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Few people outside realise that census is 
an administrative operation of great dimensions 
and, tn addition, it is a scientific process. 
Indian census, in particular, covers the largest 
popidation m the world and it is also one of 
ike most economical administrative operations. 
Census as an institution goes bach to the remote 
past, but It IS no longer a mere counting of 
heads; it involves extraction of information 
which plays a vital role in the determination 
of many of our administrative policies. The 
facts eliated during the course of this operation 
yield valuable scientific data of sociological 
importance. In many matters it provides a 
useful guide for the effectiveness or otherwise 
of our economic policies The theory of popu- 
lation IS in Itself an interesting part of econo- 
mics. The census helps us to test and adapt 
that theory to facts. 


— Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel 
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INTRODUCTION 


I, Tlic 1951 Census Reports— The reports on the 1951 Census are 
issued in 17 volumes, wliicli arc divided into 63 parts. The first of tliese volumes 
contmns the xVIl- India Census Report. It is divided into five parts entitled : 
Part I -xV— Report; 

Part I -P— Appekdices to the Report; 

Part II-A— DemogriIpiiic Tables; 

Part II-B— ficoxOMic Tables (General Population); 

Part II-C— Economic Tables (Rural and Urban Population). 


Tlie other volumes which tire divided into 58 parts, contain the State 
Census Reports. Tliese arc prepared by my colleagues— the Superintendents 
of Census Operations— in different states as shown below* : 



Vdum 

Nimiher Name qf 

K’cme «/ SupcrinKitiml 

numier 

qf parts state($) 

Shri Rajesuwari Prasad, i a.s 

. . . II 

5 Uttar Pradesh 

Shn S. VrhKATESWARAN, I C.S. 

. m 

3 Madras and Cooig 

Mr J. B Bowman, ics 

. IV 

3 Bombay, Sau- 
rashtra and 
Kutch 

Shri Ranchor Prasad, I.A s. • 

... V 

3 Bihar 

Shn Asok Mitra, I c.s 

VI 

6 West Bengal and 
Sikknn 


• All reports except the following hate been or arc bciag published ; 
CO Tlic following parts of reports arc in the press : 


Bombay 


Part I 

Pari II-A . 


Report and Subsidiary Tables 
Demograiduc, Social and Cultural Tables 


Bengal 


Part I-C . • Subsidiary Tables 

PARTS III and IV . • Calcutta Report and Tables 


Hyderabad 


Part I-B 
PartII-B 


Subsidiary Tables 

Econconic, Household & Agn (Sample) Tables 


RAJASTBAN 

Orissa 


Part I-A 
Part 1-B 
Part I 


Report 

Subsidiary Tables 
Report and Subsidiary Tables 


Assam 


Part I-A • 

Part I-B • 

Fart II-A and II-B 


Report 

Subsidiary Tables 


Trayancohe-Cochin Part I*A 
Part I-B 
Part II 


Report 

Subsidiary Tables 
Tables 


[ FootntfU eonMued 



I) 

Shri J D KERAWiIlA.IAS 

(ftdoaWWSS?) 

Shri Ukshm CmimEA VjSBSHm, 
of Puniab Civil Service . 

SM C K.Mmtrfn’.us. 

Slin YiimtoaLalDashom . 

Shri MAbmed, 

of Onssa Ciril Service . 

Shri R.B.ViGHUWAUA, ICS . 

Dr U.S.Nim ... 

Shri I B. MHXJBADm. I.A.S. . 

Shri Ejnoui . . 

Shri NK, Dobs . . . 

Shri 'A, K. Ghosk, I.C.S. . 


VII 

6 

Madhya Pradesh 

vin 

4 

Pun)ab, PJEPSUt 
Delhi, Himachal 
Pradesh and 
Biiaspur 

K 

4 

Hyderabad 

X 

5 

Kajasthanand 

Ajmer 

XI 

3 

Orissa 

XII 

4 

Assam, Manipur 
and Tripura 

XIII 

3 

Travancore- 

Cochm 

XIV 

2 

Mysore 

XV 

4 

Madhj'a Bharat 
and Bhopal 

XVI 

2 

Vindhi-a Pradesh 

xvn 

I 

Andaman and 
Nicobar Islands 


58 


2 Distort Handbooks- a addition to the Aii-India Census 
307 District Census Handbooks have 
teen com plied by my coheagnes. Eadi handbook relates to one dism'ct 

Fcotnote tenStiitd ] 


Madhya Bharat 

VlNDHYA 


Bihar 
Hyderabad 

AiYSOSB 

MADmA Bharat 


IsLAhms 


• Past 11 

PartI-B . . 
Parts II-A and n-B 

Part I 
PAW II 


Tables 

Snbsidwy Tables 
Tables 


. tsarenadee 

UnwPllifflBSB . . RWI.A 


* Parti 

• PawI-a 

' Part I 
PAKir.A 


■ prepostloi] or ncaifeg complaion 
* Report 


* ^^^“^SDbEidiaiy Tables 


■ Report 
Report and Subsidiary Tables 


Report and Tables 
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separately and contains all the 1951 Census statistics relating to different local 
areas within the district as well as the basic totals of population (by eight separate 
livelihood classes) for every village and every ward of every town in the district. 
The handbooks (which are issued as State Government publiaiions) also include 
other items of information relating to the districts which could be readily 
assembled and seemed likely to be useful for purposes of reference. One 
hundred and twelve District Census Handbooks have been published already 
and the others are in the press. 

3. 'Census of India brochures— It will be noted that the statistical 
infoimation contained in the All-India Census Report is limited to demo- 
graphic and economic data relating to the country as a whole. Other types of 
data are published separately in a series of brochures. These are self-contained 
papers, which present the relevant staristics with the minim u m of introductory 
information reipiired for that proper understanding and use. This series of 
brochures also includes a summary of demographic and economic data which it 
was found necessary to make available to the public in advance of the main 
report, as well as some which are of a specialised nature. 

The foUovring brochures have been published already : 

- (i) Final Population Totals; 

(li) Population Zones, Natural Regions, Sub-Regions and Divisions; 

(m) Sample Verification of the 1951 Census Count; 

(w) Religion; 

(0) Summary of Demographic and Economic Data;^ and 

(01) Special Groups. 


The following brochures are in the press : 
(i) Alatemity Data; 

(li) Languages; 

(tii) Displaced Persons; 


(p) Age Tables; 

(b) Life Tables; 

(oi) Literacy and Educational Standards; and 


(oil) Subsidiary Tables. 

4. Cost- These are the end-prodncts of the 1951 Census. The total 
cost involved cannot be stated exactly until after next jm. But as most of 
the expenditure is known, the total can be estimated fairly closely. It is ^oned 
that the Central Government trill have spent 149 lakhs of rupees m all on the 1951 
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Census. This mite out to a sum of Rs 41/12 per 1,000 p.wv, cuuraer.ucd. 
The corresponing ate for the 1931 Ccusm (the hw un'iu for viiith full 
tabulatum vias undertaken) was Es 15/8 The rise in the unit uv i u >.ma!let 
tta the inaase which has occurred in the genet.'! level ol prlu-,, ti.ices 
ana salanes since 1931, 

5 - Preparation- The sj-stem of census-taking in InJi,i i someulcu 
Sfh ’'>e ouK I'ird of if, 

iasMowsf- “ ® -"'nlir,.n,.try 

'' >" ''*f '>>‘'1 everv ,0 vw 

=£L^TS.”r^r?.r:;s 

hi^y of enumeration officeifcreairf .T'"-."";’" >"''S » 
schedules m slips printed and distrihpirvt "‘“''-‘I' ntilhots of 

• then earned out in offiSed in oH nh ' n 
on make-shift pigeon-holes and C? “ ? “ 
rushed thiui^ the presses-idZ 7 ° '‘•’'^I'orarv sulT., 

system is wound the tvhol 

India makes haste to r *'Pcrscd 

Shorn brought toi» “» 


'“"“xCS, 


Itiso« 
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intention through this unified organisation to effect continuous 
improvement over the whole field of population data includmg the 
Census and vital statistics and to conduct experiments in sampling 
which would reduce not only the elaboration of these operations 
but also the cost.” 

Mr. Yeatts, who had taken part in the 1931 Census as the Superintendent 
of Census Operations in Madras and directed the 1941 Census as Census 
Commissioner foi India, was appointed Registrar Gener^ and ex-(^fiao Census 
Commissioner. Thanks to these arrangements, it was possible to begin advance 
planning for the 1951 Census somewhat earlier than at former censuses. A 
provisional questionnaire was drawn up ; printing of census shps was taken in 
hand ; a general outline of the scheme of operations was drawn up ; and the 
officers were selected and earmarked for appointment as state census superinten- 
dents. Then, Mr. Yeatts fellill and went on leave. I took charge of the census 
preparations in November 1949 as a temporary leave arrangement, in addition 
to my other duties in the Ministry of Home Affairs. Unfortunately, Mr. Yeatts 
died in August 1950, when his responsibility devolved on me entirely. 

A definite stage in the preparatoiy period was reached during the last week 
of February 1950, when the newly appointed state census supenntendents 
met in conference, _We discussed the work before us m all aspects and achieved 
an agreed understanding of our tasks. Final orders of Government were 
obtsuned on the dates to be fixed for the census and on certain issues of policy 
affecting the scope of census enquines. The questionnaire was finalised, as 
also a set of model all -India instructions. Detailed local instruaions were 
prepared by my colleagues in all the local languages. Census charges were 
delimited in every district, divided into census arcles .and sub-divided into 
census blocks — the ultimate territorial unit for purposes of census enumeration. 
The census workeis were selected and allotted to their respective charges, circles 
and blocks. They Were supplied with forms and stationery, given oral as well 
as written instruaions, practised and tested. During the first week of February 
1951, when the preparatory phase ended, a temporary organisation consistuig 
. of about 7 lakhs of field workers was got ready for action The exaa numbers, 
acconfing to reports received, were as follows ; 5 , 93,518 census enumerators, 
grouped under tlm supemsum and guidance of 80,008 census supemisois, them- 
sehes directed by 9 ,S 5 i census charge twicers, 

6. Enumeration— The nature of the work entrusted to the field workers 
is dearly described in a message which was sent to them on the eve of 
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[, thea Home Miiuster of the Govern- 


ment of Iniha ; 


This is the first census held 

“Dear colleagues in ^ i am addressing the 

Si^iSrVours is earfiest privilege. _ lion 


WoTttucture, The base IS, as yon know, the most . 

(/any structure. The record of your work will remain carefully 

tspi for use throughout the next ten years. 

“Emimemtionbe^ at sunrise on the yth day of February. Fm to 
opm sunrise on the ist March you will be visitmg all the hotisK 

. A. VM1 flTB 


are 

in your diock, lacauu^ au uic avi. ^ 

responsible ; and ascertaining and records® in respect ot all or 
them, the replies which are given to you for the prescribed cen® 
questioM. On the 1st, end and 3rd days of March you will re-visit 
all the houses &r final (heck You will then make sure that you 
have prepared the,.tccotd of census enumeration in all respects 
as instructed, and hand it over to the supervisor. 

“Yours is not an isolated local inquiry. You are one of about sk hundred 
thousand patriots, all of whom will be engaged on an identical task 
at the same tune. Alt of you are jointly responable for enumerating 
all the people. Collectivdy you will prepare a record of basic 
fects relating to the life and livelihood of all the citizens and ftnuhes 
inontSepublic. 


"If this record is to be correct and complete, the part which yon contri- 
bute should, in itself, be cotrea and complete. You should master 
die simple instructione whith you have received, and apply them 
uniformly and consdentiously. These instructions are bas^ on a 
common plan fiit the country as a whole. lake a swarm of bees 
that build a beauuM inve accorifing to the laws of geometry, each 
doing its part in obefiaice to a mysac urge, you should do your 
part accoiding to constience and the sense of truth inlicrmt ia 
us all. 


kspoKram Thisgs to Ehiember 
TTO i, m,ct. Most people would be enumerated at their usual 
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pkc6 of rosidoncB. There are a few who should be enumerated 
wherever they are found. 

“Secondly,— Do not grudge the time and effort which will be necessary 
to get cflrrect and complete answers to the questions relating to 
ECONOMIC STATUS AND MEANS OF LIVELIHOOD, 

“I do hope you will take pride over the quality of your cnntrihiirinn to 
this nation-wide enteiprise and do your best. God bless you !” 

During the last 21 days of February 1951, 6 laKhs of census workers visited 
644 lakhs of occupied houses and made enquiries. The infoimation supplied 
to them by about 7 aores of citizens was recorded in 3,569 lakhs of census 
slips each of which was a dossier of one person. Then or later the more impor- 
tant items of the information contained in these dossiers were transcribed 
in the National Register of Qtizens of vduch one part is allotted to every village 
and every ward of every town. The Raster shows all the occupied houses 
and households arranged in numerical order ; and against each household 
every line records the information relating to one member of the household. 

The census slips and the National Register of Citizens were the record of 
"basic information collected during the 1951 Census. We ascertained the follow- 
ing particulars in respect of every person who was enumerated : 

(0 Name, relationship to head of household, birth-place, sex, age and 
marital status ; 

(») Household economic status, employment status (if any), principal 
means of livelihood and subsidiary means of livelihood (if any); and 
(iii) Nationality, relipon, membership of ‘special group’' (if any), mother 
tongue, bilingualism (if any), literacy and educational standard, 
and particulars of displacemmt (for displaced persons only). 

In addition to these items whch were common to all parts of India one 
other item was prescribed in each state by the State Government concerned. 

7. Tabulation— The second phase of census operations, nta,, enumeration 
ended with the second visit to all houses carried out during the &st three days 
of March and the report by the field wotkets of the number counted by them. 
These reports were transmitted finm the block, drde and chaige, through the 
district administrative hierarchy, to state census superintendents and to me, 
and the ‘Erovisional Totals’ based on them published during the second fortnight 
of April 1951 for districts, states and the country as a whole. The third phase 
commenced during April-AIay 1951, with the opening of 52 temporarj’ tabulation 

•This relates to Sdieduled Castes, Scheduled TnbcSjAnelovIndiaiis and certain classes treated rto- 

Tmonally as ^adn7ard’ for purposes of the Census. 
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offices, sited at (xiavenient centres in all parts of the country ; and the arrival 
at these offices of the census slips and National E^ter of Citizens together 
vrith abstracts and relevant information ptqiated by local officers. 

The manner in wHch these offices were to be organised, workers recruited 
and trained, and the nature of the work to be performed in these offices had been 
planned in advance The main prmciples were discussed and settled in a 
conference held during the last wed of December 1950. Very detailed instruc- 
tions designed to secure ri^d uniformity of forms and procedures as well as 
saf^uards against error had been settled and issued 

There were three stages in the working of these offices. The fest was 
sorting and compilation ’ at the end of which, the numbers relating to each item 
of information were extracted firom the census slips by sorters on what are call^ 
sorter’s tickets ’ and then put together by compilers in ‘ posting statements ’ for 
the smaller territorial uiuts withm each distria. This was the most important 
stage of tabffiation. It was also the most ejgiensive since the tabulation offices 
waeatmaxmum strei^whileitwas in progress. According to detailed 
irformauon available about all the 52 offices except one (Hyderabad) for wMch 
are not available, 47,218 man-months were used up in this process of 

2'4 compiler-months 

^dpM supervisor-months to sort and compile the dossiers of one lakh of 

'subsidiary tab ? ^ of what ate called 

ws , snidy and report. The ^ at this 5, for dtc next phase— 

draaiivetasuchasntesandpememagS^^n^^ One is to work out 
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a^, ideaiical forms and instructions were prescribed in advance. A special 
difficulty of a fairly formidable character was presented by die feet that the 
boundaries of India as well as of almost all states and a great many districts 
had undeigone very extensive changes after the 15th August, 1947. Ail the 
relevant statistical (kta of earlier years had to be recomputed for the new territorial 
units ; and the manner in which this was done had to be dearly explained. The 
three st^ mentioned above are applicable to the work done in the tabulation 
offices controlled by my colleagues. The second and third of these three stages 
were reproduced in the central tabulation office, where the all-India tables were 
prepared on the basis of state tables which had been checKed in this office and 
approved for publication. 

8. Study and Report— It has been a regular feature of all previous 
censuses (except that of 1941 when practically all tabulation except the basic 
population totals and community totals was dispensed with) that the census 
organisation did not content itself with the bare presentation of statistical data. 
The data were subjected to careful study and the results of the study were 
embodied in narrative reports of quite considerable length. Three bioad 
purposes were sought to be served by such study : 

pirst,— It was necessary to assess the value, in terms of completeness, 
reliability and comparability of the data procured and ftmish such 
commeifts and etqtlanations as would be helpful to users of census 
statistics. The officers who trained the field staff and scrutinised 
the basic record in the various stages of tabulation were in the best 
position to do this work; 

Secondly,— Much of the material collected at successive censuses is of 
■ an identical nature or at any rate relatable and comparable. A 
comparative study, with the help of the subsidiary tables alr^dy 
mentioned, helped to bring out evidence of chaiiges in various 
characteristics which were usually important and significant either 
directly as matters of public interest or as the taw material for more 
specialised economic agd social enquiries which might be undertaken 
by others ; and 

XhirUy — There are a great many topics of interest relating 10 the social 
and economic life of the people. Where the officers in charge of 
census operations were speciaUy interested in any of them, they 
were in a position to coUett and study the relevant data along with 
the routine study referred to above and the results were set out in 
the form of specialised discussion of such topics. 



The Census Conamissioner and the Superintendents are chosen primarily 
with leference to then intimate knowledge of the adntinistrative machinery 
whose services are required to be mobihsed as well as their capacity for general 
management of staff employed on governmental duties, rate than for any 
speaalised tnowledge or aptitude for makmg statistical computation or for 
carrying out economic and social teseardn The quality of the result achieved 
by their study was, therefore, of a varying nature Almost all reports were 
charaeterised by their pamstakmg thoroughness, while the tntelleaual standard 
set by some reports was conspicuously high 


Careful consideiation was given, on this occasion, to ±e question whether 
precedent should be followed at all or triiedier the census organisation might 
content itself with bare presentation of statistical mateiial. The conclusion 
was reaped that it was essential that the fimt and second of these three purposes 
should be seMed as satisfactorily as posable wnhiu the time, and that the officers 

shouldeiiercKeiheirdiscretionmiespectofflteihird. In one respect, however, 

a departure fam precedent was clearly stipulated from the outset The mm 

mbes-exceptteofeTthOTjyS“^XS®^^^^^ 

paid to econOTc to ai^nm possible attention should be 

general «Po«s indicted tiie 

followmg terms • of objective in the 


serial ® Platted by the 

should be correctly prepared and the tables 

their mmd to these mtiU o. j officers should apply 


pWrpXltS^^.^-Ptoeeedmgpprhes 11 

'‘^“tts. It should be emt,Z.d%*“' 

T here that the 
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views e}5)ressed in these reports written by different officers are of a purely 
personal nature. They should not be regarded as committing Government 
in any manner to any particular expression of opinion on controversial issues 
of any kind. 

While the study of census data organised on the lines above described 
was proceeding, public interest in the population problem was increasing 
rapidly. The Planning Commission took cognisance of the subject and im- 
tiated group discussions in which I also took part. The report of the Planning 
Commission embodies specific proposals and visualises the collection of 
data bearing on the problem, partly as the basis for action by Government and 
partly as material for consideration 1 ^ a Commission, the setting up of wliich 
is mentioned as a possibility. 

In these circumstances, I felt that an all-India report on the 1951 Census 
would be materially incomplete, if it failed to deal adequately with the popula- 
tion problem of the country. I have accordingly set out a clear and M state- 
ment of my own personal appredatiottofthe problem and what I conceive to be 
the correct solution. As explained already the views expressed in the report are 
of a purdy personal nature and should not be understood to commit Government m 
any manner whatsoever. 


9. Arrangement of the AU-India Report— The All-India Report, 
as already mentioned, is divided into five parts. Three of these parts 
(Parts II-A, II-B and II-C) consist of statistical tables, accompanied by 
introductory notes which explain the manner in which the data were secured 
and the tables were compiled. 

Part I-A is the narrative report proper and Part I-B consists of the 
Appendices. The report is divided into five chapters. The first three 
chapters present the picnire as observed in 1951. 

The first chapter, entitled “ The Land and the People— 19 ol ” focus-scs 
attention on the area of land per head of populauon available in the 
country as a whole, desenbes how this varies m different parts of tlic 
country and how this variation is relatable to variations in topography, 
soil and rainfall. After dividing the country into 5 natural regions and 15 
sub-regions in terms of these factors, a description is giien of the s.ilient 
facts of population and land use in three groups of sub-regions vhich are di^- 
tingmshed from one another as high, low and mediimi dmsity sub-regiep. 
Finally a comparison is instituted,' with other countries of the woriJ v,hhh 
leads to the conclusion not only that there isa\e!yno'u.We short.';-- cf 'Und 
area pa- capita’ in our country but that the utilisation of usable Imd within tin 
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India as a ■whole, hot six broad zones (North India, East India, South Indi i, 
\7est India, Central India and North-West India) : and lhc\ are tlien 


compared with siimlar rates of other counmcs. The infonmtion presented in 
die last section of tins diapter entitled ‘Maternity Pattern’ is even more 
important. Thanhs to the wise rise made by certain State Gotemments of the 
‘local option’ gixen to them to put one question of their choice, very taluabic 
data have been secured about the average number of cluldrcn bom to mother: 
of different age-groups. Careful analysis of the data thus secured has yielded, 
for the first time, a cleat picture of the pattern of maternity m this countrv 
andpermirn a comparison -with the corresponding pattern in other countries'. 
These statistics hate led me to a new form of presentation of the solution 
for tile popiilatioD problem which, .1 believe, offers definite practical 
advantages These are explained in the last chapter. 


The third chapter entitled “ LcoMood Patleni-mi” beoins 
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features of contrast between the pattern in India and the pattern in Great Britain 
and the United States of America. The account given in this chapter is furnished 
in as simple terms as possible; but serious students are sure to have very exact- 
ing standards of precision in respect of definitions and classifications. In order 
to meet their neei, a systematic review of a more formal nature has been prepared 
and included in the report as Appendix III {Rmm of Census Economic Data). 
In this review a M account is given of the pitfalls to be avoided in instituting 
comparison of the data between one part of the countiy and another for the 
same census, and between two different censuses for the same territoiy, and the 
limitations subject to which it is possibte to draw significant conclusions. 


The fourth chapter is headed “ Btf ore and Since 1921”. This, like the 
three previous chapters, is strictly factual ; but it lays the foundation on which 
the assessment of the population problem presented in the last chapter is subse- 
quently erected. It is a fundamental conclusion of the study'— of which the 
results are set out in this report — that 1921 is the ‘Great Divii’. Our pattern 
of growth subsequent to that year is entirely unlike the partem of growdi before 
that year. The fact that there is a sharp contrast is first established by a 
detailed analysis, of the relevant figures of all parts of India. Then 
the reasons which account for that feet are established by documentaiy 
evidence. The growth of population had been checked by famine and pesti- 
lence repeatedly before 1921. Except for one tragic exception, populadon 
grew unchecked after 1921. Appendix IV [Famine and Pestilence), which 
contains relevant extracts fiom old reports, furnishes in detail the evidence which 
is smnmaiised in the first section of this chapter. The next section is devoted 
to showing that 1921 is the ‘Great Divide’ in another respect— before 1921, 
cultivation had more than kept pace with the growth of population , after 
1921, cultivation was lagging far behmd while the population total was forging 
Developing the conception of ‘land area per we have the mea 

of cultivated land per capita, and based on it, of productivity of cultivation 
per capita This had been stationary or moving up before 1921 ; after 1921. 
it was falling steeply. The value of the material presented in this secnon 
consists in this . great care has been taken to sift ai-ailable data about culu- 
vation, locate the areas for which statistics of high qualitj' are available on a 
comparable basis over a long period and then work out the resulB for these 
areas. The third section sets out the lesults of the comparative smdy contamM 
in Appendix III and explains how the livelihood partem has been chanpng in 
response to unchecked giowth of population and the decline of culmauon per 
capita. The economic strength of tiie average household is seen to have 
weened. The last section of this chapter bnngs out the final md mos 
important aspect of the ‘Great Divide’. Notuithstandmg the famines of the tet 
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century, India used to be siuplus in food. Round about 1921, India developed 
a shortage of foodgrains and this shortage has been growing ever since— 
slowly but steadily. The idevani statistics have been brought together from 
different sources and they bnng out unmistakably how the change came about 
over a series of years The change-over is dealt with m different aspects. 
First, there are the statistics of imports and exports of grains already referred to. 
Then, there ate the statistics of grain prices (for which, thanks to tlic complete- 
ness of information available with the Govamnent of Atodtas,we can form a good 
picture for the last 150 years and instituK an illuminating comparison with tlie 
trend of grain prices in the United States of America). Finally, there is the 
ptofoundthangemthewholecoaceptionoftheresponsibihtics of the State in 
tespeaof the supply anddistnbutionofgraiiis, the breakdown offrec trade, the 
BengalFaimne.andthedevelopmentof‘statetradingsystem’onwhich crorcs of 

m people depe^ to-^y. The eridence m support of material conclusions in 
“ presented fully in Appinuk V {Shmage of 
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within the territory of India or vmder the control of the Government of 
India”. It gives me great pleasure to report that this was My realised ; 
and the census received unstinted support and ready assistance from the 
Governments of all states as well as all other authorities. 

This census, lihe its predecessors, was made possible by the efforts of 
about six lakhs of public-spirited census workers who made the enquiries 
and the seven crores or srf of citizens who gave them the information asked 
for. The fact that this is the first census of fioe India was appreciated by 
all and it contributed greatly to the success of the undertaking. The press 
throughout the country, as I have grateMy acknowledged once before, was 
consistently helpful and gave effective publicity and support to the census at 
all important stages. , 

The results of the labours of my colleagues will be before the public. 
Where all have given of their best, it would be invidious to name any one for 
spedal mention. I should, however, place on record my tribute of admi- 
■ ration fiir Shri J. D. Kerawalla whose enthusiasm for the . work was 
infectious and whose untiring exertions may have contributed to the malady 
of which he died before his report could be published. 


A number of officers helped me to direct the census and write this 
report. Shri D. Natarajan who was on Mr. Yeatts’ staff both in 1931 
and 1941 has not only' contributed his personal knowledge of prior censuses but 
also borne a heavy burden of administrative responsibility as Assistant Census 
Ccfflunissioner. Without his help I could not have held charge of two distinct 
nflRn-g , L have also benefitted by Shri Natarajan’s advice and suggestions 
in H rnfting my report. Shri P. N. Kadl had no previous experienre ^ of 
government offices when he was called upon to function as the statistica] 
conscience -keeper not only for me but all the state census superintendents. He 
did this to the sadsfection of all of us. He organised the central tabulation 
nffire, trained and led a temporary staff which constructed all the all-India 
tables and rhei-lrpH all the state census tables. Shri T. V. Rangarajan and 
Shri Shankar Kapoor tendered notable assistance, in the collection and analysis 
of material for my use, as well as in cheding the drafts and preparing them for 
the press. All the members of this able team, and the oiher members of the 
staff have worked long hours over a long period ungrudgingly and have still got 

muohtodoinseeingallthismaterialtftrou^thepress. This report is as much 

theirs as mine and I am very grateful to them. 


I have drawn freely on the resources of other Alinistries and Departments 
who have ungrudgingly offered all Mties The Alinist^ of Inbour _^arcd 
the services of Shri S. P. Jain who prepared the Age Tables and Life Tables, 
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e statistics of r^sttarion of births and deaths in 
ofdcilio^p ■w.T.nwT mVin mp^tri formulate the scheme of natural 



of Ovation jet capita’ 1 t-alued his advice and suggMons based on tos study 
of conditions m foiagn countries as well as his Itnowfcdge of distaission md 
study mthia the Planning Commission. The Adviser of the Planning 
Commission on Health Ptogtaromes, Dr. T. Lakshminasayana sp^cd time 
for many discussions which clarified rite issura relamg to birth conttol. 
His experienced ludgment gave me confidence in putting forward dcfimtive 
conclusions m a highly oonttoveisal field. 

Much materia! was specially compiled for me by the Surveyor General of 
Ma ; the Ditectot General of Obkrvatories, Meteorolopcal Department ; 
the Ditettot of Geological Survey of India; the Inspector-General of Forests ; 
the Economic and Statistical Adviser, Mnistry of Food and Agriculture ; the 
Statistical Adviser, Indian Council of Agticultutal Research ; and the Head of 
the Division of Oiemistry, Indian Agricultural Research Institute, 

The Directorate General of Health Services spared the services of Shri 
Khushi Raai, who prepared most of the maps and all the diagrams in this 
teport. 


Publicity arrangements for the census were in the hands of Shri 
V. KaiSHNASWAW of the Press Information Bureau, who took keen personal 
interest for which I am grateful. 

In these days the pressure on the Government Press is extremely heavy and 
Shri C A SuBRAHMANYAM, Controller of Printing & Stationery, India has a very 
difficult task to perform But the Census of India is an old customer and there 
has never been any doubt about the amoety of aU ooncemed in the Government 
Press to do their best to ensure that census printing is attended to effideutly and 
speedily. I have every confidence that the work that still remains to be done 
will he done well. 


R a. Gopaiaswaw. 


Ntw Delhi ; 
Kt August, 1953 


R^strar General, India; and 
ee-ajiao Census Commissioner for Ma. 
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CHAPTER I 


The Land and the People — 1951 

" IVe^ the People of India ” 

THE PEOPLE OF INDIA, having solemnly resolved to cons- 
titate India into a SOVEREIGN DEMOCRATIC 
REPU BLIC and to secure to all its citizens i 

JUSTICE, social, economic and political ; 

LIBERTY of thought, expression, belief, faith and worship ; 

EQUALITY of status and of opportunity ; and to promote 
among them all 

FRATERNITY assuring the dignity of the individual and the 
unity of the Nation ; 

IN OUR CONSTITUENT ASSEMBLY this twenty-sixth 
day of November, 1949, do HEREBY ADOPT, 
ENACT AND GIVE TO OURSELVES THIS 
CONSTITUTION”. 

Thus the preamble of the Constitotion of India, which came into force 
on the 26th day of January, 1950. 

2. How many are “We, the People of India” ? In what places do m 
live? In what manner do WE obtain ourmeans of living’ At what rate have \VE 
been growing in number during the last few decades ? What has been the effect 
of, this growth upon our means of living? What is the inference to be drawn 
from the experience of the last few decades about die probable growth of our 
numbers and our means of living during the next few decades ’ 

We need answas to these quesuons. Wc need them, not because of idle 
curiosity, but in oida- to help us achieve the high purposes enshrined 
in our Constitotion. 
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A — Lmi Arm per capita 

This Report camot be easy leadmg It is loaded with figures, and 
figures are wearisome It is all the moie necessary, therefore, that attention 
should be drawn, at the outset, to two figures whidi aie of fundamental impo^ 
tance. They are : 

First,— ‘SI crores cf acres’ This is the total area of our land. 

Secondly,— 'U crores of people’. This was the population of the Indian 
Union at some pomt of time between the 26th January, 1950 when the 
Indian Umon was bom and the ist Mardi, 1951, the reference date of the 
Census. 


4. Can these figures be relied on as correct > Yes. There is no room 
for reasonable doubt on the pomt. The first figure- 81 mores of acres- and 
mdredaU figures of land area which ate borne on the books of the Survey of 

ndia, are perhaps the most accurate among the naUonal statisucs of India (or, 
for that matter, of my country in the world) They are based on exact 
meiMements,.saentifically designed and carried out byahighly trS 

professional agency over a long series of years. ' ^ “fiWy tramefl 

5. The 1951 Census count yielded a total of 356,879,501 as the 

?rw: « Tf 

lakh? May wc take it as certain thatthe^uSwas 556^,“?*^ 

WouldberatmgthecompletenessofthecensuscounttoXgh^ 

are very good 

10 the truth on this occasion as at any prewom ^ ^ dose 

recently VC had no Imowledge about taw But undl 

used to be in the past. Atth,scen8us,^vSml 

of the census count should be carrion '^^Wthat a verification 

rehablc information on this point ^ designed to yMd 

The results of that operation 
d ta ed account of the manner b 

conclusion has been stated thus ; 


with a 
carried out. The 


i'>'/ tec exceeded IS 


■ Otlh I,;, 


,^..jt«»tsand corned) could 


Couni 
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6. From this it would follow that the actual number of people present (at 
sunrise of the ist March, 1951) must have exceeded the published total by not 
less than 36 lakhs and not more than 43 lakhs. It is convenient to express the 
same result in another way. We may say that the published total of 35 crores 
and 69 lakhs represented the actual number of people present— not indeed on the 
1st March 1951, the referencedateoftheCensus, but on some other day a 
few months earlier. Our knowledge of the rate at which out numbers are growing 
in recent years (this will be explained in a later chapter) helps us to fix this earlier 
date within fairly narrow limits. It must have prece^d the census day by not 
less than 10 months and not more than 12 months. On some day in March - 
April 1950— it is reasonably certain the census count of 35 crores and 69 lakhs 
represented the exact number of people present mthe territory covered by the 
1951 Census. 


7. But the territory covered by the 1951 Census is not quite the same 
thing as the territory of India. There is a fiinge of tribal territory in the north- 
east frontier (known as the Part B Tnbd Areas of Bssom) where the census has 
never been taken. A figure of about six lakhs of people has been mentioned 
as the probable number of people living there. Though little better than a 
guess, it indicates, the order of magnitude which might be borne in mind. 


When preparations for the 1951 Census were taken in hand, it b^me 
dear that a complete count was impossible in the conditions prevailing m the 
state of Jammu and Kashmir. Government dedded that the information likely 
to be secured by an incomplete count was not worth the effort, expense and 
very considerable strain on administrative resources, which are necessarily 
involved in census-takmg. Hence the entire state of Jammu and Kashmir 
had to be excluded from the census count. It is possible, however, from 
past census figures to make a fairly firm estimate of the population of Jammu 
andK^hmir. This may be taken to be about 44 lakhs. 

It is reasonably safe on these frets to conclude : First,— that th total 
mmber of people Imt^ in India had passed the S 6 -cro> e-mark well b^ore tht census 
day, and Secondly,- that it had not readied that figure on ZMiJamtary, 19 o 0 . 

8. Given the two basic figures — 81 crores of acres and 3® crores of people— 
we may derive a third, namdy,- ‘Z ’U acres'. This is our ‘land area per capita . 

Let us suppose that the entire territory of frifia is divided (with mathi^ 
matical exactitude) equally among all the people living in India, we may eac 


• 11 = t.a= of a... Raptor- -Tho Laos and 40 Poopte-WSl" - ■» ''=1' >1 o“ l tol 

aboot tho pooplo (aa ooumorntod at tUo 1951 COBut) tboold tbaraforo to roEarded 
apoc.ac pomt of bmo, but to tho .utoivol bowoct. tho 26lh Janoat,. '950 »”■> 
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expect to get a square plot of tad- measumg a fittle more ttot one hundred 


That is the ‘tad area per mpiti in India. Let us keep this 
My in mind- for tte shall see, as we proceed, that the size of this ptoq * 
manner in which it is used, and the changes which occur m it ta one gsaen 
don to another have a ptoWd effect on our life and livelihood. 

9. The CossnTDTioH defines the pohdcal divisions of the country c® 
sistingof Paitil states, Part B states. Puri C states and Pm ( 0 
These legal disdnctions have no spedal significance in relation to the me o, 
the people or thar means of living. Consistently with the nature and purpow 
of this report, it would be appropnate for us to consider the states and tern- 
tones in the order of thar population. 

Rather mote than two-thiids of the people of India— 24 ctores and 25 lata 
— hveinsbtstates,inallofwhiditheinhalntants number more than two ctores 
The sis states are ; Uttar Pradesh (632), Madras (570), Bihar (402), Bombay 
(360), West Bengal (248) and Madhya Prish (212) [The figures in brackets 
represent the number of people in each state, toundrf to the nearest lakh.] ^ 

There are 8 other states, in all of which the inhabitants number between 
half-a-croie and two crores These ate: Hyderabad (187), Rajasthan (153) 
Orissa [146), Puniab (126), Travmcore<iodiin fe), Mysore (91), Assam (90) and 
Madhya Bharat (80) The total number of people livmg in these states h 
9 antes and 66 lakhs. There are 16 other political units all of whose iahabi- 
tfflts taken together, number only about 2 oores in all These are the states 

Chandemagnre and the Andaman and Maita bS, 

rcforcd to and discussed should be individually 

because tee 32 unitsvan- so lareeh',™™ t “ ^ ® 

'>‘0 214 ewentofterntorr3tefc5tTl''’“‘^“*“ 

s'l ;i miss the Mod fe the te mZ' ® *™ ^t oacc, we 

"«>-h -utyhave „o sifc m t 


picture 


pecuHarities 

That is why i^ 
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is necessary that some sort of grouping of geographically contiguous units 
should be made. Hence the six ‘zones’ : North India, East India, South India 
West India, Central India and North-West India. 

Uttar Pradesh is so situated and has such a large population that it is con- 
venient to treat it as a zone by itself. It is North Iitdta. „ 

Bihar, Orissa, West Bengal, Assam, Manipur, Tripura, Sikkim and Chander- 
nagore are grouped togetlier as East India. 

South India consists of Madras, Adysore, Travancore-Cochin and Coorg. 

Bomba}’, Saurashtra and Kutch make up West India. 

Central India takes in Madhya Pradesh, Madhya Bharat, Hyderabad, 
Bhopal and Vindhya Pradesh. 

Rajasthan, Punjab, Patiala and East Punjab States Union, Jammu and 
Kashmir, Ajmer, Delhi, Bilaspur and Kmachal Pradesh make up North- 
West India. 

[ The total population of Andaman and Nicobar Islands is only 30,971; 
and the land area is 20-58 lakhs of acres The figures relating to tWs terri- 
tory are not included in any zone but are included in the India totals ] 

II. The table below shows for each zone the two basic figures— land 
area and population— and the derived figure of land maper capita .• 

Tablet 


Zone 


Land area 
(m LAKHS OF 
ACRBS) 

Population 
(in lakhs) 

it! 

North India 


726 

632 

I 15 

East India 


1.675 

901 

f 85 

South India 


1.075 

756 

Z 42 

West India 


957 

407 

2 35 

Central India . 


1,852 

523 

3*54 

North-West India 


1,226 

350 

3-51 

India {excludtngjmmu <& Kasimnr) 

7*532 

3.569 

2*11 

India {including ^ammu Ss Kashmir) 

8,126 

3 . 6«3 

2-25 


The table brings out clearly the simple faet that the people of Lnha are net 
Hfsrrihiit prf gmnng the different zones in any kind of orderly proporUon to the 
land area. 


5 
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B — Topography, Soil and Rmnfall 

It B CLEAR that the people living in some zones of India have got more 
land per head than their fellow-dtizens in other zones. Does this mean that the 
former ate much better off than the latter? Central India, for instance, pro- 
vides 354 cents of land, which is more than three times as large as the land area 
per capita in North India— 115 cents. Are the people of Madhya Pradesh, 
Hyderabad and Madhya Bharat three times as rich as those of Uttar Pradesh ? 
Obviously, this cannot be For all we know to the contrary, 115 cents of land 
in North India may provide even better hving than 354 cents of land in Central 
India. Evidently, we should not attempt to draw conclusions of practical 
significance from the figures in Table t, until we have gone some way towards 
understanding the differences between the different sorts of land there are in 
different parts of the country, and assessed the significance of those diffetences 
for purposes of growing food or otherwise piovidmg a means of livmg out of 
the land. 

Among the major feaors which make a difference in this respea, the first 
is topography- the nature of the terrain or the land-form of the tracts in 
question. 


13 Out of India’s total land aiea of 81 croies and 26 lakhs of acres, 8 crores 
and 69 l^of acres (01 10 7 per cent) he in mountains The word ‘mountain’ 
IS used m this context in a stnct sense— it is limited to really steep land at 
a very high elevation and generally excludes all land below a limit of 7.000 feet 
above sea level Nearly two-thirds of such mountam tracB (5 crores and 48 

tos of ams) are foundm Jammu andKashmir. The remaimng one-tbirdis 
distributed m three zones as follows : ® ™e-MirQ is 

141 laJdis of acres m East India; 

97 lakhs ofscrcs m North-West India & Kashmir)' and 

79 lakhs of acres m North India. ’ 

Rather less than 3 lakhs of acres are to be found in South India There 

mountains, strict sense oftheteim,m West India and Centralfcdia. 

topeoplewhoHvefar 

di-fficult to find (or mle) plots of W on Jhich feo^'o/ “ 

.cun. StiiolarswhohavemadeaspemalS^JtienrarS 
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95percentoftliesuperfidalareaoflandin mountain traas should be written 
off, &om the point of view of practical farming. 

14. The write-off is not so heavy when we turn to other kinds of tracts. 
It has been suggested tliat the appropriate ratios are 75 per cent in hilly -tracts, 
25 per cent in plateaus and pettops as low as 5 per cent in the plains. 

We may use the term ‘hill’ to covet all kinds of weathered highlands (except 
mountains) without reference to the level at which they are situated. The term 
would include practically the entire area of all ranges other than the HiMayan 
and also the foothills of the Hunalayan range upto the limit already mentioned 
— about 7,000 feet above sea level. 

Hilly tracts as thus defined comprise 15 owes and 9 lakhs of acres 
(or 18 -6 per cent) of all land in India. They are distnbuted as follows : 

525 lakhs of acres in East India; 

333 lakhs of acres m Central India, 

278 lakhs of aacs in South India, and 
198 lakhs of acres in West India. 

There are 88 lakhs of acres in North-West India outside Jammu and Kashmir 
and there are 27 lakhs of aaes in Jammu and Kashmir. There are 41 lakhs of 
acres in North India and 21 lakhs in Andaman and Nicobar Islands. 

15. Plateaus may be defined, in the conditions of this country, as including 
all relatively flat tracts of land which he between one thousand feet and three 
thousand feet above sea level. Such tracts measure 22 crores and 48 lakhs of 
acres, or 27 7 per cent of all land in India. Almost exactly one-half of all 
plateaus (il crores and 25 lakhs of acres) is found in Central India. The 
remaining half is distnbuted as follows : 

300 lakhs of acres in Nonh-West India {aduiwg Jammu & Kashmir), 

286 lakhs of aacs in South India, 

284 lakhs of acres in West India, and 
‘ 204 lakhs of acres in East India. 

A ftinge of North India measuring 34 lakhs of acres is also plateau-land. 

16. Finally, we may come down to the plains, ofwhich we have 34 crores and 
99 lakhs of acres- that is to say, 43 0 per cent of all land in India. The plains 

are distributed as follows : 

805 lakhs of acres in East 

742 laWis of acres in North-West India, 

572 lakhs of acres in North India, 

506 lakhs of acres in South Ibdia, 

476 lakhs of acres m West India; and 
395 lakhs of acres m Central India 
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As a lule; these tracts are the best for purposes of cuitivatioii and setde- 

ment of people. This is so not onlv because the amount of land which require 
to be written off is relarively small, but the chances of finding fertfie 
soil are better in the plans than in the plateaus where (as a rule and irnhite 
the valleys in hilly tracts) fertile land is scarce 

17. This is not to say, however, that all the 35 crores of ptei-land ate fertile 
or even cultivable Far Item it. There ate vast stretches of land in some 
parts of the country which can be called ‘land’ only in a technical sense. 
A notable instance of such ‘land’ is the Kann of Ktitch, which 
ir.easuies as much as 59 lakhs of acres. Another type of such land is the 
stretch of sandy waste* m the Rajasthan Dry Area which measures about 
2 ertres and 54 lakhs of aaes. The cqadty of such land to support life is 
ncglipblc. The sandy wastes and marshy land which occur in many plain tracts, 
as isolated patches, are cne thing ; amtinuous stretches of waste like those 
mentioned above are m a different category. In any realistic assessment of 
usable rcscurces, it is necessary that th^ should be left out of the reckoning. 
\Vc hate got altogether 3 3 acres of aaes of such land in Korth-VTest India 
and about threc-quarten of a acre in 'K'est India. 

1 8. ’R'c may now sum up the result of cur review of the topography of die 
different zencs from the point of view of distinguishing what may be called 
the 'icpcgrephically usable area' frem other area not so usable. The 
relct ant figures are shown in one tiew in the table bdow : 

Table 2 

(is lakhs of acres) 

Tcul Topap-cpInztUfcctcri D^-ta Topegra- 

tevi r— ^ aTscflJJfi ph^y 

Zc I ma him liaa Plaaa: crea tunPh men 
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19. h is not to be supposed ihai all topogi'aphically usable area is culti- 
Aablc. Hvai wiihm ilus a eOj time arc large extents of land which are httle 
belter ihan barren i ock and have little 01 no soil cover We should now consider 
tlic nature .ind cMcnt of soil cover avalablc foi land m different parts of the 
country. 

Unfortunately such information as we have been able to get together is 
mostly of a dc.scrii5ii\e natuic. Theie is next to no information of a quanti- 
tative chiujcia about the actual aicas or productivity in terms of crop yields 
per acre of diffcieiit tvpcs of soils. The following is a very brief summary of 
available information : 

(1) b'oui mam groups of soils aic found extensively all over India. 
Among iliem, tlie alluvial group is by far the most pro- 
ducuve. They arc distributed over practically the whole 
of the Gangctic plains m Uttar Pradesh, West Bengal and 
extend to the Punjab and parts of Assam and Orissa. 
The coastal uacts of southern India are also alluvial, especially 
at ilte mouths of the rivets, where they are known as deltaic 
alluvium. The soils are deficient in phosphoric acid, nitrogen and 
humus, but not genciaily in potash and hme. Interspeised witto 
the alluvial gioup, are parches of sahne and alkahne soils which 
conttun vaiymg amounts of soluble salts. Such OT® of soils are 
found in Uttar Pradesh (‘«sai’ land), Bombay Deccan and a portion 
of Nortli Bihar. 

(jO Then tlierc are the black soils which are loamy to clayey in texture, 
vary in depth, and contain lime kankar in varymg percentages, 


(»0 


ndfieccalaum carbonate, rnese sous 

ultivation of cotton and are known m many places as ‘black cotton 

mis’ or ‘teeuf. Kesemblmg tropical black earth, they are very well- 

jui u O , . , . ^ QTvrl .Qaiirn.chtTJl. 


sfined soils wlucft occupy uicyraiLw ^ , i 

estem parts of Madhya Pradesh, Madhya Bharat, wd Hyderabad 
rd some parts of Madias including the districts of Tirunelv^ an 

l^athapuram. The sods am fiurly fertile and very useflil for 

,^erci/crop8. They am generally deficient m mtrogen, phos- 
horic add and organic matter, but potash and hme are usuaUy high. 

inther fairly well-defined and extensive group consists of red sods. 
S^ widelym depth and fettihty in different parts of Ma 
Kga^aUyrfmediumtoIowfertdity. They cover t^yfege 
ais of Madras! Mysore, south-east Bombay, east Hyderabad 
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and a strip of tract running along the eastern part of idadhya 
Pradesh to Chhota Nagpur and Orissa. In the north, the ted 
soil area etttends into and includes the greater part of the Santhal 
Parganas in Bihar, the Bitbhum district of West Bengal, the 
Miraapur, Jhansi and Hamirpur districts of Uttar Pradesh, northern 
portion of Madhya Bharat, the Aravallies and the eastern half of 
Rajasthan 

(in) The last of the four main groups consists of latetite and lateritic 
soUs. Soils of this group ate derived by the atmospheric wratheiing 
of several types of rocks under monsoon conditions of alternating 
dry and net periods. Well developed latetite and lateritic sods ate. 
found on the sumnuts of hills of the Deccan, Madhya Bharat, Madhya 
Pradesh, and of the Rajmahal and Eastern Ghats, and certain parts 
of Orissa, Bombay, Malabar and Assam The soils are deficient in 
potash, phosphoric add and lime. On higher levels these soils 
are exceedingly thin and gravelly, but on lower levels and in the 
valleys they consist of heavy loams and clays On the whole, these 
soils are poor. 

(o) Other miscellaneous types of soils include desert or arid soils occur- 
ring in the regions hating low rainfall, e g,, Ajmer, eastern 
Rajasthan etc. Marshy or peaty soils occur over small areas in 
Travancote, and m parts of West Bengal, Orissa and rMadras. Hdl 
sods, which are generally sandy or red loam occur in the hily 
regions of West Bengal, Punjab and Assam 

20 We caiinot grow food unless we have topographically usable land nith 
at least the minimum of usefiil soil But land alone will not do; even if it is 
pel fccily level and has the most fertde soil cover, it cannot be used to grow 
iood or any other crops unless there IS rain 


The amount of rain that falls cn Indian territor)' every year, and year 
after \ ear, is s^ethmg colossal. Let us consider an inch of ram fniliTig cn an 
.acre of land The ttatw tthich thus collects disappears from view ven- quickly 

tmJ one do« not, therefore, appreciate the fatt that the quantitj’ is W 

- he t aght of this water isnoless than 2,800 maunds Onan averSS 
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Sum for thcmsdvcs! If only this enormous amount of rain fell evenly both in 
space and in time, the amount of food wliich is now giown on our land can 
be gicatly inaeased. Unfoitunately, nature distributes rain even more unevenly 
than soils. Some tracts get too much rain, many get too little. -A great ded of 
rain falls in such places and at such times that it cannot be used to any 
good putpose. 


21. One of the maps at the begim^ of this chapter shows the division of 
the country into five 'rainfall belts’ which have been named as follows ; 


Rainfall belt Aimalramfall 

Blue belt ... . ■ Ereeedjng 75 inches ; 

Darh green belt . Between 50 and 75 inches j 

Light green belt . . . . Between 30 and 50 inches. 

Brown belt . . ... Between 15 and 30 mdies i 

Yellow belt. .... Below 15 inches 


The blue belt and the dark gteai belt cover almost exactly a third of the 
country. They are well provided with enough rain, which is generally, though 
not invariably, also dependable. 

The light gieen belt covets almost exactly anothei third of the countiy. 
Here the rainfall, if timely, is adequate; but the vagaries of the monsoon are apt 
to cause occasional failure of mops and consequent distress. 

The brown belt and the yellow belt, taken together, cover the remaining 
third of the country. Here the seasonal fluctuations are so ftequent, that they 
are more or less regularly expemed ; and when they occur, they cause a great 
deal of hardship to the people and expense to Government. The yellow belt 
has so little rain that a gieat many people do not live there. The brown belt 
where one-fourth of our people live, is exposed to special hazards which are a 
permanent problem for the people and the Government. 


22 If we ate to make an intelligent study of why the people happen to be as 
unequ'ally disnibuted as they are in difeent parte of om countiy it is ess™al 
Te Luld get behind the existing pofitital divisions of the count:}' into states 
their Rouping in zones. We should visuahse the countiy as consisung of 
tot pL wUch are distinguished fiom one another by ifferences of 
U -r ..otnfiill— the maior ftctois which determme how much of 

turn, detramine how mm cooM mahe a imog M dw Iwd. 
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Western Ghats and Coastal Regionj and (5) tlie Eastern Ghats and Coastal 
region. These regions, however, are very large units. Big differences 
occur within them because of differences in the amount of rainfall, as also 
to some extent because of vaiiatioiis in the soils. So, these regions have been 
dividedinto 15 ‘sub-ie^ons’ as shown below : 

Code Code 

No R^on No Svb-Rcgm 


1 Himalayan 


2 Northern Plains 


( I 1 Western Himalajjn 
I 2 Eastern Himalayan 

r2i Lower GangcticPUms 
J 2*2 Upper Gangctic Plains 
I 2 3 Trans-Gangclic Plains 
2*4 ThcDcscn 


3 Peninsular Hills and Plateau 


f 3 I North-West Hills 
3* 2 North Central HiUs & Plateau 
3 3 North-East Plateau 
3 4 ^^orth Deccan 
3*5 South Deccan 


4 Western Ghats and Coastal 


5. Eastern Ghats and Coastal , 


/ 4 1 Guirat-Kaihiawar 
\ 4 2 Malabar-Konlan 

/ 5 I North Alodras & Onssa Coastal 
\ 5 2 South Madras 


Thrae sub-regions, m turn, have been divided into ‘natural divisions’ each 


G-Htgh Dmitf Sul-Regions 

ApPRoxiMATav one-half of the tenni,. t .v v 

one-quarter of Indian laid Tfc trS 

swtegions specified in Tabir 3 on opposuejj? 
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Table 3 


Nome 0/ s«h-Ttgion 

Popidatton 

(INUKHS) 

Demity 

(KUMBHt 

MR 

SQ. MILE) 

Land aiea 
(m LAKHS 
Of Acms) 

Land area 
per capita 
(in cents) 

Lower Gangetic Plains 

. 700 

832 

538 

77 

Upper Gangetic Plains 

389 

681 ' 

366 

94 

Malabar-Konkan 

. 238 

638 

239 

100 

Soutli Madras 

307 

554 

355 

II5 

North Madras & Orissa Coastal 

in 

461 

293 

139 

Total 5 sub-rlgions 

1.845 

660 

L 79 I 

97 


The sub-regior.s are ananged in order of density of settlement of the people on 
the land. We may examine what are the conditions of topography, soil and 
rainfall which enable the land to be used in such a way as to suppoit much 
larger numbers in these sub-regions than elsewhere. 


' 24. Lower Gangetic Plains— This sub-region includes the whole of West 
Bengal except three sub-Himalaysn districts (Jalpaiguti, Darjeeling and Cooch- 
Behar) j the whole of Bihar except Chhota Nagpur division ; and also Eastern 
Uttar Pradesh (that is to say, the districts of Banaras, Ghazipur, Ballia, Gorakh- 
pur, Deoria, Azamgarh, Gonda and Bahraich) The total population is 700 
lakhs. The land area is 538 lakhs of acres. In terms of India, the population 
percentage is 19-4; while the land area percentage is only 6 Theland area 
per capita is 77 cents— against India’s 225 In this sub-region, the rmge of 
variation is not very laige. The land area per capita is 73 cents in West 
Bengal Plain, 76 cents in North Bihar Plain and 75 cents in East Uttar Pradesh 
Plain. It rises to 89 cents in South Bihar Plain which include some hills and 
plateau tracts. The sub-region as a whole, is one large plam Out of the 
total of 77 cents per capita, 74 cents ate plain-dand. A small fringe of plateaus 
and hills accounts for the remaming 3 cents. 


The soils are among the best in hidia West Bengal Plain soils arc almost 
wholly aUuvial, ran^g fiom ted to brown loams with lateiiuc soils m the old 
alluvial area. 

The North Bihar Plain soils are aUuvial and calcareous In South Bihar 

Plain, both aUuvial and ted sandy soils occur The alluvial soils of East liiar 

Pradesh vary from sands to heavy 


13 
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The rainfall is normally ample and rarely excessive. About 284 lakhs of 
acres fall in the hght green belt, the greater part of the rest of the sub-region 
m the dark green belt and a small ftmge m the blue belt. The average rainfall 
vanes from 56 inches in the West Bengal Plain to 44 inches m East Uttar Pradesh 
and South Bihar Plain The average number of lainy days ranges from 73 m 
West Bengal Plam to 50 in East Uttar Pradesh. 

Out of the total of 538 lakhs of acres, 512 lakhs of aaes are topographically 
usable Out of tUs agam, the net area sown is 356 lakhs of acres, or 51 cents 
per capita Double-aopping is heavy— in feet the heaviest of all the sub-regions 
of India It covets 27 9 pet cent of the net area sown. Irrigation is also 
lugh— 21 6 per cent of the gross sown area 

Fallow land is relatively small, being only 9 7 per cent of the net area sown. 
Unused'*' land is also small (10 8 pet cent of the total land area). There is very 
little forest Minerals are sc^ce in diis sub-regionf Mica is produced in 
South Bihar Plain (8 6 per cent of India’s output) There is also some salt- 
petre 


25 Upper Gangettc Plains— This sub-regjon includes all the districts 
of Uttar Pradesh with the exception of (t) the ten districts already mpntinnpH 
as included in the Lower Gangedc Plains ; («) the five Himalayan districts 
of Garhwal, Tehii-Garbwal, Nainital, Almora and Dehra Dun , and (m) the 
five upland and hiHy districts of Jhansi, Jalaun, Hamirpur, Banda and Mirzapur. 
Three hundred and dghty-nine lakhs of people hve here over a land area of 
366 lakhs of acres In terms of India, the population percentage is io‘9 and 
the bnd ^ea pacentage is 4'8 The land area per capita is 94 cents. 
PracncaUy the whole ofit (93 cents) consias of plain tracts only. The land 
mea per capita^ shghtly larger in West Uttar Pradesh Plain (99 cents) than in 
Central Uttar Pradesh Plain (89 cents). ^ 

The soik of the sub-region are mostly alluvial. They vary widely in 
texture <^y “d loam to sandy types A few typical black cotton soils also 

occur m Allahabad district. 


The rai^ is not so heavy as in the Lower Gangelic Plains The main 

ails^e Mt green 

bjl^y a smaU area (31 lakhs of acres) falls in the dark green bl! m 

UM put to wnoM kinds of quasi agriculttitil stid iion-.cnn,l...r.'l ^ >>™ Would lududo 

sites, Iiimcsnnd quames, toads, rivets, ctaunela ett uses, such as village sites, town 

t A part or thelSanigan) coaffleld wbicli emends mto .. _ 

mineialresources of the adjotnuig North-East HaSn suhTt^o^ “ 
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is counterbalanced by a somewhat larger area (87 lakhs of acres) fallin g h the 
brown belt. Following the diminishing trend (as one moves up the Gangetic 
plains) the average rainfall drops from 44 inches in East Uttar Pradesh of the Lower 
togetic Plains to 37 inches m Central Uttar Pradesh and then to 33 inches 
in West Uttar Pradesh. The average number of rainy days also diminishes from 
50 in East Uttar Pradesh to 45 in Central Uttar Pradesh and 40 in West Uttar 
Pradesh. As the rainfall diminishes in amount, it tends also to become less 
dependable. Out of the total area of 366 lakhs of acres, 346 lakhs of acres are 
topographically usable. The net area sovm is 237 lakhs of acres, or. 61 cents 
per capita. The double-aop percentage is heavy— 24 '2 per cent ; so also 
itrigation— 24 6 per cent Fallow land is even smaller than in the Lower 
Gangetic Plains (-5 • 6 per cent) But the ratio of unused land is rather higher 
(being 14' 8 per cent). The area classified as forest is negligible and minerals 
of any significance are practically non-emtent. [ Small quantities of saltpetre 
are worked at some places.] 

26. Maubar-Konkan— This sub-region includes the entire west 
coast of India to the south of the Daman Ganga river. It consists of Greater 
Bombay, Bombay-Konkan (t e., districts of Thana, Kolaba, Ratnagiri and 
Kanara), West Madras (t e , Malabar, South Kanara and Nilgiri distrias), 
Coorg and Travancore-Cochin. . Two hundred and thirty-eight lakhs of people 
live here m an area coveting 239 lakhs of acres. In terms of India, the poptda- 
tion percentage is 6' 6 and the land area percentage is 2 9 The land area 
per capita consists of 100 cents. The terram here is such that it is impossible 
to demarcate a topographically homogeneous territory without cutting dear 
across administrative boundaries down to district level So, the sub-region 
includes the main chain of the Western Ghats as well as the narrow fringe of 
coastal plains to its west. Areas of veiy varied topography are, therefore, 
necessardy included, and there are corresponding variations in rainfall. The 
pattern of land utilisation and density of settlement of population differ sharply 
as between the coastal strip, the slopes of the ghats, and tlie heights Out of 
the total of 100 cents of land area per capita in this sub-region, hills contribute 
56 cents, while plains account only for 40 vents There are 3 cents of 
plateau-land and one cent of mountain— land 

The soils in this sub-region vary from medium black in tJic north, to the rc.l 
gravelly, loamy and latcritic soils in the south. Red loams and lellovv 
loams predonunate in Travancore-Cochin. 

Raiafallis very heavy in Malabar-Konkan- heaviist in InAi 
the Eastern ffimalayan sub-region. The annual r.tinfall is o-.er to: t-- .. 
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along the west coast ftom Mbag near Bombay to Cochin in the south. 
A few stations in Coorg and on the Cardamom hills in Tiavancore-Cochin get 
well over 200 mches of rain in a year. Several stations on the western slopes of 
the South Kanara and Malabar dMcts receive rainfall of the order of 180 inches. 
On the eastern side of the ^ats the annnalrainM is muchless. TheNilgitis, 
for instance, receive about 55-^0 inches and quite a few of the stations receive 
less than 40 inches. All this is manly Ae souA-west monsoon. The 
souAem half of Ae sub-region also gets a httle rain fi:om Ae norA-east 
monsoon. Thus Ae greater part of this sub-region (194 lalAs of acres) falls in 
the blue belt and about 32 lakhs of aaes in Ae dark green belt. 


The average number of rainy days ranges from 121 in West MaAas, 118 
in Coorg and Travancore-Cochin to 95 in Bombay-Konkan and 74 in Greater 
Bombaj'. The sub-region is, Aerefote, one of Ae very few parts of InAa, of 
which It can be said Aat it never suffers from Aought Out of Ae total area 
of 239 lakhs of aaes, Ae topographically usable area is 128 lakhs— Ae hilly 
country accounts for a heavj' write-off. The net area sown is 73 lakhs of acres, 
or 31 cents pei capita Fort)' -six per cent of Ae land is classified as Allow — a 
very high ratio, (m fact, the highest among all Ae sub-regions) But Ae unused 
land ratio is nearly as low as in Ae Lower Gangetic Plains (10 7 per cent). 

The double-aop percentage is ii 0 and irrigation percentage is 12-3 
bom 01 them bemg somewhat below Ae all-InAa average 


acresoutofa classified 

of 231 lakhs). The forests are also valuable. Fishing makes a s iimifirj.n r 


It sub-regjon consists mainly of the CgmmV pijfa, 

Chingleput, MaAas, North Arcnr rWn c i SouA Arcot 

hundred and .017 ate of 1 ^ G»mbatore. Thre^ 
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Mils and later slopes gradually towards the sea. In addition, there are several 
isolated hills withm this sub-region. 

In the major- part of the interior of tMs sub-region, there are red loams, 
and medium black soils. Coastal alluvium, though relatively smaller in extent 
is of much value. 

Unlike the rest of India, the principal rainy season of tMs sub-region does not 
coincide with the south-west monsoon. As the entire area is Mdden by the 
Western Ghats [eyxept for the small opening called the Palghat Gap about 20 
miles wide) the full blast of the rain-bearing winds of the south-west monsoon 
is not felt in this sub-region. October to December is the mam rainy season, 
when about 60 % of ramfall occurs in the coastal smp aud about 40 % in the 
mteiior. While the average annual ramM is 37 inches and the average number 
of rainy days is 49, there are considerable local variations withmthesub-region. 
The main bulk of the sub-region (275 lakhs of acres) falls m the hght green 
belt, while 70 lakhs of aaes Ml in the brown belt. Most of the latter and a 
good parf of theformer are affected ty considerable fluctuauons in the amount, 
tuning, and duration of rainfall. Out of the total land area of 355 lekhs of acres 
269 are topographically usable. The net area sown is 134 lakhs of acres or 44 
cents per capita Fallow land is relatively large, bemg 38 5 per cent There 
IS a fair amount of double-crop (16 7 per cent) while the iragauon percentage 
^ (33 '6) IS the Mghest among all the sub-regions. The percentage of unused 
land is relatively small (12-8). Of the land area, ■ 14-9 per cent is classed 
_as forest. Fair amounts of varied mineral deposits are known to exist, 
of wMch magnesite, chromite, iron ore, lignite, limestone and gypsum are the 
more important. [ Actual workmg on any significant scale is, however, pracu- 
cally limited to m^nesite] Salt is made all along the coast. 

28. North Madras and Orissa Coastal— This sub-iegion includes all 
the east coast districts of Onssa' and Madras firom Balasore in the north to 
Pulicat lake m the south The districts are : Balasore, Cuttack, Pim, part of 
Ganjam, Visakhapatnam, Snkakulam, East Godavari, West Godavari, Guntur, 
Krishna and Nellore. Two hundred and eleven lakhs of people five here 
on 293 lakhs of acres of land In terms of India, the population percentage 
is 5-8 and the land area percentage is 3-6 The land area per capita 
139 cents It ranges firom 102 cents m the Onssa Coastal division to 1^6 m 
North Madras division. The sub-r^on mcludes the Eastern Ghats which arc 
of an average height of about 2,000 feet, while some of the peaks are oicr 
5,000 feet m elevation. The break upofthelandareapsrrapirais therefore 
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to8 cents of plains, 29 cents of hills and 2 cents of plateaus. There are n6 
mountains. 

The alluvial soils of the coast (m^y deltaic) are very fertile. As one goes 
inland, they give place to black cotton and red ferruginous types. 

The average annual rainfall is 57 inches in the Orissa Coastal division and 
the average number of rainy days is 71. The averages fall to 39 and 50 respec- 
tively in North Madras division. The bulk of the land (193 lakhs of acres) 
Msinfhe light green belt; 64lakhsofacres,mostly in Orissa Coastal division, 
fall m the dark green belt ; while 35 lakhs of acres (all of which he in the North 
Madras division) M in the brown belt The raimest part of the year is from 
June to Septerhber. This sub-region also gets rain from the north-east 
monsoon during October and November. 

Out of thetotallandarea of 293 lakhs of aaes, 235 lakhs are topograpWcally 
ncaWp The net area sown is 119 lakhs of acres or 57 cents per capita. The 
land classified as fallow is 27 • 3 per cent Double^crop is distinctly higher ±an 
in South Madras being 22 : per cent, while irrigation percentage is nearly as 
high (32' 9) The percentage of unused land is practically the same as in South 

Madras (i2 7) Forests are also nearly the same (14' 3 per cent). Mineral 

production is himted to the mining of mica in Nellore, manganese in Visakha- 
pamam and a little chromite m Krishna Salt is made all along the coast. 

29 Ale HVE sub-segions— If we consider all the five high density 
sub-r^ons together and wmpare the territory with the country as a whole, 
the mam results are as follows ; 


I— The populauon of the five sub-regions is 1,845 l^khs against India’s 
3,613 (or 50 I per cent) The land area is only 1,791 lakhs of acres 
against India’s 8,126 (or 22-0 pet cent) So the land area per 
capita IS only 97 cents against India’s 225 (or 43' i per cent). 


//— But the topographical components of the land in the five sub-r^ons 
are far more ftvourable for cultivation, as shown in Table 4. If 
Table 4 we write-off 95 % of mountams. 


Percentage of total land area 


Topcgrapheal 

empcnmts 

High d&\5tty 
sub~regiotu 

India 

Plain? 

80 

43 

Th’C'ius 

3 

28 

Hiih 

*7 

18 

Mountnia? 

11 

18 

100 

100 


75 % of hills, 25 % of plateaus 
and 5 % of plains, we are left 
with 81 cents of topographically 
usable land in the high density 
sub-r^ons out of 97 cents of 
the entire land area per capita 
A similar write-off leaves us 
only 151 cents out of 225 cents 
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of land area per capita m India. Actually these 151 cents ate 
reduced to 140 cents when such ‘land’ as die Rann of Kutch and 
the Thar desert are written off the plains of India. The write-off 
is only ,16% for the five sub-regions, while it is 33 to 38 pet cent for 
India. 


Ill— The distribution of the land among different rainM belts is also 
more favourable in the high density sub-regions as shown in 


Table 5 


Percentage of total land area 


Rawfall belts 

High density 
sub-regtom 

India 

Blue belt 

II 

II 

Dark green belt . 

23 

21 

Light green belt . 

56 

37 

Brown belt 

10 

24 

Yellow belt 

100 

7 

100 


Table 5. It should be noted that 
the ratios of land Ming in the 
blue belt and the dark green belt 
are very nearly the same in 
both cases. The advantage 
possessed by the high density 
sub-regions is the smallness 
of the brown belt and the 
absence of the yellow belt, and 
a corresponding excess of the 
li^t green belt. 


IV— When we consider the net area sown per capita, yit find the difference 
between tlie high density sub-regions and the country as a whole 
is considerably narrowed down. The figure is 50 cents for the 
former and 79 cents for the latter. From what has already been 
said It is clear that, acre for acre, the sown area in the hrgh 
density sub-regions must be more productive than the sown area 
elsewhere in India, because it includes a much larger proportion of 
the fertile alluvium of the plains, and a much smaller proportion 
of the less fertile soils of the plateaus. Higher natural fertility 
enables less land to be left fallow ; while more ample rainfall 
enables more land to be irrigated and more land to be sown more than 
once. The comparative figures of land use are shown in Table 6 on 
next page. 
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Table 6 


Htih dcmty 

Indices nse sub-regions India 


1. 

Percentage of net area sown to total land area 

50 

35 

2 . 

Percentage of net area sown to topographical!) 
usable area 

62 

S6 

3- 

Double-crop percentage 

23 

13 

4- 

Imgation percentage .... 

25 

16 

I. 

Fallow percentage 

iS 

22 

2. 

Percentage of classified land of-- 

Forests ^ • 

II 

15 

3. 

Other land *una\ailable for cultitation’ 

17 

Id 

,4* 

Unused land 

12 

17 


D — Low Dmity Sub-Rcgiom 


We j!AY now mm by way of ammst to those sub-regions where densitt’ 
is low and the land area per capita is correspondingly high The extreme 
instance is the Desert sub-r^on and next in order are the two Himalayan 
sub-r^ons. Lastly, there are three sub-regioiis in the northern half of the 
Peiunsular Hills and Plateau region— in all of which the densiw is well below the 
meaninlndia. Onthewhole,thesixsub-regionscoveralittlelessthan one-half 
of Inca’s land, and the people liting there number only between one-fifth and 
one-fouith of India's population. The following table shows the population, 
land area, density and land areapei capita of these six sub-regions ; 


Table 7 


ac 


Name of sub-re^an 


Detwty 

(KUJiBER Land area Leniddi'ea 
Population PER (iK LArhs per capua 
(IN LAKHS) SQ ^ULE) OF ACRES) (iK CENTS) 


The Desert 
Western Himalayas . 

Eastern Himalayas , 
Xorth-West Htll< 

North Ceniral Hills & Plateau 
Nonh-East Plateau . 

ToTAL6stJB-BEGI01sS . 


46 

61 

90 

68 

124 

ilg 

104 

163 

138 

164 

. 290 

192 

792 

129 


4S2 

852 

674 

409 

537 

967 

3s92i 


1,047 

944 

542 

394 

389 

333 

495 
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We shall now examine what are those conditions of topography; soil and 
rainfall which distinguish these sub-regions from others; the nature of land use 
and its relation to the density of settlement of the people. 

31. The Desert— This sub-region consists of the following western 
districts of Rajasthan : Ganganagat; Bikaner; Chutu, Jodhpur, Barmer, Jalore 
Pali, Nagore and Jaisahner. The greater part of the sub-region consists of a 
land surface on which there is no running water. There are some groups of 
hills occurring in the eastern part of Jodhpur on the western side of the Aravalli 
range Out of the total land area per capita, namely 1,047 ““^s, 971 cents are in 
plains, 63 cents are in plateaus and 13 cents are in lulls. Two hundred and fifty- 
four lakhs of acres— that is to say, 552 cents per capita— are, as already e^lainei 
hardly capable of supporting hfe to any significant extent. They must be left 
out of the reckoning. Even of the rest, the soils in the south, central and 
western areas are mosdy light and sandy. Fertile patches increase ftom west 
to east. 

The greater part of the sub-region (90 per cent) falls in the yellow belt. 
In fact, it is tteee-quarters of the entire yellow belt . The remaining ten 
per cent of the sub-r^on hes in the brown belt. The average 'rainfall over 
the whole area is ii inches and the average number of rainy days only 13. 

Village land records are available for only 81 lakhs of aaes out of 482. 
Arcnr iiing to available figures, the net area sown per capita is 68 cents. 
Double-crop is neghgible. There is a certain amount of localised irrigations 
The fallow percentage is large and forests are non-existent. There are reasons 
to believe that cultivation aaeages of this sub-region are under-stated. So 
the net area sown per capita is probably more than 68 cents. It is difficult to 
make any sort of estimate as to what the true figure might be, but it seems unlikely 
that It fte any very considerable proportion of the land area per capita. 
Mineral production in the sub-region consists mainly of salt from Sambhar 
lake, and gypsum in Bikaner and Jaisahner (which accounts for most of the 
country’s output). A small quantity of low quahty coal is also produced in 
Bikaner. 

32 Western Himalayas— This sub-r^on consists ofthe entire state of 
Jammu and Kashmir, two distncts of the Punjab (Kangra and Simla), 

Pradesh, Bilaspur and five districts of Uttar Pradesh (Garhwal, Tehn-Garhwal, 
Nainital, Almora and Dehra Dun) Ninety lakhs of people five on 852 lakhs 
of acres here. Jammu and Kashmir accounts fcr an estimated 44 lakhs of pcc^Ic 
on 594 lakhs of acres with a land area pel capita of no less than ^345 cents This 
state is, therefore, even more sparsely populated than the Desert. In the 
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rcmaming pans of the Western Himalayan sub-region there are 46 lakhs of 
people living on 258 lakhs of acres. The land area pei capita is 560 cents, 
which is made up of 380 cents of mountains, 150 cents of hills, 10 cents of 
plateaus and 20 cents of plains. 

The sods in the low-lying plams are mostly alluvial The teicture classes 
arc usually loams and clay loams while stiff day sods are also found in the valleys. 
On the hills, the suifece and sub-sutftce soils are stony and sandy. 

The average annual rainfall m Jammu and Kashmir is 39 mches. In the rest 
of the Western Himalayas, the average is 50 inches, the average number of 
rmny days being 70 to 75 Out of 258 lakhs of acres {exclusvce of Jammu 
and Kashmir) 134 lakhs fall in the dark great belt and 8 q lakhs m the hght green 
belt. A small area of 35 lakhs falls m the blue belt. 

Village records are available for 282 lakhs of acres out of 852. If we 
exclude Jammu and Kashmir, the net area sown per capita is 63 cents against a 
topographically usable area of 83 cents. Double-crop percentage is high (24 ’5 
per cent) as also iirigation (19 -7 per cent) Fallow land is relatively small (lo' 8 
per cent) 


• rocksalt are the only mmerals which are worked— the former 

m the Himalayan foot-hills ofthePiiniab and the latter m Mandi m Himachal 
Pradesh Deposits of copper, gypsum, bauxite, bentonite and magnesit e are 
known to exist but ate not worked 

of Assam, 

Manipur, Tnpura and Sikkim and also three distncts of West Bengal (Darieeling 

in the Braliir.aptitTa VaUey whos^aUiSs^ ^ sub-region is found 
hrown Other plam sods of Assam consist oS 
he hills some heavy days are found Tn f“ 

m Tnpura red loams (latcritcs) occur deep and 

Ilic rainfiill is abundant, and never fiiilintr • i* n 
Krr m most pans of the sub-rcgion Owine to ^ 

the lulls in relation to ihe rain-bcanng wml of th <=f 

. meuni of r.unfall varies sharply from place to place monsoon the 

Kh , 1 .T.o Jainti.1 Hills receives the world recorf taikfaU^’f ’ “ the 

■dill, iwo itaimns in Nowgong distnet receive oX mches per year, 

^ ®”‘y 48 mches and 6o mches 
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respectively The average rainfall for the region as a whole is io8 inches and 
the number of rainy days is well over loo. Five hundred and seventy lakhs of 
aaes out of 674 fall) therefore, in the blue belt and practically all the remaining 
land in thd dark green belt. A small area ofg lakhs m the Assam Hills appears 
to fall in the light green belt. 

Village records are^ available for 391 lakhs of acres out of 674. The net 
mrea sown pa- capita is 59 cents agamst a topographically usable area of 225 
cents. Double-aop is 14 per cent and nrigation t6 ■ 5. Fallow land is rather 
high (29 '4 per cent). The area classed as forest is relatively small— between one- 
sixth and one-seventh. The percentage of unused land (48 '3) is highest 
among all the sub-regions of India Ifthese figures are compared with diose 
of Western Himalayas {exclusme of Jammu and Kashmir) we amve at the first 
mdication of the existence of some parts of India where a reserve of cultivable but 
uncultivated land is still available. This sub-region contains the only 
petroleum field of India and it supplies 5 per cent of India’s requirements. Coal 
is found in association with petroleum in Lakhimpur district at the eastern 
end of the Assam Valley It is also found on the plateau m the Garo Hills and 
in the Khasi and Jamtia Hills distna Other minerals known to exist but 
not worked, are sillmamte in Gauhati and copper m Sikkim. 

34. North-West Hills— The sub-iegion is made up of the whole of 
Madhya Bharat except the three lowland districts (Bhind, Gird and Morena), 
and eight districts in south-eastern Rajasthan (Udaipur, Dungarpur, Banswara 
Snohi, Chittorgarh, Kotah, Bundi and Jhalawar) One hundred and four lakhs of 
people live on 409 lakhs of acres, with a land area per capita of 394 cents. The 
sub-region includes the Aravalh hill ranges which run from north-east to the 
south-west and form the north-western boundary It also includes the Vindhya 
and Satpuratanges rurming east to west, of which the latter forms the southern 
boundary. The composition of the land area per capita is 296 cents of plateaus, 

56 cents of hills and 42 cents of plains. The soils are mostly red and sandy. 
Medium bHck soils occur in Chittorgarh district and in Madhya Bharat Plateau. 

A mosaic of red and black soil is found m the Madhya Bharat Hifs division. 
The average rainfall is 35 mches, varying from 30 inches in the Rajasthan HiUs 
to 37 inches in Madhya Bharat Plateau. The average number of rainy days 
varies from 34 m Rajasthan Hills to 44 in the Madhya Bharat Hills. Out 
of 409 lakhs of aaes, 235 fall m the hght green belt and 174 M in the broini 
- belt. Approximately 44 laths of people living in this sub-region are exposed to 
the seasonal hazards of the brown belt The net area sown pci capita is 144 
cents against a topographically usable area of 276 cents. Double-crop and 

23 
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manganese, grapliite and file clays are found in North-West Madhya Pradesh. 
Coal (in tiic Pencil Valley field) and manganese (in tlie Chhindwara district) 
arc the principal minerals which are worked in fair quantities. Coal is also 
produced in the VindhiTi Pradesh division of this sub-re^on, where hmestone 
is also worked for the manufacture of cement Small quantities of diamonds are 
also found here. Deposits of bauidte are known to exist but ate not worked. In 
the Uttar Pradesh districts of tins sub-region, glass sands are worked and form 
the basis of the glass industry of that state. Limestone is also worked for the 
manufaaure of cement. 


36. North-East Plateau— We now come to the last of out six low 
densit}' sub-regions. This is made up of three parts : the Chhota Nagpur 
division of Bihar ; the whole of Orissa except four districts (Balasore, Cuttack> 
Puri and Ganjam Agency) ; and East Madhya Pradesh (that is to say, the dis- 
tricts of Balaghat, Bhandara, Chanda, Raipur, Bilaspur, Durg, Bastar, Raigarh 
and Surgu)a). Two hundred and ninety laldis of people hve on 967 lakhs of aaes, 
with a land area per capita of 333 cents The Maikal range of the great Central 
Indian divide, runs through the north-western part of this sub-region. The 
range is continued north-eastwards as Korea hills and the divide ends at the 
Pareshnath hills in Chhota Nagpur. The plateau hes generally at a high 
elevation in the north, the height being about 2,000-4,000 feet above sea level. 
From the north the area generally slopes southwards or south-eastwards. The 

remaining portion of the sub-region is at a height of about 500-1,500 feet above 
sea level. The composition of the land area par capita is, teefote, 125 emts of 
plateau-land, no cents of hills and 97 cents of plains, yielding a topographically 
usable area of 215 cents. 

In Chhota Nagpur the soils vary fiom red gravelly ferrugmous to loam and 
clays. In East Madhya Pradesh the soils are for the greater pm typical blad 
cotton type Red yeUow type occurs at the eastern end The so* of the 
mland dismets of Orissa are mostly red earths with an occasional mixture of 
latenoc and black soils. 

Rainfah conditions are much better here than even intheNorth^ 

and Plateaus The annual average is 56 
Nagpuito 59 in Orissa Inland. 

63 in East Madhya Pradesh to 75 » Orissa iiland Mt 

region faU in the dark green belt and a relatively small area m the light green belt 

The net area sovnpar cup, mis 94 cents as ag^starj^^^^^^^ 

graphically usable. Double-crop is 14 4 OnrnMe total area of 952 

Fallowlandissh^tlyonthehighside (22 ypnreent). Out ofthe total area oW 
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lalvhs of acresj village recoida are avaflabk for 771 laHis of aaes. They show 
that nearly 240 lakhs of aaes are classified as forest. This is the largest area 
in any sub-region of India The proportion of classified forests to total land area 
IS also high) being in feet the second highest in India (Alalabar-Konkan is first). 
The unused land ratio is 23-3 per cait. These figures indicate that there is 
probably still some reserve of cultivable but uncultivated land. 

This sub-re^cn is distinguished from all othets by its abundance of mineral 
wealth One of the three divisions of this sub-regjon— Chhota Nagpur— 
produces 82 per cent of India’s coal ; 57 per cent of India’s mica , 46 pet cent of 
India’s iron ore , the entire output tf India’s copper ore , and fairly significant 
quantities of manganese, graphite, bauxite, limestone and other minerals 
Another (fivision— East Madhya Pradesh— produces 46 per cent of India’s 
manganese and a little over 4 per cent of India’s coal. It is also known to have 
large deposits of iron ore and some bauxite, but these ate not worked. A third 
division of this sub-region— Orissa Inland— produces over one-half of India’s 
iron ore, one-sixth of India’s manganese and some coal also. 


37 - All six sde-begions — We may now consider all the six low 
density sub-regions together and compare the conditions prevailing in that 
group with those of the country as a whole. The results ate as follows : 

I— The total population of the six sub-regions is 792 lakhs against India’s 
3,613 (21 -g per cent) The land area is, however, 3,921 lakhs of acres 
against Mdia’s 8,126 (48'3 per cent) The land area pa capita is 
495 against India’s 225. 


If The topographical conditions which define the usability of land for 
^nvanon purposes are dissimilar in the different sub-xegions 
One sub-region where topography is eminently favourable is laigely 
Table 8 unusable because of the desert. 

A heaty write-off is necessaiy in 
two others on account of moun- 
tains. The other three are mainly 
plateau-land with a considerable 
proportion of hilly tracts. The 
topographical components of land 
area pel capita are compared in 
Table 8 Out of the total land 
area per capita of 495 cents the 
topog^hically usable area' per 
capitals cents (iiic/Ktiijg Jammu 


Topcigraphcal 

components 


Phin*; 
Platcam , 
Hilh 

Moumam'5 


Fercemogt of total 
land area 


Lou density 
suh-T(pons 


India 


29 

26 

23 

22 

100 


43 

28 

18 

II 

loo 


36 
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Percentage of total 
land area 


Rainfall belt 


Lov) density 
suh-regms 


India 


and Kashmir) The write-off is 53 per cent against India’s 
34 per cent On balance, it is clear that the topographical 
conditions are definitely less fevourable 
III— The distribution of land among the different rainfall belts in these 
six sub-regions compares with India as shown in Table 9 
On the whole, it seems that rainfall conditions are somewhat more 
favourable here than in the country as a whole. The blue belt and 
_ the dark green belt are distinctly 

9 larger but this might not make 

much difference, for where the 
rain falls copiously, smtable land it 
difficult to find The topographical 
wnte-off is heavy. There is a 
small defiat of 5 per cent m the 
hght green belt but this is offset 
by a substantial drop m the 
brown belt It is this which 
mdicates that these sub-regions arc 
certainly not worse off and probably 
sh^tly better off as regards 
ramfall than the counny as a whole. [ The yellow belt is slightly 
large, but the effea of this fector has already been taken into account 
when the worst part of the desert was omitted from the reckoning ] 
IV~ The net area sown pet capita is 96 cen« a® 79 

cents It is difficult to say whether the advantage of the larger area 
is or IS not offset by somewhat lower average of soil quahiy. It is 
probable there is some offsettmg, but it is not complete. The 
comparative figuies of land use are shoivn below : 


Blue belt . 

16 

II 

Dark green belt 

33 

21 

Light green belt 

32 

37 

Brom belt 

7 

24 

Yellow belt 

12 

7 


too 

100 


Table 10 


A 


B 


Indices o f land use 

I I Percentage of net area sown to total land area 

2 Percentage of net area sown to topographically 

usable area 

3 Double-crop percentage 
4 Irrigation percentage 


' I. Fallow percentage 


Forests . . ^ , > 

3 Other land ‘unavailable for culmauon 

. 4 Unused land 


[//a density 
sab"Tcgiom India 


19 

35 

40 

5 ® 

12 

J 3 

zo 

16 

22 

22 
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It shodd be noted particularly that the proportion of net ai^ sot® to 
the topographically usable area is significantly smaller and 4 e unused 
id muo is sign dcantly higher. From tins it ™dd follow to 
the low densitt- is not entirely a matter of to available resomcK 
bein'' poorer. Such a statement would be certainly true of the 
Desertfprobablyalsoofthe North-West Hills and 
Western Himalayas The Eastern Hiinalayas, to Nonh-ifet 
Plateau and to North Central Hills and Plateau sub-regions M 

in a different categorj’. It seems probable, as already mmtioned, 

that they contain some reserve of cultivable but uncultivated land. 

'XTiat is perhaps even more significant is the fan tot these sub- 

rc^ons and more especially to last two among them possess mineral 
resources of a distincdy higher range and value than anjTvhere else in 
India Today, that fact seems to have verj- httle influence on the 
relanve distnbuaon of people on to land But it might well 
make a difference in the future, when to possibilities of industrial 
development— so clearly mdicated by these resources— are more fliUy 
udlised 


E— Medium Density Sub-Regions 

In the ust two sections, we have completed the review of ll out of 15 
.sub-regions of India The other four sub-itgjons are shown in to table below 
together with parliculais of their population, land area and land areapei capita : 


Table it 



Dcfisity 

(number 

Populanm ?m 

(IKWKHS) SQ MItB) 

Land area Land area 
(1KI..AKHS ter capita 
OF acres) (IK cents) 

Tffln'i-G^cc'tc 

259 

332 

499 

193 

^Outh Dcccan 

• 315 

247 

817 

259 

Xonh Dcccan 

239 

246 

621 

260 

Guira*-Ka;bia\\'ar 

I61 

226 

456 

2S3 

Toth 4 sin seoios-s 

974 

260 

a .393 

246 
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39. Teans-Gangetic Plains— This sub-region consists oi (i) the whole 
of the Punjab except the two Himalayan districts (Kangra and Simla) , 
(if) the Patiala and East Punjab States Union ; (m) Delhi ; (tv) three lowland 
districts of Madhya Bharat (Bhind, Gird, Morena) ; (b) eight eastern districts of 
Rajasthan (Jaipur, Took, Sawai Madhopur, Bhaiatpur, Alwar, Sikar, Bhiiwara, 
Jhunjhunu) , and (®i) Ajmer. Two hundred and fi^-nine lakhs of people live 
here on 499 laklis of acres with a land area per capita of 193 cents The enflre 
sub-region lies bettveen about 600-1,500 feet above sea level eitcept in the south- 
west where a part of the Aiavalli ranges enters into Ajmer ivision. The 
composition of the land area per capita is, therefore, 124 cents of plains, 61 cents 
of plateaus and S cents of hills, yielding no cents as the topographically usable 
area. The Punjab Plain consists mostly of alluvium of the same origm as in 
the Gangetic plains, generally sandy loam. Mixture of alluvial and aeolian soils 
cover Delhi, East Rajasthan, Patiala and East Punjab States Union and the low- 
land districts of Madhya Bharat To the south and east of Jaipur, the soils are 
eitlier black cotton or a rich alluvial loam. In Ajmer the soils are mostly sandy. 

We have already seen how average annual rainfall diminishes sharply as 
we move westward up the Gangetic plains When we reach the Trans-Gangetic 
Plain the amount becomes quite small The average ranges from 19 inches in 
Patiala and East Punjab States Union 1028 inches m Madhya Bharat Lowland 
The average number of ramy days ranges from 26 in Ajmer to 36 in Madhya 
Bharat Lowland Out of a total of 499 laWis of aaes, only 26 lakhs he in the 
light green belt Four hundred and twelve lakhs of acres lie in the brown 
belt and 61 lakhs in the yellow belt Alaigepartof the sub-region is, therefore, 
exposed to the hazards of drought. Part of the affected area is, however, 
protected by irrigatioE. 

The net area sown per capita is 95 cents against the topographically usable 
area of no cents. Double-crop is fairiy hi^ (19 pet ““0 irrigation is 
distinctly high (28 per cent). [ The sub-region ranks third highest in India m 
the ratio of irrigated acreage to the gross sown area ] Fallow land is on the 
low side (15-8 per cent) Forest land is negligible. The unused land rauo is 
distinctly small (13 9 per cent) 


As in the Gangetic plains, mineral resources are unimportant. Some lime- 
stone is produced in the foot hills of the Himalayas and there is some mica 
production in Ajmer 

40 South Deccan— This sub-region consists of four divisions, m., 
Mysore, Madras Deccan, South Hyderabad, md Bombay Deccan South® . 
The Madras districts are : Bellary, Anantapur, Cuddapah, and Kumool. m 
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east Three hundred and fifteen laMis of people hve on 817 lakhs of aaes uith ' 
a land area of 259 cents per capita The composition of this area is 175 cents ol 
plateaus, 41 cents of hills and 43 cents of plains- thus yielding 183 cents as the 
topographically usable area. 

In the districts of South Hyderabad and Bombay Deccan SouthOT the 

laadiscoveredbymediumblacksoils,redIoamsandlateriQc soils In Mysore, 

the soUs are predominantly ted sand loam type. In the four districts of Madras 
Deccan, black cotton soils ate assodated trith red loams and sandy loams 
The average rainfall is 32 inches rangmg from 24 inches in the hladras 
Deccan to 35 inches m Hyderabad and 36 inches m Mysore. The average 
number of rainy days is 39 in Madras Deccan and 56 m Mysore. Appromately 
277 lakhs of acres out of 817 Mm the light green belt. Neatly twice that 
area or 520 lakhs of acres M m the brown belt. Some parts of the area— 
notably the distncts of Madras and Bombay— are espet^ly exposed to the 
hazards of drought. RainfeU is not only scanty but capridous j and, in conse- 
quence, severe scarcities and ftmines occur, not merely frequently’, but more or 
less r^ularly. 

The net area sown per capita is 114 cents agsanst 183 cents which are topo- 
graphically usable. Double-aop is almost negli^ble (2 ’7 pet cent) and 
imgation is telauvely small (8 • 9 per cent). The fallow percentage is high ^4 ■ 7 
per cent) A fair amount of land is classed as forest— 123 lakhs of acres out of 
dassified total of 806 lakhs This might be one reason why the unused land 
ratio IS very small ( 6’6 per cent) 


This sub-re^on is feirly important for its mineral resources. Coal is 
produced m South Hyderabad (3 ’6 per cent of India’s output). The entire 
ouqiut of Indian gold is produced in Mysore Mysore has feirly large 
deposits of highquahty iron ore but production is small because there is no coal 
field in the vicinity. Magnesite and chromite ate other nunerals produced 
in Mjsore Manganese is worked in Madras Deccan. Iron ore, limestoae, 
gold and asbestos are known to exist in this area, though not worked. Small 
quantities of bauxite are produced in Bombay Deccan Southern division. 


4s North-Deccan— There are three divisions in this sub-region, viz., 
South-West Madhya Pradesh, North Hyderabad and Bombay Deccan Northern. 
.Amnioti, Buldana, Akola, Yeotmal, Watdha and Nagpur are the Madhya 
30 
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Pradesh districts. West Khandesh, East Khandesh, Dangs, Nasik, Ahmed- 
nagar, Poona, Satara North, Satara Sonth, Kolhapur and Sholapur are the Bombay 
districts. Aurangabad, Parbham, Nanded, Bito, Bhir and Osmanabad are the 
Hyderabad districts. Two hundred and thirty-nine lakhs of people live on 621 
lakhs of acres with an average land area per capita of 260 cents. The sub-region 
is bounded on the north by the Satpuras and on the west by the Western Ghats. 
The land generally slopes frim west to east except in the north where the river 
Tapti, flowmg westward, enters the Arabian Sea. The land area per capita is 
composed of 184 cents of plateaus, 46 cents of hills and 30 cents of plains, 
yieldmg 214 cents as topographically usable area. 

Heavy black cotton soils occur in South-West Madhya Pradesh and North 
Hyderabad. The rest of the sub-region contains medium black soils with a 
fairly considerable area carrying red loam (lateritic) soils. Except in the narrow 
strip near the ghats, the major portion of this sub-region lies in the ram shadow 
of tile Western Ghats, and the rairtfeUis therefore low. The general rainfall is 
36 inches and varies from 30 inches to 37 inches in Bombay Deccan Northern. 
The average number of rainy days ranges finm 44 to 50. Approximately 303 
lakhs of acres out of foi lakhs fall in the light green belt and 275 lakhs fall in 
the brown belt This part of the sub-region is exposed to hazards of drought, 
though not so severely as parts of South Deccan. 

The net area sown per capita is 157 cents as against 214 cents of topographi- 
cally usable area Double-aop is negligible (rp per cent) and the imgation 
percentage is exceedmgly small (4 2) Fallow land is 25 per cent The forest 
area is small and the unused land ratio is extraordinarily small (2 6 per cent, which 
is the lowest ratio among all the sub-r^tms in India) 

This sub-re^on is perhaps the poorest in mineral resources— poorer even 
than the Northern Plains. This is because the sub-region is covered, for the 
most part, by volcanic lavas.- Situated just outside the lava tracts, there is a 
field in Nagpur district of Madhya Pradesh, which is an outlier of 
the mam fields of Bala^at and Bhandaia districts to the east. 


42 GIPAT-KATHIAWAR-This sub-region consists of Kutch, Saurashtia 
and *e districts of Bombay to the north of the Daman Gan^ river (^-,Eanas- 
kantiia, Sabarkantha, Mehsana, Ahmedabad, Kaira, Panch hkhals, Baroda. 
Broach, Surat and AmreU) The north-eastern tracte of the sub-region consi,tt 
of portions of the Satpuras, the Vindhyas and the Gujrat-Mabra hdl OTgis. 
They focus the drainage of the eastern part of this sub-rcgion on “ 

Cambay by a ftn of major rivers of which the most famous are the Na Ma 
mdtteTapti. One hundred and sixtj-onciokhs of people live here on 
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of acres of land with a land area jcr capita of 283 cents. This is composed of 
255 cents of plams; 27 cents of hills and one cent of plateau. The plains, how- 
ever, include 75 lakhs of acres of purely nominal land, mostly marshy wastes 
whidi includes 59 lakhs of aaes in the Timi of Kutch. If this is also written 
off along with the normal percentages of the different topographical compo- 
nents, the topographically usable area per capita is 207 cents. 

The sub-regjon consists of deep black and medium black and alluvial soils. 
Patches of mixed red and black soils and latentics also occur. Nmety per cent of 
the rainfall occurs during the monsoon season— June to September. The 
southern Gu)rat plam and the Tapn VaUey receive a moderate rainfall of 30 inches 
to 40 inches, which mcreases further towards the Satpuras and the north-eastern 
highlands Further north in Gu)rat, there is a steady decline ftom 40 inches 
to 25 inches. There is a steep fall along the Saurashtra coast; and Kutch is 
semi-desert The sub-region enjoys a cunous distinction. It is the only sub- 
region which has some part of its land in all the five rainfall belts The total land 
area (456 lakhs of acres) is distributed as follows : blue belt (4), dark green 
belt (17), light green belt (107), brown belt (247), and the yellow belt (81) 

The net area sown per capita is 129 cents against the topographically usable 
area of 207 cents Double-crop and mrigation are very small (3 7 per cent 
and 3-9 per cent respectively) Fallow land is 20 5 per cent Forests aie 
negligible. The unused land ratio is much the same as m the Upper nangM, ,- 
Plains (14 5 per cent) 

•Manganese is worked in the Punch Mahals district of Bombay. Other 
minerals known in the sub-region are gypsum, bauxite and hmestone Salt 
is made all along the coast, and the output is very large, nearly one-half of the 
tmal production of the country. 


43 Au. lOUR SUB-REGIONS — Considering all four medium density sub- 
regions together, the results arc as follows : 


1 The total population of the four sub-regions is 974 lakhs against 
India’s 3,613 lakhs (or 27-0 per cent). The land area is 2,393^ 
(ifacresag.unst India’s 8,126 (0129-4 per cent). The land area fiei 
ca^iiQ IS 2.|6 cents against India’s 225. 


//- lARli 12 on opposiie page compares the topographical 
of the land .irea per capita in these four sub-regions with 
countrv as a whole. 
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Table 12 


Percentage of total 
land area 




Topographical 

components 

Medium density 
sub-regions 

1 

India 

Flaim 

39 

43 

Plateaus . 

. 48 

28 

Hills 

13 

18 

Mountains 

100 

II 

100 


From the point of view of topo- 
giaphy, the medium density 
sub-regions are perhaps shghtly 
better off than the country as a 
whole. As compared with the total 
land area of 246 cents, the topo- 
graphically usable area is 174 cents. 
The write-off is only 29 per cent 
against 34 per cent for the country 
as a whole. 


Ill— But this advantage is heavily offeet partly because the soil is, on the 
average, poorer; and even more, because the rainfall is much more 
unfavourable. This is seen from Table 13 


Table 13 


Rainfall belts 


Percentage of total 
land area 


Medium density 
sub-i 


India 


The brown belt dominates 
Sixty-one per cent of the land in 
these font sub-regions falls in the 
brown belt, the corresponding 
ratio for the country as a whole 
. being only 25 per cent. 

IV— The net area sown per capita is 
122 cents out of a total land 
area of 246 cents. In the 
country as a whole the net 
area sown pei capitals only 
79 cents against a total land 
area of 225 cents. Quite clearly, there is not only no under- 
utilization of land, there is clear evidence of excessito use. Tabid 
14 on next page compares the main indices of land use as between 
these four sub-regions jointly and the country as a whole 
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r i.PoceotageofnttaiasowitorotidWmJ 

I PetcentaBE of ateasom to topogiaptat! 
) usable area . . • • 

3. Double-crop percentage . . • • 

[ 4 Irngation percentage . . « • 

f r, FaUow percentage 


70 5 ^ 

6 13 

li 16 

26 » 


II 

IS 


15 

16 

17 


j'. Other land ‘onavadable for cbluvabMi’ 

^ Unused land . • c t. 

The figures converge and yield a coherent picwie, whiA “ 
uressuteofpopuladononbndiseven greater on these m^umdena^ 
8ub-regi<Bs than in the high dennty sub-tenons. Though M 
r ainfall is scanty, it is not a) smaSl as to forbid cultivation altogether 
asintheDesert. So, the people have settled and grown in numbers. 

But the fflpridousness of lie rainfall and other ^cmties 01 
cultivadon seem only to provide the people with a strong 
incentive for attempang cultivation over as large an area as 


The &ct that the fallow percentage is higher than the average for 
India not only does not contradict these conclusions, hut rather 
tends to confirm them. Extension of cultivaHon over stib-marginal 
land of low productivity must necessarily entail a hi^t filjQW 
peicentage. 


F — India md At World 

Wr K4V£ SBEK in the last three secrioas how the distribution of the 
people on the land— measured by our (hosen index, the land area per ci^ita— 
varies fiom one sub-repon to another. It stands to reason that there must be 
a fairly dose conneefion between rite aai of the index and the tisefulness of land 
to provide the food needed hy the people who five on it. And we have found, by 
tefamee to the simplest of known fads about the topography, nature of soil, 
34 
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the amount of rainfallj and the nature of land use— that the figures do hang 
together. Without attempting anything in the nature of a mathematical 
correlation— and the data at our disposal are hardly suitable for tliatpupose— 
we can perceive how in some areas the people can and do live on less land per 
head than elsewhere. 

45. We have indeed been led beyond this point to the conception of different 
degrees of utilisation of usable resources. We noticed the apparently anamolous 
(but, nevertheless, credible) circumstance that the people living in the 
medium density sub-regions with apparently more abundant land than in 
the high density sub-regions have in fact had to contend against greater diffi- 
culties and exerted themselves more and achieved an even higher degree of 
utilisation of usable land. 

At this stage, it is appropriate that we should cany our review from within 
our country to the world as a whole, and attempt to form an idea of our 
own position in the distribution of humanity over the land area of the 
world. 

46. The following table show the basic facts of comparison between 
India and the World : 


Table 15 


— 

India 

nvM 

Population (IN croris) .... 

. . 36 

149 

Land area (IN CRORES OF acres) . 

, , 81 

3.!5' 

Area ^cr capna (in cents) : 

All land 

. . 225 

1-354 

Agricultural area . . • • • 

97 

351 
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47 The foregimg figures have beea taken fl:om the Year Book ^ 
i^Stural StatiLcs^issued by the Food and 
SediNations. What is referred to hmas 

to include not only all land actually used for powing food or other aop^ 
(which is what we have hitherto considered as ‘net area sown ) but also fallow 


‘Agricultural area’ according to these publications includes all such Imd and 
in addition, what are cafied ‘pennanent meadows and pastures . We hate 
apparently got no land of this distinctive description : our equivdent of sucn 
land is included ■within our total of ‘net area sown* and ‘fallow lann . 

It appears that the aver^ dtizen of the world uses only a quarter of the land 
on wMch he lives as ‘agricultural area’ j and he uses only about a third of thrs 
agricultural area as aop-land and fallow. On the other hand, tt'e use oter ttvo" 
fifths of the entire land on wluch we five firr ‘agricultural’ purposes and we odti- 
vate almost all of it. In the result, the world citizen cultivates 126 cents against 
our 97 cents. The difference between the areas which ate cultivated is already 
very much less than the difference between tire areas which are available 
What is the explanation for this? One explanation may be that our land 
area per capita includes a somewhat higher proportion of the more productive 
land Another may be that we are over-aowded on too little land and are, 
therefore, unable to pick and choose and have been already compelled to bring 
under cultivation a good deal of poor land which the average world citizen leaves 
waste or uses for rough grazing. It may be that the true explanation consists 
m part of botii 

Here we are faced with much the same questions with which we started when 
we observed the inequality of distribution of people on the land in difetent 
zones within India itself. 


48. It is not very easy to answer the questions firmly, because we are even 
less certain about the relevant fectsofother countries than we are of diferent 

parts of our own. 

So fo as topography is concerned, it does not appear titat the average 
Indian citizen is better off than the average world citizen. It is reckoned that 
the world conasts of; 12 per cent of mountains, 14 per cent of hills, 33 per cent 
of plateaus and 4r per cent of plains. Our country conrists of ; ii per cent of 
mountains, 18 per cent of hills, 28 per cat of plateaus and 43 per cent of plains. 
The write-off, purely on account of topography, is much the same. It seems 
hk^, however, that the proportion of land whirihfhas to be written off as arid 
ortozen land is somewhat smaller in India, than in the world qs a whole. 
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49 . While we cannot be sure whether or not the average land of the world 
is better or worse fitted for cultivation than out land, it is feirly certain that 
the average land of Europe is definitely better fitted. Europe has fewer land- 
forms* that curtail food production, than other continents. Europe has 
also got ‘the highest proportion of well-watered land’. Not only is rainM botli 
adequate and reliable, the rains are gentle and the temperature moderate— 
the soils are not leached by heavy rains that wash out most of the fertility. The 
table below shows the comparison between India and Europe : 

Table 16 


Europe 

(EXalJSIVE 

EimopaN 
India USSRJ 


Population (IN CKORES) . 

36 I 

39 6 

Liindarea(iNCRORESOFACHis) . 

. . 81 3 

I 2 I S 

hteiper capita (in cents) . 



Allland .... 

. . 225 

307 

Agricultural area .... 

• • 97 

153 

Arable land 

• • 97 

92 


The figures of this table merit our very close atKaition. They sliow the 
following : 

Firsts — Europe (ai/nc/i is the jnost deitsdy populated conihicnt of the tcorld) 
is less densely populated than India, The a\'oragc European has more land p-r 
capita than the average Indian — the excess held by the former is voll over. i 
tMrd of all the land held by the latter. 

Secondlyr- The average European has brought oidy '10 ptre.n* of IvJ 
under the plough. The average Indian, on the other hani, has irj-. * 

the plough d3 per cent of his /<md(cvon though tihts a, fir larger prop-^ru*'’*! <». 
thin and poor soilsj and a less adequate and less evenly dis‘ributc.1 
Only thus is the average Indian able to get 97 cents of cyliiv.neJ -mi tu' ’ 
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Thirdly,— Because he has got more and better land mid has used only a 
snmUci fraction of n for cultkatimi, the aaerage Ewopean is able to ham, and 
docs have in addition, 61 cents of agiiailuiral land under ‘permanent meadotos 
midpasmes'. 


These arc important facts. They have a direct beating on the issue much 
debated these days— whether the problem in India is one of ‘over-population’ 
or ‘undcr-developmcnt’ ; and whether food is short becausethereis not enough 
land or because of the alleged ‘inefhdency’ and ‘archaic methods’ of Indian 
farming, t’i'hethet or not the assumption be true tiiat the methods of Indian 
farming are ‘archiuc or 'ineffidenti, no suA assumption is necessary for explaimiig 
the diffaence in the mantional standard of the croerage Eutopeati and the cweaoge 
Indian Even in the absence of any difference in ferming efBdency, Europe 
can produce more plant food pet capita than India because much the same area 
of arable land per capita is available in Europe as in India but with more 
favourable rainfall and soil conditions. In addition, Enrope has got ‘perma- 
nent meadovre and pastures’ whidt must provide a supply of milk, milk 
products, beef, mutton and other foodstuffi of animal origin-fbr which there 
«n te no parallel in India. Thus out of his own resources, the average 

sKcds, in an\ c\cnt, became of the climate) but also better food— licher 

balanced, and more nutritious food Actuallv the nuorom, v ’ 

mo'c r,YT/i itiin j j ««uauy, tne average European consumes 
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Albania, Spain, Ireland, Norway, Sweden and Finland contain almost eitactly the 
same population as our six low density sub-regions, m., the Desert, 
Western Himalayas, Eastern Himal^as, North-West Hills, North Central Hills 
Plateau, and North-East Plateau. The two sets ofterritoriesaie compared 
in the table below : 


Table 17 


European Lena European 
density countries density countries 
suh-repions of sub-regions of 
of India Group A of India Group B 


Population (in crobis) 

i 8 -s 

18'6 

7’9 

7.9 

Land area (iN croris of acris) 

J7 9 

23 '9 

39 ’2 

55 ’3 

Area pet capita (in cents) : 

All land 

97 

154 

495 

700 

Agricultural area. 

59 

127 

101 

257 

Arable land 

59 

56 

lOI 

I 15 


The figures in this table show that ail the conclusions which vae drawn 
in the last paragraph about Europe and India as a whole may be substantially 
repeated with complete validity about eadi of the two groups of European coun- 
tries and their counteipart sub-regions of India separately. In the face of tliese 
figures theie can be no reasonable doubt that, in relation to the natmal resources 
available for the production of food, India is even more heavily over-populated 
than Europe. 

51 We may now conclude this review with a brief glance at ttvo great 
countries— the United States of Amenca and the Soviet Union— where the 
relationship between the land and the people is incomparably mote favourable. 
The total number of people living in both these countries put togetlier is slightly 
smaller than the total number of the people of India But the land area of these 
two counerjes is far more than nine times as large and not far short of ten limes 
as large as India. The basic facts of the comparison are given in Tabu- iS 
on next page. 
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Table i8 


— 

India 

USA. 

USSR 

Population (iK CROR£S) . 

36-1 

I5-I 

T9-4 

Land area (k CKoms OF ACRis). 

. 81 3 

150-5 

390'4 

Area ccpw (iN CEKTS) 

All land . , , . 

• 225 

1.264 

3.046 

Agncultural area .... 

• 97 

741 

448 

Arabic land 

■ 97 

302 

287 


The figures tell their otm story It is true that the Soviet Union and even 
the United States of Amenca have a dearl)' largei proportion of arid and ftozen’ 
lands than Europe or even India. Wehaveno information of a precise and 
quantitative character which can help us to make the correct allowance for the 
oterall differences in topography, dimate and soil Even so, the obsen’ed 
differences in pei capita availabib'ty of all land, agricultural area, and arable land 
^ they cannot be attributed entirely or even in large measure to 
soil dffierences The outstanding &ct must be recognised— the peoples of the 
mtc rates of America and Soviet Russia’have at thdr disposal a definitdy 
s are 0 the usable land ofthe World than the peoples of Europe and 
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Tlie Pattern of Living— 1951 
A — Villages and Towns 


A KMNGEMENTS for the censiis count were made village by village and 
town by town. We have thus got a count of all the dtfeent places where 
people live. The total number of such places is 561)107— 558,089 villages and 
3,018 towns. Out of 3,569 lakhs of people whom we counted, 2,950 lakhs were 
found in villages and 619 lakhs in towns. 


2. Let us suppose that the entite country is divided by lines drawn from 
north to south at tegular intervals of five miles and by other hues drawn fi'om 
east to west similarly at regular intervals of five miles Then, the entire terri- 
tory over which the census was taken would be divided into 47>®74 squares, 
each of which will be five miles long and five miles broad. Let us refer to the 
villages falling within each of these squares as a ‘village gioup’. We shall then 
have 558,089 census villages combined into 47,074 ‘village groups’. An average 
Tnriign ‘village group’ wiU consist, in round figures, of a dozen villages, each with 
rather more than 500 inhabitants. There will be rather more than sk thousand 
villagers in all in each ‘village group’. 

3. The following table shows how fins pattern of ‘village groups’ differs in 

different zones : _ 

Tabie I 


Zone 


Aoeifige 
nwnber <if 
villagers 
per milage 


Villages aiid villagers in an average 
milage groi^ (25 SQ miles ) 

Number of Number of 

villages mllogers 

(rounp figure) (in thousands) 


North India 
East India . 
^South India . 
'West India . 
Cwitralfiidia 
North-West India 


4S9 

433 

1,052 

708 

431 

447 


25 

18 

9 

7 
9 

8 


12 2 

78 

9 0 
5 0 
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Table i brings out a puzzling fact. Either the size of the village is 
vet}- large in some zones and very small in others ; or what is called a ‘village’ 
means one thing in one zone and another thing m another zone. Let us look at 
the figures of this table more closely. The figures in the last column are the most 
straightforward They show how many thousand villagers are likely to be found 
in every ‘village group’— the imaginary square, five miles long and five miles 
broad. It is less than four thousand in North-West India and Central India, 
while it IS twelve thousand in North India. The difierences between one 
zone and another simply show that the villagers are more densely settled in one 
zone than in another. The figures of the last column yield no new informa- 
tion; they throw up in another form, the familiar feet of unequal distribution of 
people over the land (which has been tboroughly analysed in the last chapter). 
But there is one difierence : the figures aie limited to villagers only, town dwel- 
lers not being counted. 


The next question is the meaning of the figures in the second and third 
columns Why is it, that the average South Indian village has such a large 
j™ .fi.R I ,■ India stands out as the 

tion j ? villages with average popula- 

gregirious thm^in oth"' ^re the villagers in some parts of the country more 
am n roimr^V* of settlement and giegarious hving 

people in\mafb^*lifn^”®^i ^ “ay be sparsely settled but the few 
each with a rchtivclv ^ relatively small number of settlements 

of TARtrP and thiid columns 


IS) as a consequently also 

EwSak? same as what we noimaUy 

I a cluster of housra ® 

hose inhabitants nro i- closely adjoining clustei 

'Cl al unit w iih its idenTn ^ themselves as well as by others as a 
e ^ local name The 

"r"hiclu illage records have 

■"'"Pment hv wluX^Z . l“the south, there is 

hate iMen grouped iniretR^T^ administrative villages defined by 

me village . The variations m the 
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fipircs, ihereforo, merely bring out the difibicnces in the delimitation of 
adminwraii'e village';. Thisdoesnot, of course, mean that real differences in 
the Sivial unit— h isoJ on the housc-clustci and local name— do not also exist. 
They do. Thus, for in.st.incc, in Titivancorc-Cochin and West Madias wheie 
the .ivcnigo mmil'Ct of inhahimnts per village is perhaps tiro largest, the houses 
do not duster at all The 'vill.agc', as it is undetstood in the test of India, 
Is .scarcely to be found theic. 

5. In the light of tltis c\-planation, it will be easier to undeistand the varia- 
tions in the .si/o pattern between different zones, which is shown by the follow- 
ing t.iblc : 


Tabu! 2 


Pacduase of i ural population living in 
Medium 


Small sized Laige Veiy large 
villages villages villages villages 
(under 500) (500-2000) (2000-5000) (over 5000) 


North India . 

. 29 'S 

55 3 

I 3'5 

1 4 

List Indtn 

. 33-8 

4S’6 

143 

3 3 

South India . 

. 9-4 

3 S '5 

35 3 

16 8 

West India 

l 8 *i 

35-0 

23 9 

3 0 

Central India . 

• 357 

50-4 

13 0 

0 9 

North-West India . 

. 30'4 

50'9 

16 '4 

2‘3 

India 

. 26*5 

48 8 

19 ’4 

53 


The table shows that the medium-sized village- 
betw-een 500 and 2,oco- is the donnnant in all the sot 
statement, this is peihaps no less true of the village in 
than of the adminisuative village, on which it is actually based. 

6 The total numbei of people living in towns, as mentioned aheady, is 

619 lakhs, anmnbet which is “j^JP^SrihSurta 

Britain 01 France In terms, howler of India’s " fS 

population is lelatively small— the all-India per g 

more than one in six. The ptopomon t'anes o_ c.-fT-dia The other four 

i'SsS - sTi.- 

zones, in order, are : Noith-wesc maid n-j, 

India (15-8) and Noith India (13 
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Within the zones, there are large variations &om state to state “ 

division. Thus Greater Calcutta is situated “ East Ma-te zone with the 
smallest proportion of town-dwellers. The average for West Bengal Plam is ^ 
high as 26- 1, because of Greater Calcutta But the zonal average is low 
berauseitmcludes the very large population of Bihar (with only 6 7 “ 

towns), Orissa (with 4' i per cent) and Assam (with 4’ 6 per ^t). In West Into, 
on the other hand, consistently high ratios are found m different parts of the 
zone. The urban population ratio is 33 '7 pet cent in Saurashtra 26-5 per 
cent and 26 2 per cent in the Noithem and Southern divisioM of Bombay 
Deccan and 25 6 per cent in Bombay Gujrat. Within the litmts of one state 
{Madhya Pradesh), we have such large variations as 26 • i pet cent in the South- 
West Madhya Pradesh divirion, 15-3 per cent in the North-Wto Madhya 
Pradesh division and 5 "7 per cent in the East Madhya Pradesh division. 

The growth of towns has largely depended, at any rate in the past, on the 
acddents of history and geography. There is, therefore, no particular order 
or system observable in their distribution. 

7 Towns vary in number of inhabitants even more widely than villages 
We may adopt a simple four-fold classification and refer to all towns with a 

population of one lakh and over 

3 as ‘cities’, those with a population 

range of 20,000 to a laWi as ‘major 
towns’, those with a population 
— Nmnher Mat non range of 5,000 to 20,000 as ‘minor 


Major to^vns 
iMinor to\vos 


Number tcton non range of 5,000 to 20,000 as ‘minor 

of dwellers per- towDs’, and those with a popu- 

rowjis (in lakhs) i . i « sf » 

lation under 5,000 as townships 

73 235 38 0 Then, the pattern of India’s 

urban population is as shown 

485 186 30 r • rr > 

mTABIE3. 


178 28 ™ 

6. The question anses— if 
Tonnships . 6i2 20 3-3 there are ‘very large villages’ 

3^ "sig trith more than 5,000 inhabitants 

— — — in each, how ate they distinguished 

from minor towns which might aiso have the same number and more 
particularly, how are villages distinguished from the townships which have a 
smaller population than even 5,000. 


"nic answer is that a hard and fast line is very difficult to draw. Some 
oilcria were laid down and the towns were spedfied at the early censuses, 
riiesc criteria arc reapplied at every census and additions and alterations are 
<4 
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stati' Prwaibed for distinguishing towns from vidagos in different 
^ common to all states, but they are not identical nor 

duc'fi ^ ®PPM with meticulous nnifbnniiy. Thus, Uttar Pradesh 
as a town : ■■(«) every Munidpalhy, evmy notifcd aro^ “ 
tOTO area, (d)OTtonment and (e) any other continuous group of housK 
regard by usually not less than 5,000 persons which (having 
the^l f ® PoP>*tion, the relative density of the dwellings! 

me tmportfflce of the place as a ceniie of trade and its historic associations), 
f of Census Operations decided to treat as a Census 

V t t^^^oibon is somewhat stricter. There, a town 

W an area, irrespective of population, which has been declared by the 
wvemment to be a municipality, and (h) where a mnnicipahty has not been 
stablisW and yet the Government decides to call it a town for the ensuing 
census, if the area has satisfied the Mowing tests . (i) it has a population of 
not less tiiaa 5,000, (it) a density of not less than 1,000 inhabitants to the 
mile, (lii) the area has some importance as a centre of trade or distri- 
bution or administration, and (is) about three-quarters of the adult male popula- 
tion ate chiefly employed in pursuits other than agriculture”. “The fundamental 
cntenon” in Madras is reported to be “the existence of urban features— which 
^ he judged by the way in which the houses are situated and how they have 
been built and the availability of urban amenities (such as a bazar where one 
could tay one’s normal requirements throughout the year, facihties for education, 
recreation and medical treatment)”. 


The percentage of urban population living in townships reflects, to some 
extmtjthe differences in these deMtions. It ranges from 6’2 per cent in North 
India to i • 3 per cent in East India. The otiier zones, in order, are : Nonh- 
'^est,India (S'p), Central India (4'6), South India (z’o), and West India (I'p) 


10. It is possible that places which would have been classified as villages 
in one state may be classifi^ as towns in others. But lie proportion of tiic 
urban population living in such places is very small If we neglect thefrgures 
for townships, there is Uttle doubt, the numbers of minor towns, major towns and 
cities and the statistics of inhabitants of sudt towns do present a comparable 
picture of the pattern of urban life in different pans of India. 

Minor towns, as mentioned already, account for zS -6 per cent, of Ii'dij s 
urban population. They seem to be most important in GtntntI India (nhere 
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the ratio is 35 ' 3 per cent.) and least in East India (where the ratio is 19' i per 
cent). The ratios in other zoneSj in order, are: South India (3i'5), West 
India (30' i), North-West India(27‘7), and North India (z6‘4). The people 
living in 485 major towns and 73 cities (who number 421 lakhs) are distributed 
among the zones as shown below : 


Table 4 


Zom 


Cities Majoi tomis 

Populatton Population 

Number (iN lakhs) Number (in lakhs) 


North India .... 

14 

33 

62 

24 

East India 

13 

46 

82 

34 

South India .... 

18 

49 

133 

50 

\V«t India .... 

11 

55 

84 

32 

Central India 

8 

26 

62 

23 

North-West India . . 

9 

26 

62 

23 


- — 



. 


India 

73 

235 

485 

r86 


n. In Great Britmn and other countries where the urban population is far 
more numerous than_ the rural population, towns have espanded so gremly t£ 
they have pined up into continuous built-up areas with inhabitants TumbeJ^ 
aor«. These gigantic house-clusters are referred to ^ 

Grcitcr Calcutm is an outstandiDE in^^ Tr 

IIouRh, Tolljganj, Bhatpara, Gatdm KeaA and^thT^E 
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‘town groups’, and to compUe information about them as inhabited localities. 

Table 5 12. Table 5 shows the ten largest 

Afoiiam inhabited localities arranged in order 
Tmm group (m ukhs) of population (on the ‘town gioup’ 

■ ■ 4578 

. . 28-39 

. . 14-16 

• - 13 84 

. 10 86 

- - 7 94 

- - 779 

- - 7-05 

- • 5-89 

- 4 97 

. 146-67 


B —Houses and households 

' Eveey census of population begins as a census of houses. The people 
know that a census is coming when an officer comes round to number the houses. 
Unfortunately however, it is not usual to organise the work as a census of houses. 
If this had been done, we might have had very useful information about the 
houses themselves— with what materials they are built, the accommodation 
they provide, their sanitation, ventilation etc. All that we do have, at this 
census as in previous censuses, is just the number of ‘occupied houses’ among 
those which were numbered at the census. There were 644 lakhs of occupied 
houses— 541 lakhs in villages and 103 lakhs in towns. 

14. That gives us almost exactly 6 persons to a house in towns; imd ii 
persons for two houses in a viUage. A ‘house’ seems a simple enough thine, 
like a ‘village’ or a ‘town’. But if we aie to make serious use of statistics, we 
have to be veiy precise in defining our terms. Just as we had to enquire wh n 
a ‘village’ was and what a ‘town’ was, we have also to isfc wtet we mem by .t 

‘house’ ? In most cases- where there is only one building and it is ocairhti 

by only one ffimily- that building is the house and it is the end of the m.itt>.r. 


1. Greater Calcutta 

2. Greater Bombay 

3. AAadras . . 

4. DeW . 

5. Hyderabad . 

6. Ahmedabad . 

7. Bangalore . 

8. Kanpur . . 

9. Poona . . 

10. Lucknow . 

Total 


It is worth noting that though 
there are only 73 dries among 3,018 
towns, the total number of 
inhabitants of these dties exceeds 
one-third of the total urban 
population of India. Very nearly 
one-fifth of the entire dty 
population ofindia is found in one 
inhabited locality, viz, Greater 
Calcutta. 
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But we may have a house aud one or more out-houses occupied by different 
families We may have one building where two or mote families live. In 
some cases the parts of the building in which the (Afferent families live may 
be structurally separated from one another so that in fact they serve as different 
dwelling places. In some cases there may be no such separation. When we 
come to dries, we have very large structures— blocks of fiats— of winch each 
is a qmte distinct dwdfingumt. In dealing with such different dasses of build- 
ings no uniform system was followed in giving census numbers in the past. 
At some time and in some places a number was given to each budding as such. 
At other times aud places a number was ^ven to every part of a building where 
a femily lived. 


At this census we attempted to follow a single system throughout the 
country. We defined a ‘house’ and a ‘household’ separately. A ‘household’ 
™ a group of people who lived together and took their food from a common 
Wtchen A ‘house’ was a building within which people lived; provided that 
if different parts of the buidling were structurally separated and provided with 
sepal ate main emrajices so as to ^ve independent access to each part, then each 
such part was to be recognised and numbered as a stearate ‘house’. In the 
result, every household must have a house in wb ch its members hve Every 
house would, in most cases, have only one household hving in it. But cases 
woitid occm whae a house may have more than one household living in it, 
il the people go m and out of it by the same main entrance but nevertheless 
keep separate mess within it. The statistics were collected on this basis in all 
states except West Bengal In that state a local instruction was issued (for 
r^ons whid) ^e not altogether clear) varying the definition of the house, with 
er t ^Rturbanareasofthatstatelherearemorehousesthanhouseholds. 

15 One reason for attempting such unformity was to collect information 
j relating to the ‘household’ as a distinct unit and not merely for 
mividnals ssparately. In all censuses upto 1931, the information was, in 
lac^, collected on what was called a ‘schedule’ where the identity of die house- 

this ‘SS’ f ^ 

™ of enumeration became completely individuahstic 

wth aseparate ^shp’ f« each individual as the sole record ofhis euumS! 

- counterbalancing disadvantages 

one ofwhiA was the loss of informaoon about the ‘household’. ^ 

V 0, at this census, a partial leversirai to the ‘schedule’ wa.s msHs a 
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(bta— though collected on the all-India bask— were not compiled In view of 
to and to difSculty already mentioned about West Bengal’s definition of a 
nouse , to figures for Ea India are not referred to in this section for purposes 
01 comparison with other zones. 

16. Houses and hmelmlds— These, are, to begin with, 112 households in 

every 100 houses of a typical Indian village and 124 households in every 100 
houses ol a typical Indian town. Famihes occupymg to same house but living 
and messing separately in different parts of that house (which are not struc- 
turally separated from one another and provided with separate main entrances) 
are thus more common in the town than in to village— the being 

represented by 12 per cent in the village and 24 per cent in to town. 

17. Number of persons in households— Jn every hundred households in the 
village there are 491 persons; m every hundred households in the town, the 
number is 47 t' The difference, though sm all, is probably not insignificant 

18. Number of persons m houses— H we combine the two foregoing sets 
of data it may be inferred that in every hundred houses in a village 550 people 
miKt be living, while in every hundred houses of a town 584 people must be 
livii^. These figures are somewhat smaller thau one would get if to entire 
rural population of 2,950 lakhs and to entire urban population of 619 lakhs 
were divided up among to occupied houses mention^ in para 12 (vis , 541 
lakhs of houses in villages and 103 lakhs of houses in towns). There are two 
reasons for this. One is that to household data are based on a sample and a 
samph'ng error is unavoidable. Another (and probably the more important) 
reason is that the sample household data are exclusive of people living in board- 
ing houses, hostels, hospitals, jails and other insrituticns as well as of people 
living in camps, members of wandering tribes and other homeless persons. 

19. Males and females— Oat of 491 people in every hundred rural house- 
holds, 252 are males and 239 are females— there is a male excess numbering 
13 in too households. 

Out of 471 people in every hundred urban households, 248 are males and 
223 are females— there is a male excess numbering 25 in 100 households. 

It should be noted that there is a male exrass both in the village and in the 
town; the excess is, however, larger in the town than in the village. 

20. Types of households (diffci enitated by sisc}— Let us refer to .a household 
which has three members or Jess as a ‘small’ household; one which his 4 or 

49 
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Type cf 
hmdold 


Number 
hmdoJds m a 

Typical Typkal 


5 or 6 memtiers, as a ‘medium’ household; one wUch has 7, 8 or 9 

members, as a ‘lar ge’ household; 
Tabu 6 and one which has 10 or more 

members, -as a'very large’ 
household How many households 
of each type would be found 
among 100 households is shown 
in Tabu 6 sqjarately for the 
typical village and typical town. 
Of the four types, medium 
households ate most numerous, 
^ which is what one would expect. 
Total . 100 too That 'very large’ households with 

. . ~ — 10 or more members number 

th “““Peoed. But it seems a httle suiprimig 

w* three 


Small 
Medium 
Urge . 
Very large 


33 

44 

17 

6 


38 

41 

16 

5 


St* iSl r* Unfortunately we do not have 

“y ’''^‘her the per 

uifflsurcthcdifrereacesintheratenf^ not bera increasing and we cannot 

oinereacesintherateofchangemdifferentpartsofthe countiy. 

household n:latioKbip*!^raris™!SeT^h””^pM 

Kparately for rural Ld uSian honwM/ households in general- but not 

(token proportionately from villaow, ^ we consider too households 


Tablb 


Hnuihm rctaumhp 


r tin* of households: r Malofnamod) . 
i"‘'--orho,ds„fta44™;« . 


Number m 
household 


71 

19 

10 

71 


171 
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Table 7 ^concluded 


Houseliold relattomhtp 


Number in 
100 households 


C Sons of heads of households io8 

Daughters of heads of households 8r 

189 

(■ Male relatives of heads of households (othej than sons) . . 48 


\ Female relatives ofheads of households (other than daughters) . 72 

120 

D “ Persons unrelated to the head of the household : /Males . . 4 

\Females . . 3 

7 

Grant Total . 4^7 


22. So mucii for the India pattern. We may now consider the variations 
of this pattern in diflFeient zones for which comparison is possible. The total 
number of households living in every lOO houses of a village vanes from io8 
in West India to ii8 in North India. The intermediate fi^es are 109 in 
Central India, iii in South India and 113 in North-West India. 

In every zone, the number of households per 100 bouses is larger in the 
town than in the village. The excess is almost neghgible in North-West India. 
In other zones it ranges from 5 pa 100 houses in Central India to 10 m West 
India, 13 in North India and 24 in South India. 

23 The total number of members of 100 rural households ranges from 
473 in Central India to 511 in North-West India as weU as North India. It 
is 483 in South India and 500 in West India. There is practicaUy no ^enre 
in the nnmfer of members of rural households and urban households in South 
India In other zones the number is smaUer in urban households. 


24 There is an excess of males over females both in the viUage and the 
town in every zone. The diffirenoe is negligible m South todia, but veiy 
conspicuous in North-West India and North India. The excess is 
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larger in the towns than in the villages, in all zones except one. The figure 
are shown in Table 8 below : 


Tables 


E\ass of males Ofaet 


Zone 


100 Rttral 
households 


100 Urban 
households 


25. Table 9 at the bettom 
shows the size-pattern of rural and 
urban households in different 
zones We have noted already 
that the size pattern of rural as 
well as urban households 
presented two main features 
in the country as a whole. 
First,— medium households (with 
4, 5 or 6 members) are the domi- 
nant type; and Secondly,— small 
households (with 3 members or 
— less) are more numerous than 
, ... _ , large and very large households 

ih 7 or more members This table shows that these two gmpralisatinns 

StTsions of a A review of data relating to the states and 

shows that these features are observable 

holdtolAtl^ntunerortlL 


Korth India 
South India 
West India 
Central India 
Korth-West India 

India 


27 

I 

4 

9 

29 


46 

7 

38 

21 

i8 


Table 9 


7(rt 

Konh India 
^ijaiihlpJn . 
India , 
Inin . 

N*'"tATf»nr'Jia 


100 


Small 

Alftiiujji 

large 

5 

Small 

hiedium 

33 

44 

17 

6 

4r 

38 

• 34 

44 

•7 

5 

34 

44 

• 31 

45 

18 

6 

38 

40 

■ 36 

44 

>5 

5 

40 

38 

■ 31 

44 

19 

6 

38 

41 


Very 
Earge large 


5 
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j6. Ueais of households and their zmoas— T he total number per too house- 
holds varies from 167 in North India to 176 in Central India. For other zones, 
the figures are 170 in North-West India and West India and 175 in South India. 
We may deduce from these figures that the number of widowers who are heads 
of households must be 33 in North India, 30 in North-West India and West 
India, 29 in South Indki and 25 in Central India. 

Female heads of households are fewest in North India and Central India 
(7 per hundred households) and largest in South India (14). Other figures 
are : 8 in North-West India and ii in West India. 


27. Sons and daughters of heads of households— The total number of sons 
in too households varies from 103 in Central India to 116 in North-West 
India. In other zones the number is : 105 in North India, no in West India 
and III in South India. 

Sons outnumber daughters m every zone. The difference is largest (34) 
in North-West India and North India and smallest (22) in South India. The 
differences' in the other zones are ; 30 in West India and 28 in Central India. 


28. Persons related to the head of the household (other than sm and daughters) 
— The total number of such persons in 100 households is largest in North India 
(137) and smallest in South India (109). Elsewhere, it ranges as fiiUows : 132 
in North-West India, and 119 in West India and Central India. 

In every zone, female relatives (other than daughters) outnumber the male 
relatives (other than sons). 


29. Persons unrelated to the head of the household— The number p^ 100 
households is smallest in North-West India (i), and largest in North India (13). 
For other zones the figures ate : 7 in West India, 5 in South India and 4 in 
Central India. 


30. This completes our account of the’intemal structure of the hous(*old 
based on a very brief review of sample households as recorded in the NatioMl 
Register of Qtizens. It should be emphasized that the figures given in this 
section are based on sample households tahen from the National Rcgi^<^ of 
atizens and that there are no similar figures of prior censuses mth to 
compare them. They give a broad picture which is probably rehable. Much 
closer study, supplemented by local enquiries, is ncccssaiy before one can 
analyse the similarities tod differences disclosed by this rcvicw and correlate 
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Lhcm viih the similarities and differences independently ascett^ed to east in 
rc?pect of social habits and customs in djfferent parts of the country. Only 
then t,c shall be able to appredate the M significance of the toa and form 
a clear mental picture of the pattern of household life in all parts 
of the counuy. 


C — Sex Ratio 

It is PERiiArs natural that people should expect to find that males and 
females are equal in number everywhere and at all times. Some surprise is 
always expressed when the census figures show the contrary. The census 
ficuris show not only that males and females ate unequal in numbers but also 
th't the magnitude of this inequality is also different in different parts of the 
o'untry. The difference between the numbers of the two sexes is negligible 
or mlimelj small in some parts of the country and quite substantial in others 
'Ihe difference tends to get larger from one census to another at some places; 
it ier.ds to get smaller elsewhere 



SEX EATIO 



TmE 

10 


Zone 

Natural division 


Femtdesper 

1000 mdes 

East Inuia 

Orissa Coastal 

, , 

. . 1040 


Manipur 


. . 1036 


North Bihar Plain • 


. . 1013 


Orissa Inland 


. . 1007 

Sooth India 

West Madras . 


A > X054 


Travancore-Cochm . 


. . 1008 


South Madras . 


. . 1006 


North Madras . . 


. . 1001 

West India 

Kutch . 


. . 1079 


Bombay-Konkan 


. * 1047 

CmroiAL India 

East Madhya Beaded 


. . 1017 


35. In general, the sex ratio is smaller in towns than in villages. For the 
country as a whole, the sex ratio in viU^ is 966, while that in towns is 860. 

The sex ratio in villages is lowest in North-West India (895). In the villages 
of South India, females outnumber males, the sex ratio is 1004 In other 
zones, the rural sex ratio varies thus ; in North India, 977 ^ East India, 
979 in Central India and 9®7 ^ West India. 

The urban sex-ratio is lowest in East India (719) reflecting the deeply disturb- 
ing influence of Greater Calcutta. The urban sex ratio is highest^ in South 
India (977). It varies in other zones as follows : 820 in North India, 838 in 
West India, 843 in North-West India and 939 in Central India. 


The difference between the ruial sex ratio and the urban sex ratio is very 
large in East India (258). It is smallest in South India (27). hr other mum 
it varies &om 40 in Central India to 52 in North-West India and 105 in North 
India to 149 in West India. 

36 The low sex ratio of towns is further emphasized if the ratio is computed 
separately for aties, that is to say, towns with a population of one lalth and ova. 
In the country as a whole, as mentioned dready, there are 235 of pe^lc 
Hving in cities- of whom 132 lakhs are males and 103 lalhs are Ma. The 
sex' ratio for all cities of India is 787- K » lowest for East India (641) and 
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highest for South India (940). In other zones, the dty sex ratio varies dS 
follows : 712 in West Inda, 801 in North India, 813 in North-West India and 
934 in Central India. 

The sex ratios for the ten largest cMes (town groups) of India are shown 
"table II in Table II. The enormous diffe- 


Town group 


Sex ratio 


rences between Greater Calcutta 
and Greater Bombay on the one 
hand and Madras and Hyderabad 
on the other are worth noting. 

37. Are these differences in 
numbers between males and 
females really true, or are they 
merely errors in counting? Some 
50 years ago, scholars of western 
Europe, who studied the results of 
the Indian Censuses, took the view 
e gures could not be correct They were accustomed to an “excess of 
thought that a large difference in sex 
Oration!!!'? and western Europe wasunnatural. A number of consi- 
“ them- supported their conclusion. The author of the 
1911 Census Report summarised these considerations as foUows : 

lammplete. “ the Census should be 


I Greater Calcutta . 

. 602 

2 Greater Bombay . 

• 596 

3. Madras 

. 921 

4. DdM .... 

• 750 

5 Hyderabad . 

989 

6 Ahmedabad. . 

• 764 

7 Bangalore . 

• 883 

8. Kanpur , , 

- fi 99 

9. Poona .... 

833 

10. Lucknow a . 

■ 783 


the ages lo ^ h me'^e'of between 

there would be a tendency to conceal thfli^ ' f ^ 

j flceai me CTSteucc of uirmampH -Ti^oiaar. 

Thei 


by a rise in the pro^rtion'^f'’feila^ ftlT'T accompanied 

there IS a connection between the two Jhenomma “ 

mottalnyandmthhi'^!^'ae 5 '^^‘*!>"*alosedaielatively low female 
from the age return of the last Onsus ^ utortaUty rates deduced 

38. A reasoned refutation of all thp«. 

in the 1911 Census Report. The md., arguments is furnished at some length 
was due to omissions, then omissions m^^ ’I defidency 

— in view of the arrangements which bod 
56 “d been perfected by 1911-was 



SS& SAfio 

was more effi^t ta thfta^ ^postd of pcnaaneat officials, 

that tie deficiency of females b most Ma, bat it is hoc 

women had any effect, it would redorT tiT"" ^ 'regarding 

more than those for Hindus bat maimer for Muhamedens 

offemaies among the Mh«enmoftht 1 “ *' 

Punjab, where the general oronortion is opj?™ '■ ■ • • • hi the 

who aathewhole.'^ta^SSf 
isadiffirenceofmorethaaaSS m ri.1 ^ "™® 

Be reality of toale deficiency, yrfiere this is shown by census finires to he 

rod- ^ *' reaUty of female deficiency in 

Itidia by eta arguments. This is no longer neiLsaty for tt Ss! 

nf have since repeated and confirmed the pattern 

diference m the sex ratio, This is seen from the following table ; 

Table k 


Zone 


Sex ratio 

(GENERAL P0PUM770N P£R 1000 AMLES) 
^21 TbsJ 1941 JSP 


North India 
East India . 
South In^a 
West Ifadia . 
Central Indie 
North-West India 

Indu 


909 

904 

907 

920 

9S6 

967 

9 JI 

945 

lOII 

1010 

1001 

999 

941 

941 

941 

938 

972 

958 

966 

973 

853 

863 

871 

SS3 


— — - 



956 

9 Jt 

«s 

947 


Secondiyi~-WQhsvQ carried out an actual verification of the J951 Ceaeus 
count, organised on a random sample basis throughout most parts of the oiintrT. 
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We know not only that the people who were omitted from the coimt were rela- 
tively few— we fatow with reasonable" certainty what proportion of the popu- 
lation they aaually were We also know the sex ratio of the peopie who were 
ascertained, by verification, to have been omitted. It is true that among those 
who were omitted, there were more females than males in all zones (with the 
exception of Central India where there were a few more males than females). 
But we know what the differences were. We can calculate (from the ascertained 
figures) that if allowance were made &t the omission, the sex ratio for India 
should be 949 instead of 947; looi instead of 999 in South India; and 885 
instead of 883 in North-West India The difference involved in making or 
not making an alowance fiir omissions is thus altogether negligible. .We may 
proceed on the basis that the numbers of the sexes do, m fact, dtfer in the 
manner indicated by the piMished census ji^es. 


40. In recent years, figures have been furnished for a great many countries 
of the world. There are, however, still very large gaps and the statistics of all 
countiiK <^t be regarded as equally reliable. Such as they are, the figures 
show that m the world as a whole, the sex ratio is probably 992- that is to say, 
there is perhaps a male excess in the world as a whole, but, if there is, it is vew 
ve0 sm^ It. s certain that the sexes are more nearly eq^al to oL mo toh 

the worldasawholethimtheyaremindia We have si 

wiations in the sex ratio between different parts of India. In the same wav 
there are dro large variations between different parts of the world In ^ 

descent. The South American countriM^'*^^* people of European 
ftmale excess A 

many peoples of Africa Itis found « characteristic of 

-Tanganyfi. Morocco 

defidency should b^ 

mainly by mignition of people whoTth?,^ > ' It arises 

mc.mthefirstinstance.niosflymi “«ood TTi^e 

women may. move up to join them- Iw themensettle down 

and there is always a very considerable timi>.i happen invanably, 

continue to grow; they are apt to^LT^d^- • v'®®’ 

5 ® diminishing sex ratio. When this 
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process stops, and the towns grow mainly by the excess of births over deaths, 
the sex ratio tends to change in the opposite direction and towards equah'ty. 
Somewhat similar considerations apply to a whole area (including viUages and 
towns) if it is receiving migrants in large numbers. An important reason for the 
female excess of Europe and the male excess of people of the same stock in 
America, Oceania and Africa must no doubt be found in the selective character 
of migration. 

42. This would not, however, explain the female deficiency of India, 
much less of North India because the migratory movements in question are too 
small in relation to the total population. 

The true explanation has to be feund in two facts : First , — Males and females 
are not born in equal numbers; and Secondly , — They do not die in equal 
mrmbers either in infancy and childhood or in old age or in any particular 
age-group, or at all ages taken together. 

43. Ifwe examine the statistics of registration of births in Madras for 10 
years preceding the 1951 Census, we find that for every 1000 male children born 
durit^ the decade, only 948 female children were bom. The ratio was as high 
as 959 in one year (1941) and as low as 937 in another year {i 949 )’ These 
figures— which are not very di^ent from one another represent the 
erctremes; the ratios for all other years fell between these two limits. 

A similar examination of the statistics of ten years in three other states 
besides Madras, gives us the following results : 

Table 13 


State 


Sa ratio at birth during lOilSO 

* . '* * s 

Highest Utcai 

Average during decade during decade 


Madras 

Madhya Pradesh 
Bombeiy . 

Uttar Pradesh 


948 959 

939 94^ 

935 937 931 

857 ®74 ^43 


These figures are very instructive and three points should be noted alvat 

lieni: ^ , 

First,- In eveiy case, there is a defimte e.xcess of male binhs or er fcmele 

births ; , m 
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Uttar Pradesh 
to be broadly 

period of ten 

yearsirnot difo mudi; md this te shorn that the occurrence of an 
excess at birdi is not an acddent, nor is the fact that this excess is much more 
pronounced in Uttar Pradesh than in the other states It would seem that we 
arc face to face v/ith the working of some biological law. Is that conclusion 
valid or is it vitiated by the fact that all births do not ^t registered ? We know 
there are omissions in the registration of births. It is also true that the extent 
of such omissions is not the same in all the states. It cannot, therefore, be 
denied that it is difficult to be certan on the conclusion stated. Itis, however, 
exoKdingly unlikely that the omitted births, if registered, would alter the 
pattern so materialiy as to invalidate the conclusion. The causes which lead 
to the omissions of re^tratiou of births are not pecuhar to female births. 
Female births are not much more likely TO get omitted than male births. Itis 
difficult TO think of any kind of systematic bias which would lead to continuous 
and universal suppression of female births in such large numbers. 


SeconMy,- The excess is very much more_ pronounced in 
(North India) than in the other thiee states (which may he taken 

^ • ’ 'ia,CeatralIndiaandWestIndia);and 


Ti,. in-mMC atiit highest values recorded over a 


44, We must accept the eidsteace of a male excess at birth as a fea A defi- 
deflcy of females arises in all parts of India as a biological phenomenon. 
It is belived that this happens in almost all pans of the world. Nature having 
given rise to inequality, then appears to set about redressing it There is a 
bias in infant deaths just as there is a biiB in births. Male infants die in larger 
numbers than female infants before completing the first year of life. The follow- 
ing table shows the figures for the same four states for which data regarding sex 
ratio at birth were given already : 


Table 14 


Jex ratio of tnfams roh died 
wtkn m year oj birth during Ml~50 

Highesi loaiejt 

Average during decade during decade 


Madras 

Madhya Pradtth. 
Bombay . 

XItttr Pradesh . 


870 

S78 

% 

859 

m 

883 

750 

812 


840 
828 

841 
765 


60 
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Here again the question arises, can we be sure that we are not being misled 
by the selective omission of female infent deaths ? All things are possible— but 
we have to judge what is probable. Large and consistent differences such as we 
see in Table 14 cannot be attributed to this cause. There is, fortunately, 
some corroborative evidence. If it is really true that fewer female infants 
die than male infants, then the sex ratio ofall infants lis'ing at any one time must 
be closer to 1000 (the index of equality) than the sex ratio at birth. Tlus is 
exactly what the census figures show, as may be seen from the table below: 


Table 15 


State 

Sex ratio 
at htrth 
{1950 

R^tration 

data) 

Sex ratio 
corns infants 

mi 

Census 

data) 

Madras .... 

■ ■ 94° 

1006 

Madhya Pradesh 

. . 921 

946 

Bombay .... 

. • 931 

9S0 

Uttar Pradesh . 

. ■ 843 

941 


It will be observed that of aU the four states, i^dias had the -snullest 
excess of males at birth. Within a year, the inequality is wiped out and female 
infants outnumber male infents On the other hand, Uttar Pradesh— whith 
had the largest male excess — has got this excess somewhat diimnishcd, but jet 
male infants outnumber female infants decisively. [Here again rigorous logic 
dpmmrt^ that we should make allowance for possible errors in the .sraiemrnt of 
age at the census. But most people would agree that cv'cn if the fiimrcs are 
not exactly correct, they provide good enough corroboration.) 

45. In the next section, we shall see that just as i 
and females alters during the first year of life, it alters 
year as people grow older. The strain of life and the r 
on women at some ages and on men at others, lliis 
numbers of males and females dw’ng at different apes, 
no uniform rule governing this inequah'ty at all places 
differ in different parts of the eounirj' at the same time a 
changed from time to nme even at the same pace J 1 
near approach to uniformiK towards the end oi li.e. 
the beginning of life. Among the sen" old m 1 
hand of dcatli falls on men more frequently ikm on v.e- 
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46 What has been said so &r is applicable mainly to what may be calkd 
‘normal’ mortality In the past, Merent parts of the com^ 

&om ‘abnormal’ mortality. Once every few years, the hmd of death fell more 
heavily than normally— famine and pestilence occurred in extensive amas and 
tooh a heavy toll. On these occasions, it has, been observed and recorded that 
deaths took place in notably unequal numbers among males and females. Alen 
used to die more than women when great famines occurred. On the other 
hand, many forms of pestilence, espedally plague, took a far heavier toll of 
women than of men. 


'When, therefore, we observe the sex ratio at any one time and any one place 
we should remember that it is the result of a long previous history of unequal 
numbers of male births and female Wtths at times corrected and at other times 
aggravated by unequal inddence of death — normal as well as abnormal. In 
some places Ae ratios may have been further modified by emigration or imnu- 
gradon. 


47 When all this has been said, people mil still want to know why male 
births should persistently exceed female births, in all states ’ Why should this 
excess of male births over female births be persistently larger in Uttar Pradesh 
and persistently smaller in other states ? Again it may be asked, why is it that 
the hand of death spares females mote than males at the begining and die end 
oflife; and why the chances of death throughout life, should favour the females 
more in some states than in others ? 


It is possible that some completely satisfactory explanation of these facts 
has been propounded by sdentists who may have made a spedal study of them, 
but the present writer (who has not been able to make a detailed cnquiiy) has 
not come across any such explanatioa* 


'>«”6'a»oaIy aSvmad It it said ton the 

ftimle'Kn wtosciclds than 

InH L, , anditissMmiMdthatthis mnst have 1 signiScant tffcot on moilality at eatlv aee 

mono? J"? ■">' ”»!’>“»*■' « th.. Una “a n.21 

mS. 'rfthin India, of 

.-i-hnitaio 
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'D—AgeStmciure 


At this census, as in all previoiis censuses, the age of every citizen 
was ascertained and recorded. In some countries, the actual date of birth is 
sought to be ascertained— not always very successfully. This is out of ±e 
question in India, as the number of people who recollect or keep a record of 
Aeir date of bir± is altogether negligible. We seek only to ascertain the age 
in number of years. There used to be some difficulty of definition— whether age 
meant the number of completed years at the birthday preceding the enquiry, 
or the birthday succeeding the enquiry or at the birthday which is nearest 
to the enquiry. In India, we have settled down to the first of these three 
definitions of age. An infant is defined as “a child which has not yet 
completed 12 months of life”. 


49.- Specifications of this kind have value only at very young ages- where 
a few months more or less may make a large difference to the numbers. But, 
in general, so few people know their ^e correct to the nearKt year that the 
errors which may arise out of an unpredse definition ate small “ 
with the errors which arise out of ignorance of the araal age. All the world 
over people seem to make much the same kmd of amor abou a^ In 
some^comtries, the people em in large number than m others, 

the people who do not know their own age exactly tend to “™ate it bj qmn 

queiLiLs or decades. The people ^ -ed aS X m 

are very much more numerous than tho^ w o ave . ^ 

■ think of their age as an je even more well-marked. 

At lower ages, there are ome j do not apparemly 

Age 12 is extremely popular md age ^ j^Xntly observed in some other 
share, however, one 
countries. Our women folk 
not keen on being recorded as younger than they are. 

, i^T ;« niir country has been not so much 
The real di ^ niucli ir 

to prefer particular “gi® anv returns at all. A 

fairshate),^comptoe fflabg^^ 

large number of people de ^ 
their own age. As part ® ^ continccncj- and cbv'; 

merators were ^ the best possible euim.itc 0: 

that they must make an effo equipped for titi- P' 

cases with the help of bystander. ^ 

a.'calendar of important even® - 
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oue could be expected to remember one or other of them, and recall what he 
was hhe when the event occurred. The enumerator would then work out the 


Information about women is frequently obtained second-hand. So the 
estimates are apt to be cruder for women than for men. 

50. In spite of all difficulties, we have got a very complete return of age— 
the number of peisons for whom age was not recorded worts out to only about 
6 pet 10,000. It was the practicE (followed at the 1931 Census as well as 
some earher censuses) to submit the returns of age thus secured to a land of 
purification ceremony. The high priest must be an actuaty who can use compli- 
cated mathematical formulae in order to purge the returns of irregularities 
caused by biases for particular dipts and thus produce ‘smoothed’ Age Tables. 
Ms was a necessary preliminary to a further process of calculation which 
yielded ‘Life Tables’. The practice was followed at this census also Tlic 
examination of returns was carried out by Shri S P. Jain of the Aimistry of 
Ubour, Government of India He has carried out this work with great thorouch- 
ness and prepared ‘smoothed’ Age Tables and Life Tables. They have bwn 
polished separately along with detailed explanatory reports submitted by the 
officer. In addition, lie original returns futnishing the figures for each year 
of age, ^ recorded, have also been pubHshed so that users of census statistics 
may study foi themselves the nature of tiE biases which were present and make 
their own independent calculations, if so desiied 

«c these elaborate precautions are necessary before the data tan be 
us^ for leto computauons, where sii^ year age returns are significant, it 
IS found that figures for each and every year of age are unnecessa^formosl 
puiposM , figures for broad age-graups of ten yeais each ( or even 
broader) are at fee higher ages and five year groups are sufficiei^ 

bvTrd?'* fifth As fee ori^ai remms (whether frumshed 
by the atem hnnself or esumated for him by fee enumrator) are^^ 

fi' that the ‘unsSthtd^ 

“fit^fittai ages 


follow the first of these diagrams- which “ 

including tovms as ^vell as villages. ^ country as a whole. 
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childrea— those who are o, 1,2, 3 or 4 years old (a five-year age-group). All other 
slabs (which are twice as broad as the bottom slab) stand for ten-year age-groups, 
viz., 5-14, 15-24, 25-34 and so on except the top-most slab wUch stands for all 
ages above 74 

The first fact to be noticed is that the length of every higher slab is smaller 
than that of the lower slab for there were fewer people in it. The number in 
each slab, is shown below as a percentage of the total number of all ages ; 

Table 16 


— 


Age-group 

Percentage 

Infents and young children , 

. 

0 to 4 

ns 

Soys and girls . . . . 


5 to 14 

24-8 

Young men and women . . 

/ 

15 to 24 

17-4 

\ 

25 to 34 

iS-6 

Middle-aged men and women « 

• { 

35 to 44 

45 to 54 

Ii’9 

S -5 


r 

55 to 64 

5 T 

Elderly persons . . . . 

•1 

65 to 74 

75 and over 

2 2 

I 0 

IW 0 


52. Let us now compare the age pyramid of India with that of the United 
States of America. First we note that the bottom slab in America, is shorter 
than in India. In America infants and young children arc lO’ 8 per cent wliile 
they are 13 ' 5 per cent in India Looking up, wc find the next slab to be ct en 
shorter. American boys and girls number 16 3 per cent only, uhilo Indian 
boys and girls number 24'8 per cent. If tve combine the two riabs toeethcr 
they are 26 3 per cent under age 15 in America, while the corresponding numir.r 
an India is 38 3 per cent. 

The next two slabs stand for ‘young men and tyomen . I 
America is somewhat shoiter tlian ours, wlule the higher slab 
somewhat larger. Adding up, young men and women are 3 
America against 33‘0 per cent in India The nest two sk'b 
men and women are both larger in .\mcnca th.m in Indi.'— t 
in Amcriai is 25 6 pei cent ag.iinst India s 20*4 per cent. 

The last three skilvs of elder!) persons .nre smiil.irlv I u nr m 
India The total numlvr in America is i6’0 percent .'g'iiw I" 
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« It is very important that we should take note of the enormous diffcrmcc 

betwOT India and Amenca m respect of the aea of the Wo bottom slabs, 0 

of e^ 1.000 persons, there are 271 peop^ “f ^5 ■» 
and tee ate 383 in India The number is nearly one-half as large again in 
India as m Amenca. This means-even ifan averap Into marned couple 
had the same resources to spend on bringing up their children as an average 

American married couple, each Indian child can only get a much smaller share 
of these resources than each American child, because the same resource have 
to be spread over a iarger number. Actually, of course, the rcsouras ai-ailable to 

an average Indian married couple ate very much smaller- which makes the 

disparity m the number to be looked after, dl the mote serious The dry 
figures tell their story quite clearly— m terms of food, shelter, care and 
attention durmg illness, education and every kind of preparation for life, the 
Indian child is hancficapped unmistakably and of necessity 


54 The following table shows, in one view, how the juvenile proportion 
' varies in different zones of India and compares it with that of Japan, and a few 
Eutopean countnes : 


Tam 17 


PsrcenMfe » towl ptpuhtm tj 

I ■*-- — , , 

Pmmmder kfamsaid Boyirmd 
age IS young children girls 


ZoHBS OP India • J 

l^orth India 

East India ^ . 

South India . 

West India ^ 

^ Central Inda 

38 s 

37'9 

369 

39 S 

387 

135 

13 7 

125 

138 

13 4 

25 0 

242 

24-4 

257 
as 3 

Japan . 


35-4 

135 

21 9 

Eikopean 

CODNTiaiS . 

^ Gennany 
' United Kingdom . 

1 Italy . 

L France , , 

A 3 5 
225 

2S 3 

21 8 

7 0 

8-6 

9*2 

72 

16 5 , 

139 

17 I 

14 6 


•The prapotnoni fra the !<meiofIndi,hK!hteaTOk.dont . 

ditpleced penOBs. •IleSgoieBforNonh-WemM„»i„d, ere mimirc ™t' 

•sfoBtwi: Of di^iliccd pmois 

PeKOni uorfn 


Persons under age 15 
Infants and ^oung (^Idren 
Boys and gitls 


6 

H5 

3 SU 


66 
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It may be obsen'ed that the juvenile proportion is very similar in all the zones j 
it is somewhat smaller in Japan but not very different ; the proportions for all 
the four European countries are very much smaller. 


55. Infants numbered 3 '3 pet cent of the population (or almost exactly one 
in thirty) amoi^ the people of Bidia. 

The highest proportion was faund in North-West India (4'i) and the 
lowest in South India (2 • 6). The figures for other zones, in order, were ; East 
Lidia (3 ■ 7), North India and West India (3 '3) and Central India (3 ‘o). 

It might seem at first sight that this is probably also the order in which 
the zones would be placed if arranged according to tiieir birth rate. But this 
does not follow, necessarily. For one thing, the number of inftnts counted 
at the census represents the number bom during the preceding 12 months less 
those among them who died during the preceding 12 months. The rates of 
infent mortality need not dffer from one zone to another in the same manner as 
the birth rate— in faa, they do not. So, the proportion of the net number of 
infants fiiund and counted need not indicate the order among zones as regards 
children bom. 

Again, as noted already, there is need for caution in acring on figures for 
single years. Though there is little difficulty about recollecting whether a child 
had completed 12 months or not, one cannot be sure that sigmficant errors did 
not creep in. A consistent error of even one month in either direction might 
make a sizeable difference in the resulting number and percentages. 


There is also a special difficulty. In compiling the tables on which these 
results are based, displaced peisons were excluded. Such exclusions make 
little diference to the relative prapottions of different age-groups m most parts 
of the country. But in North-West India where the upheaval was greatest, 
the figures are bound to be distorted. The distinction must be specially 
observable among infants and young children since the children of displaced 
persons are not reckoned as displaced persons and have been counted in. 


56. Ir^ants and young children- These are all children under 5. They 
niiinlw 13 ■ 5 per cent of the total population- that is to say, rather more than 
one in eight and less than one in seven. 


The proportion is 15-6 per cent in North-West India where it is acciden- 
tally for the reasons already noticed. It is lowest in South India 

where it is I2-S per cent Intheother&urzones,itis very nearly the same : 
West India {lyS} East India (13 7 ) North India (13-5), and Central 
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India (13 ‘4) He low figure for South India— as we shall see presently— is 
corroborated by corresponding differences in birth rates anddeath rates. 

57. Infants, young children, boys and girls— These include all people under 
age 15. k the country as a whole, they number 38 "3 per cent of the total 
population. As in the younger groups the proportion is lowest in South India 
(36’9) and acadentally exaggerated inNorth-West India (40’4). In other zones, 
the proportions are as follows: West Ma (39‘5), Central India (gS'y), North 
India {38-5) and East India (37 '9). 

58. Comparison aiili other cowitries of the aor/d- Relevent figures are 
unavailable for Soviet Russia and some other important countries of the world. 
The figures for some other countries may be affected by error in varying 
deg^. Such as they are, the information made available in publications of the 
United Nations shows that in the world as a whole, infants number 2 • 8 per cent 
agaimt India’s 3-3 ; infants and young children number 12-4 per cent agdnst 
India’s 13-5; and all people under ^e 15 number 33-9 per cent against India’s 
38*3. Those parts of the ^orld where tiie proportions are low can be 
^ting^hed fiom those parts of the world where ie proportions are high as 


Table i8 


LOW JTftTNlLE PROPORTIONS 

Percentage to tolal 
fopulatm 0 / 


Tfmtcn/ 


hfants Perjoiis 
chd young under 
Injatuj elnldrcn age 15 


Europe 
Gemanv 
U K 

, . 
Ennwc 
Amt; 
U S A 
O.-b « , 


2 0 
1*5 
I 5 
1 S 
1*6 


9*8 

7*0 
8 6 
9'2 
7 2 
10 9 
10 8 
10 5 


26 9 
23'5 
22-5 
263 
21-8 
276 
27 1 

26 0 


high JIIVENIIE PROPORTIONS 
Pereemage 10 total 


Infants Persons 


India . 
Japan . 
Souih-Eaat 
Asia . 
South-West 

Asia . 
Souih& 
Central 
Amenta 
Afnca , 


VI 1 

n't 


iV fsTjens- 


3-3 

z-8 

3 "3 

3'i 


3-1 

a-9 


13-5 

13-5 

iS’i 

16*7 


14 "6 
>3-7 


38-3 

35’4 

40'9 

40*6 


40‘I 
39’I - 


may compare the 
atotalpopuiatjojj^ For the 
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country as a whole, the figures were 8’5 per cent— or very nearly one in twelve. 
Among the zones, tlie highest proportion is found in East India (8-9) and the 
lowest in West India (yi). The proportions in the other zones are : North- 
West India (8 ■ 6), South Ma (8 • 5), North India (8 • 4), and Central India (7 ■ 8). 

If We compare with other countries of the world, we get the result that the 
proportion of people who live beyond middle age is generally high in those 
parts of the world where the juvenile proportion is low, and the converse is 
also true. This is seen from the table below : 



Table 

19 


Temtonj 

Percentage to 
total population 
of people aged, 

55 and above 

Territory 

Percentage to 
total population 
of p^ple aged 
55 and above 

Europe 

. . . 17*2 

Lidia . . . 

83 

Germany 

. . . 19*1 

Japan 

ir-o 

U.K. 

, . . 21*1 

South-East Asia 

7‘3 

Italy 

. . . 12*0 

South-West Asia 

9'5 

France . 

. . . 21*4 

Soudi & Central America 

7-4 

North America 

. . . 16*5 

Africa > 

8-5 

U.S.A. 
Oceania . 

For the world as 

. . . r6‘9 
. . . ryS 

a whole, the proportion is 12 'o per cent. 



60. We may now turn to the age pyramid for villages and towns of India— 
separately shown as the third and fourth of the series of ‘age pyramid’ diagrams. 
The following table shows the comparative figures : 

Table 20 


— 

Percentage to total population 



Villages Totons 

Infants & young cbldreu . 

13 7 

12.9 

Boys & girls .... 

. . - 25-1 

23.2 

Young men & women . . 

32 3 

36.5 

Middle-aged men & women . 

. . . 20.4 

20. t 

Elderly persons . . . 

. . . 8.5 

7-3 


* 100 0 

100 0 


This table mighr suggest die presence of a tendency in towns to diminu- 
tion in the juvenile proportion. This might easily lead to incorrect inferences 

69 
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about the effect of urban life oa the bini rate. It should be borne in mind 
that the relevant figures are a corollary of two fects '.first that towns have 
fewer women relatively than villages and so relatively fewer children are 
bom ; and secondly, towns grow m part by migratory movements in which 
persons under age 15 tend to be under-represented. 

61 The differences in age-stracture between the rural and urban population 
become greatly exaggerated in the does. This is clearly brought out by the 
fantastic distortions of the age pyramid for Greater Bombay and Calcutta aties— 
the last two of the series of ‘age pyramid’ diagrams. The abnormal excess of 
males over females iSj of course, the mam eause of these distortions. Even 
when allowance is made for this fiict, and the age-structure is analysed 
separately for males and females, the roEowmg diffeiences appear : 


TiBEE 21 


Metes 


Mauls & young 
children 
Boys 

Young men 
Middle-aged men 
Elderly men 


I3'2 
24-9 
32-6 
21 0 
8-3 


Msies (all ages) 1000 


Indta 

(Genebal) Calcutta 


77 
I 4‘5 
49 I 
24-1 
46 

100 0 


Young men, young women and 
represented m the two large aues, 
under-rcpiwented in both sexes. 


Percentage to population of 

Females 

India 

(General) 

j 

Bombay 

ani 

Calcutta 

Infants & youne 



children 

• 139 

13'4 

Girls 

247 

22*7 

Young women 

33'3 

40*0 

Middle-aged women I0‘6 


Elderly women 

85 

5 9 

Femaus (all ages) 100 0 

100*0 


aiT ^ ®7der) over- 

other age-groups are more or less 


OtiT OF EVERY 
.here no 

females rre unmarried Ifwe JckonialesSW“ “ 
people arc 44-1 Percentofthepopulatim “ 

70 


Marttd Status Pattern 


males and 
theunmaiT 


DISTRIBUTION BY CIVIL CONDITION OF 10^00 PERS 
IN INDIA AND THE SIX ZONES 

WDEX. 

MALES I ll 1l I 

FEMALES I I V//^ I I 


UNMARRIED 
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Table 22 


The proportion of unmarried people is highest in South India (48 ■ 2 per cent) 
and is lowest in Central India (41 ‘i per cent). In other zones, it vanes as 

follows : West India (47 ’o) 
North-West India (46 ’i) East 
India (42 '2) and North India 
{41 ’4) . The proportion must, 
obviously, be different for males 
and females. In the country as a 
whole, roughly every other male 
person is unmarried ; while rather 
less than two out of five females 
are unmarried The actual 
percentage for each zone and for 
India are shown in Table 22. 
South India, it will be noted, 
stands first as regards proportion of 
unmarried people even when males 
and females are considered separately. The order in other zones is ; West 
India, North-West India, Cmtral India, North India and East India, if 
Unmarried males are considered separately, and North-West India, West India, 
East India, North India and Central Inia, if unmarried females alone are 
considered. 

63, According to the law* of the land, child marriages are punishable 
offences. At the 1951 Census we counted 28 lakhs and 33 thousand married 



Pcrcaitage Pacetnasc 
imiantcd mnamed 

2 o;ic 

amitg 

amoitg 

tna'ics 

jemda 

North India 

■ 46-3 

35 9 

Hast India 

46 3 

37 8 

South India 

543 

^.I 

West Ijidia 

52 6 

40 9 

Central India 

46.5 

356 

North-West India 

. 30.1 

414 

India . 

• 49-1 

38 8 


*E*traetfrcntt the Chid Marnage R^traint Act^ (Act No XIX oj 1929) ? 

« 2 , In this Actj unless there IS anything npugnantin tbesubjector content,— 

(а) “Quid” means a person if a male, « under eighteen years of age, and if a female, is under 
fourteen yean of age , 

(б) "Quid marriage” means amarnage to which either of the contracting paiucs is achild , 

(0 “contractmgparW’toa>namag=mmseitkaoftttpamc!*»BamactKlhmb) soItOTrci, 

and 

TO “nmoi»iiieamap®oii<ircittos«wlKiisiaidtrM8htccnicm ofast 

3 Wioaver, bamg a biala abava "f "S' »"/ “'■-•r" 


lUeepunisnaDiewiinnnc.wiuwiAiwj — - - , i.t.» 

i. • twentt-one years of age, contracts a child marriage ‘IwU be pi-ri'b 

rupees, or with boA , or directs an) 'cbilA luawiaBe shall be punishable riUi iii-p'r 1-,-',- 

5. Whoever petfiumB,cDuducB or d ^ 

someuttvhiehreayertmd»onemoaft.rev^™__^^^ , child ms.-r.sre 

unless he proves tint he had reason to belie ^ 



Uamdmi aitwd 
psrsmtmder Jy years 
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Mes,6ilaH]s and iSiiousand married females, 66 thousand widoweis and 134 
_ thousand widows— all between Ae 

ages of 5 and 14, We do not Itnow 
the number of married females aged 
14 nor of married males aged 151 
16 and 17. The latter marriages are 
punishable under law, while the 
former ate not. If we may set off 
one against the other, ibe total 
number counted under age 15— 
nearly 92 lakhs- may be re- 
garded as the approximate number 
of marriages contraaed in con- 
travention of the law. This number 
was distributed among the different 
zones as shown in Table 23. 


Zone 


Notih&idia 
Eastliidia . 
South India 
West India 
Central India 
North-West la 

India . 


Number 

Perceiia§e to 
total foputa- 

(in iARHs) lien ej the ame 

• 257 

4*1 

. 27-6 

3*2 

• 3‘2 

07 

. 6-8 

17 

■ 19-2 

3*7 

aa 7'o 

2*2 

■ 915 

r$ 


zones, with mp t among the six 

Central India (with one in F » contrarention of the law. 
«a iwitt one m 27) and East India (with one in 31) are not far 

that there is clear however, it should be mentioned 

females under 15 were Q'dnprmifnf diminishing. Married 

toiMperrentS K f,fr:'‘''^““^94iand4is dropped 

If i)>tn East India (fiom 10 North India (from lo' 9 to 
West India (fluni 9-5 to 6-ol^if r “ 

Nonh.W« IndiaK r «ttd in 

IS and over, the resnita wB 

um lABLE 24 on opposite page.' 

/ Miwft an-iltdei J 

I"!, “f'''' ‘"“'v.vtato as imnl 

an,tt„m,SnnM„ opmll. 
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Table 24 



Percentage unmarried among 

Zone 

Males aged 15 
andov» 

Females aged 15 
and aoer 

North India 

■ . • I7'9 

4-0 

East India . 

. . ITS 

6‘0 

Soutii India 

■ 27‘9 

lO’I 

West India 

. . . 2}-0 

6-5 

Central Lidia 

. . . 15-8 

4-0 

North-West India 

. . • I9-3 

62 

India 

. . 20'3 

6'4 


If we compare the figures for women, we find that the India percentage is 6'4 ; 
that is to say, out of every, 16 women aged 15 and over one is unmarried. In two 
zones — North India and Central India — unmamed women are fewer j they 
are only about one in 25 among women aged 15 and over. South India has 
the largest number — about one in 10 . The other three zones West India, 
North-West India and East India— • are round about the India average of one 

in 16. 

The following table shows how India compares with oiher countries of 
the world in this respea : 

Table 25 


Percauage unmamed among 


Country 

Males aged 15 
and over 

Females aged 15 
and over 

India 

United Kingdom /i 93 i 

\1951 

Italy (1936) 

West Germany (194^ • 
France (1946) 
U.S.A(i 94 o) • 

Canada (1941) • 

20’3 

36*6 
. 26-9 

37'4 

28-9 

30-5 

33-2 

39'8 

- 6-4 

36-2 

2ys 

33-0 

29'0 

aj'O 

25-8 

33-0 
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because more aad more ofthem would get married in later years. Thus, for 
instance, the proportion of nmnairied women to the total population of India 
dimimshes rapidly, with successive age-groups as shotm below : 

Table 16 


Age^roup 


Percentage of total poptilaim of women who 
Temain umamcd 



III all age-groups sui- 
seguent to the age-group 
ra the age-group in the first column 


0-4 

5 -M 

rs-24 

45-34 

35-44 


67 

I 2 ‘I 

10 2 

l '9 

1-5 

o '4 

0 2 

0*2 

0*1 

O'T 


per I^'t of ^ country as a whole, 49 • i 

titBt 50-9 per cent of ll m^mmt 

SiinilarIy,6l3Dercenfnfi,n&n,„i™“v . ® wdowers, 

[There isaveiysmallnumbfir«^™^'’*®“™“* otwidows. 
and who have not ^^r^a^ied. TbS 1!““’ who are divorced persons 
widowers and widows] IheMowinataT'^'^ “ among those of 
menand married women 

eones ; ^dowers and widows sepeiately for India and the 


3tonh India 
East India 
Eottth India 
West India 

Antral India 
^tonh-West India 

tsnu 


TiBlE 27 



•Th:- 

74 


46*6 
■ 49-3 
415 

43-2 

• 43'6 

• 437 

45-8 


7-0 

S2’i 

I2‘0 

4*4 

50 ‘i 

12*1 

4*2 

43*4 

14-3 

4*2 

46*0 

13*1 

4*9 

50*3 

14*0 

6*0 

48*8 

9‘8 

■ — 


_ ^ 

5*0 

48*4 

12 8 
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South lodia^ Central India and West India have rather more widows tha 
East India) North India and North-West India There is one widow for even 
three married women in South India — while the India ratio is very nearl 
one to four. 

67. It may seem a bit odd that dere should be an appredable differenc 
in numbers between married males and married females— as polygamy, thou^b 
it exists, is known to be very tare. The explanation is to be found in the fa” 
that the percentages refer to males and females separately and the sexes ar 
unequal in number. Actually married males and married females are almos 
exactly equal in number m the country as a whole. Out of every 10,000 persons 
in India, there are 2,353 married males &r every 2,357 married females. Bu 
the corresponding figures for tones are not nearly so close to one another as tlie 
following table shows : 

Table 28 

Number per 20,009 perum who are Column 0 

I * , mim 

Zone Married males Mamed females column 0 

1 2 3 4 


North India . 

2,441 

2,482 

+41 

East India 

2,532 

2,438 

-94 

South India . 

2,074 

2,169 

+95 

West India 

2,228 

2,228 


Cential Lidia . 

2,463 

2,483 

+20 

North-West India . 

2,326 

2,291 

-35 

India 

2.353 

2,357 

+ 4 


West India is remarkable for its balanced numbers. There is a small, hut 
nevertheless curious, excess of married females in South India On the other 
hand, there is an almost equal excess of married males in East India. Similarh , 
there is as excess of mairied males tn North-West India, matclied by somewhat 
smaller excesses of married females in North India and Central India 

As there is no suggestion of poiyandty in East India, it may be assumed th it 
the main explanation for these minor differences must be found in migration. 
It is probable that a good many missing husbands of South India arc caminr .i 
living in other zones or outside India, while the wives arc .at home. 

This feet of temporary separation ofhusbands and wnes IS hreuglii out ino'c 

prominently when we consider the figures for villages and towns Out of ; e.ooa 
persons in all the tillages of India 2,338 arc married males .and : -toy .":e.-n irrieJ 
females. The e.xccss of married females in tillages is of the order of C-y per ic.cod 
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number of wives (2,124) i V'Memfte toms ofEast Into there are as many 

as 2,992 husbands and only 1,909 

68 ¥e may conclude this sectton tiifli a reference to a somewhat 
important '■''“"ve that anneats-in be taldnE place in the marital status pattern, 

sia.i a 


following tame compares the proportion of widows and widowers 
between 1931 and 1931, and shows that the proportion of widows has 
■ in every 2one : 

Tmin 20 


Percentage of mioaers Percentage of mdtnst 
ut oli males to all females 


Zoni 

IJ32 

mi 

' tssi 

1951 ' 

North India 

79 

ri 

I 5 ‘l 

12*0 

East India . 

4*7 

V4 

I6'8 

I 2 'I 

South India 

4’i 

4-2 

I7’i 

I4‘3 

’jyest India 

56 

42 

i 6 ’i 

I3‘l 

Central India 

S'4 

49 

15*4 


North-West India 

il 

61 

12 7 

9’S 

Iron 

56 

50 

16 ' I 

I 2 ’& 


•Hie proportion of widowers has also dropped in five out of zones but 
the difference is small The deaeases inthe percentage of widows between 
1931 and 1951010 too to dismissed as 

They are clearly significant; but nte dotheysigmfy ? Do ffw mean that 
husbands tend to live longa than % used to and so the mSm of 
widows is faUmg ? Or do they mean that the custom ofnonSS If 
widows istreaheningandmotewomentend to remarry afte, 
tore ? There are some valuable iudicauons poSigt 
asafatt, while there is Ktilecndmcc of any 
nittom in respea of remamage of widows On the whol^ oitoS;.^f 
accept the former as the mam, if not the sole, explanadom offte u 
proportion of nidous. 
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In that case, it may be objected, why is there no similar M of a sul • 
nature in the proportion of widowers ? In support of this ob;ection, it may b 
contended that it is very unlikely that the conditions which have favoured a 
inaease in the length of life are specially fevourable to males only and have nc 
benefited females equally. The objection, though apparently strong, is nc 
conclusive. Since there is no custom of non-remarriage of widowers the ^ 
proportion of widowers represents mainly the hard core of old men who will no 
remarry because they are too old, and also a number of others who have becom- 
widowers but have not yet remarried but would do so sooner or later Women 
may tend to live longer than before, without making any difference to the latte 
clas of widowers and they may not also make a difference to the former if the 
improved expectation of life is evenly spread over all ages and not concentrated 
at old ages. • The objection is not sustainable. 

It is quite possible that both men and women have equally benefited 
by conditions fiivouring a longer life than fonnerly ; and yet the result is made 
visible by a substantial drop in the proportion of widows, and only a veiy small 
one in the proportion of widowers. It is probably correct to hold tlat the 

drop in the proportion ofwidows need not necessarily have been caused by any 

very material change in the custom of non-remarriage ofwidows. It should, 
on the other hand, be accepted as one of the indications that fewer people die 
prematurely and more people tend to live long ; or, in other words, a modest 
improvement in the expectation of life has taken place within the last mo 
decades. 


Birth Rates and Death Rates 

Births and deaths are among the most important eients which ocot 
in the life of every household. Our knowledge of hotv fee number and fee 
living ptrem of OUT people have changed in the past and,feercfon^ our rpinicn 
about how they may be expeaed to diange in fee future aie bound to be \a^c 
and sketchy, if not incoirea, unless we achieicd a dear undcrsianfeng of the 
relationship bemeen these vital events and fee changing paltem of hfe.^ 

70. Government have made arrangements for securing Ms 
deaths are reported as and when they occur and fee occurrcncra .ire pLccd 
togeth^ wife essential minimum mfoimarion itsardmg date and pare 
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and panics concerned There is the system of official registration of birffis 
and deaths The primary data thus secured ate then compiled and returns show- 
ing the numbers of births and deaths in ffifoent parts of the country as well as 
binh rates and death rates computed from them, are published at regular inter- 
vals by State Governments, for each State and by the Central Government, 
for India 

If reporting is complete and the basic records are correctly mainttuned, the 
changes in numbers recorded by the census at ten-yearly intervals should 
tally with the balance ofbirths and deaths daring the ten-year period, leaving 
only a relatively small margin to be atplained by the net balance of migration 
of people, in and out of the territory in question. 


71 Let us take Utar Pradesh as an fflusnation. In 1951 the state had 
a total populat.cn of 632lakhs, Ten yearn earikr. according to the 1941 Census, 
here were 563 lakhs of peo^ m the same tertitory. The number had grown 
by 67 tn ten juam There were arrangement fer tStion 
■and deaths ra most Milages and towns of 
territory (of the prmcely states which were ‘mon, 

before the 1951 Census) did not haw to ® 

one- because the population of die m utifu ' “ 

Imic under onc-fometh of the whole “ r^Sstotion was a 

dingly. fflahe allowances accor- 

Durinp ten years preceding the 195 

rcpj'teted 145 iakhs of births, Thm 
iws ofbinlisOTcr deaths being 41 

by thii number. According to the censm. tl, ‘ “™*- unve meteasea 

, tv VI to eaoum for the tcniiming i, ^ 67 laHis. How 

V 1. 1 hr J OTc imo the state from Pakis^v, % displaced persons 
are inly 5 bills yc also Inow that at abourT 4ey 

nv, raiul to Pates, ^ from Guar Pmdesh Th ® ’T % «tne in, ote 

i-e4 .-,y.ueiuse reasons TO Wme dmt itTo!! ™’®™®saumbet 

m,y>e:vK,c-m:,n So the qu^on about fa short of the 

.'‘.'t. ““redic^^?^^tobeanswered. 

. .f ‘‘.’t wcomoC ■ no doubt. 


The 


, “‘wmolerp ™ uo: 

!.,■ ■’■■■"Vir-'Wc-ismd.tobvcn,/ 

!; ! I , ' !««■ "wlcui to a t^fl®®'*®'tvay also The 

. lLt“-'''d=d33per 
■ 
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infants. But, even so, if we make allowance for the number of who 
must have died during tlic j-ear preceding the census, the census count of 
infants is a dctir indication that actual births must have exceeded registered 
births fairfy subkantially. 

The problem is— how arc we to have a reasonably close estimate of the 
actual numbci of birtlis and die actual birth rate as agamst the registered birth 
rate ? Tlicro is a similar problem about deaths and death rates. 

The importance of solving this problem cannot be over-stressed. To 
illustrate, tlie registration figures of Uttar Pradesh show thatm each of the two 
previous decades 1931-40 as well as 1921-30, registered births were working out 
to an average rate (in round figures) af per thousand people per mmuin 
There is a sharp difference between 25 (the registered birth rate during 1941-50) 
and 34 (at each of two preceding decades.) If this difference is real and if similar 
d tops were obsert'cd in other states, the figures will prove that there is no such 
thing as a population problem in India; and if there was, the problem was solving 
itself. That is, in fact, what a number of people ihink and say. But suppose 
the difference is due merely to the fact that the registration system has become 
less cfiideni than before; and so more births escaped registration during the 
last decade than during two previous decades. Suppose fbrlher, that we could 
form a reliable estimate of the extent of omission m different decades Then 
the inferences to be drawn from the figures will be veiy different Our apprecia- 
tion of the problem and our approai to its solution will turn out to be very 
different. 

72. Uncertainties of this kind are present in every state Among the 
major states, Madras, Bombay, Madhya Pradesh and the Punjab are the orly 
four states where the registration system functions reasonably well and omissions 
are not unduly large The other states 611 into three groups— those for which 
figures are available over a long period, though they are not very good figures, 
those for which figures (not very good) are available now for some recent years 
but not over a long period; and those for which there are no figures at all even 
now. If we exclude the last two categories, we are left with a teiiitory which 
contains roughly three-quarters of India’s population. 

It was no use merely saying that we do not have complete information and 
can, therefore, come to no conclusions. It will take a long time tefoie we 
get data which are free fiom all uncertainties Meanwhile, we have to form 
as good a judgment as we can— on all the materials before us— about how the 
observed growth of population as disclosed by censuses should be split up into 
births, deaths, and the net balance of migiation. To this end, it was necessary 

79 
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to bring together all available data thrown up b}' registration of births and deaths 
as well as by the census and subjea them to close and careful study and use 
every scrap of collateral m&nnation which can help us to piece together this 
jig-saw puzzle. 


73 Such a study has been carried out, and it has yielded results which 
serve our present purpose The nature of this study, and the results, are 
set out in detail in a self-contained paper* which is printed as Appendix II to 
this report. The conclusions reached in this paper may be thus stated : 

I— The India picture is as follows : 

(i) Births have occurred (during the ten years 1941-50) at an average 
rate a[ 40 per thousand per antrum 

(n) Deaths have occuned (during the tea years 1941-50) at an average 
rate of 27 per thoiMiid per annwn, 

(»i) Hfflc^ the natural increase of the population has been occutring 

p^t toundanes dunng the decade preceding the 1951 Census. 

btohLTil'tu* 

are 38 or 39). ^^ah the bulh rates 

deathttein^i^i^^ziOT^^Sf® the lowest 
zones, in order, are • Nnrti. t ’ of other 

27 or 2g), West India fzfil and \r \ m or 

O'O The highest naw ^ oi 26) - 

(16 or 17) and West India ™ ^onh-West India 

rate is found m Central Ink fioi 
of other zones, m order am ■ e 'i. t “^^oral increase rates 
12) and North India (nj ‘ (i 5 ). East India (ii or 


^ 'H'e pa-er rot tndulj lechnicnl 

«t Atcclinical analysis made fay 

So . I9SI Census, is printed 



rjiiih Rates and Death Rates 
Riiii.i ifc Zones, U. K., and U. S, A, 



birth rates and death RAlfcS 

INDIA AND ZOMES^ U. K.j, U. S. A. 
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74. The forgoing figures do not represent a simple computation from 
census data or registration data or both. They are something more complex 
than a computationj they constitute a judgment. Th^ represent what the 
present writer considers to be most probably what occurred during 1941-50 
in India and the six zones. M the evidence which has led him to firrm this 
ju(%ment is fully set out in print; so, it is possible for readers (if they disagree 
with the conclusions) to form their own jud^ent 

It will be noted that in some cases, more than one figure have been 
given— this represents what seems to the present writer to be the unavoidable 
residuum of uncertainty, which has to be accepted. 

The diagram feeing this p^ shows die birth rates and death rates of 
hidiaandthe zones and compares them with the rates for the United Kingdom 
and the United States of America. The diagram tells its own stray of the 
avoidable waste of life occurring among us all the time. 


G — Matemty PaUm 

Why dobs the birth rate vary fitom 44 in Central India to 36 or 
37 in South' India ? The birth rate— by defation— is the number of births 
which occur among 1,000 people during one year. But as btrths occur only 
to married women of certain ages it is their number which is really relevant. ^ It 
is true that the limiting ages cannot be precisely laid down. It is also possible 
that some births occur to women who are not married. But, where we are 
striking a rate for 1,000 people, we do not base ourselves on the actual occur- 
rences of birth among 1,000 people only, but among lakhs and even crores of 
people. We may, therefore, disregard exceptional occurrences md treat marrieJ 
women of age IB to U os the people who alone are relevant in this context. 

It would follow that if one part of the countrj' contained more married 
women of age 15 to 44 per 1,000 people than another, then, other things being 
equal, the former would have a higher birth rate than the latter. The same would 
be true of the same territoiy at different times— a change in the proportion of 
married women of age 15 to 44 would, other things being equal, be accom- 
panied by similar change in the brrth rate. 

76. What IS the meaning of this escape clause— ‘other dungs being 
equal’ ? In what circumstances could we have the same propordon of roamed 

• Si 
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women of age 15 to 44 in diffeicnt parts of the country (or at different times in 
the same part of the countty) and yet have different birthrates? Two sets 
of dramstances may be named. Pn'st,— the age structure within this group 
may be matenaffy different Thus, if we have one lakh of married women of 
age 25 to 34 and another lakh of married women of age 35 to 44 drawn from the 
same part of the country, we may be ffiirly certatn that the number of births occur- 
lir^ among the first gioup in the couise of a year trill be larger than the number 
of bMs occurring among the second group. Smdly.-nim not Mow 
that if we compaied two groups of married women of the same number and the 
same age-group (say 25 to 34)— but selected the groups from two different 
pans of the country, we would get the same number of babies bom among them 
m my one year Apart from purely acadenta! and personal differences 
tetWM ““ wman md another, it seems possible that there arc statistically 
agM^t *^ces between different groups of women : but why should they 
^ sure- there may be something in the blood, or the 
chmatc,and there may be more in the prevailing habits of ron)ugal life. 

sjM^^etSlnSrf‘SiS"bZ'r^^ or older were 

by the total number of such motheis Thp '*1^ 

-nsn average, a TiavScSlSi„’^',r'' ^ This shows that 

^Id-bearmg period gives birth to^th?n^“i,T?° 

Out of this number (6 6), the aveiave 7 - 

« 4-6 Among the chito KTf? ® 

moiheis. Let us caU these figures- A. rhM^ PMeceasing their 
s»rvivalmdea (4 6). and the cEssS^ of ^iM 

« mdex is^ *e child 
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Table 30 


— 

Age-group 

of 

mothers 

Chid 

hnh 

index 

Chid 

survival 

index 

Chid 

loss 

index 


[.Under 20 

1 2 

I 0 

0 2 


' 20 to 24 

I g 

I 4 

04 

Incomplete 

25 to 29 

2 9 

2 3 

06 

maternity I 

30 to 34 

42 

3-2' 

1*0 

experience 

1 35 to 39 

5-3 

40 

1-3 


JO to 44 

62 

46 

V 6 

Completed 

maternity 

45 and over 

6-6 

46 

2 0 

AVEKAGEFORSUaGES 

43 

3 2 

1 I 


Note iow the tempo of child-bearing accelerates. The addition to the 
family between about 17 (the mean of the under 20 group) and about 22 (the 
mean of the 20-24 group) is/ 0'6. Between 22 and 27, the addition is i i. 
Between 27 and 32 it is 1 '3. Then the retardation begins Between 32 and 
37 it is I • I. The additions to the famity tend to become fewer as age advances 
after what may be called a mid-matemal age— round about age 30 

79. Information was available about die means of hvehhood of these 
motheis. So it is possible to separate tbem into three groups as members of 
(0 agricultural landholders and tenants’ femihes, (ii) agricultural labourers 
famih’es, and (iii) non-agricultural families. It was also possible to separate 
the mothers who hved in villages flom those who hved in towns The child 
birth indices were separately calculated for these groups and are shown below ; 

Table 31, 


Maternal group 


Ottld hrth indices 


Age 45 

ani over AH ages 


Agricultural laudholders and tenants’ 


Emilies 

67 

4*5 

Agncultural labourers’ families 

. 63 

4*1 

Non-agncultuial families 

. 6 6 

4*2 

Rural .... 

6 6 

4 3 

Urban 

64 

4-2 


83 
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It is sometimesstated— on the basis mainlj’ of European experience— that 
the classes which are at the bottom of the sodal scale have more children and 
grow in number fester than others. Thete is little doubt about the place of the 
agricultural labouter in the social scale anywhere m India. The figures for 
agricultural labourers’ femilies in Ttavancore-Cochin do not show that this 
generalisation is true in that state*. The urban index is slightly smaller than 
the rural. But the difference is so small that it is probably not sigmiicant. 

8o. One other separation was effected among the mothers : those who 
commenced child-beanng during ages 15 to 19 and those who commenced child- 
bearing during age 20 to 24. Let us caU them Mmeniiiy Types A and B. 
Their child birth indices differed fimm ^-gtoup to ^e-gtoup os shown in 
the table below: 


Table 32 


Clali btfth indices 


Age-gnup 


Under 20 . 

20 to 24 . 

25 w 29 * 



2 

2 0 

30 0)34 , 

35 to 39 . 
40W44 . 



3 6 
48 

6 0 
68 

45 and over . 


• . 

• 7-3 


Matemiy Maiemiy 

iype A Typt B 


1*3 

2*5 

37 

4*9 

5-8 


6 4 


the age of marriage (or by other means) rile fim ^ 

Type A got postponed uniformly hy five veais ^ ®otheis of 

don of maternity among motheis ij Tw, A L ® 

reduction in the birth rate mil be eJLIllZ The 

Uonwhichmotheisofrypa^bearmflie^lwlf“i“S on the proper- 


81 TberBiiav'^ “““"^'a'raterofmotheis. 

comewS^w'^Jt^’r “i^lAted 


census day had 

mothers who remained mamwi 


as the 1 
on 





Logistic Graduation of Maternity data 



LOQlSTiC GRADUATION OF MATERNITY DATA 

MATERNITY TYPE A 

AVERAGE NUMBER Of Chit PPHN DORM 
Onstts rfprctcni cb'cn’t/.' -'itr 
Ooh reprcscni laini .r/.'" 

"1 

NORTH WEST MAOHYA PRADESH ] ’ V.r''7 f'f.0>jVA pn'.Orf.H 


3 2 I 6Z! 


TRAVAKCORE-COCHIN 


east MADHYA PRADESH 


^ ^ ^ I 

AVPbaob m.» ' ® 



ASYMPTOTE 


LOQISTIC GRADUATION OF MATERNITY DATA 


MATERNITY TYPE B 

AVERAGE NUMBER OF CHILDREN SORN 



AVERAGE NUMBER OF CHILDREN BORN 
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S2. Data of the same natoe as those reviewed above were also collected 
and compiled for three divisions of Madhya Pradesh. The comparison is 
shown below in respect of completed maternity experience of still-married 
mothers (age 45 & over) ; 

Table 33 


cm Child am 

hnh surotval lass 

Natural dwiston tndex tndex tndex 


East Madhya Pradesh 

6 I 

3 6 

2 5 

North-West Madhya Pradesh . 

. 63 

36 

2 7 

South-West Madhya Pradesh . 

6-6 

3 6 

3-0 

Travancore-Cochm . 

6-6 

46 

2*0 


Two features of this table are noteworthy ; 

First,— It will be seen that the number of children borne by mothers 
aged 45 and over is not higher in any of-the divisions of Madhya Pradesh than in 
Travancore-Cochin. In feet, the figure is sfaghtly smaller in two divisions of 
Madhya Pradesh. Yet there is no doubtthat the birth rate in Madhya Pradesh is 
very distinctly higher than in Travancore-Cochin It is clearly verifiable that the 
difference is caused by differences in the proportion of married women of 
different age-groups to the total population. 

YaioiKKy,— The child loss index is unmistakably higher in all the three 
divisions of Madhya Pradesh than in Travancore-Cochin. This fact is in accord 
with much other evidence which points to Madhya Pradesh as having a very 
high death rate, 

83 A comparative study of the Sgaies of Madhya Pradesh with those 
of Travancore-Cochin indicates that the features already noticed in Travancore- 
Cochin are also observable in Madhya Pradesh divisions. The tendency for the 
tempo of child-birth to accelerate until a mid-matemal age is reached and *en 
to relax as age advancesj is clearly observed. In general, the niral/urban^ffc- 

rentials’and ‘sodal class differentials’ do not appear to be important. There 

is a <t;<nm..rinn in the total number of children bom when the age of commence- 
ment of child-birth is postponed, but the difference is not very striking. 

It may be mentioned that a sample enquiry made in villages in two 
groups of districts of West Bengal also brought out data which exhibit the ^0 
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features.. The child birth iudes of mothers aged 45 and over came out to be 
6' 3 in both groups of districts. 

The eaent to which the census %ites of Travancore-Cochin and Madhya 
Pradesh divisions, as well as the sample enquiry figures of West Bengal mi^t 
be afficted by error has not been studied in dettul. It is noticed, however, 
that they hang together so well as to justify confidence. In general, it may be 
observed tlmt there is little hkehhood of sigmficant error in the cMd survival 
index It is practically certain that the child birth indices are not overstated. 
At older ages, some women may have forgotten tt count the number of children 
tome by them, completely. The trae figures might, therefore, be somewhat 
mgher than those given above. But judging from the graphs fiimished in the 
agraros given earher in this setnion it seems likely that tbe allowance required 
to be made on account of such error is probably not large. 


brochureon^lifTn ” be made to the 

No s of loss Census’ issued as Census of India Paper 

5 953 ^“®!tracts are also given in Appendix'II.] 

world^ ®''^“ble for many countries of the 

among the papers accompanj^g 

Royal Commission on pSL T of the 

beenextractedand mclu<to„r referJ^SSMl"^*^' 

Ir viaild scan that the duld hitth t«da ly 
mother after compktm 0 } her duld-bearim hnthper 

India- far thsemt^ZT^’ 

about 1 S 60 . The index has fallen mho married in or 

f’lm married m the first decadinfth ’educed to 4-0 for 

more than ttco-fifth of the figures absJ^ o'" 

Miarrlierefariw^ faits of India. It toitt 

^ « more or less of the same or<fe W and the U. K. Birth 


-'"‘ess Of tiK same order. ' ™ 01. A.. JJ 

85 fbete is another— 
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fat births, how tly Place during one year ho 

many arc births nf J r births, how mo ^ ™tv many are 
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analysis of registration data m thirty municipal towns of India The ‘Experi- 
mental Census of Births and Deaths’ has yielded some more data for 27 district 
of South India, 7 districts of West India, 22 districts of Central India and 5 
districts of North-West India. These data relate to the population as a whole- 
including villages and towns-people in due proportion 
The results are shown in the table below : 


Table 34 




Number per IfiOO births winch are 

r~ 

Ptrst 

births 

Second 

births 

Third 

births 

Fourth births 
and births of 
higlw order 

South India 

228 

215 

181 

37S 

(27 DISTRICTS) 

West India 

209 

180 

167 

444 

(7 districts) 

Central Ind'a 

210 . 

189 

162 

439 

(22 districts) 
North-West India 

231 

206 

151 

412 

(5 districts) 

Thirty Municipal Towns 
of ladia 

209 

196 

167 

42$ 


The figures hang together very well indeed and there is httle doubt that 
we may place confidence in the correcmess of the picture which emerges 
South India presents a shghtly different pattern from West, Central and North- 
West India, but the difference is consistent with the known differences in 
birth rates Speaking generally, first births account for rather more than one- 
fifth of all births , second births account for very nearly another one-fifth , third 
births account for about one-sixth of aU births; well over two-fifths of all births 
are fourth births or births of a higher order We can put the matter even 
more simply The total mmber of births winch occur m the course of one year 
among about 1,000 people of India is iO. Among these iO biiihs, S biiths aicfiisi 
births ; 16 births are either first births ot 'second bn ihs ; 21 bintis are either first, 

second or third births; and 17 births out of 40 are either fourth biiths 01 bnths 

of higher order. 

86 For reasons which should be sufficiently obvious and which we 
shaU discuss m the last chapter of this report, we may refer to bnths occtrrrtng 
to'mothers who ham already given bnth to thiee ot mote children as ■impiootdcni 
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matemif (except m the altogether exceptional drcmnstance where all previously 
bom children are dead). We may refer to the percentage of such maternities 
to all Wrths as the ‘Incidence of Improvident Matetmty’. It is extremely impor- 
tant that the attention of the people should be focussed on this factor— lAc 


Tabib 35 


Country 

Inadence 

of 

impTomdan 

maternity 

India .... 

0 42 S 

USA .... 


UK 

143 

France .... 

19 7 

Germany « 

12 3 

(FederAlRepobuc) 
Japan^ .... 

33 9 


incidence of improoidmt matemly- 
The figures for all those countries of 
the world for which this information 
is available have been extracted and 
furnished in Appendix VII. It will 
be seen that the latest figures 
compare as shown in Table 35. 
In most of these countries, 
moreover, the incidence of improvi- 
dent maternity is steadily decreas- 
ing. We are not aware of any 
evidence that this is happening in 
India. 
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CHAPTER III 


Liveliliood Pattern— 1951 
A — India Putwre 

E very hoosehold needs a steady supply of staple foodgrains and a few 
other fiwdstuffi. This is needed every day, day after day, all the year 
round ; otherwise the people cannot live. 

A few other goods are almost equally mdispensable— fuel to cook the ftod- 
stuffi, cloth, and so on. After this, there is a considerable variety. Some 
families get and use a great many goods and services; others manage with very 
little. 

All these goods and services may be described as ‘means of living’. Some 
famih'es get the greater part of their ‘means of living’ directly— when they culti- 
vate the laud and grow their own food Even they have to get an income in 
the form of money in order to buy the other ‘means of living’. Familes which 
do not grow their own food, get income wholly in money which they use to buy 
all their ‘means of living’. We use the term ‘livelihood’ to mean both types 
of income— in kind as well as in mon^. 

A few families (much fewer than is supposed) get their ‘livelihood’ with- 
out any one -having to work fer it. Subject to this exception, one or two or 
more people in every family have got to do some work or other in order to earn 
the livelihood needed by the femily. We use the eiqiression ‘Mam of Ixodihoodl 
to mean the work, by which livelihood is earned; and, in the exceptional 
circumstances where an unearned income is obtained, the nature of such 
unearned income. 

We put questions and ascertained in respect of every man, woman, and 
child whom we counted, what his or her ‘means of livelihood’ was The records 
containing this information for about 3 lakhs of people in the Punjab were des- 
troyed by fire. About the rest— numbering 3,566 laldis— we have got a complete 
account The information has been sorted and compiled into Economic Tables. 
The Economic Tables of the 1951 Census show— for the country as a whole, 
for each state, natural division, ^stript and the different parts of the district— 
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how many people there are who obtain their hvelihoodin one or other of several 
different ways all of which are classified on an identical basis throughout the 
countiy. By grouping the people in this way according to their means of liveli- 
hood we get categories, classes, sub-classes, sections, divisions and sub-divisions. 
This is a complete economic classification of the people. A fiiU explanation 
of the defimtions and classifications will be found in Appendix III Tlus paper 
also contains a detailed review of the data, together with a discussion of possible 
errors and defects m them. In this chapter, a brief account is given in simple 
terms without entering into unduly repeal discussions 

2. Noti-eanailg d^eitdanu— Oat of the total of 3,566 lakhs, 2,143 lakhs of 
people (or 60 1 per cent) have been classified as ‘non-earning dqiendanis’. 

They do not take any part in 
procuring their own livehhood. In 
the mam, they consist of women 
and children who are supported 
by the husband and fether or 
other bread-winner of the 
household. They do not, however, 
include those women and children 
who take part in the cultivation 
of land as unpaid fenily helpers. 
Table 1 shows the rural/urban and 
sex-wise break-up of non-eaming 
dqiendants. The percentages are 
such as might be ejected. 
Non-eaming dependency among 
females must naturally be substantially higher than among males It 
is higher among uiban females than among rural females mainly because the 
latter lend a hand m culttvacion while the former do not have that opportunity. 
Non-eaming dependency is a shade higher among urban males than among 
rural males. It may or may not be sigiificant. 

3. Eainmgdepaidaiits—TiiZK are 379 lakhs of people (or 10 6 per cent 
of the total number) who are classified as ‘earning dependants’ They are 
dependants in the sense that — left to themselves — they cannot support them- 
selves They are also, in die mam, women or grown-up children, but they 
are not ‘non-eaming dependants’, either because they earn some mmmf which 
is suffiaent to meet part of the cost of dieir maintenance or else they are unpaid 
family helpers in cultivation (or (other business, hke handloom .weaving for 


Table i 


Non’eanwig dependants 



t ■> 

Number 

(in lakhs) Percentage 

Rural males 

674 

45 0 

Urban males 

152 

45 

Rural females . 

. 1,063 

735 

Urban females 

252 

88 I 

Total . 

. 2.143 

60 I 
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instance, by which the livelihood of the family is earned). In the latter 
case, their paiticipation is so limited that they aie not regarded as earning 
the M cost of their maintenance thereby. If, however, they take a more 
effective' part they would not be classified as ‘earning dependants’, but as ‘self- 
supporting persons’. 


TABUE2 

dependants’. 


shows the rural/urban and sex-wise break-up of ‘earning 
These figures show that ‘earning dependants’ are relatively 


Table 2 


Eamitg dependants 

t 1 

Number 

(in lakhs) Percaftage 


Rural mdcs 

. rt9 

79 

Urban males 

• 15 

4-6 

Rural females 

. 232 

r6'0 

Urban females 

• 13 

4'5 

Total 

• 379 

ro 6 


unimportant in towns— both in 
absolute number and percentage. 
This is true of both males and 
females. It is in villages, and 
mote especially among village 
women, that considerable numbers 
are found, and the work of 
earning dependants makes a 
significant contribution to the 
procurement of the livelihood of 
the family. 


4 Self-supporting persons— Every one who is not a dependant is classified 
as a ‘self-supporting person’ which means : he (or she) procures an income 
which is at least sufficient for his (or her) own maintenance. As the entire 
cost of maintenance of non-earning dependants and part of the cost of main- 
tdning earning dependants has to be met by self-supporting persons, it is 
evident that most of them procure an income which is substantially in excess 
of the actual cost of their own maintenance. 


There are, in all, 1,044 “ self-supporting persons, or 29*3 per cent 
of the total number. Table 3 shows the rmal/urban and sex-wise break-up 


Table 3 

Self-apparang persons 


Number 

(in lakhs) Percentage 


Rural males 

. 706 

47 1 

Urban males 

166 

49 8 

Rural females 

151 

ID 4 

Urban females 

. 21 

74 

Total 

. 1.044 

29 3 


of these 1,044 I^khs On the 
whole, women number rather less 
than one in ,six among all self- 
supporting persons hi villages 
drey are mote than one in six, but 
less than one in five. In the towns, 
they are nearer one m eight 
We may, for the present, leave 
(he dependants out of consideranon 
We shall return to them at the 
end of this section. Our 
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immediate purpose is to follow up these 1,044 l^hbs of self-supporting persons 
and ascertain what exactly they do in order to get a living. 

5. There is, first, a broad division. Out of 1,044 lakhs, 710 lakhs (or 68 • i 
per cent) are ‘^culturists’; and 334 lakhs or ^1-9 per cent) are ‘non-agricul- 
turists’. The distinction between the two is simple Anj’one whose income is 
derived firom the cultivation of land (whether this be in the form of net profits 
of cultivation, or of wages for employment as cultivating labourer, or of rent 
received by virtue of tested rights by a non-cultivating land-holder) is classified 
as an ‘agriculturist’. All other self-supporting persons ate classified as ‘non- 
agriculturists’. It may happen, of course, that some self-supporting persons 
may be in receipt of income' of two different varieties. In such cases, that 
income which is the larger of the two is taken into consideration for purposes 
of classification as ^culturist or non-agriculturist 

The rural/urban and sex-wise break-up of agriculturists and non- 
agriculturists is shown below: 


Tabie 4 


Setf-appmmg pmm 
Agnaihatua Kwt-ogricaltimsu 

‘ , t — * 1 

liumba 

(IN UIKES) Perowajc (ra lakhs) Pmatlaic 


Rural males 

• . 566 

802 

140 

19 '8 

Urban males 

. . 19 

11*4 

147 

88 6 

Rural females . 

Urban females 

• • 121 

* • 4 

80 *2 

197 

30 

17 

ig‘8 

8 o'3 

Total 

• ♦ 710 

68-1 

334 

31-9 


The figures of tiiis table should helo to mmv., • 

It is not seldom supposed that ‘rural’ and ‘avrinlf, ™ 

less the same thing; or that ‘urban’ and ‘no ®ean more or 

identical. This is L 

persons in villages (male as weU aSale) ^ 

self-supporting males in towns, one in nine h an 

even higher among self-supporting females buttlf^^^ 

9? ^ unimportant, because 
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their absolute number is quite small One might suppose that the 
agriculturists in towns must be non-cultivating landholders who live on 
rent. This is not correct. As we shall see presently,, the number of 
agricultural rentiers hving in villages as well as towns is a very much smaller 
fraction of the total number of all agriculturists in the country. Cultivation is 
carried on in the periphery of all towns. Some cultivators and erai cultivating 
labourers live there. The proportion of such people is very small in the cities 
and major towns, but is quite considerable in the minor towns and 
townships. 

6. Let us leave the non-agriculturists for a time, and Mow up our 710 
lakhs of agriculturists. They are divided into four classes as below: 


Table 5 


hveithood Class 

Nmher 
(iN LAKHS) 

Percentage 
of all 
a^cul- 
timsts 

Percentile 
of all 
self- 

supporting 

persons 

I-Cultivators of land wholly or mamly 
omed . « * • 

457 

64-4 

43-8 

II— Culuvators of land wholly or mainly 
tm-omed 

88 

12 ’3 

8-4 

in— Cultivating labourers 

149 

21 '0 

14-3 

IV— Non-cultivatmg owners of land, and 
other agn^tural rent receiver 

16 

2*3 

I 6 

Total . 

710 

100 0 

68-1 


The figures of this table brmg out clearly the relative numerical importance 
of the four classes into which agriculturists have been divided. 

7. Among the four classes, Livehhood Class IV (whom we shall refer to as 
‘agricultural rentiers’ for short) is numerically insignificant. This class includes 
two quite different types of people referred to as ‘non-cultivating owners 
of land’ and ‘other agncultural rent receivers’. In popular imagination, the 
proprietors of zamindaris and other estates come first. They ate the people 
referred to to as ‘other agricultural rent receivers’. This is a better 
description of such people than ‘non-cultivating owners of land’— because their 
legal rights over the wMe or greater part of the cultirated land in the estate are 
strictly limited to the receipt of a rent (which may not be changed except by 

93 
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pnscnbed statutoiy processes). They are disentitled to enter on such lands 
for purposes of cultivation even if thqr itanted to These people are ‘agricul- 
tural rentiers’ by legal prescription, not necessarily by choice. There is 
another, and clearly distinguishable type of agncultnrists who are referred to as 
‘non-culQvating owners of land’ These are the people referred to as 'raiyals' 
in raijEtwan villages, permanently settled zamindan villages and also other 
villages under certain varieties of miscellaneous special tenures. There are 
also the people who are called ‘tenants’ in temporarily settled zamindan villages 
and villages under similar tenures — who possess a permanent and heritable 
right of occupancy in the land held by them for purposes of cultivation. Most 
of these people may cultivate their own land, m wfech case they are put in Liveli- 
hood Class I. Some of them who, for one reason or another, find it necessary 
or convenient to entrust the cultivation of their land to others on an undertaldng 
to pay rent, would be agricultural rentiers temporarily, by voluntary decision 
md not by legal necessity How many of each of these two types are included 
in the todta total of 16 lalths is not known defimtely But judging fi:om their 
territorial distribution, there can be little doubt that the raiyat-tenant type of 
rentier is much moie numerous than the ynTninitar type.’’ 

All of them, taken together, add up only to 2 ’3 per cent of all agriculturists 
and i'6 per cent of all self-supporting persons 


Classes I and n comprise all the cultivators. Livelihood 
Class III includes all the culuvatmg labourers. It is necessary clearly to grasp 
the fea that there is a distinction between the two; and appreciate predsely 
what the disnnction is. This point is stressed because there L a great deal 
0 scmsion a out land reform, and one often finds that the words ‘kisan’, 
peasant, er of the soil and so forth are used, sometimes in a restrictive 
among agncultunsts (often not the same 
cultunsts’ ItTsnri^ used as if they were synonyms for ‘agri- 

' what is bemg proposed or opposed. 

The census figures distinguish the ‘cultivatiug labourer’ as an emolovee 

ration should be undertaken and ^ 

aken He is the rereon properly under- 

risks of cultimtion. m nature of 


Mm,,.,,],, 

1- Bil -r -ni TicJi Beip j one « the Punjab and an altogether different t}p« of 
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the income obtained by these cultivators is quite different &om that of the culti- 
vating labourei. The culovatoi gets the ‘net profits of cultivation,’ i e , what 
remains of the produce of the land after expenses are met The cultivating 
labourer gets ‘agiicultural wages’. The hvehhood of the cultivating labourer 
is part of tlie expenses of cultivation. 

There are, it will be observed, only 149 lakhs of cultivating labourers against 
545 lakhs of cultivators— veiy little more than one in five. This shows that 
the number of cultivatoK who employ cultivating labourers in addition to or 
in lieu of the labour performed by themselves and members of their famihes must 
be relatively small. 

9 Having thus distinguished cultivators from cultivating labourers, we 
make a further distinction among cultivators, one being put in Livelihood Qass I 
and the other in Livelihood Class H. It would be simple and convenient to 
refer to these two classes as ‘owner-cultivators’ and ‘tenant-cultivators’; but 
great care was taken to avoid using these expressions at the census enumeration 
because they were hable to cause misunderstandmg of the true nature of the 
distinction we sought to make. Our idea of ‘owner-cultivator’ is one which 
includes the ‘occupancy tenants’ of Uttar Pradesh along with the ‘raiyats’ ot 
the raijatwan villages of Bombay and Madras and the ‘raiyats’ of the perma- 
nently settled zamindans of Bihar. They are all ‘owner-cultivators’— because 
the term ‘owner’ (if it is legitimately applicable to any type of holder of cultivated 
land) must be applied to that person who has the right to remain in possession 
of it, use it for cultivation and bequeath it to his heirs for a like purpose. The 
use of the term ‘tenant-cultivator’ must be limited to cultivators who hold the 
land they cultivate, for a strictly limited period, and are not owners thereof 
in the sense explamed above. 

There is one more reason why the terms ‘owner-cultivator’ and ‘tenant- 
cultivatoT— though apparently simple and convenient— were not used at the 
stage of enumeration It is obviously possible that a person may cultivate at 
one and the same place some plots of land which are owned by him and other 
plots which he may have rented from someone else who owns them. In such 
a case, the test is— which of the two gives hmi the larger income. If the former, 
he is included in Livelihood Class I If the latter, he is included in Liveh 
hood Class II. 

Now that we have explamed the distinction clearly and there is no danger 
of the census gomg wrong because of confiision of local names, we shall lelet 
to Livehhood Class I ot ‘cultivatois of land wholly or mainly omed’ as 

95 
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oimer-cnltivators; and Livelihood Class II or ‘cultivatois of land wholly of 
mainly m-mmi as tenant-cultivators. 

There ate 545 lakhs of cultivators. Among them, owner-cultivatots number 
457 lakhs and tenant-cultivators number only 88 lakhs. 

The preponderance of ‘owner-culnvatots’ is the most important and 
characteristic feature of our agricultural-class-structure As we shall see 
presently this statement is true not merely of raiyatwari areas but it is true to 
an even greater extent of the permanently settled and temporarily settled 
xanundari areas as well 

10. We may now turn to the 334 lakhs of self-supporting non-agriculturists 
and ascertrin the manner in which they obtain their liveh'hood. They too may 
be dirided into four sections as below : 


Table 6 


— 

Percentile 
of all 
self-sup’ 
porwtg 
fJV»wj 5 cr non-agrt- 
(in lakhs) cultumu 

Percentage 
of all 
self-sup' 
porting 
persons 

Employers 

Sclfnanployed persons other than employers i6< 

Employees ... 

3 '3 

49 ‘4 

VI 

157 

Non-agnculturalrenuors, pensionen and ’ 


44 ’3 

14-2 

miscellaneous income receivere 

10 

3 0 

0 9 

Torai 

334 

100 0 

31 9 


below : ” P«>Pte BS shown 

“""TSSS-? “ <p 1 

‘'’'TdS ”• "*”• “»««. rtdteii,. 

Iv) Begg® 

profcctiTC Sty!”“® on income derived fiom non- 


9fi 
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tte figures relumed under some of these items are surprisingly small. But 
it should be borne in mind' first, that the figures relate only to self-supporting 
persons and do not include their dependants; and secondly, that persons whose 
prindpal income is derived in some other way, but who may also denve secondary 
income in one or other of the ways mentioned above are not included. 

12. The low ratio of ‘employers’ stands out. They are only about one 
in hundred among all self-supporting persons and rather less than one in 
thirty among all self-supporting non-agriculturists This is all the more 
remarkable because the definition of employers was comprehensive and included 
everyone who employed even one person— provided only that the latter was 
employed for purposes of carrying on the busmess or profession by which the 
employer earned Ids livelihood [No one was to be dassified as an employer 
merdy because he had domestic servants ] As this is the first time when statis- 
tics of employees, other self-employed persons and employers were collected, 
it is impossible to compare them with previous figures There is no good reason 
to suppose that any appredable number of employers were wrongly induded 
in any of the other sections 

13. Non-agricultural employees, it will be observed, form a distincdy 
larger proportion of non-agriculturists than cultivating labourers among 
agriculturists. They are neverthdess a dear minority. Sdf-employed 
peisons (other than employers) are, on the other hand, more ■ numerous than 
employers and employees combined. 

If we deduct rentiers fi:om both sides (16 lakhs from agriculturists 
and 10 lakhs fi'om non-agriculturists), we get. the following dassification of 
income-earners with reference to the nature of the income earned by them; 

Tabie 7 

Number (in i ^ khs ) cf Income earners 
indusmes 

Nature of hicane Culnvami and semces Total 

Net profits 545 ^7^ 72i 

_ Wages and salaries • ^49 ^4^ ^97 

Total 694 324 

Earners of profits— it may be noted— are much more than twice as numerous 
as earners of wages and salaries * 

* Hence no doubt, the tears over any susta ned effort to keep conunodlt) prices under control I 
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14 We may now follow up onr 324 lakhs of self-supporting persons 
engaged in industries and services other than cultivation and ascertain what 
exactly they do in order to earn that income AU industries and services other 
than cultivation have been grouped together into 10 divisions, and 88 sub- 
divisions Any grouping system is bound to appear somewhat arbitrary— but 
the system we ate following has been carefully drawn up so as to satis^r two 
requirements as fer as practicable One is, that our statistics should be compar- 
able with those collected in other countries under a schemp approved by the 
United Nations Economic and Social Coundl The other requirement is, that 
the 1951 Census stasstics should be comparable with the published statistics 
of the 1931 and earh’er censuses m Eadia The results of dassificatian of 
the 324 lakhs ofpeisons referred to above are shown in the table below : 


Table 8 


Division of IniuiiTies and Semces 

Number 

(miMBi) Percentage 

OinsioQ 0 



Pnmarj- wdustnes other than culuvatioa, numng and 



quarrying 

Division j 

24*0 

7'4 

Mining and quarrying , 

Division 2 

57 

1-8 

Ptoossing and manufacniK-- foodav®. 


and products thereof . 

Division 3 

55 ■! 

17 0 

Prorasmg wd manufacture- metals, chomcals and 
products thereof »uu 


3-8 

Dhision 4 

12*4 

DisiliM 5*'"^ “»<i&ctute not elsewhere speoBed 

24*3 

-IS 

Construction and Utilities 

Division 6 • . » 

15*9 

4'9 

Commerce , 

Division 7 * 

59*0 

18 2 

Tmnsport.stoiagcandcommunKauons 

Division S ' 

19*0 

5 '9 

Health, cducaiton and public adnnmstnmon 

Division 9 

32'9 

10*2 

ServicLs not elsewhere specified 

75 4 

23*3 
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We may now look into each of these divisions briefly, to see what sort of activities 
are included in each and their relative numerical importance 

15. PriMArv production— Dinisioss 0 and /—The people who work 
on the land and produce food and all the raw materials of industries are ‘primaiy’ 
producers’. By & the most important among them are tliose who work on 
cultivated land and produce field crops. We have seen already that their toml 
number is 694 lakhs. The other primary producers number only 30 lakhs— 
though two separate divisions have been allotted for their dassification 

Plantation industries— This is the most important sub-division in Division 0. 
It accounts for 106 lakhs ofpeople (or 44 2 per cent of this division) and 
includes all the workers in tea, coffee and rubber plantations (and in fact, all 
other kinds of plantations except the cultivation of such crops as sugarcane or 
betd, undertaken in conjunction with ordinary culnvation of field crops) 

Stock-raising— This sub-divisron accounts for 6 3 lakhs of people (or 
26 '3 per cent of this division) It includes all herdsmen and shepherds and 
those who breed or maintain herds of cattle, buffaloes and otlrei large am'mals 
as that prindpal means of livelihood [ The ordinary cultitator who makes a 
little extra income by cattle-breeding is not, however, included here but shovn 
under Livelihood Qass I or II. ] 

fts/nng— This sub-division accounts for 4'2 lakhs of people (or its per 
cent of Division 0). 

Forestiy, zooodaittmg and collection of Joust pioduce not elscmhcic specified— 
This accounts for 2'5 lakhs of people (or 10 5 per cent of this dinsion). 

A separate sub-division was provided for Tearing of small animals and 
insects’. This was intended to include pouluy farmers, bee-keepers, silkworm 
rearers, cultivators of lac and so on But the number renirncd was e.\trcmcly 
small (only 27 thousand for the whole countiy) The raison, no doubt, was 
that such aedvities provide only a ‘secondary’ means of liichhcod Another 
sub-division — piovided for ‘hunting’ — also 3icldcd lui ci cn smaller number 
(under 9 thousand). 

Mining and quarrying— I t is extraordinarj' how small a niimbm of 
people are engaged on ‘mining and quanying’ over an enure sub-coniinent 
There is little doubt that tlic figmes are substanu.illy correvi. _ 1 hey relieet 
the reiatiTC scarcitj' of known deposits of profitably workiblc miremh 01 e. 
very laige part of the countiy, as well as the in.'uliiciency oi orgiiih.xl en e. ■ 
prises in the few' localities where there is no such -.airaiy. 

Coal mining is by far tiic most impon.-uit sub-dn I'-.o-i v.wun tla^d". ’ 

It accounts for 3’i laklis of people or 5}'9 per cen: of .ill per ■ i."- • 
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mining aad quanying Ae estimate of the relative money value of raw mineral 
output (which will be found among^the papers m Appendk I) represents the 
money value of coal as being 58 ’9 pet cent of the monQ' value of all mineral 
production in India. 

Enaction from the earth of stone, day, sand and other materials used 
in buildmg or manufocture of cement, engaged l '2 lakhs of people (or 21 • 5 per 
cent of this division). 

Other kinds of mining and quarrying provide gainful employment as shown 
in the table below : 


Table 9 


Group 


AA/mfier 

(IN 

THODSIKDS) 


Iron ore . . . 

Metals other than non ore 
Petroleum . . . , 

Htca 

Salt, saltpetre and salme subs- 
tances • . . . 

Non-metaliic imnerals not other- 
wise specified , , , 

Toiit, 


9 

S 7 

3 

33 


135 


This condudes our account 
of 30 lakhs of workers, engaged 
in primary production, other than 
cultivation of land. 

16. Processing and aianu- 
FACTUEE— The woikers in Divisions 
2 , 3 and d— all engaged in 
‘processing and manufacture- 
number 92 lakhs. Three out of 
every five persons among them 
are engaged in processing the 
pmnary products of cultivation 
and animal husbandry. M of 
— them ate induded in Division 2 

dividedintothuious sub-divisions as expla^S^^r “ 

grains and pulses employ ^ processing of 

and a httie under three quartern are“^ Sg” ~ 

males Md^maWy“^!^^ploy^'l^ P«>Pl= “osdy 

in villages. ^ ^ ® ^oi®s and the -rest 

males.\bomCe“ihird'Mm™'ft^^^s^’' 

antpbyees Ata two-thifos hve in tot^^ 

and people who make distillers, toddy drawers 

“^^““atadandnuneralwateisandice. They number l-6 
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mosdy males and mainly self-employed, and a veiy laije proportion 
live in tillages. The number counted in towns was only 33 thousands. 

Tobacco— The sub-division includes— not the growers of tobacco (who 
are counted among culdvators), but-^ those who prepare raw leaf tobacco for 
manufacturing, as also makeis of hdts, cigarettes, cigais, cheroots and snuff. 
Th^' number 3 • 6 lakhs— about five-sixths males, and nearly two lakhs live in 
towns. 1-5 lakhs only are employees— the others are self-employed. 

Other food iniiistrtes account for i 8 lakhs— mostly males and mainly self- 
employed. Roughly a lakh live in towns. 

All food industries— Altogether, therefore, we have apart from the culti- 
vators who work in the fields and &e housewives who mostly cook and serve 
the food, (and not counting the people working in hotels and eating-houses as 
well as cooks employed as domestic servants)— a total of 15 lakhs of people 
who earn theit liting by processing the food, drink and tobacco consumed by 
other people. 

Cotm This important sub-division includes cotton guming, 

cleaning and pressing; spimung, sizing and weaving; dyeing, blea^g and 
printing. 20 ■ 6 lakhs' of people earn a living from industry, which means 
one out of every 16 persons engaged in ail industries and services other than 
cultivation. Women workers are relatively small in number (2 3 lakhs). Nearly 
12 lakhs live in towns and 9 lakhs in villages The self-employed workers 
number nearly 13 lakhs and are more numerous than employees. Most of the 
former must be handloom weavers and most of the latter must be factory workers. 

Weari?^ apparel {except footwear) and made-up rewt/e goo*— All tailors 
and dressmakers, makers of hosiery aiul embroiderers are included in this sub- 
division which accounts for 6 "5 lakhs — mostly males, mostly self-employed and 
rather more numerous in towns than in viOages. 

Other textiles— Thece is another sub-division which includes all textile 
industries other than the two mentioned above. This includes pressing, bailing, 
spinning and weaving of jute as well as spinning and weaving of wool, silk, 
hemp and flax. It includes rayon manufecture; it also includes manufacture 
of rope, twine, string ana similar goods made from cocoanut aloes, straw, 
linseed and hsur. 


• litM nmbns might bcik suipn* smill It shoiJd be ronembemd 

th.tiveaiesiiaI,s,i,E thenumbeie cf self-aipponihE temom enl,. uejeid fm. y helpcis and pan Me 
TOtkereteboie pmcipid , Kome.edenKdfron some other eomeeM pet. pclededinlbijemnbee for 
9f«!ltr.latementoii ttosooint, mfereoce msybemdetolhcnotepnntedesrmr) rf Aimnnlll. 

lOl 
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The total number under all these heads is only y'l laldis of which I'S 
lahhs ate females The total number is almost equally dhided between villages 
and towns— women worlters in tillages being twice as numerous as in towns. 
Employees predominate (numbering 4 6 lahhs) 

ieat/icr, Uat/ier products, atid fooneeai account for 5‘8 lakhs, mostly males 
and mostly self-employed They live mamly in villages (the number Hving 
n towns being only i-g lakhs) 


Metals and climticals—'^e have now finished the industries winch use the 
products of cultivation and animal husbandry as their raw material. The second 
of the three divisions of industries which process and manufacture goods, con- 
sists of all diose which are based on metals and chemicals. Dhdsion 3 had been 
provided for numbering them; but the total number in these industries is only 
12 4 lakhs Female workers are about half-a-lakh only. There are yS lakhs 
in towns and 4 6 lakhs in villages. Employees predominate, numbering 6'9 
lakhs. A sema of sub-dirisions which are very important in other countries 
had been prorided but verj’ few numbers turned up; the sub-divisions with 
Q\a a 1^ were- manufecture of transport equipment {2-2 lakhs), machinery 
(other than clcarical machinery) including engmeering workshops (1-2 lakhs), 
bisic manufactme of iron and steel (i • i lakh) and the residuary sub-division, 
manufacture of metal products otherwise unclassified (6'2 lakhs*). 


Othtj mamiaettmug mfcncs-This is Dhlsion 4, which accounts for 
wind unpoitant sub-division is the manufacture of wood and 

w^d inoducts (104 lakb) Carpenters, turners, joiners and basket- 
mk-rs account for pracucaUy the whole of this number. Another important 

L of non-metallic mineral pmducts 

(4 5 lakhs) ^ This incans mainly potters and includes makers of all earthen- 

v.l of ^ 3 lakhs of workers m this division as many as lya lakhs were self- 

rm FeotaleVoSnrbfd 


wut . nong them are employees (11-3 lakhs). Others are self- 


■’1 t Cl. V , 


K2. 


: u 1 dij orter in iron, opI nulew of implcircnts 
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employed. They are more numerous in towns (34 ’8 lakhs) than in villages 
(24 '2 lakhs). They fall into three distinct groups as shown in Table 10. 

Among the 51 lakhs engaged 
in retail trade, a litde less 
than one-half (22'5 lakhs) are 
engaged in selling foodstuffi 
includmg drink and tobacco ; I'p 
lakhs sell fuel and 5 '6 lakhs sell 
textiles and leather goods. The 
goods sold by 21 lakhs are 
imdassified. A great many among 
them are hkely to be selhng such 
a jumble of ^ varied commodities 
that they are not probably classi- 
fiable. 

We have already observed that much the greater number of those engaged 
in processing and manufacturing industries were piocessing the products of 
cultivation and animal husbandry. It is now seen that the same is true of 
retail trade. 

18. CoNSTRUCnoN AND tmLiUBS— Division S~ This accounts for 15 9 
lakhs includmg 2 7 lakhs of female workers in villages and towns [Whereas 
the numbers are about equal in villages and towns, it should be borne in mmd 
that the proportion of rural workers to tiie rural populauon will be very much 
smaller foan the proportion of urban workers to fee urban population, as the 
rural population is about five times as numerous as the uiban population ] 
The self-employed persons number 8'4 lakhs while employees ate yi lakhs. 
This division includes all workers enga^ in the maintenance as well as new 
construction of buildings, roads, bridges, rail-roads, telegraph and telephone 
lines, irrigation and other agricultural woifa. It also includes people employed 
on works and services which provide electric power and gas supply, domestic 
and industrial water supply and sanitary works and services A difficult (and 
rather doubtful) decision on classification has brought scavengers under the 
last mentioned sub-division of this division 

19 Transport, storage and communications— Dioisron ?■— The total 
number in this division is 19 'O lakhS. Female workers are negligible in number- 
only 63 thousand The number living in villages (5 '9 lakhs) is less than a 
third of the total, Employees predominate. 
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Table 10 


Numba 
(in lakhs) 


Retail trade , 

ii I 

Wholesale trade 

46 

Money-lending, banking, 


msuiani^ and real estate 

33 

Total 

. 39-0 



i 
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Among the sub-divisions, ‘transport by road’ comes first with 8*9 lakhs, 
then ‘Railway transport’ with 5 7 lakhs and ‘transport by water’ with 2' 2 lakhs. 
A very small number (13 thousand only) appears under transport by air. [ It 
should be mentioned here that the number under ‘railway tran^ort* would 
not be eitactly the same as the number employed by all the Radways of India, 
for workshop personnel and those who make and mamtain the permanent ways 
and bridges wiU appear under separate divisions provided for manufecture, 
constnictioa etc The ssne apphes to persons engaged in the Post and 
Telegraph Services ] Though a whole sub-ivision has been provided in 
order to secure mtemational compaiabihty of data relating to ‘storage and 
warehousing’ the number recorded undei it is insignificant— less than 
ten thousand 

^ 20. Health, EDuaiioN and pobuc administration— S— This^ 
division accounts fbr 32 9 lakhs of people — or one in ten among all non-agii- 
cultunsts Female workers number 2 7 lakhs , self-employed workers number 
2 4 lakhs As may he expected, most persons m this ivision are employees, 
20 7 lakhs live in towns, while 12 2 lakhs hve in villages. 

Medical and other health services claim 3 8 lakhs made up of 2*3 lakhs 
hvmg in towns and i 5 lakhs living m villages Not all of them, of course, are 
doaors— for all engaged m these services are counted, A spedal count by 
groups Within this sub-division (whidi is somewhat incomplete*) shows die 
lollowmg results: 


Table ii 


Group 


Number 


Registered medical piaamoners 

Voids, hahms and other persons p^acusing medicine without being 
registered 

Compounders .... 

Nurses 

Midwncs 

Vneemators 

Demists 

All other persons cmploj cd m hospitals or other pm-atc cstabhsh- 
incms rendering medical or other health services, but not mdu- 
dtng satengers or other sanitary staff 


91,930 

96,147 

38,407 

31,517 

23,938 

5,928 

3,283 


72,970 


— 

;o4 
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‘Educational services and research’ employ 7 '4 lakhs of people, almost 
equally divided between towns and villages. Roughly one in six (i -2 lakhs) 
are female workers. A special count (which is somewhat incomplete*) showed 
99,256 professors, lecturers, teachers and research woikers employed m 
universities, colleges and research institutions j while all other professors, 
lecturers and teachers numbered 549,544. 

Those classified as being engaged in ‘pubhc a dmini stration’ number 21 6 
lakhs. If we exclude about 9 thousand persons recorded as being employed by 
Non-Indian Governments, we have the following account for 21 "5 lakhs 
of people : 


Table 12 


Group 


Number 

(IN THOUSANDS) 


Employees of the Central Government . . 503 

Employees of State Governments • . . 1,426 

General administration 809 

Police (other than village watchmen) . 380 


Village establishments Including village watchmen 237 
Employees of District Boards, Municipalities and other local bodies 224 

Total 2,153 


It should be explamed that ‘pubhc administration’ is a residuary classification 
in the sense that it excludes employees of Governments, municipalities and 
local bodies who are classifiable under any other specific service sub-division. 
Thus doctors, compounders, nurses and midwives are classified under one sub- 
division ‘medical and other health services’, whether or not they are government 
employees. Likewise, in ‘educational services and research’. Station masters 
and engine-drivers come under the sub-division ‘railtvay transport’, and not 
‘public admmistrauon’. Similarly for the postal and telegraph services The ^ 
public works staff go under ‘construction’; and the workers in Sindri or in 
other Government-owned industrial enterprises come under the appro- 
pnate sub-division for processing and manufacture. Who lemam? 


*iS'ce footnote on page 104 
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These are the people employed by Governments, munidpalities and local 
bodies who are engaged in • (i) the administration of law and justice; {li) the 
defence of the covmtry; (iii) the maintenance of watch and ward and the secu- 
nty of person and property of the people; (fo) the assessment and collection 
of pubhc revenue, management of pubhc fiinds and pubhc propcrtj' ; (n) the 
general management, control, and co-ordination of the activities of varied 
groups of establishments maintained by the Governments for rendering specific 
services to the people (health, education, transport, communication, etc); and 
(oi) the tendering of personal staff asastance to those who actually govern the 
country and make its laws 

21. Services not elsewhere specified— DimohS— The number of 
persons recorded under this readuaty Vision, is 75^4 lakhs including id'y 
lakhs of female workers. 345 lakhs ate employees. Fortj'-one lakhs live in 
villages As many as 37-3 lakhs among them are people about whom 
nothing more is known than that tiiey are self-supporting and earn their living 
by rendering some service or other. Fifteen lakhs among them ate also known 
to have described themselves as ‘employees’ and the others as ‘self-employed 
persons’ In some of these cases, it may be that the nature of their activity is 
clearly spedfiable but has been 1^ unspecified either inadvertently or unavoid- 
ably. [Special efforts were made to reduce the number of such cases.] In a 

large proportion of Mch cases, however, it might well be that they ate people 
who are not convenientlj' classifiable and are multi-purpose workers in a very 
genume sense There are 8 'o lakhs of tiiese people who have described them- 
sdves as employees and who live in villages. It is not impossible that some of 


tnern^e employed as cultivating labourers and failed to be recorded under 
Liv^ood Class III (which includes 149 lakhs of people). Alore probably, iheir 
patuapauon in ggncultural labour is not sufficiently r^ator important and 
so were nghtly excluded from Livelihood Qass UI. It is, in any case, 
worth bearing m mmd that there are 8-o lakhs of employees and 14 5 lakhs 

they ear^^Sn^lu™! 


Ttimmg to the 38-1 lakhs of people for whom details are available, thev 
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Table 13 


- Group 

Number 

(IN thousands) 

Domestic services 

i »424 

Laundries and laundry services 

565 

Barbers and beauty shops 

511 

Religious, charitable and welfere services 

369 

Legal and business semces 

230 

Recreation services 

. 214 

Hotels, restaurants and eating-houses 

458 

Arts, letters and journalism 

39 


Total . 3,810 


22. Affilmon of dependants to self-supporting persons by means of 
livelihood— We notrf at the begmning of iis dhapter that within the total of 
3,566 lakhs of people who were to be classified according to their means of liveli- 
hood, there were 2,143 people classed as ‘non-earning dependants’ and 
another 379 lakhs of people classed as ‘earning dependants’. We have seen 
in detail, , 4 e nature of ie activities by which the lemaining number— viz., 
1,044 kddis of self-supporting persons— earned their living and maintained 
themselves as well as others who depended on them for maintenance It is 
important -that we should know not only how many self-supporting persons 
there are who earn a hving ftom agriculture or from different branches of indus- 
tries and services, but how many people in all are supported — including in 
this reckomng not only the self-supporting persons but also their dependants. 
Such affiliation of dependants to s^-supporting persons by means of livelihood 
could not be carried out m great detad, owing to the time and cost involved, 
but has been done under eight different heads — called 'livelihood Classes' as 
shown in Table 14 on next page. 
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Tabu 14 


SdJ- D^tdmts 

titm-emmg + emmg Total 

LtaMaciClatt (hdmbsr in lanhs ) da/mdam) 


I . . ■ 

457 

t,001 

+ 

215 

1.673 

46-9 

n . . . . 

8S 

IS9 

+ 

39 

316 

S8 

in ... . 

149 

247 

+ 

52 

448 

I2'6 

i\' . . . . 

16 

33 

+ 

4 

53 

1-5 

Total— Agmcultcrai. 
Cussrs 

710 

M 7 » 

+ 

310 

2,490 

698 

V . . 

122 

223 

+ 

32 

377 

105 

\T . . . . 

59 

14s 

+ 

9 

213 

6>o 

VII .... 

17 

37 

+ 

2 

56 

i‘6 

vm .... 

J36 

268 

+ 

26 

430 

12 I 

1 

Total— N ox-AGiucra.TtJi!Ai 
Classes 

334 

'73 

+ 

69 

1,076 

P*CN 

30 3 

GESEEAL POPUIATIOS 

1,044 

2,«43 

j. 

379 


100 0 


Earlier in this^chaptcr, ne have already seen who Livelihood Classes I 
to IV arc. Briefly, they are • the ‘owner-cultivators’, ‘tenant-culdvators’, ‘culri- 
vaung labourers’ and ‘agricultural rentias’ respectively. The figures in the 
table show thcTdf-suppomng pcisons of these classes, along with the dependent 
members of their households 


Lncbhood Class V sands for all persons engaged in non-agricultnwl 
produaion (that is. Divisions 0, i, 2, 3 and 4) together with their dependants 
Uv clih^ Class \ I stands for people engaged in ‘commerce’ (Division 6) and 
their dependants Uehhood Class VII standsfor ‘transport’ (a part of 
l.ivmonTJ and thetr dependants UveUhood Qass VIII stands for all others 
lob 
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induding non-agricultural rentieis, pensioners aqd other miscellaneous 
income redpients. 

23. It will be obsert'ed that the percentages of agriculturists and non- 
agriculturists were found to be 6S‘I and 31 "9 when we were consideimg self- 
supporting persons only (see paras 5 to 7); but they turned out to be 69 8 and 
30 'a, when we considered dependants and self-supporting persons together. 
The figures show that agriculture supports a slightly larger proportion of people 
than it provides self-supporting employment for. VThy this difierence? It 
is to be expected, because the number of dependants supported by a given 
number of self-supporting persons is not exactly the same in all livelihood 
dasses. The rdevant numbers are computed and shown bdow : 

Table 15 


Lwdthood Class 

Nwnber of dependants supported 
by 100 self-supporting persons 

f * - 

Non-earning Earning 
d^endants dependants Total 

1 

2:9 

47 

266 

II 

215 

44 

259 

ni . .... 

. 166 

35 

201 

IV . . . 

. 206 

' 25 

231 

Totai.— Agricultural Classes . 

207 

44 

251 

V 

. 185 

26 

211 

VI 

. 246 

15 

261 

vn 

. 218 

12 

230 

vin . . ... 

197 

19 

216 

Total— Non-agricultural Classes 

20X 

21 

222 

Gsumu. POPULATION . 

» 205 

37 

242 


24. There are interesting variations both in the total number of dependants, 
as well as in the break up of this number between non-earning dependants and 
earning dependants The low figures for culuvating labourers (livelihood 
Oass III) and the high figures for ‘commerce’ (Livelihood Class VI) stand out. 
They suggest the presence of significant variations among different sodal groups. 
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It IS probable that cultivating labonrecs have, in feet, the hi^er percentage of 
family members engaged in earning and living. It is posable &t there are 
groups with even higher ratios of dependants to self-supporting persons than 
in ‘cnnuneice’. We might find them, if we could isolate ^cdfic professional 
service groups merged within Livelihood Class VUI.* Tie broad position 
is clear. Tlie a^aage self-supporting person uses Jiis income to suppon himelf 
md at has Rjo others. Roughly one among thee self-snppartit^ persons also 
praoides, m addition^ partial sipport for one earning dependah. 


B — Zonal Variations 

Fi^ similar to those set out in the last section for India have been 
comp ed for et'eiy zone, every state, every natural division and evety district 
in Mc state, a^ for diffirent rural tracts and urban tracts separately within 

^ Hvehhood classes are, Meed, 

figures and comments on their 

sipuficance will be found for each state in each state census report 

Iin ^ printed separately (Appendk 

definiri- fad -a is to furnish a foil accomt of the 

tee altS at 

similarities clearlv^w cetisim and to bring out the differences and 
retiew also setstm Z 

differences between diffen-nt ^ ^ iMiminaty study of similaiiries and 

India in 1931 The mam resh^Zf m “ 1951 M 

briefly set out in tins section The i^k “““ 

1931 will be referred to in ihe M 

26. We have seen that there is a thra. fiiH a ■ ■ 
sell-supponing persons (29-3 pjr ctat W™ 
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and non-ciiming dependants (6o'i per cent). The percentages relate to the 
countiy as a whole. How they diflet among the zones is shown below : 

Table i6 


Pemimge ugmaal popiiknm 


Zone 

Self- 

^nppmitng 

persons 

Earning ^^on-camtng 
tkpendanis depciidams 

North India . 

■ ■ ■ 30 5 

I 2‘0 

57 5 

Er“?t India . 

. 30 8 

6-0 

63 2 

South India . 

. 26*5 

4 9 

68 6 

West India 

. . 26 9 

15 8 

573 

Central India 

29 1 

20 0 

50-9 

NortliAVcst India . 

32’3 

12 6 

55 I 

IKOIA 

• 293 

10 6 

6a I 


If we run our eyes dotvn the column showing the percentages of self- 
supporting persons we might be inclined to say that North-West India stands first 
from the point of view of provision of gainful employment and South India 
comes last; and the order among the other zones is : East India, North India, 
Central India and West India The differences aie not very large — three 
per cent on either side of the all-India average covers all the zones 

If, for the same purpose, we follow the ascending order of percentages of 
the ‘non-earning dependants’ we get South India last again ; but the first place 
is taken by Central India instead of North-West India The order among 
intermediate zones also alters and we have North-West India, West India, North 
India and, after a long interval. East India The quantitative differences 
between the zones are larger— we need about 9 per cent on either side of the 
all-India average to cover all the zones 

The difference in results between the two approaches is caused by rvide 
variations in the percentage of earning dqiendants Here again, we find South 
India to be the last in order. Centra! India comes first One is nearly one-half 
and the other is nearly double the all-India average, 

III 
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These differences beween one zone and another cannot be attributed to 
corresponding differences in age structure For the latter differences ate far 
too small Judged by tge structure alone, South India should head the list 
instead ofbemg at the bottom 

27. When we analyse the figures separately for men and women and for 
villages and towns, we find that the largest amount of variations occur in the 
classification of village women This is seen &om the table below : 

Tabib 17 


Ratio beRDcen 

PcTCCtnage self-supporting persons 
of niral and earning depatdants 
females among JOO rural 
who are females wlm ar£ either 
Cither self-supp^tittg persons 
self- or earning aepcndanis 
supporting c ■ . — , 
persomoT Sdf- 
eaming supporting Earning 
dependmm persons d^aidants 


North India . 

. 267 

24 

76 

East India - . 


205 

G 6 

32 

South India , 

16 2 

64 

36 

West India . . - 


■ 305 

18 

S2 

Ccntial India 


• 4 ° 9 

23 

77 

Nordi-Wcst India 


33 *t> 

41 

59 

India .... 

■ 

— — 



. 26-5 

39 

61 


a pa^ oTits^m “ “’’^'"^'^’M^t'-threepairs-eachpresenting 

Wy- the number is ^ 

It so happens that it is predsely in these in five in the other. 

is mted high. Among T fS “ho ^ 4 e work of the women 

supporting is twice as numemus as 

112 as earning dependants 
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Central India and West India are the two zones where the exact opposite 
is observed. We have the highest ratios (roughly four out of ten in one case 
and four out of eleven in another) of women who go out for field work or other- 
wise take some part in earning a livelihood for the femily. But at the same time 
they are also the two zones where the contribution of women labour is rated 
lowest. Among these womeUj earning dependants are twice as numerous as 
self-supporting women in one zone and four times as numerous m the other. 

The other two zones— North India and North-West India— fall in an 
intermediate category between these two extremes. 

What are we to think of these variations brought to light by the census ? 
It is probable that it is in fact a correct picture of how livelihood is earned and 
people are supponed in differrent parts of the country. There are, apparently, 
substantial differences in the volume and natme of participation of village women 
in livelihood earning. The differences do probably reflect correspondmg diffe- 
rences in conditions under which cultivation is carried on as well as differences 
in social habits and customs At the same time, it would not be safe to go 
further than that and niaintain that the differences in the figures between 
different zones have been accurately measured by the figures obtamed. It would 
be unsafe to dogmatise on this point because— simple as it may sound— there are 
real difficulties in securing that the line between self-supporting persons and 
earning dependants is drawn at an identical level in all parts of a large sub- 
continent. 

28. To what extent do the different zones differ ffom one another in the 
extent to which gainful employment is actually available ’ If we are to answer 
this question satisfiiclonly we should do two thmgs . 

First,— We must leave the women out of the reckoning. Village women 
present a special problem of evaluation oftheir work, while women 
in towns play such a small part that they can be conveniently omitted 
along wth village women 

Secondly,— We should have a tough and ready method by which earning 
dependants may be reckoned as a d?fimte fiacnon of self-suppomng 
persons and then combined in a single category of ‘bread-winners’. 

Based on these ideas, we arrive at ‘male bread-winner percentages’ for the 
villages and towns of each zone separately (as the percentage of self-supporting 

113 
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^mmsplusone-thndd^ne percentage of earning dependants) The results 
are shown in the table below . 


Table i8 


Male hread-wmm 
percentages 

Zone Villages Towns 


North iidia 
East India 
South India 
West India 
Central India 
North-West India 

India 


55 

53 

48 

56 

44 

46 

47 

52 

53 

51 

54 

51 

50 

52 


The figures lead to the 
following conclusions as regards 
actual availability of gainful 
employment for males : 

Ftrst,— MALE EMPLOYMENT IN 
viLUGES: North India 
stands first, followed 
closely by North-West 
India and Central India. 
East India and West 
India come next with a 
defimtely lower bread, 
wmner percentage South 
India stands last 


Secondly, MALE EMPLOYMENT IN TOWNS : East India stands first and 
South India stands last The other zones have intermediate values 
for bread-winrer percentages They are, however, feirly close to 
one another. The order is • North India, West India, North-West 
India and Central India. 

Thirdly,— difeerence between villages and towns : Towns provide 
more male employment than villages m the countiy as a whole and m 
East India, West India and Soudi India 

ViUap provide more male employment than towns in North-West India, 
North India and Central India 


agricultural classes- that is to say, all the 
suppomd by ^culture, mduding dqiendants- number 69-8 
another percentage also vanes &om one zone to 

Th^e^ f 6 per cent) and West India last (597 per 

Central India (73-2), NoSi.wSS(« S&uS( 6^5 

the agricultural classes Accoidmg to Popnlauon and 2 • i per cent of 
liiral rmiers are fewest cZ) ,» of measurement, agnail- 

ti4 vercm)w East India- the mgml home of the 
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permanently settled gambidari ^stm. Th^areS'S per cent in South India 
and West India— the angind home of the raiyaimn system. The other zoneSj 
in order, are: North India (i'4), Central India (2 ’3) and North-West 
India (27). 


31. Cultivating labourers and their dependants (Livelihood Class III) are 
12 '6 per cent of the general population and 18 "o per cent of the agricultural 
classes. On the latter basis, they are fewest in North India (7 7) and most 
numerous in South India (26 '6). The other zones, in order, are; North- 
' West India (8‘i), West Ma (I4'i), East India (20‘3) and Central 
India (24 'o). 


32 Tenant-cultivators and their dependants (livelihood Class II) are 
8 '9 per cent of the general population and 127 per cent of ±e agricultural 
classes. On the latter basis, they are fewest in North India (6 "9) and most 
numerous in West India (16*0) The other zones, in order, are : Central India 
(9-0), East India (12-4) and South India (13-5). It is not possible to fix the 
position of North-West India satisfectorily because when the census was taken 
the proportion was temporarily swollen to the abnormal figure of 26 'p per cent 
— because of the mass migration which had taken place shortly before A 
very large number of displaced persons who have since become (or will shortly 
become) owner-cultivators are shown as tenant-cultivators because they 
had not yet been given permanent and heritable rights of occtpancy in 
land 

33. Owner-cultivators and their dependants .(Livelihood Class I) are 
46 ‘9 per cent of the general population and 67 "z per cent of the agricidtural 
classes. Their preponderance among the agricultural is dp m p 
the vntip'i The highest percentage occurs in North India (83 9) and the 
lowest in South India (56 '6). The other zones, in order, are qpe close 
to one another— West India (66 '6), East India (66 2) and Centr^ India (64 7) 
Konh-West India'-with 63*0 per cent will probably go above all these 
threcj if the tpporaiy and abnormal feature mentioned above is allowed 
for. 


In the country as a whole, the relative proportion of culuyatms 
(LivJdiood Classes I and 11 ) and cultivating labourers (Livelihood Class III) is 

_ _ . . . _0 !nlv»«n*rc 


' This proportion is an important 
organisation and economic relations. 


indicator of the structure of agricultural 
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CHAPTER nr limlHOOD PATTERN— 1951 


HIGH MTIO Of CULTn'ATOES TO CDITIVATING UBOOEERS 


Ii is found that culnvators are 90 or more and cultivating labotueis 10 
or less in the folioiving divisions of the country : 


Nijwli India 


. All the divisions of the zone except the 
Uttar Pradesh Hills and Plateau 


Last India 

Sciilh India 
Il'cji India 
Ccitiml India ■ 
Horih-Wcst India 


. All the six Himalayan divisions, and 

Chhota Nagpur 
. Mysore only 

. Bombay-Konlan and Sauiashtta 
. Madhya Bhatat Plateau only 
. The two Hiinaloyan divisions, all ditdsions 
of Rajasthan except the Rajasthan Plateau, 


and Ajmer- 


LOW RATIO Of CULTIVATORS TO CULOTATING LABOURERS 

Cuhivaton, an; 75 or less and culdvating labourets *5 or mote in the 
fnlfowirig ditisions of the country : 


Sonh India 
East India 
Sa'ith India 

HVjf India 
Ccii’ral India 


.Vi/ih-hV;/ dtjm 


. None 

. North Bihar and South Bihar 
. North Madras, South Madras, West Madras 
and Travancore-Cochin 
. None (Greater Bombay being ignored) 

. North Hyderabad, South-West Madhya 
Pradesh, North-West Madhya PradeA 
and Bhopal [ South Hyderabad is also 
close loihcmaigin. ] 

. None- 


1 ! 


( u'lu o>r, are iim!'U.lK vmall in number, and cultisating labourets 
ly yyyy m ih: lolUinp dnisions : Travancore-Cochin 
, , Vr .1 1.1, j' ,fo ; ^0,. and Somh-West Madhya Pradesh (53 ; 47). 

1 !' ^ “’■0 S4 owner-cuinvators (with 

t c... . to ... .aKni,„,,or. (wth dependants). Adopting the 
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same standards as in tie last case, those divisions of the conntty where the 
proportion is high and those where the proportion is low are identified below : 


HIGH PROPORTION— Owner-cultivators number 90 or more and tenant- 
cultivarors 10 or less in the following divisions ; 


North Mm 

. . All the diwsions exc^t Uttar Pradesh 

Hills and Plateau 

East Iiidta 

. Chhota Nagpur, Orissa Inland and Assam 

ails 

Sottth Mia 

. . Mysoie and Aladras Deccan 

West India 

. Bombay Deccan Noithem 

Central Mia . 

. East Madhp Pradesh, Norm Hyderabad, 
Madhya Bharat Hills and Vindhya 
Pradesh 

North-West India 

, , The two Himalayan divisions, Eajasman 

ails, Rajasman Plateau and Ajmer. 

LOW PROPORTION— 

Owner-cultivators number 75 or less and tenant- 

cultivators 25 or more in me following divisions : 

North Mm . 

, . None 

East India 

. . Bom divisions of West Bengal 

South India 

. . West Madras 

West India 

. . Bombay-Konkan, Greater Bombay and 

1 

Kutch 

Central India . 

, . Madhya Bharat Plateau 

North-West Mm 

. . East Rajasthan Plains and Rajasman Dry 

Aiea. [ Punjab Plain bemg an abnormal 
and temporary addition to this group ] 


36. In order to avoid misunderstanding it should be mennoued here 
that ‘cultivating labourers’ of livelihood Class III are not necess^y all 
‘landless agricultunsts’. Some of them do have land but so little mat me 
wages mey obtain ftom working ftr omers is more import w thm than 
the mcome ftom meir own land. The same appUes to Livelihood Class II also- 
some of mem have plots of land of their own, but m^' are classified as tenant- 
cultivators if me income from rented land exceeds me mcome from oivncd 
land. 

Contrariwise, me term ‘agricultural landholders’ would include eveiy one 
in Livelihood Classes I and IV, but would not be limited to diem. It would 
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jSSSSSSS 

than some other typo “f income. 

Withthehelpofinformationcoaectedmthecei^s^o^ 

of hvehhood it has been possible ro compute separate 
fendholders and landless agriculturists. ® 

.rn,-7wt to the detailed review of census economic data (App»E lu;. 

According to this statmenlir/icie arc 
l,m ogmuhwdhvdliomrs. There are eaormom 

frmi me testate. Thisnmhet {of landless agricaltmsts per WO ^Ima 

landholders) « smdaest in Utta, Pradedi [16t) md largest in Travaiiem- 
Cochm !PS2). 

The numbers for other major states, arranged in order, are ^-follows • 
Mysore (190), Assam (235), Orissa (271), Bombay (383), Madhya Bharat 
iiadhya Pradesh (413). Hyderabad feoy), Bihar (510), Rajasthan (544)) west 
Bengi (609) and Madras (714) 


0 “ Comparison mth U S.A,, and Great Britain 

It is not easy to estabKsh detailed comparison with other countries of 
the world in respect of the data reviewed in dais chapter. This is so for a 
number of reasons. To begin witii, there are little or no published data for a 
great many countries Secondly, not all the available figures are in a comparable 
form Thirdly, the economy of every !a^ country is a complex affeir and the 
problems involved in expressing it in ^andtarive terms which can be used for 
comparison of different countries with one another cannot be said to have been 
solved sansfecionly. 

However, a few comparisons have l^en attempted in two aspects— "where 
publish^ figures seemed to pemut such comparisons— with the Umted States 
of America and Great Britain The results are set out in the (hagram facdog dus 
page. 

38. 'Ihe first aspfts of the comparison refers to what may be called the 
burden of dependeaef. If exjnsider 1,000 sdf-supporting persons in 



ACTIVE WORKERS AND DEPENDENTS 
, (INDIA, GREAT BRITAIN AND U.S.A^ 


REFERENCES 

Persons aged O’- 14 

Earning dependent 

Oihers 

ConsiriicHon^ Iransporiafton and Other Sertnces 

Mining, Manufacture and Commerce 

Agriculiurej Animal Husbandrg, Planlaiionj 
Foresfrg, Hunting and Fishing. 







fiOMt>ARlSON WITH USA, ANt GREAT telTAlS 

India— who aie also gamfiilly employed—, they support by their exertion, them- 
selves as well as 2,504 other persons. These mclude 373 persons who are 
earmng dependants— in other words, only partially dependent on the 1,000 
we are considering—; and 26 rentiers and pensioners who, though not a burden 
on their own household, are nevertheless supported ulnmately by the exertion 
of the 1,000 peisons we are considenng. 

In the United States of Amencathe number corresponding to our 2,504 is 
only 1,547. In Great Britain it is even less — it is only 1,207 We do not know 
whether these numbers include any persons correspondmg to our 373 earning 
dependants, and if so, in what number. We may, if we choose, ignore them 
altogether (as in the diagram). The difference in the burden of dependency is still 
very large 

To a large extent, the difference arises out of the fact that we have a much 
larger proportion of m&nts, young children and grown up children under 15 
than in Umted States or Great Britam On the scale we are Mowmg {m , 1,000 
self-suppomng and gainfully occupied persons) the number aged 14 or less 
is 1,317 in India, 702 in Umted States and 496 m Great Britain. While this is an 
important part of the explanation, it is only a part. The diagram shows that 
even after this number is separated, the rem ainin g burden of dependency is 
still heaviei in India than m Umted States or Great Bntain The conclusion 
follows— even people of working age aie less fiilly employed in India than 
in these counnies. 

39. The second aspect of the comparison is the distribution of these 
1,000 self-suppottmg persons who are pmfiilly employed among the different 
sectors of productive acnvity The comparison is shown below : 

TABI.B 19 


Gieat 

India USA Britain 


^—Agnculture, ammal husbandry, foicstrj' 


and fishmg 

706 

I2S 

50 

j 5— Mining, manufacture and commerce 

153 

456 

555 

(j—Otlicr industries and services 

141 

416 

395 


1,000 

1,000 

1,000 
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The numbers in Category A represent broadly the man-power devoted to 
food production. The differences verge on the fantastic. In India 706 persons 
out of 1,000 are engaged in producing thdr own food and a small surplus which 
just falls short of bemg sufficient for the other 294. In Umted States 128 persons 
produce a surplus m excess of their own food requirements which not only 
suffices for the needs of the other 872 but yields a taar^ for etport to other 
countries. In Great Britain a large majority of the people are fed by foreign 
producers of food. Even so, the allocation of only 50 to food production is 
astonishing 

The differences m the numbers m Category B reflect broadly the differences 
in the extent of mdustnahsation of these countries. Together with the 
figures of Category C, they show the great differences that exist regard- 
ing the amount of goods and services othei than food which the people of 
different countries have at their disposal. They mark the distinction between 
affluence and poverty. 
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MEAN ANNUAL RATE OF GROWTH 
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Growth of Population — 1891-1920 
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Growth of Population — 1921-1930 
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Growth of Population — 1941-1950 
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Growth of Population — 1921- 1950 






Growth Rates for six decades — 1891-1901 to 1941 -1951 
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CHAPTER IV 


Before and Since 1921 

A — Growth of population : checked and unchecked 

■ynE PICTOSE given in the last three chapters of the number and distri- 
button of people on the land and the pattern of life and livelihood lelates 
to 1951. But the picture does not remain the same, even for a day, it changes 
impercqitibly but nonetheless surely, and the rate of change has been qmcken- 
ing in recent decades. It is necessary that we should have a clear appreaaoon 
of how the picture changed in the past; and also in so far as it is possible to know 
this, why it changed as it did and not otherwise: If we succeed in gaining a 
correct and complete appreciation of the way in which 'the wheels of life have 
been turning m the past, we shall be able to peer mto the future and form a 
correa opinion about the changes which are hkely to come about in the future 
The future, of course, is not totally determined by the past Neither is it (as 
some are apt to suppose) simply day m our hands to be moulded as we may 
6ncy. It lies within our power so to influence the course of events as to avert 
danger and promote welfiite and happmess ; but there are very definite limits to 
this power Those who have the responsibility of governance have to distingmsh 
between right and wrong action with reference mamly to these hmits. The 
purpose of this chapter is to bring the past under review in such a way that the 
course of right action for the future may become at least a httle clearer than it is. 

2. As the census is taken at ten-yearly intervals, our unit of time for the 
measurement of changes must be the decade The minimum requirements 
for a review of changes 'must, therefore, be at least -two decades before 1951, 
in order that the trend of change disdosed by two successive decades mi^t 
give us an insight into the decade immediately following the 1951 Census 
This is, however, not long enough Though we hve in a fast-moving 
world, we need to look back longer in order to gain a clear pcrspectite 

It is proposed in this chapter to review the changes which took place over 
six decades — three before and three after the 1921 Census On the basis of thcs 
review, it is suggested that an attempt should be made to dsualise the prospect 
for 1981. 
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As it happens, the choice of 1921 as the central year of the review period 
IS not merely convenient— it is a necessity There is a profound difference 
between the trend of growth after that year and the trend of growth in preceding 
decades Dry figures of the census which record the growth of the people 
acquire meanmg and significance only when the sharp contrast between the 
decades before and suice 1921 is dearly understood and constantly borne in 
mmd 


3 The Indian Census of 1891 was taken over a territory wbeh comprised 
India of today as well as Pakistan and Burma The internal territorial divisions 

were very different But the 
figures of old censuses have been 
readjusted to the present limits 
and territorial diinsions and the 
readjusted figures have been 
published Table i shows the 
growth in numbers of the people 
inhabiting the tetritoty where the 
1951 Census was taken 

4. Durmg the thirty jiare 
betiveen 1891 and 1920 the number 
of the people increased by 122 
lakhs— which IS just ahttle more 
than the number of people hving 
m the Punjab Plam division or 
lust ahttle lew than ti,o„, 1, r , ®diat Plaffl division and 

274 '930 die number increased by 

occurred dumg the prSto the increase which had 

took place during one deSls^dKtmrri^? population which 

of West Bengal and not fa short of the population 

■*»««., R,«l„ 



Table i 


jCfiWwj year 

Kmher 

Imeaseii) 

d<crme(—) 

durmg 

PreceAi^ 

decade 

(IN LAKHS) 

(m lakhs) 

1891 

• 2.359 


1901 • 

• 2.355 

- 4 

1911 . 

. 2,490 

+135 

1921 

2,481 

— 9 

1931 . 

2,755 

+274 

1941 . 

• 3 , 128 * 

+373 

1951 . 

3,569 

+441 
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during the thirty years 1891-1920. This time, the size of the additional popu- 
lation exceeded the present population of Bombay state It also exceeded the 
combined present population of all the North-West India states 

During the ten years between 1941 and 1950 the mcrease has been much 
larger than during the previous decades. The addition to the population — 
441 lakhs — IS larger than the combined present population of the West India , 
states. It is larger than the present population of Bihar and not far short of 
the combined present population of West Bengal, Onssa and Assam. 

During the thirty years following 1921, our rmmbei s haste increased from 
ioughly2Scrores to 36 crores The addsuon — of about 11 crores — is almost 
exactly the number of people at present hving m North India and Central India 
combined ; or m South India and West India combined. 

' 5. When we pause and think of these %ures and their implications, the 
fiist reaction is one of wonder whether they could really be true, 01 whether 
something has gone wrong with the figures somewhere. It seems so dfficultto 
believe that 1921-50 could have been so very different, after all, firom 1891-1920. 
Though the number of people who are old enough to remember all about 1891 
from personal experience must be quite small now, yet almost every person 
who IS over forty can recall enough facts fitom personal expenence which might 
induce him to istrust these figures. 

Reasoning based on common sense and persomd expenence would 
run on some such lines as Mows : “We know roughly how many children 
are bora these days to womenfolk in out own famihes and fiiends’ We 
also know the numbers bora to the womenfolk ‘of an older generation 
— our mothers and grand mothers It is true enough that our womenfolk 
do not practise contraception as they do in western countries and so may 
have more children. We need not quanel with the figures given in an earlier 
chapter; they are probably correct But then, this is nothing new. Our 
mothers and grandmothers did not practise contraception either. They bore 
as for as we can judge, just as many children— if not, indeed, more. So, it 
cannot be true that our numbers began to mcrease all of a sudden because of 
any sudden change in the child-bearing habits of our womenfolk. Well then, 
if we rule out a large inaease of buths, then we should assume a sensational 
decrease in the deaths to account for the contrast between the two thirty -year 
periods. But has there been any such decrease’ We have very grave doubts. 
There has, perhaps, been some decrease It is true that hospitals and dis- 
pensaries have been spnngmg up and doctors have increased in numbers There 
are also the pubhc health sta£6. Somethmg is being done about vaccination 
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and inoculation and the rest of it New medicines are advertised and sold in 
shops Granted all this, how much do they all amount to ? And what 
difference has it made to the villages of which we have personal knowledge ? 
Is It true that many mote people ate hvmg longer? Where is the evidence ’ 
We can recall so many people of an older generation who hved long In some 
ways, perhaps, they were a much hardier type than the present generation. 
No, there must be something wrong about these fyures.” 

The teasomng based on common sense and general expenence is plausible, 
to some extent it is also correct Yet ^ conclusion is wrong There 
is no reasonable doubt that the startlwg differences in the numbers added to 
the population during the two thirty-year periods are real. The explanation 
would be simple if we draw a distmction between what may be called ‘normal 
deaths’ and ‘abnormal deaths’. It is correct that child-bearing habits have 
not materially changed. It is also correct that the incidence of normal deaths 
has sh^dy dimmished, but not sensationally The dimmution in the inci- 
dence of normal deaths is wholly insufficient to account for the contrast between 
the two periods The mam explanation u that ‘abnormal deaths’ used 
to claim a great many maims in the earlta pmod They did not occour or were 
prevented from occurring during the later period 

6 Before we set out the evidence bearmg on this eigilanatioa, let us follow 
the figures fiirther and exanune whether the contrast we ate discnssmg is obser- 
vable m all parts of India or is localised 


Zone 

North India 
East Indii 
South India 
Wtst India 
Central India 
Nonh-W’est India 

IS’DIA 


Table 2 



Number 

(mi,AKHS) 

Imease (+) 
Decrease (—) 

im 

mi 

1951 

‘wi-im 

mi-ei 

479 

467 

632 . 

— 12 

-1-165 

563 


901 

-1 65 

+273 

426 

517 

756 

+ 91 

+239 

263 

254 

407 

“ 9 

+153 

359 

373 

523 

+ J4 

-1-150 


242 

350 

-27 

+108 

2,359 

2.481 
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The contrast, it is dear, is present in all the six zones In three zones, there 
was no iocrease at all, but a reduction of population in the earher penod In 
one zone, there was a very small increase— which was less than one-tenth of 
the increase m the later period There was a sizeable mcrease of population 
during 1891-1920 only in two zones— South India and East India, even here 
the combmed increase was less than one-third of the mcrease which occurred 
durmg 1921-50. 

7. Figures of a similar nature are furnished below for the different sub- 
regions of India : 


Table 3 


(IN LAKHS) 


Increase (+) 
Nmber Decrease (— ) 


Stih-Tegion 

mi 

mi 

1951 

is9i-im 

1 mi-m 

1 . 1 Western Himalayan 

32 

3S 

46 

+ 3 

+ 

II 

I 2 Eastern Himalayan 

49 

77 

124 

+28 

+ 

47 

2 ! Lower Gangetic Flams 

4S8 

498 

701 

+10 

-h 

203 

2 2 Upper Gangetic Flams 

295 

z86 

389 

— 9 

-1- 

103 

2 3 Ttans-Gangetic Flams . 

201 

183 

259 

—18 

-f 

76 

2 4 The Desert . 

35 

26 

46 

“9 

-h 

20 

3.1 North-West Hills 

74 

72 

104 

— 2 

+ 

32 

3 2 North Central Hills and 
Plateau 

115 

107 

138 

— 8 

+ 

31 

3 3 North-East Plateau 

171 

204 

290 

+33 

+ 

86 

3 4 North Deccan 

165 

159 

239 

— 6 

- 1 - 

So 

3 5 South Deccan 

186 

213 

315 

+27 

-f 

102 

4 I Gujrat-Kathiawar 

III 

lOI 

161 

—10 

-1- 

60 

4 2 Malabar-!l&onlcan 

114 

142 

238 

+28 

•f 

96 

5 I North Madras & Orissa 

Coastal 

136 

157 

211 

-h2I 

+ 

5< 

5 2 South Madras . 

187 

223 

307 

+36 

+ 

84 


Seven of these fifteen sub-regions recorded no mcrease during 1891-1920 but 
suffered a reduction. To this group we should add the Lower Gangctic Flams 
where the increase was so small m relation to the population that the number 
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may be r^ded as having been ptaoically stationary. There are thus dgnt 
sub-regjons where we counted in 1951 nearly 20 ctoks of people out of 36 
crorei In 1921, there were only 14 crores of people wMle in 1891 there had 
been 14V: crores of people The contrast between a decline of half-a-crore 
in the first thirty years and an increase of 6 crores in the next thirty years is 
unmistakable 


Turning to the other seven sub-regions where population had grown during 
the first thirtj’ years, the accdetation of this grot^ durng the second thirty- 
years is unmistakable in every case without any exception. 


8. The population of India decreased by 0'2 per cent in 1S91-1900, 
increased by 5 6 per cent* in 1901-10 and 


Table 4 


Memi Deceimd Growth 
Rate 


r 

Zmt 

-As.- 

mui 920 


North India . 

— 0 8 

•Fio 0 

East India 

-i-37 

■fn 9 

South India . 

-i-e-j 

-i-12 5 

West India 

— 1'4 

+I 5’4 

Ceattal India . 

-rl 2 

■fri 2 

North-West India 

- 3-6 

-H2 2 

Ikdu 

+I 7 

■1-12-0 


again decreased by 0’4 per cent m 
1911-20. On the other hand during 
the three decades after the 1921 
Census, population increased by 
10 4 per cent in 1921-30, 127 per 
cent m 1931-40 and i3'2 per cent 
in 1941-50. If the average rates 
for the two thinj--jear periods ate 
considered, population grew bet- 
ween 1891 and 1920 at tiie rate of 
17 per cent per decade, while 
between 1921 and 1950 it grew 
at the rate of i2'o pet cent 
per decade. Every zone exhibits 
this contrast as shown in 
Table 4. 


, .?• analjse the figures of increase and decrease durina 1801-1000 
or necrease recorded, the results are as Mows. 

(on 

cent over two-fifths of the country. iS 
m very smaU areas, whde lower Zs of if S 
The decreases occurred in the pans oT^ 
of the people. The rates of decrearwer^^v^l,“““^ inhabited by a third 

•Hie lateofmcreasctaddecteasearsMnT*,.^ 

irbcatemcr»,coratt.,Mcc«,rrt. "f*''™-.p»pul,timotU.cpcnoadumE 
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Plateau, Madhya Bharat Hills, Bhopal and Bombay-Gujrat Decreases ranging 
between 15 and 20 per cent occurred in Saurashtra and North Hyderabad; 
between 10 and 15 per cent in Ajmer, Kutch, Vindhya Pradesh, North-West 
Madhya Pradesh and East Madhya Pradesh; between 5 and 10 per cent in East 
Rajasthan Plain, Uttar Pradesh Hills & Plateau and the Northern division of 
Bombay Deccan; and less than 5 per cent in South-West Madhya Pradesh, East 
Uttar Pradesh Plain, South Bihar and Himalayan Punjab 

TO. The principal reason for these decreases during the decade 1891-1900 
must be found in the very severe famines which are known to have raged in the 
greater parts of tliese divisions during the decade The following reference to 
these calamities is extracted from the 1901 All-Indta Census Report . 

“la 1891-92 there was scarcity over a considerable area in Madras and Bombay 
and m parts of Bihar In I895a^vcakmomoon led to extensive crop-failure in the 
southern distrias of the United Provinces, and a sudden cessation of the rams of 1896 
resulted in famine m the United Provinces, the Central Provmces and Berar and parts 
ofMadras, Bombay, Bengal, the Punjab, Upper Burma, Rajputana, Central Ihdtaand 
Hyderabad Altogether an area of about 300,000 square miles with a population of 
nearly 70 millions was affected and on the average, two million persons were relieved 
daily durmg the W'clve months from October i896to September 1897; the number 
rose to more than 4 million at the tunc of gr^test distress 

"In 1899 the monsoon again faded, and the results were even more disastrous, for 
though the population affected was slightly less than m 1896-97, famine conditions pre- 
vailed over an area half as great again and with less easy means of communications, 
the drought was much more severe, the people had not yet recovered from the previous 
visitation, the mortality amongst cattle from want of fodder and water was far heavier, 
andthetractswhichsuffered mostUy for the greater part m Native States, where the 
relief organisation was necessarily less perfect than m Bntish territory ]h the height 
ofthis fanune there were for weeks togetlierover six million persons m receipt ofrehef, 
and the value of the agricultural production of the year ivas estunated to have been 60 
milUons sterlmg below theaverage, th^e was also a loss of some millions of canie It 
15 impossible to say with any pretence to accuracy whativas the actual mortality 
caused by these calamities. The Commission of 1901 ihou^t that about a million 
deaths were attributable to the famme of 1^9-1900 m British territory, and it would 
probably be safe to assume that another three millions must have occurred in the 
Native States, which contamed more than three-fifihs of the population afflicted and 
where the relief operations were generally far less successful No estunate has been 
made of the excess mortality in 1896-97 but it cannot have be^i much less than a 
nulbon The total motality due to the two femmes may therefore be taken rou ghly 
at five millions The dimmished vitality of tiie people resulted also m a heavy fall m 
the birdi rate, butthl8^va8tosomeexte^t counter-balanced by an unusually high rate 
of reproduction when thepeoplehadrecovercdtheirnormal conditions ” 

Vivid accounts of the impact of th^ fomine conditions m many parts of 
India (notably Bombay, Berar and the Central Provmces) are found in 
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Other extracts from census reports which are printed among the papers in 
Appendix IV. 


II Another cause ofheavy mortality during the decade was plague. “Exclu- 
dmg a small tract in the Hunalayas where it has long been endemic, bubomc 
plague made its first appearance in India in modem times in Bombay Qty in 
September 1896 and after spreadmg over the Western Presidency, notwith- 
standmg the measures taken to prevent its dissemination, gradually extended 
its ravages to other parts of India By the date of the census the recorded 
mortality was nearly half a million, to which Bombay contributed seven-tenths 
and Bengal two-thirds of the remainder; Alysore with 33,731 repotted deaths 
had suffeied heavily m proportion to its population and so too had Baroda 
and Hyderabad The extent to which the actual number of deaths exceeded 
that reported is uncertain, but it is known that the difference was very consi- 
derable and it may tv assumed that the true moitahty from plague was not 
less than three-quarters of a million and may possibly have been a million.” 

Hus bnef account is supported by several references in local census reports 
describing the ravages of plague m different parts of the country' and assessing 
then effect in arresting the growth of numbers. 


Some parts of the countiy, eg, Bihar, were vtsited by both famine and 
plague at ie same time The figures disclosed- even after full allowance fiir 
^rs and uncertainties- an unmistakable stagnation of the rate of growth. 
The^orts contam a detailed discussion and some difference of opinion as to 

of comparati™ 

to 1 ^- real killer and not famme ; it seemed 

^ 'basely correlated to the known seventy of the 

madence of the p^e, while there was not only no dprlim. but some modest 

tlitont view it is extremely probable to the reduction in the rate of increase 

durrng the lame r^ ^ per cent and wheat by 29 per cent, while 
cent Conditions ^ch as these S ^ouiers have Men by 3 per 

of the large class of nnchiH labourers^B^ reproductive energy 

apated m the profits arising fo,;. ^ have not parti- 

Nor are tiiey confined to P^duce 

parts of Bengal and although their mflnpii n ^ 

be traceable, we may be sl^ to it“t''toe® " 
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12. While femine and plague raged over very extensive areas there are also 
eferences to the locahscd deadliness of epidemics of malaria, kala-azar and 
ther fevers. Thus, in tlie United Provinces, excessive and badly distributed 
ainfall in the early years of the decade “led to a severe outbreak of malarial 
ever which in 1894, raised the death late to an exceptional height and sapped 
Te vitality of tlic people to such an extent that the birth rate m 1895 was 
inusually low”. In Western Bengal, the natural growth was normal in areas 
fhich were “recovering fiom a C3'cle of malana” but it was only i 4 per cent 
1 Hooghly “where fever is rife and the population would have been stationaiy 
lut for the influence of the mills and factories of Seiampur”. In Assam, “kola- 
’zar entered Kamrup and reduced the population of the southern part of the 
istrict by nearly 12 per cent. Having spent its force there, it passed on in 1892 
0 Now^ong where its tract is marked by deserted villages, un-^ed fields, a land 
evenue reduced by 23 per cent, and a disheaitened population, which after 19 
ears of steady inaease has now receded to the figure at which it stood nearly 
0 years ago”. 

13. During the next deade (1901-10) the seasonal conditions were much 
nore favourable. The local census reports refer frequently to ‘agricultural 
onditions’ bemg ‘normal’ or ‘prosperous’ Droughts appear to have visited 
heir usual haunts in the brown and yellow belts— followed by scarcity, some- 
unes even by famine There is also an isolated reference to crop failure in the 
loastal division of Orissa. But the days when people died m large numbers 
lecause of local crop failures, seemed to have been ended. To foresee the 
ipproach of scarcities and femmes, to take measures to prevent or mitigate 
hen actual madence, and to orgamse and admmister relief so as to save life 
rith certdnty and yet do it economically— all these tasks had been accepted, 
eamt and reduced to routme admmistranve operations The reports of this 
lecade contain no suggestion of mortahty or other lU-efifects ansmg 
mt of famin e. But there were other checks on the growth of population. The 
eports show clearly that plague was continumg to take even heavier toll than 
n the previous decade “The mortahty from it rose from about a quarter of a 
mlhon m 1901 to I ‘3 milli ngs m 1907. It fell below a quartet of a million 
n each of the next two years, but m 1910 it exceeded half-a-milhon. The total 
lumber of deaths from plague durmg the decade was nearly “6 '5 milli ons, of 
vhich over one third occurred in the Punjab and two fifths in the Umted 
frovmces and Bombay taken together The disease fortunately has felled to 
stabhsh itself m Bengd, Assam and on the East Coast and in the extreme south 
)f the peninsula. This, moreover, is only the recorded mortahty As is well 
mown, when epidemics are ragmg the repoiting agency breaks down and a large 
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number of deaths escape regsnatioii. The omisaons are most numerous m 
the Native States, where regjstiation is usnally fer less accurate than in British 
territory”. Plague was not the only killer during the decade. “Epidemics of 
malarial fever dedmated the irrigated tracts of the Eastern and Central Punjab 
and the Ganges-Jumna Doab in the United Provinces, where, in 1908 alone, 
the reported mortality &om fevers was nearly two millions”. The reference 
in these cases is not to the areas where the disease is endemic; but to outbreaks 
of the disease in epidemic form. A report from the United Provinces explains 
that the “malaria epidemic appears to hate made most headway in those districts 
where the disease is not as a rule specially prevalent and least in those in which 
it is in a hi^ degree endemic”. 


14. The differences in conditions, thus described, between the two decades - 
is reflected in the pattern of growth. Whereas in the earlier decade increases 
were recorded in two-thirds of the country, they occurred during this decade 
in about three-fourths of the country. Areas in which the increase exceeded 
to per cent contained only 4*3 per cent of the population in the earlier decade, 
they contained 26*4 per cent of the population in the later decade. The area 
in which_ decreases ocanied, was limited to three divisions of Uttar Pradesh, 
the Punjab, the Patiala and East Punjab States Union and the Southem 
ivision of Bombay Deccan In die country as a whole; population grew 
from 2,355 lakhs to 2,490 lakhs 


15. The nest decade (1911-20) was extiaordinaiy in many ways. The 
ope^g ye^ was u^ealthy-a sharp increase in attacks and deaths from plague, 
cholera and malana occurred in widely different parts of the country. Then 

“<1 P“lalic heal-i was 
and ended. The last three yeais of 
of wt ^ofSanlsation- the aftermath 

?L™“an7cholt Mures 

'hala-azar' In Bmpai « reported a recrudescence of 

districts stcaily exceeded flie bir^ 7t7 
insigniiicffliee, when a world-mde 

from one end to the other in two of “fluenza swept the country 

full account of this terrible riSadiT^! w ^ 

in .tervDE IV. The aecouS 

renjlitv at “between 12 ard n ^ r estimate” of the 

■ H. -la 
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In genera], the coastal areas escaped with a low mortality. So also 
East India. Uttat Pradesh, Punjab, Bombay and Madhya Pradesh suffered 
heatily. The rural .areas were most severely infected, “the reason probably being 
that while villages have no advantage over towns in the matter ot overcrowding, 
sanitation and tcntilation, the urban areas have the benefit of qualified medical 
aid and organised effort”. 

The pattern of growth during the decade 1911-1920 reflected ±e conditions 
thus described There was an overall deaeasc from 2,490 lakhs in 1911 to 2,481 
lakhs in 1921. In the two eailier decades the divisions in which decreases had 
occurred wcrc.one-tliird and one-fourth ol India (on a populanon basis).’ In 
this decade, decreases occurred in divisions which contained more than one- 
half of the total population of India. Even where increases occurred they were 
small; the divisions where increases exxceded 5 per cent lepresented only about 
one-tenth of India. The natural checks which restrain the growth of popu- 
lation were seen at their worst during this decade. 

16 Te now reach the turning point We hear no longer about abnormal 
deaths— until we come to the Bengal Famine of 1943 

Already, as mentioned before, famine had lost its terror. In 1921, the 
Census Commissioner WTOtc “Famine rehef orgamsation is now so highly 
perfected in India that scarcity is not necessarily accompanied by high mor- 
tality”. His successor in 1931 could say : “There has, however, been no serious 

famine in the decade under review Improvements m communieanons, 

nowadays prevent anything hke the femme mortahty of a century ago... . 
Famines were local and not very serious, though one unfortunate district of 
Madras had famine declared in it officially for three seasons ” 

It was not merely the fruits of victory over feimne that the country was 
enjoying. A new note of confidence in the fight against epidemic diseases was 
beginmng to be heard According to the 1931 Census Report, “Every year 
sees improved methods of fightmg such epidemics as cholera, plague, or Ma- 
axar. Indeed, a completely effective treatment for the latter pest has been 
perfected since the last census, and has made it possible to stamp out the 
disease”. 

Detailed accounts of the course of the seasons and conditions of public 
health dunng the last and earlier decades are given m state census reports 
published separately. They need not be recounted here 

Though the usual cycles of vicissitudes of the seasons continued and the 
brown and yellow belts of the country continued to suffer from droughts which 
caused severe scarcities and sometimes femmes, there was. no extraordinary 
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calamity (except the Bengal Famine of 1943). By about 1921, the freedom move- 
•inent acquired a genuinely national character; and the British Government were 
carrymg out reforms which culminated in the transfer of power in 1947. 
was a consaous effort to develop ‘nation building’ services and a spurt of actfritj’ 
occurred m the ‘transferred’ departments which dealt mainly with public health 
and education For a few yeais before the outbreak of World War II, when 
Ptovinaal Autonomy arrived and popular mimstries took charge of Provmaal 
Governments, further advances were registered In the result, the orgamsatioa 
of pubhc health establishments has been steadily strengthened and their methods 
of combanng epidemic diseases— espeaally through control of fairs and fes- 
tivals— have become mcreasingly efficient Mention has been made already of 
the disnnctioE between outbreaks of malarial fever in the form of epidenucs 
and their perennial prevalence in many parts of the country where the disease 
IS endemic. An attack on the latter problem gathered momentum during the 
last decade It seems likely, that m these areas the death rate must have 
been consistently higher and the birth rate consistently lower thsn else- 
where Though the data are not conclusive there are mdlcations to the effect 
that the lethal effects of endemic malaria were getting progressively reduced 
dunng the last thirty years and this progress has been substantially accelerated 
during the last decade 


17 We may now go back to our question— Are the figures really true?— 
^ out answer that they are There is no doubt that during the thirty years 
ore t 0 ipi Census severe checks of one kmd or other were in operauoa 
w hich tendedtomaease deaths abnormally. Such checks also had the effect, 
m some cases, of d^shmg the births abnormaUy. The natural checks on 
populanon growth M into three groups as below : 


OO Epidemic diseases, and 
(iii) Endemic diseases. 

decennial mf of ^ 

cent, and actually bringing about a as low as i 7 per 

of six Even during iSgi-igm Population in three zones out 

(mdudmg femme diseases)w^at^ 
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the development of transport and communications (so as to open up all areas 
hable to scarcity and fimine and thereby ensure the availabihty of commercial 
supphes of food grains); and Thirdly, the organisation of eflScient admmistradve 
arrangements for provision of employment and wages to the landless rural people 
in those places and at those tunes when prolonged-and severe droughts occurred 
and they were unemployed and without purchaang power So much for the 
counter-checks on one group of natural checks. 

The counter-checks devised for dealing with the other natural checks are 
more obvious. They consisted of hygiene and medicine brought to bear 
on the problem through departments of pubhc health, and the gradual growth 
in numbers of the medicd profession. There can be no doubt that the 
counter-checks proved effective and succeeded in elimmating the operation 
of one of these natural checks and matmally dimmished the incidence of 
others. 

I8. It would, however, be an excessive claun to attribute the whole of this 
improvement to human intelligence. Nature also seems to have been kindlier. 
Some statistics compiled by the Meteorological Department, which are shown 
in the diagram feeing this page appear to show that as between the two thirty- 
year periods un4er study, the earher period was worse favoured by nature than 
the later one. Droughts were clearly more frequent and more widespread in 
the earher period The difference is also reflected in the occurrences of 
excessive ram which not only cause floods but help to start outbreaks of 
epidemic diseases 

ig The Bengal Famine of 1943, as is well known, marked a tiagic reversal 
of this trend towards ehmination of abnormal deaths The circumstances in 
which this reversal took place are recorded in the report of a stamtoiy Com- 
mission of Inquiry. Relevant e-xtracts from the report of this Commission 
will be found in Appendix IV. 

Notwithstanding the very full account given in this report, there is very 
httle public realisanon of the feet that the occiiirence of this ftmine marks a 
new phase in the effort to combat femme m this countrj'. 

A basic assumpUon underling the classic methods of prevenuon and relief 
of ftminp has been the presence within the country (which formerly mcluded 
not only India and Pakistan but Burma also) of an overaU surplus of food^ins^ 
The presence of this surplus was a guarantee that commerdal supplies of 
foodgrains would become available at any place and at any time in ihe qu.''n- 
tiries npp'tp't A physical shortage of supplies was not a contingency to be 
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guarded against So long as the basic assumption remained valid, the old 
methods which were designed merelytoiniectpurchasingpowerproved success- 
ful in saving Me, But the growth of population (induced in part by the success of 
these very methods) has brought the country and the people ftce to face with a 
new atuanon in which this assumption is no longer vahd The implications 
of this change ate far reaching Let us note that fact; we shall revert to it 
later. 


20 We may conclude this section with a comparison of the rates* of popu- 
lation growth experienced in India with those of other countries of the world 
and oriier times 

The ‘mean decennial growth rate* in India, as already explained, was 10*4 
per cent m 1921-30, 127 per cent m 1931-40, and r3"2 per cent in 1941-50 
The last mentioned rate is the difference between a ‘mean decennial birth rate’ 
of 40 per cent and a ‘mean decennial death rate’ ofay per cent 

The ‘mean decennial growth rate’ m the Umted States of America appears 
te toe hem 19 0(1910), 13-9 (1920), 14-9 (1930) 7 0 (1940) and 13-5 (1950) 
M the Umted Kmgdom, the rate was 9 6 between 40 and 50 vears ago and 4-4 
diMgfe lasttwraty ye^ ^ Recent figures for France indicate a decline; 
mcreases wae registaed dutmg 1921-30 at the rate ofaboutfipercent. The 
S ^If yy:^‘^^*““ *e ne,ghbour^^ 7 or 8 per cent for 

thantheratbforIndi:J““tl^” 5 Xd‘^^^^^^^ 

me is very ta. In 4 e^ death 

oursandmuch higher thanmWesSTESrSL”^®'""^ similar to 

ascertain how the prlmuotafs^^^^ h if Possible, to 

d— wh^herthereissuchaTif-^S^Xr 

•TOe great care has bspntou-. ... . . ° migui 


•TOe great care has heeii taken to rtwfc ^ 

rj unitj the mtegeBmaycor 
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be expected, we have very httle statistical information of the kmd we have 
been discussing so far Yet, we are not entirely ignorant on the subject; there 
are a number of books who'e the results of expert study of all available data 
about world population are set out. It is true that much of this study consists 
of piedng together fragments of ascertained fact with a good deal of guess- 
work But the guess-work is not arbitrary, it represents the best judgment of 
scholars who are well qualified to form an opinion and also free from conscious 
bias. A brief summary of relevent information of this nature is given below. 

Round about 1750, the total strength of mankind consisted only of 73 
crores of people. Our own number — it will be recalled— is 36 aores today 
Thus two hundred yea s ago, the whole world contained only twice as many hwnan 
beings as there are m India alone today 

Out of these 73 crores, only i'/, crores hved m what was then a New World 
(America and Oceania), 71'/, crores of people hved m the Old World— 48 
crores in Asia, 14 crores m Europe, and 9’/> crores in Africa 

Fifty years later (about 1800), the world population had increased to some- 
thing between 90 and 91 acres This was a modest rate of growth— only 4‘4 
pa cent pa decade The New World was growmg fasta— the rate was I2’4 
per cent mamly because its growth was being fed by migration from Europe. 
Asia and Europe grew by 4 5 and 5 7 pa cent respectively It is worth noting 
that even then, Europe was sendmg.migrants to the New World and yet growmg 
shghtly fasta than Asia Africa was not maeasing, thae was m fact a shght 
decline in numbers 

Fifty years lata (about 1850) the population of the world was nearly 117 
crores — the rate of growth was 5 1 pa cent per decade The New World 
was growing more than three times as ftst— 15 5 pa cent pa decade The 
tempo of European growth was gettmg fasta— it was now 7 0 pa cent against 
Asia’s 4 4 pa cent Afirica, too, was beginning to add to its population, though 
at a very slow rate— i 8 pa cent. 

Afta anotha fifty years (about 1900), the population of the world was 
161 aores The rate of giowth shows a defmite sign of acceleranon, the world 
average rate was now 6 3 per cent pa decade It is, howeva, suU the New 
World and Europe moving ahead— the forma was growmg at the rate of 16 g 
pa cent pa decade and the latta at 8 1 pa cent Asia stayed behind with 4 5 
pa cent, but Africa had now caught up to that rate 

When the present century opened, the distribution of world population 
had changed as shown m Table 5 on next page. 
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Tabie 5 


1750 1000 


Country 

j 1 

Number Percentage 
(in of aorld 
CROl^) popidatton 

< — i 

Nmher Pcrcanage 
(in of world 

CRORTs) popuJatum 

Aj&ica 

95 

13 

12 0 

8 

Asia . . . , 

479 

66 

93*7 

58 

Europe 

. 14 0 

19 

40*1 

25 

New World 

1-4 

2 

15 0 

9 

World total 

. 72*8 

100 

160 8 

100 


The populatioB of Europe and the New World had gromo from being about one- 
fifth of the world population in 1750 to about one-third in 1900. The popula- 
tion of Asia and Afiica had also grown in absolute numbers: but since their 
rates^ of growth weie so much slower than in Europe and the New World, their 
relative proportion diminished fmm about four-fifths to two-thirds. 

This was the position m or about 1900 During the last fifty years the 
pracace of contracepton has grown, and become part of the nonnal mode of 

Europe and people 

o^ock ^bmg the New World As a result, their b^ iat« hL 
durintr ^ already begun to fall much earher 

of the oeoole ^ “ESses 

1 *04 *oy >“4 over 

and medicme’ had b^n to inS 

remained sanonary while the death raL m t, ^ 

the test of the world R^pb j ^'vth rate was well ahead of 

alr5lSe7But Zte 

the habit srew the hinh 7 “f European peoples started contraception and 

the mean decennial grotSi rate half-century 

while that of Asia is higher, viz frS w ® ° P^r cent per decade; 

the rate in the New WoXas drop^d ^Td^t^S ® ^ 

The latest position (round abniir Tncn\ 
population is now 239 crores— well ^ ®oonis to be as follows. World 
Europe and the New World have abm,t ss *0 number of 1750 

13® crores which is well over a third of 
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the population of the world. Asia and Afiica have 151 crores which is well 
below two-thirds of tlie population of the world. If the trends of the last 
fiftj' years continue to operate duiing the next fifty yeais, the numbers of the 
European peoples should become stationary (if not declimng) and Asia and Afiaca 
should keep growing even faster than at present— the rate of growth in the New 
World falhng to the same level. But, theie aie good reasons to thmk (as will 
appear later in this report) that the ‘if is a veiy big one, and the assumption 
is unlikely to hold good. 

22 In the account given above, it has been asserted that the decline during 
the latest half-century of the rate of growth of Western European peoples and 
people of the same stock m the New World— which is an observed fact which 
admits of no doubt— has been caused by the development of the practice of 
contraception. Until recently, this statement— though widely suspected to be 
probably true— could not be regarded as firmly estabhshed by adequate evi- 
dence. During the thirties, a theory was in vogue : that the observed M in the 
buth rate was a biological phenomenon— independent of conscious human 
vohtion There was, it was asserted, a law of nature which induces a fall in the 
birth rate among people who achieved lismg standards of hvmg. Even 
now one still comes across this idea, m some form or other But it is 
no longer necessary to invoke an unproved biological law in order to 
explain something which needs no fiirtber explanation, if the practice of 
contraception can be demonstrated to be boi widespread and effective. 
This demonstration is now available. The Royal Comrmssion on Popula- 
tion in the Umted Kingdom has collected and analysed a mass of evidence 
andthefindmgs ofthat Commission are conclusive. Relevant extracts firom 
the papers of this Commission will be found m Appendix VII The findmgs 
of the Commission confirm (what is also mdicated by a good many other 
enquiries conducted m the Umted States of Amenca and certain Western 
European countnes) that the pracnce of contiacepoon by sufficiently large 
numbers of people is the mam operative cause of falhng bnths rates They 
also mdicate that the alleged biological law is unlikely to be true and that an 
improvement of the nutritional standard or other standards of hvmg is by no 
means incompatible with the mamtenance of a high rate of child-bearing, if 
the people so desired 

23. One more comment is necessary on'the figures showmg the rate of growth 
of population in chfferent parts of the world. It may be agreed that an increase 
of population of the order cf heticeen 10 and 15 . per cent per decade is biologi- 
cally natuial and has been expenenced by many of the advanced countries of 
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the world and is sail expenenccd by some of them Whellicr or not this can 
rnntinni. indefinitely in future is a question of high importance for_ mankind 
as a whole The queston is at present involved in acute conaovetsy into which 
we need not enter at this stage One thing, however, is certain It could not 
have been a normal chanictenstic of human liistoiy for an indefinite period 
in the past. 

Within the last two hundred years mankind has more than trebled its 
numbers— and this has happened while the rate of growth per decade w as \eiy 
muchlessthan lopercent Wecaneasilyseethatcicnthcratcwhich actually 
prevailed during the last two ccntuncs— trebling in Wo centuries— must be 
regarded as abnormal and very much faster than in preceding centuries. On 
any other supposition, we must be led to the conclusion that, when Emperor 
Asoka ruled (173-232 B C.), and was sendmg his missionaries to various coun- 
tries of the world, the whole of mankind must haic numbered only a few tens 
of thousands— which is absurd ' We shall not see the picnirc of human grow th 
in ite proper perspective unless we realise that rrfrai acjcci w be a 'biologicolfy 
naturaP rale of growth ts by no meats nottiro! iii the sense of Itirowg regularly 
oecurred at all plaees from time tmmaitonal The exact cftposiic « nearer 
the truth The rates of growth which we are discussing should, there- 
fore, be regarded as an episode in an altogether cxcepuonal qioch in human 
history. This epoch is probably now drawing to its close With this observa- 
tion, we may leave the world figures alone for a while; and return to India and 
limit ourselves agam to a review of changes which occurred during a much 
shorter period— m , thirty years before and since 1921. 


B — Declme of Ctdlmtton pei 

The OBJECT of this section is to analyse the growth of population during 
^ last sixty years in relation to the growth of cultivation during the same period 
cultivation has been 6ihng to keep pace 

wiiely _ So long as the rnatter remains vague, there is a tendency to refinin 

fern facing or acceptmgtheimphrationsofihatfiiet, anditis nmi^tS 

i,! 
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25. It is not the least diflScult among many bafflingprobiems which Govern- 
ments have to face ini ccent years, that they are frequently obhged to make 
decisions of far-reaching import, vitally affecting the economic and social hfe 
of the people ; and yet they have to do this on the basis of data which are of 
uncertain accuracj', incomplete and consequently inconclusive for purposes 
of resolving dififetences of opinion objectively In the result, there is great 
temptation for people to beheve the fects to be what they would like 
them to be Contrary, to general belief, this situation is not peculiar 
to India It is prevalent, to a greater or lesser degree, in every country 
in the world. In general, the change-over from Imssez fairs to economic 
and social planning has been too rapid for the statistical systems adequate 
to the former, being satis&ctonly developed and adapted to meet the 
needs of the latter These difficulties should be neither underrated nor over- 
rated. They merely mean that we have to grope our way for a ume, before we 
improve the system of statistical intelhgence adequately It is not as if it 
IS altogether impossible to find the right way even m our semi-daikness For 
this purpose, we can and should make much better use of the stausocs which 
we possess and which we can increasingly procure as we go along faang and 
solving our problems. In particular, we should do well to refiain from indis- 
cnminate self-condemnation just as much as uncritical laudation Strange 
as it may seem, it is true that in some respects we are even better equipped with 
good statistics than a great many other countries of the world In oier res- 
pects, much improvement can be secured merely by a systemauc endeavour 
critically to assess the degree of goodness and badness of our statistics, and 
effecting careful separation of the grain fixim the chaff 

26 These preliminary observatiqns of a general nature are necessary in 
order to introduce the data relating to ‘population and land use’ which are printed 
as AppekdeI 

An introductory note will be found among these papers where a full 
explanation is given of the sources from which the data 'were secured, the 
care taken to scrutmize and sift them, and the extent to which useful and 
reliable data are m feet available 

Statistics of land and of its cultivation are of as great importance as statisucs 
ofthepeople and their birth, death and growth. CulUvaOon statistics fell into 
two parts— those relating to acreages and those relating to yields Just as our 
census stausucs are of better quality than our stausics of births and deaths, so 
"also our stausnes of culuvated acreages are very much better than our statistics 
of the yield of crops. Not all parts of the country are equally well-eqmpped 
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With good acreage statistics It can, however, be said that over the greater 
part of India acreage statistics are probably as good as the very best in the world. 
Among the areas for which acreage statistics of good quahty are available, not 
all possess a contmuous senes over a sufficiently long period of years It is, 
however, possible to select the areas for which comparable statistics of good 
quahtj’ ate procurable for thescay-yearpenod with which we are concerned 
m this chapter. The figures which are now to be presented relate to areas 
which were selected solely fiem this point of view and no other 


South India 


West Mia ; 
CcHirul India 


27 Districts wider study— The figures relate to all the districts of eight 
natural divisions and some of the distncts of five other divisions. Nearly 12 
ctores of die people of India five m this temtorj', and their distribution by zones 
IS given below ; 

Noith India . East Uttar Pradesh Plam, Central Uttar Pradesh Plain, 
parts of West Uttar Pradesh Plain and Uttar Pradesh Hills 
and Plateau (1951 Populauon— 591 lakhs). 

Aiadras Deccan, West Madias, MiTOre, and parts of South 
Madras (1951 Population— 300 lakhs). 

Bombay Deccan Southem, parts of Bombay Deccan 
Northern and Bombay-Konkan (1951 Population-177 lakhs) 

Norffi-West Madhya Pradesh and South-West Madhya 
Pradesh (1951 Population— no lakhs) 

penod and 12 -0 per cent per dLde m the ter™?" “ 

that the netar 4 "'rflKon generally known 

year to year -increasing when the 

decreasmg when it is inademratB ^^all is adequate and timely and 
bad ones, the atcmgc area of cultivMM eomparmg good years with 

siud!iiiE v .!! dMricK nUd, we we 

reflecting the effects of the famines wphn I90l (thus 

tamine, we hate noted already) and then rose to 915 
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laihs of acies in 1911. Further giowth of aaeage of net area sown is as Mows: 
927 lakhs in 1921, 943 lakhs in 1931, ftjS lakhs in 1941 and 991 lakhs in 1951. 
If we divide the area of cultivated land by the population at each census— 
we obtain a figure showing the ‘area of cultivated land jer capitd. If this 
figure remains the same from census to census, then the mcrease in the area of 
cultivated land has kept pace with the moease of population If it feU from 

census to census, then it means that the formei is not keepmg pace with the 
latter j and (other things being equal) the share of food and other produce of 
cultivation available to each individual is dunimshmg. The lesults for the 
„ , districts under study are shown in 


Area ofeuhwated land 
per capita 

Census year (iN cents) 


1891 . 


109 

1901 . 


103 

I9II . 


109 

I 92 Z . 


III 

1931 . 


104 

1941 • 


94 

1951 • 


84 


ItwiUbeseenthat during the first 
thirty-year period, the area ofcuti- 
vated land per capita moved up and 
down shghtiy and was a httle higher 
at the end than at the beginning. 
The second thirty-year penod pre- 
sents a very different picture— the 
area dropped steadily finm census 
to census. It came down from iii 


cents to 84 cents. The magnitude of diis drop is veiy substantial— nearly one- 
quarter of the 1921 level. 


29. Area of cultivated land per capita — Uttar Pradesh The districts 
under study have a total population in 1951 of 591 lakhs agamst 632 lakhs for 
the zone The coverage is thus very extensive We find that the area of culti- 
vated land was 329 lakhs of acres m 1891. It feU to 313 lakhs m 1901, rose to 
333 lakhs in 1911 and 337 lakhs in 1921 Then the acreage dropped to 332 
ms in 1931, rose to 346 lakhs m 1941 and then by a further big spurt rose to 
362 lakhs in 1951. Havmg regard, generally, to the progress of cultivated 
acreages, this was goodgomg. But mrdation to the rate of grom of popu- 
lation between 1921 and 1950, it was not. The aiea of culnvated land pei' capita 
changed* as follows : 74 cents in 1891, 69 cents m 1901, 75 cents m 1911, 78 
cents in 1921, 72 cents in 1931. ^ m W and 61 cents m 1951. 


.. , j wrmiHtnot be nnsledbTdifferenccsmthcareaofliUiaro-MfiM inwo 

•As “ Chapter I, Mcessanly capable of yieldmB more food But 

different parts of India, into thiAing that “e latg« . , ^ jWe Ute area 

when weareconsidermgftesamcpKtof the wroo^a cnlmation- a coirespondms 

front decade to decade does slgniff- m the absence ot mote miensi 

dimmtitionoffoodandothetpioduccofcultnation 

I4I 
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The trend in the four different divisions of this zone is shown in Table 7. 

It will be observed that the area of 


Tabus 7 


Area ofcuJnvaiedland 
per capita 
' (m cents) 


Natural division 


East Uttar Pradesh 
Plam 

Central Uttar Pra- 
desh Plam 
Wiest Uttar Pradesh 
Plam 

Uttar Pradesh Hills 
& Plateau 


‘im 

mi 

1951 

64 

67 

53 

^5 

72 

35 

82 

84 

63 

124 

141 

118 


cultivated land per capita was 
slightly higher everj'where in 1921 
than in 1891. In 1951 it has 
dropped everywhere. The magni- 
tude of this drop is between 
one-Sfth and one-fourth of the 
1921 level in the three plams 
divisions It is somewhat smaller— 
about one-shnh ofthe 1921 level- 
in the hills and plateau division. 

yi.Area ofculmaled land per 
capita— Madras-Mysoee— Here, 


AIUVL/AnO 

it was found necessary to omit the whole of North Madias and the greater part 
of South Madias — even though the areas involved are veiy large and ettcellent 
acreage statistics are available for them; and even thou^ the remaimng areas are 
not quite typical of South India as a whole But the omission was necessary 
because zamindan villages he interspersed vdth raiyatwari villages in most of these 
distncts and they did not acquire proper statistics until after 1911. So the dis- 
tricts under study comprise only a population of 30D lahhs, against the zonal 
total of 756 lakhs.^ The coverage is rdatively small and, as indicated already, 
not altogether typical of South India. Such as they are, the figures yield the 
following story The area of cultivated land was 186 lakhs of acres in 1891. 
It rose to 192 lakhs m 1901. [ It will be recalled that the famines of die last 
decade (1891-1900) were not severely felt in this part of India Some of these 
had suffered severely in a still earlier decade and one (lying m the brown 
belt) IS accustomed to droughts and feilure of crops recuiring at more or less 
r^ intervds) ] The rise continued to 204 lakhs in 1911. Then there was 
adropto202lakhsuii92i,followedbyaiiseto209lakhsm 1931. This again 
rose to 210 lakhs in 1941 and dropped to 204 lakhs in 1951. It appeals that 
ednvanon had become virtually stationary at the 200 lakhs aae levd; such 
^ fluctuations of the seasons. It is note- 
^ ^ five-year average should be somewhat 

hi^et tom 1951 and 1921. In botii of these terminal periods there are well 

autonrated reports of an abnormal succession of season of inaS iS 

_ A stationary level of liiltivatton involves the consequence that the entire 
ina^eofpopulanonwiU be translated into a steep feline of the area^f 
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Cultivated land per capita. Hence the following figures for the latter: 102 cents 
1891 and 1901, loi cents in 1911, 96 cents in 1921, 91 cents in 1931, 82 cents 
1941 and 68 cents m 1951. 

The trend in the different divisions is shown in Table 8. Sou± 

Madras and Mysore show a 
Table 8 drop even during the first 

thu^-year period All the four 
divisions show veiy substantial 
drops during the second tlurty- 
year period. The drop in t^ 
later penod vanes in the three 
Madras divisions from 25 to 28 
per cent of the 1921 level ; while 
m Mysore, it is as much as 33 per 
cent of the 1921 level 


Area of cultwated land 
per capita 
(iNtUHTS) 


Natural dtmsion 

' 1891 

im 

Ml 

South Madras 

80 

68 

49 

West Madras 

36 

44 

32 

Madras-Deccan 

184 

197 

147 

Mysore 

120 

105 

70 


31. Area 0} cultivated land per cignia —Bombay — The districts under 
.^study have a total population m 1951 of 177 lakhs agamst a total of 407 
lakhs in West India A sizeable proportion is covered— but the areas excluded 
(Bombay-Gujrat, Saurashtra and Kutch) are not similar to the areas covered. 

The area of cultivated land was 212 lakhs of acres m 1891. It dropped 
heavily to 187 lakhs m 1901— for these areas suffered severely from famine It 
recovered to 205 lakhs in 1911 and there has been a steady growth since then to 
217 lakhs m 1921, 228 lakhs in 1931, 233 lakhs in 1941 and 260 lakhs in 1951. 
Nevertheless, this growth has Men short of the growth of population smce 
1921 The area of cultivated land per capita changed as follows : 201 cents 
in 1891, 187 cents in igot, 188 cents in 1911 and 205 cents m 1921. Then, a 
steady decline to 188 cents in 1931, 171 cents m 1941 and 147 cents in 1951. 


The trend in different divisions is shown in Table 9 The drop finm 1921 


Table 9 


Area of cultivated land 
per capita (IKCTNTS) 

natural division 1891 1921 1951 


to 1951 is quite substantial in all the 
three divisions— bemg 30, 26 and 
31 per cent respectively of the 1921 
level 


Bombay Deccan 


Northern 

230 

Bombay Deccan 


Southern 

226 

Bombay-Konkan 

62 


tion in 1951 is no lakhs 


32 Area of cultivated land per 
226 159 capita— Madhya Psadesh — 

Only two divisions of Madhya 
Pradesh are considered in this very 
extensive zone The total popula- 
against the zonal total of 523 lakhs. 
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In 1891, the area of cultivated land was 163 lakhs of acres. It dropped to 
149 lakhs in 1901— this reflects the severity of famine Then the acreage rose 
to 175 lakhs in 1911, fell shghtly to 171 lakhs in 1921, rose again to 174 lakhs in 
1931, dechned to 169 lakhs in 1941 and has further dechned to 165 lakhs in 
1951 (which IS not much ahoi'e the 1891 level). This is somewhat exceptional 
experience The general rule is for some growth to be kept up— even if it be 
modest and far short of the rate at which population is growing It is not 
altogether clear why an absolute decline should have occurred— seasonal 
conditions seem unlikely, wholly, to explain it. 

The result is that the area of cultivated land per capita was mote or less 
stationary during the first thirty-year period— 19S cents m 1891, 191 cents in 
1901, 198 cents m 1911 as well as 1921; and has then steadily declined to 181 
cents in 1931, 164 cents m 1941 and 149 cents in 1951. 

The two divisions show slightly different features. In North-West Aladhya 
Pradesh the area rose ftom 173 cents in 1891 to 185 cents in 1921 and has since 
fallen to 143 cents in 1951 The drop is 23 per cent of the 1921 level. In 
South-West Madhya Pradesh, there was a smalt drop even in the first period 
ftom 220 cents in 1891 to 211 cents m 1921 and has smce dropped heavily to 
156 cents in 1931. The latter drop is 26 per cent of the 1921 level. 


33 Iiitenstficatioii of culttvattoit versus extemwn — The fects reviewed so fer 
leave no room for doubt that there has been such a drop m the area of cultivated 
land pa capita daring the thirty years since 1921, that (other things being equal) 
every man, woman and child must expect to get distmctly less food and other 

affOailtliral nrortnrafir**.. ♦U-.l t P I ... - . . . 


w ----- Auuu ai. ulc cuu me penoa man at me oegmning. 

in only one division 

Prateh, between one-fifth and one-fourth in three divisions of Uttar 
Pradesh, and well m excess of one-fourth elsewhere. 

““plications of a drop in the productivity of culti-s 
be“eej?adZin them™ “P. as & as possible, the rannecdon 

mityofculnvanon— for the <wpiteand a drop intheproduc- 

dropintheareaofculUvatedlmdtoraAr T “ obvious that a 

as has ocouiredin Cen^ uSt S “ ^5 cents (such 

drop in production of crops of the -aZ ^ necessarily entail a 

in production at all in cerL circamstanc^^“fo 
intensnc culmauon could have ^ 

increased in 1951 by sanef^nr^ P« “cre 

Now.thcstansncsofyiddreracmarr™^?^^™'^*^^^'^ per acre m 1921. 

144 “i“cfa more open to controversy thgn the 
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statistics of acreage; and having taken all this trouble to ariive at valid conclu- 
sions on the basis of convincing statistics, we should not (in tins chapter at any 
rate) get involved in controversies. 

Let us consider the different ways m which an increase in the yield per 
acre can be brought about One way is for two oi more crops to be raised on the 
same land in tlw same year, where only one was raised before Another is for 
an irrigated crop to be raised, where the aop was formerly umrrigated 
A third method is for more manures and fertilisers to be used on the same area 
of land A fourth way is to use better seed, use more appropriate methods, 
and devote greater care and attention to seed-beds, seedling and the growing 
plant 

Let us call tliese four methods more double-cropping, more irrigation, 
better ferdlisation and better culture. It is very difficult to measure the last 
two items, quantitanvely. Even if this may be possible m future we have got 
very little of quantitative data for the past, in respect of manuring of land or the 
efficiency of husbandry But we do have data about the first two in terms of 
double-crop acreages and irrigated acreages In otlier words, a part of the pro- 
cess of intensification of culdvation (very probably the most important part) 
is reflected in acreage statistics in )ust the same way as extension of cultivation 
It can therefore be studied in the same way If we find that the double-crop 
area and irrigated area increased at a ftster rate tlian the growth of population— 
so that they could have offset the elfea of the area of cultivated land laggmg 
behind the growth of population— then all would be well If we do not find 
this, then we would have gone a long way near measurmg the dechne tn the 
productwity of cultivation per capita, as distinguished firom the area of culti- 
vated land per capita. 

34. Double-crop area pet capita— The gross area sown less the area of 
cultivated land (or net area sown) may be referred to as the ‘ double-crop 
area’ In 1891, this was 99 lakhs of acres m all the districts under 
study About 10 per cent of the area of cultivated land at that tune was double- 
crop area. By 1921, the double-crop area rose to 109 lakhs of acres which was 
nearly 12 per cent of the area of cultivated land at the time In other words, 
the first thuty-year period saw double-croppmg mcreasing at a shghfly fester 
rate than cultivated land The growth of population had been slower than 
both. By 1951, the double-crop area had increased to 125 lakhs, which is 
nearly 13 per cent of the area of cultivated land The double-crop area has 
grown during the second thirty-year penod, a shade fester than the area of 
cultivated land— but nowhere near the rate of growth of population 
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When these areas are divided by the population figures, we get the double- 
crop area per capita as follows : 12 cents in 1891, 13 cents m 1921, and 10 
cents in 1951 The table below shows that the picture is much the same in ali 
four zones. 

Table 10 


Double-crop aea per capita 
(m cents) 


— 

‘mi 

* 

mi 

1951 

North India districts 

18 

19 

15 

South India distncts 

7 

8 

7 

West India districts . 

4 

5 

4 

Central India distncts 

• . 4 

5 

5 

All districts under study 

. . 12 

13 

10 


35 In igated area per capita— The total area irrigated (reckoning the irrigation 
of two successive crops in the same year on the same lanH tw^ice) was 128 laldis 
of acres in 1891- This was 12*9 per cent of die gross area sown at the time. 

In 1921, the irrigated area had nsen by 24 lakhs to 152 lakhs of acres The 
increase was faster than the increase in die gross area sown for the percentage 
was now 14 7 against 12 9 m 1891 


^ irngated area had further risen by another 17 lakhs to 169 

lakhs of acres The increase m the irrigated area was a shade fester than the 
mcr^e in the gross area sown and the percentage now stood at 15 i. \Phen 
\\c \ ide the irngated area by the population and trace the changes in irrigated 
area pa capita, the result is as Mows The areas under study had i6 cents 

of imgatcd land pa capita m 1891 This rose to 18 cents in 1931 It stands 
at 14 cents m 1951 


Tlie following table shovs the posmon in different zones . 
Table 11 


Irrigated area per capita 
(in cents) 



1 S 91 

1021 

1951 ’ 

.Nonli India cijsincis 

South Irdia distncts 

19 

25 

19 

\\ cst Ind. j disi'icis . , , * * 

x 8 

16 

14 

Central India districts 

7 

8 

8 

All DISTPICTi LNDU STUDY 

2 

2 

2 

16 

18 

14 , 

I 4 « 
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36 We may now sum up the results of our study of the selected districts 
in which some 12 crores of the people of Intha hve The foUowmg conclusions 
are established ; 

I— Just as there is a sharp contrast between the growth of population 
durmg two thirty-year periods before and after the 1921 CensuSj there 
is an equally ship contrast in the relationship of this growth to the 
growth of cultivation 

II— This relationship may be expiessed in three factors— the ‘area of 
cultivated land per capita’, the ‘double-crop area per capita’ and the 
‘nrigated area pei capita’ Tim contrast hetmen tJie two thirty-year 
periods consists in this • Each of -these three factors changed but little 
during the fiistthiity-yearpeiiod. Each was a little higher in 1921 than 
in 1 S 91 . Dining the second thirty-year peiiod, however, eveiy me of 
these thee factois declined steadily and was substantially lower in 1951 
than in 1921 . 

III— The drop between 1921 and 1950 has been heaviest in respect^ of 
the area of cultivated land— it is not far short of one-quarter of the 1921 
level. The double-crop area and the imgated area maeased somewhat 
ftstec than the area of cultivated land, but very much less fest than the 
mcrease of population The a^jegate of all three factors has also 
dropped heavily between 1921 and 1950, and the drop is not very far 
shoit of three-quarters of die 1921 level. 

/[/_ ijyitii unesscnnal vanations, these features aie reproduced in everj’ 
division. The drop is less heavy m the North — nearer one-fifth than 
one-fourth , and is correspondm^y heavier in the south and west In 
some parts of the country, the decline had started earher than 1921 — 
the 1921 level of the pei capita factors being even lower than m 1891 
But tfe steady decline of all the factors diomg three decades since 1921 
IS an all-peroasive fact 

37 In making this study we have had to restrict ourselves to one-third 
of the population mamly because it was necessary to cover nro tln'rty-jcar 
periods on a continuous and comparable basis If we restrict ourselves only 
to tlie second tliuty-year penod 1921-50, it is possible to provide reliable data 
for a much larger territory 

It is unnecessary to reamiit all the relevant figures wliicii vill be 
found m Appendix I The net result of die comparison is sci ou; 

uy 
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in the table below, which shows all the three per capita figures for both 1921 
and 1951, in. 19 divisions of 6 states where over 19 crores of people live : 

Table 12 


■ {IN CBNrs) 


State and dwtston 


Madras 

Madras Deccan . . 

West Madias . 

North Madras 
South Madras 

Mysore 

Madhya Pradesh 

North-West Madliya Piadesh 
East Madhya Pradesh . 
South-West Madhya Pradesh 

Uttar Pradesh 

Hinuluj an Uttar Pradesh 
East UP Plain , 

Central UP Flam , , 

West UP. Plain , , , 
UP Hills & Plateau 

Fonjah 

Himalayan Punjab 
Punjab Plain , 

Bombay 

Bombay Deccan Northern 
Bombay Deccan Southern 
Bombay-Gujrai , 
Bc»inba\-Konkan . 


Aiea of cuhi- Double-crop 

voted land area Irrigated area 

per capita per capita per capita 



1 




1 

mi 

1951 

mA 

1951 

19U 

1961 

197 

147 

8 

8 

16 

14 

44 

32 

11 

8 



78 

56 

17 

12 

32 

27 

«5 

44 

9 

7 

t9 

17 

105 

70 

4 

5 

16 

13 

185 

143 

9 

II 

2 

3 

138 

113 

33 

33 

12 

20 

2II 

156 

I 

2 

2 

2 

60 

72 

14 

12 

10 

7 

67 

53 

21 

17 

25 

n 

72 

55 

19 

14 

25 

j6 

84 

65 

18 

IS 

27 

21 

130 

1 12 

16 

14 

13 

15 

62 

49 

33 

28 

22 

18 

I2I 

99 

25 

18 

37 

40 

225 

151 

7 

5 

10 


243 

180 

2 

4 

6 


141 

68 

114 

48 

7 

3 

4 

2 

5 

2 

4 

1 


It Mill be obscn'cd that Hunalayan Uttar Pradah r, 

ctorc of population) presents the onW ^ stsa twth a quarter 

a small yciease m“ * f ®h“'vs 

tne area of cultivated land per capta In eveiy other 
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Interesnng figures regarding the grorrth of cultivation in the United States of 
America have been collected and included among the papers in AppekdixI. 

Table 14 shouB the extent of ‘aop 
Table 14 land per capita’ in that country 

dunng one hundred years ending 

Crop Iai,d igjo. 

fn- copiu _ . . . , , . 

inUS A It IS worth notmg that there is 
Teiu (isAotis) a marked contrast between the 


1850 

• • * 3 3 

i860 

■ * 3 5 

1870 

• . . 3 2 

1880 

3 S 

1890 

• • • 3*9 

1900 

< • • 4 ^ 

1910 

• • • 3 S 

1920 

• ♦ 3 ^ 

1925 . 

• • • 3 4 

1930 . 

’ < • 3 ^ 

1933 • 

• • • ‘ 3 3 

1940 . 

. , 3*0 

1945 

• * • . 29 

1950 

• • • • 27 


trend of the last thirty years and 
the trend m ptecedmg decades ; 
and that the area of crop land per 
capnahas dropped in die United 
States from 3 • S acres in 1920 to 2-7 
awes in 1950— or round about 
one-quarter of the 1920 level 
Is the dcclimof cuUkatw-ipa 
capita tmding to become a feature of 
the economy of the tcorld as a dtole t 
Our figures do not answer this 
question But they raise it quite 
clearly. If further study of world 
data yields an affirmative answer to 


this question, we may be sure that 
we are p^mg through ffie last stage of that exceptional phase in the growth 
introduced mainly by the opening ra of 
the New World and partly by the creation of a world market 


- irfmges m the UveMood Pattern 



— ^ vMuaauuU 

rapidly and unintermptedlv-in tt* T 

earlier decades when the g^wth was ® 

the reason for this contrast It was nnr A ^0 also identified 

trast. It was not due to any abnormal change in the 
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child-bearing habits of our people Nor did it arise ftom sensational decrease 
in the numbers of what may be called normal deaths though some decrease of 
this nature has probably taken place. For all practical purposes, however, the 
contrast is due to substantial elinunation during 1921-50 of what may be 
called abnormal deaths caused by famine and pestdence during the decades 
precedmg 1921. 

41. The second outstanding fact which has been defimtely established 
relates to the progress of cultivation. There has been some progress of cultiva- 
tion of a more or less steady nature — throughout this period — if this prog- 
ress is measured in absolute terms by three indices, mz., the area of culti- 
vated land, the douhle-aop area and the nrigated area. But when we measure 
this progress relatively to the growth of population, we are agam presented 
with a contrast of the same nature as that of the growth of population. The 
thiee indices of cultivation per capita have, severally as well as m the aggregate, 
declined steaddy durmg the W three decades ; while they had remained 
substantially constant or had slightly risen during the thiee [earlier decades. 

These facts, it should be emphasmed, are not limited to any particular 
part of the country. They are pervaswe characteristics of the life of the people in 
almost all parts of the country. The excqitions to the rule, if any, ate 
insignificant. 

42. It is obvious that vital changes of this character must have had a pro- 
found infiuence on the manner m which the people live and earn their liveli- 
hood. These changes might not necessardy be of an adverse nature, if indus- 
tries and services other than cultivation had grown durmg the last three decades 
at such a fiist rate as to provide gainful employment not only for all the increased 
numbers among those formerly engaged on such industries and services (the 
non-agricultural classes), but the very much larger number who had come into 
being among the agricultural classes. 

Historically, it is well known that this was the trend of change which took 
place in Western European countries during the last century. It was also the 
change which is being brought about during the last three decades in Soviet 
Russia by dehberate policy and plannmg 

Is tliat what has been happening in India ? It is, of course, a matter of 
general knowledge and common ei^ierience that many new developments 
have taken place during the last 30 years which were undreamt of in the earher 
period Many new aiterpiises have been started in various branches of manu- 
facturmg industries. Many products of industi}’ formerly unknown in tlie 
villages have now become articles of household use for increasingly large numbers 
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of villager?. Transport in \nricd forms, has dctclopcil (.oaspinioiisij. X'cn 
tomis have sprung up and old totvns liavc grc.itl> mtreascd in numbers Schools 
have been mcreasmg. literac}' grossing and the niimbep, of people engaged in 
many different profession? seem to be cverysslicrc increasing Die .signs arc 
also unmistakable of a quickening of the tempo of ihese ch.'inge? wiiliin the 
last ten years— during and since World War 11 One hears «o often of the 
contmued osercrosvding of trains and buses , cinemas and other places of 
recreation are full to os crnosYing , and there i? an cser-increasing denund for 
admission toschool? and college?, ssiih sshich esisiing in?iiiuiion? arc unable to 
cope 

43 All this, hosscser, is far from being a complete anssscr to the question 
we have posed. This question is essentiallj quantitatisc. It is not sufficient 
to say that gainfiil employment m industries and sen ice? ha? increased. It 
IS not even sufficient to say that the rate of grossih of industries and services 
has not fallen short of the rate of grosvth of the population (assuming that this 
statement is true) What is required is such a change in the numbers a? would 
enable us to conclude that the dccdopmenl of vtdmtncs and scrviCtS has proceeded 
fast enough to offset the decline of cttltitaiton per cap’ta during the last three 
decades. 


It is unfortunately not possible to clincb the answer to this question one 
tvay or the other conclusively by statistics Our data relating to industries and 
sendees are by no means comparable with the cultivation statistics set out in the 
last section. They do not also go back far enough on a comparable basis. 

44 At first sight it would seem that the census data should suffice to 
separate *e growth of populaoon in villages from the growth of population in 
towm and to might go a long way to answer the question. The relevant infor- 
mation IS given in the table below ; 


Cetisus 

year 


Table 15 


Crm/j 

(iKUKHs) Raicof yranih 

dumig i/ie prfcc dnig diiniig ih^ trccfdn e 

woilloga miomt mnOagts motUam' in useZ 


Papiclatim 
L (in lakes) 


1921 

2199 

282 


1931 

2,420 

334 

4-221 

1941* 

2,710 

438 

4290 

1951 

. 2.950 

619 

4240 


+ 52 
+104 
+181 


+10 I 4-18-4 
+12-0 +31 I 

+ 8.9 -L4I.3 


• Actual fgures or 1941 Census count Vo ulW,nc „ 

nd Puniab r?c inBation of returoi in West Bengal 
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These figures show dearly that the rate of growth in villages is lower than in 
towns— the difference being accounted for by migration fiiom villages to 
towns. 

Among the towns themselves it seemSj in general, likely that the cities and 
major towns tend to grow more rapidly and the rate cf growth shows clear signs 
of acceleration Thus, the ten largest aties added over half-a-crote to thdr 
population during the decade immediately before the 1951 Census. The addi- 
tion durmg the precedmg decade (1931-40) had been less than one-third of 
a crore Even this was neatly twice as large as the addition which had taken 
place during a period of 30 years precedmg the 1931 Census The figures foi 
these dties (on a town-group basis) are given bdow 

Tabie 16 


(IN lakhs) 

Adttilwm to popttlauot} dtimig 

Population I <- , 

Tmn group NSI 1941-40 1931-40 1901-30 


Greater Calcutta 

• 45 8 

* 

* 

6 0 

Greater Bombay 

. . 28‘4 

II-4 

3‘9 

4*6 

Madras 

. 14 2 

6-4 

I 3 

I '4 

Delhi . 

. . 13-8 

7*2 

2 2 

2 3 

Hyderabad 

. . I 0‘9 

3*5 

2*7 

0*2 

Ahmedabad . . 

. • 7'9 

2’0 

2*8 

1*3 

Bangalore . # 

. . 7-8 

3*7 

1*0 

1*5 

Kanpur . . 

7'i 

2 ’2 

2*4 

0*4 

Poona . • 

• . 5 9 

2*4 

0*8 

0*9 

Lucknow 

. . 50 


i*i 

O'Z 


45. These figures are strikmg and thfy confirm the general impression 
one forms by observation of dty life of a greatly mcreased volume of non-agn- 
cultural avocations. They are, however, misleadmg if accepted as an indication 
of the change in the hfe of the people as a whole For it will be noticed that the 
growth ofruralpopulanon durmg &e last three decades though smaller than that 
of towns is nev^dess quite large There is httle doubt that the rate of growth 
of rural populauon has substanually out-stnpped the rate of progress of cultiva- 
tion. Has there been a growth of rural industries and services on a scale sulfi- 
dent to offset this difference — or indeed to any e.xtent at all ? It seems verj" 

•Accoidingto census data the growth of pppulauon in GrcaierCalcu.ioMx 14 6 MIj dir":; ii.: 
1931-40 and 10 4 laUts during 1941*50 Thej have no; been shown seren’d agarst G'csier C::..'' - 
because It >* known that ihere was p^cr-enumelauona^dconscq,uentin^a^JC»^oflhc 194* 
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unUcely, tiiougli we cannot support a definitive answer conclusively by 
statistics. 

46. Even though a conclusive answer may not be furnished it is necessary 
that available data should be examined with M comprehension of the difficult}' 
in drawing inferences from them and such indications as they provide should 
be noted. 

The economic data yielded by the Censuses of 1931 and 1951 have been 
analysed in older tn set up such comparisons as appear reasonably possible and 
vahd. There ate difficulties arising out of small but significant changes in 
defimtions and classificanons. There ate also other difficulties necessarily 
inherent in any suCh enquiries carried out on a mass scale over a sub-continent 
A full account of these matters will be fiiund in the papers printed as Appendix 
in. Thecnndusionstecoidedattheeadoffhispaper are reproduced below : 


J— During the twenty years Mowing 1931, population grew fester 
than cultivation. The area of cultivated land per capita is known 
to have declined significantly in Uttar Pradesh, Bihar, Orissa, Assam, 
Madias, Mysore, Travancore-Cochin, Bombay, Madhya Prgdesh 
and Punjab. There is little doubt, that if correct figures of Pri- 
vation had been avrilable for other states a similar decline would 
have been observed in all rf them. 

//-Notmthstanding such decline in the area of cultivated land per 
capita, the relative weight of dependence on agriculture for grinfut 
emplc^ent hffi not dediaed in the coimtiy as a whole. It is 
1 mcreased sli^tly. Such increase is observable 
u Hyderabad, 
^ Si p'^ It! on agriculture has not changed 

si SSre Bombay, West 

WiWs general decline in the area of cultivated 
M per capita, imaTOmpamed by a more than proportionate 
rf employment, has been a gmeiri increase 

of non-eammg dependency. The increase in absolL^teHf 

Bengal; and is praerimUy uncS if K™'"' 
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The increases in the percentages ate not accompanied by any 
material change in sex ratio or age structure They must) therrfore, 
be regarded as a rough mdex of the growth of unemployment in 
different parts of the country. 

IV— There has been a general increase throughout the country in the 
number of cultivators and cultivating laboureis (including unpaid 
femily helpers) working on the same area of cultivated land— say 
loa acres. The increases are rdatively small m the Mowing 
states : Assam (46 to 48), Bihar (50 to 52), Uttar Pradesh (49 to 
5i)j Madras (34 to 36) and Orissa (29 to 32). 

Larger inaeases are observed m the following states • 
Punjab (23 to 26), Bombay (17 to 23), Madhj'a Pradesh (26 to 
33) and Travaneore-Codun (41 to 57) 

Among the major states for which figures are available, 
Mysore alone shows a M in this number (32 to 26). 

The figures of inaease in the number of workers provide 
rough indication that under-employment is growing on the land, 
but the picture is somewhat blurred by uncertainty about the role 
of unpaid family helpers in the cultivation of land 

V— Material changes have occurred in the percentage of cultivating 
labourers to all workers in land (1. e, cultivating labourers and 
cultivators including their unpaid family helpers). There is only 
one major state where this percentage has increased— Travancore- 
Cochin (34 to 47). The percentage has remained practically 
unchanged in Bihar (27-26), Mysore (13-14), Hyderabad (31) and 
Punjab (11-12) 

In other states the percentage has fallen : Uttar Pradesh 
(18 to 9), Orissa (30 to 19), West Bengal (40 to 28) Madras (38 
to 35), Bombay (43 to 18), Madhya Pradesh (43 to 32) and Rajasthan 
(II to 4). 

The fell m the percentage of cultivatiag labourers is the 
natural result of maease m the number of culnvators and members 
of thdr families occupying the same area of cultivated land. The 
culnvators’ need for employing labourers diminishes, as also their 
capadty to pay for their services 

It is dear, however, that this IS not the sole cause of the ftll 
in the proportion of cultivating labourers. There are reasons to 
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believe that in various parts of the country, there were consider- 
able number of people who were in fact cultivators but not acknow- 
ledged as such in order to guard against the accrual of occupancy 
rights in land. There were probably also other people who partook 
of the characteristics of both cultivators and cultivating labourers and 
whose classificauon was open to genuine doubt As a rc,sult of the 
operation of tenancy legislation (old and new) as well as the general 
change in the social climate, it is hkcly that a ‘conversion’ has taken 
place between 1931 and 1951 of many such people from the status of 
culovatmg labourers to culuvators .Such ‘conversion’ probably 
accounts for an important part of the fall in the proportion of cultiva- 
ting labourers observed in Bombay. Madhya Pradesh. Uttar Pradesh, 
Rajasthan and possibly also elsewhere. \Vliilc there is little doubt 
about the faa that the proportion of cultivaung labourers has fallen 
and the fall is cxplamable by the two reasons mentioned above, 
there are puzzling variations in the nature of the changes which 
have taken place m different states 


VI There is a complex inter-relationship between the nature and magni- 
tude of changes of the following description (all of which occurred 
betw'een 1931 and 1951)— the intensity of the dech’nc of the area of 
cultivated land percapira; therateof urbanization and the rate of 
growth of non-agnculturalavocauons; the actual extent to which 

un-employment has mcreased and been reflected in the percentage 
of non-eaming dependency , the actual e.\-tent to which under- 
employment has mcreased and been reflected in the number of 
workers on umt area of cultivated land, and finally the nature and 
^entof chanp, if any, in the participation of unpaid fiimily 
helpers m ^ttvation opetanons Much more detailed study and 

mmy 0 enqumes are necessary before this inter-relationship 
can be unravelled completely. 

P 7 f— Among cuinvators the relaovp nmnnr,.™ r , 

called owner-cultivators “5’ be 

heritable occupancy nghtsta^L™L’’r“' PMn®ent and 

extent betwem i%i tid 

instimte a compaSon in thfe respL 

classificauon at the two censuses ^ ^ non-comparable 

F/U- Agricultural rentiers formed onlv a small • p 

m 1931 and tins proporuon has become sS" ^ r^i. 



D — Gwzoih of Food Shortage 

An extraordinary development has taken place within the last lo yeaiSj 
which very few people would have regarded as a likely occunence before 1941. 
This development is generally leferred to as ‘food conttols’ That is a pool 
and somewhat misleading desaiption of the teahty— which consists piimanly 
of a gigantic state tiading system, set up by the Cential Government and all the 
State Governments functionmg m co-operation with one another. What are 
called ‘controls’ are the legal restricuons on tiaders, producers and consumers 
of foodgrams which enable this state trading system to function 

The operations of this system durmg the three calendar yeais 1949, 1950 
and 1951 may be summed up m a few simple figures On an average, 43 ’o 
lakhs of tons were purchased evety year m different states withm the country 
— mostly from farmers directly, in some places fi-om cradeis Anothei 34 ’8 
lakhs of tons were purchased every year ftom vaiious foreign countries of the 
world These enormous quantities of food were moved over great distances, 
stored and distnbuted ITie purchases and discnbuiions weie carried out m 
accordance with an overall basic plan fiamed once every year for the country 
as a whole by the Central Government, and, withm the framework of this plan, 
of detailed plans for each state, framed by the State Government concerned 
These plans were not designed to make commercial profits They were 
designed primardy to meet the daily needs of crores of people all the year round, 
to safeguard several other aores of people against the serious consequences of 
excessive rise of prices or interruptions of supply m private trade So long as 
aggregate supplies are smaller than the quantities needed, the plans were 
designed to spread the nauonal shortage over as large a number as possible and 
insure them agamst the risk of death by starvation The average annual issues 
thus made fi'om stocks of government giam to ration shops, fair price shops, 
relief quota shops and various other controlled distribution agencies amounted 
to 77 'I lakhs of tons 

According to reports (which lelate to a short period immediately before 
31st Afarch, 1951), the total number of people who received supplies issued 
from Government stocks numbered 12 acres and 66 lakhs Not all of them 
were supplied continuously all the year round At least one third of this total 
must have been so supphed— possibly more The others were supplied with 
grain durmg those monfe of the year when they were most m need and when 
pnvate trade could be least rehed upon to provide regular supplies at 6ir prices. 
Tabu 17 on next page shows the number of consumers of supplies made avail- 
able by this nation-wide ‘state tradmg system’ 
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Taeie 17 


(in lakhs) 

Rural Urban 
populattm population 


Statutory rationing 

. 84 

384 

Non-statutoiy rationing 

. 134 

37 

Relief quota shops and fair pnee shops 

• 487 

5 

Other agencies of controlled distribution 

• 117 

18 

Total 

. 822 

444 


We should realise that this system literally forced itself on the country. 
The Government never wanted to carry the responsibility. They have made 
more than one effort to lid themselves of il, but without success. Why did 
this happen ? We should tiy to understand the development in the perspective 
of history. 


48 The establishment and development of a fee marhet throu^out India 
and Its linkage tilth the world market tt® perhaps the most important among 
the economic changes brought about under British rule sometime in tire 
middle of the last century The refirrm was visibly beneficial} in that it gave 
a great filhp to the development of cultivation. A bnsk foreign trade grew up 
X^Withstanding this general prospenty. parts of the country were ravaged by 

famine and some classes of the people— espeaally those who were losing their 

In ehhood in the new fee market— suffered grievously. There&rejthe Govern- 
ment of those days took effectire steps eneigetically in order to combat the 
famines, to reheve suffering and to saw life. What was the right thmg to do 
m order to achieve thew purposes, without creating avoidable wastes and abuses, 
v as not easy to settle off-hand- it had to be discovered by tnal and enor. One 
perplexmg issues in this process of trial and error 
it or~d I"®* ^ Government to control the 

Tccoidcdbvtheraimnp^r'^ distnbuuon The conclusion finally reached was 
Tccoidcd b> the Tamme Commission of 1880 m the Mowing terms • 

U's.iitui.onorrwdioproaic trade '”*siness of thesupplysmd 
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wh(ai the facilities for transport and the profit ejtpected are adequate . . It is only 
reasonable to anticipate that with every year’s additional experience ofthe use to be 
made of the railways and the telegraphs, the activity and sensitiveness of Indian trade 
will contmuc to grow, and that with the new stimulus tlius imparted to it, and the 
gradual extension of railways mto distnas where they do not yet exist, the powerof 
meeting tlie ivants of the population, m time of local scarcity, will be still further 
developed. Eveiy interference by the Government with the operations of trade 
must be adverse to this tendency, and prejudicial to those habits of self-reliance 
wluch It IS so essential for Government to encourage” 

This policy was consistently followed In the short run, it was not cons- 
picuously successful Thus it failed during the last decade of the last centuiy 
when milhons died of fiunine, while ejqiort of grain was going on. The failure 
must be attributed to the fact that the basic assumption underlying the policy— 
the piesence of an overall surplus even in the worst famin e years— was not 
yet a fact But tt was tending to became a fact. With every year that passed 
thereafter, the policy turned out to be so uniformly successful te it got estab- 
hshed as an axiom of pubhc admmistcation. For a brief space of a few months 
(shordy after the end of World War I) the axiom was called m question, prices 
and movements of rice had to be controlled. But the spasm passed Every 
thmgwas normal again A generation grew up which took it for granted that 
mterference by Government in any shape or form, with the activities of traders 
was unthmkable The vitahty of this belief was such that it survived the world 
economic depression of the tiumes A fentasne fall of gram pnees was occur- 
ring All over the country, acres of fermers were reelmg under the blow, 
suffering unjust losses and getting loaded with debts. Bankruptcies were 
multiplying.' It was realised that the country and the world were passmg 
through an exnaordmaiy ensis It was necessary to do something especially to 
relieve the fermers So, arrangements were made to suspend or remit land 
revenue and rents Governments -went even so fer'as to scale down debts— 
at iiist by conahation and later by statutory compulsion. But that ai^thng 
should be done dv ectly to adjust the market supply of grain to the market demand 
and fix and hold a fair price— the idea was not even seriously considered 

49 The change, came about all of a sudden, shortly after Japan entered 
World War II and her forces occupied most of the countries of South-East 
Asia. Burma fell, and the imports of rice from that country were cut-off. The 
reaction m all the gram markets of India was immediate, violent and prolonged. 
Supplies disappeared and reappeared in small quantities fitfully. Prices 
shot up mexphcably This could not go on for any length of time without 
puttmg the fives of masses of people in jeopardy. Banh uptiy is one thing— 
death is another The Gooemmems had, perfotce, to inteifere But they 
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found soon enough, that a simple order addressed to the trade to the effect 
that a price specified in the order should not be exceeded, meant nothing at 
all It merely meant that law-abidmg traders should quit business — leavmg 
the trade entirely in the hands of hardened speculators The consumer was 
worse off than before Experience clearly showed that it was not a question of 
wickedness of mdividuals— itwas the system which could no longer function 
The vast mass of traders— the retailers— were ready and willing to carry out 
distnbution accordmg to the needs of the people within the limits of prices 
fixed by, Governments, but only if they could be assured by Government that 
they could get regular supphes at correspondmg prices This meant Govern- 
ment gomg into the wholesale trade in a big way, supersedmg a relatively 
small number of the larger wholesale dealers (to whom speculation offejed 
too great a temptation to resist), converong the smaller wholesale dealers mto 
its own agents, and (most important of all) assuring itself of regular supplies 
from farmers by the exetdse of statutory powers No one had plarmed m 
advance that these were the nght steps to take It took time to find out, by a 
process of trial and error But it did not take very long in those parts of the 
country where the Provmcial or State Government had a clear perception of the 
objective to be secured and a firm detemunation to secure it 


There was some delay and mdedsion m Bengal, and this coinaded with a 
crop-failure (not, m itself, of a very exceptional character) The result was a 
tragic repetition of the femmes of the last century— 15 lakhs of people died of 
hunger and the diseases attendii^ femme, all within a few months. The 
tragedy gave a sharp jolt to the mmds of the people and made them realise that 
mless iherewas enough toodgrams to spare after meetmg theneeds of everj-body, 
free trade ^ot function It was necessary that controlled behaviom should 
e impose b) 'Kiunent on all concerned It was especially necessary that 
those producers to whom food was not a problem, should part with thdr surplus 
of gram m due time at a fixed pnoe So long as the people realised this and 
thSam of Government, the system worked well ; and, 

senoSthmthatwhichtSdSi?™^^ T T 

was kept gomg and no hves were ^ 


Itr^rtadedah parts ofthe country. an 
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Alingled with this geauine feeling, there was no doubt also the knowledge, 
among quite considerable number of people that if the restrictions were removed 
they could make large profits in a short time. One of the unfortunate develop- 
ments, during and since World War II, has been an acquired taste for getting 
rich quickly. 

A committee appointed by Government went into this question and recom- 
mended, by a majority, that the controls should be lifted. A minority warned 
aganst the step and argued that the time was not yet ripe. The Government 
acted on the advice of the majority. Within a few months, the experience of 
1942 was repeated ; and the minority was proved right. Government quickly 
retraced thdr steps, lest the situation mi^t drift towards a repetition of the 
experience of 1943. 

51. It is now very nearly five years since foodgrain controls were lifted and 
then re-imposed. Every one has been hoping each year that the next year 
would see the end of these controls, but this has not yet happened People 
have also been hoping that the need for importing foodgtains would also 
appear and that this would release resources for importing machinery needed 
for industrialising the country. But tlus has also failed to happen. On the other 
hand. Government found themselves compelled to import unprecedentedly 
large quantities of food-grains instead. The relatively easier conditions created 
by these imports, coindding with good season for crops is once again havmg 
their effect. The mind of the people has been drifting towards de-control and 
stoppage of imports — in very much the same way as in the dosing months of 
1947. But the Planning Commission has given warning that controls will have 
to be kept on and imports will have to be secured; and though the Commission 
hopes that the implementation of the Plan will lead to an end of both in a short 
time, it is not prepared to bind itsdf to a date and it advises caution and 
preparedness to continue with controls and imports as long as necessaiy. 

I 1/ > > 

52. There is, today, a rridespread sense of perplexity— a feeling that the 
present situation is unintelligible; and, in consequence, a big question mark 
over the future. There are many questions to which firm answers appear to be 
unavailable. How much food do we need ? How much more food do we 
need as the population is added to each year ? 'How much food are we pro- 
ducing ? No doubt this changes fiom one year to another liecause of the seasons , ‘ 
but what (on an average of good, bad and indifferent seasons) are we in faa 
producmg ? Is this really less than what we need ? If so, how much less ? 

Is it really impossible to do with that much less ? Must we import ? If -so, 
how much ? At what rate has this average production of food been inaeasihg 
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in lie past ? At wiat rate can we expect it normally to increase in the future ? 
To what extent can the various development schemes which are included in the 
Fust Five Year plan raise the level of average production ? Can we or can we not 
manage without imports ? If we can, when ? Until then, how much ^should 
we import ? Can we afford to pay for these imports ? All these are rdevant 
questions. Most people (probably all whose interest in public affiirs is 
sufficient to induce them to read newspapers r^ularly) have no doubt 
put these questions to themselves It is doubtful whether any one is quite 
sure in his nund that he has got the ri^t answer to even half the numbtr of 
questions. The fea is— and we must face it— there are no demonstrdrly 
certain answers to drese questions. It is true that all the questiens rmse matters 
of apparently simple fact, whidt can be cleared up if statistics are available. 
But the statisacal system of the country has not been designed to answer these 
questiens with certainty. It has not been so designed — because these questiens 
did not require to be answered until about the time when Japan entered World 
War n 

And yet there is great need for answers which (even if not certain) would 
carry conviction as probably cotiecL Experience shows that the people are not 
unready to accept reasonable restraints designed for the cenanen good or to mase 
present sacrifices in order to secure the welfare of the next generation. But 
they will not do this if they lack conviction of necessity. This comiction is 
seldom acquired by ratiocination. It is gained by the mass of the people largely 
by pudance fiom ffie leaders of public opinion And the leaders cannot succeed 
m imparting conviction unless they possess it themseh'es. 

It is the purpose rf this section and the test of this report to make such a 
contobuuon to the clarification of these important questions as a careful study of 
available data may render possible. 


theevZreTn’r f'™'* *outi92i. Weshallproceedtoreview 

the evidence on this pomt- before and since 1921. 

1880 ^ Famine Commission of 

food in ^ mdicating that “the ordinaiy outturn of 

tood m Bntish India exceeds 50 naffion tons, and the 


more than 5 mfc’toL” “ 

. — • ine Commission proceeds then to discuss diE 

Kfr^ceto India’ njtanj^Indiapte^^*®™ 20®“ figures Iwe been separaA Tb> 
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protable shortage likely to be caused in the production of the largest area which 
— on the basis of previous experience— might be expected to be affected by 
femine, and whether or not there would be sufficient stocks available within the 
country to meet the shortage thus caused. -The probable shortage of the area 
affected by the worst fenune, deemed to be likely, was assumed as 3 million tons. 
Three sources of supply were designated as available to meet the shortage. 
‘‘First, the local stods of the distressed area which taken at three months’ supply 
of the people’s food.amounts to 2 ^ 1 , milhons ; second, the|year’s surplus of the 
districts not affected which would be 3 millions but might be expected to be 
larger in consequence of the diminished consumption; and third, the local stocks 
in these districts.” The Commission found no difficulty in reaching the 
conclusion that “these three sources cf supply, taken together, would appear to 
be quite suffident to provide what was required”. 

Two members of the Commission dissented from this condusion. They 
said “We ate unable to place confidence on the table which shows an estimated 
annual surplus yidd of five milli ng tons of foodgrains. The average annual 
export of rice and grain from all India is one tmlhon tons, wUch should thus leone 
four million tons to be laid by, a quantity sufficient to feed H milhons of people. 
As femines come but once in 12 years, there should in that period be an accumu- 
lated surplus suffident to feed nearly 300 millions And yet when famme 
does come, and then affecting at its worst not more than a tenth of that 
number, it is only by immense pressure on other parts of India, and at a quad- 
rutded price, that the barest suffidency of supphes can be obtamed This 
seems a dear proof that the alleged surplus must be greatly overestimated ” 

This echo fiom the past is not very unlike a good deal of statistical contro- 
versy to which the public has become accustomed during the last ten years. 
The point to be noted in these exchanges is not as to who was right (the minority, 
as usual, seems to have been right); but what emerges as undisputed common 
ground. Both sides agree that Indk was then normally surplus in foodgrams 
The dispute was about whether or not, »i ricworst/amme year, the stocks avail- 
able would physically exceed the requirements of consumption At any rate, we 
know that hi(& was then normally surplus in foodgrains 

54. Elsewhere in the report we have details about the size of this surplus 
The Commission explains how and why the value of India’s exports was sub- 
stantially in excess of imports. “For the last tea years, the excess of exports 
has averaged about 16 million sterling of which perhaps halfmay be regarded as 
the return on capital invested in railways and commercial enterprises and half 
as the charge on account of the administration of India by England which has to 
be met m England.” 
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The ptmdpal exports are almost entirely the raw produce of agriculture 
and animal husbandry. They include foodgrains valued at 9 million sterling 
(or almost exactly the return on capital invested in railways and commerdal 
enterprises). The quantity “touched its highest point in 1876-7, when it 
reached 26, 210, 000 cwt, and had Men to 22, 887, 000 cwt, in 18^-9”. The 
figures indicate an average of about 72 lakhs of tons per anmmt as the level of 
fisotferain exports at the time The two chief items were nee and wheat and 
the destinations were Europe, Mauritius, the Cape, other colonies, Arabia 
and Persia. Tim, m start nitlt the firm knowledge that in or about 1880 , 
India ms iionmSy surplus in foodgrains, including both rice and wheal, and 
the surplus was of the order of IZ lakhs if tons pa aimum 

55. Then we have good evidence of what was happening during the last 
decade oftbe nineteenth century and the first decade of the present centuiy. 
The relevant statistics were assembled and sifted and the figures relating to 
Burma separated by a Spedal Officer (Shn K. L. Dato) appointed by the 
Government of India in 1910 The figures for rwdiw'iied India, averaged for 
five-year periods, are as Mows : 

TasLE 18 


(muBrsoFiqns) 


Fwe-year period 

Exports 

Imports 

Net 

Exports 

A90-91 to 1S94-95 

1895-96 to 1899-1900 , 
igocwi to 1904-05 

1905-06 to 1909-J0 

• • M'rS - 

• . 2J 0 

• - 16 6 ' 

• ’i4’8 

2*1 . 

' '4 8 

6*2 

96 

^62 ^ 
10*4 ' 
”’52 


I To .Co^Kin of 1880 The second half shows a sham drop 

rsSgX^Ttrras^ 

partsofthecountryforwautoffood 

poHcy in relation to freedom of trade I 

fitstfiveyearsofthiscentuiyM^bva^*^ tsnrwveiy durmfeffie 
a small decline of about Tlkhs in r™ ^\'i=“‘^'!asawholeifibi?s 

® which may not be spedally- 


. .efeOWTE OF Pool) shortage 

significant. ..But the trend shown in the table bdow was undoubtedly quite 
significant t 


Table 19 



(in LAKHS OF tons) 

- 

Net 

exports 

Net 


- 

out of 


Net 


undivided 

out of 

exports 


India and 

undivided 

out of 

Ftvs’yearfenod ■ 

Burma 

India 

Burma 


1890-91 to 1894-95 

• - 25 5 

12 ‘4 

13 0 

i 895:$6 to iS59-i9oq_ _ 

. . 21 4 

6 2 

152 

1900-01 to 1904-05 

31 6 

10 4 

21 2 

1905-0610 1909-10 

28 4 

5 2 

23 2 


There Js no rpistaking the rismg tempo of etcports of foodgrains from Burma. 
British-rale-was estabhshed ra Burma later than in India. Suppression of 
dvil disorder, setdement of title to land on durable and secure tenures, develop- 
ment (rf fransportadon, oeation of a free ma^et and its Imkage with a free world 
market— 'these were the measures which bad already started the development of 
agricultural producuon and the canalisation of the resultant surplus into the 
growing world market. Wkat bad already occurred in Kiiiroiifed India was now 
/Occurring mBirana after a time lag of a few decades In loidroided India, the 

. effects of development were begu^g to wear-off; and one may, in retrospect, 
,,already, note agns of the steep dimmution,of exports of foodgrains which was 
,tp follow. In Burma, on the other hand, there was still very considerable scope 
, for profitable development of agricultural production, net exports of foodgrains 
jjVMp, .therefore, still nsmg. The polity of non-inteiference with private trade in 
/gram (even if famine raged m parts of the country)-; the doctrme of the 
Famine Commission of 1880— worked successfiiUy for nearly forty years, 
Ijmuse India, Pakistan and Burma formed a smgle tradmg unit and this 
iombihe^ unit had ‘‘a large and gtowmg exportable surplus of gram A physical 
^Jfiofiage of supply over the entire territory ofindia, Pakistan and Burma was 
out'^the question ; arid the development of modem transportation by rati and 
■steturiship assured the availabtiity of commercial supphes in all parts of this 
^ ferntory at all times as required. 

,, 56 From about the period of World War I, separate stanstics for India 

havfe been worked out by the Directorate of Economics and Statistics of the 
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Ministry of Food aadAgricdture They f 

u^Sionof five five-year periods ending with the 
During the first of these periods i b , 1915-16 “ I 9 I 9 - 20 . 

■till ftocdoning as a net exporter. Exerts were 15-9 lahhs tom arid impom 

were n-9 lahhs of tons. Net exports were4-olahhs of tons wbch is sm^H 

weic ii y M j T^w^-Tft Tt iR simificant 



that in spite oi au uic luuuLcm^^w ««« 

exports during war-time, the figure was smaller than lo years earbw. Tte 

hips us to understand why it turned out to be the last Psno6 whffl 

tmdiwded India was a net exporter of foodgrains. Thereaftra, riiere was a ne 
import during every five-year period as shown by the table bdow ; 


Table 20 


(mUXBSOFTONS) 


Net 


Ftve-yeen- period 

Imports 

Exports 

Inports 

1920-21 to 1924-25 

. . il 4 

9 8 

1 6 

1925-26101929-30 

. 15 9 

83 

7-6 

1930-31 to 1934-35 • • 

. , i8’4 

57 

127 

1935-36101939-40 

. . 20*7 

6-9 

13 -8 


There can be no mistake about the meaning of these figures*. They show a 
consistent trend of increase in average annual imports of foodgrains (mainly 
rice) and an almost equally consistent decrease in the export of feodgrains 
(mainly wheat). Net exports had ended. Net imports were increasing rapidly 
in imiioiifoi India At the same time, however, 4 e development of Burmese 
agriculture was still proceeding The average level of net exports out of 
Burma had risen &om 23-2 lakhs of tons per armuin during 1905-06 to 1909-10 
to 30' 6 lakhs oftons per annum during the quinquennium preceding World 
War II. 


57. The subsequent changes during and since World War II may be briefly 
told Durmg i940-4t 3061941-42 net imports diminished to 9*6 lakhs and 
4*3 lakhs During r942-43 imports were cut off and India supplied Ceylon and 
a few other places ; net exports reappeared for about one year though the quantity 
was small only 2*9 la^ The Bengal Famine occurred during 1943-44 


• Tit Bpres relate to Indu ana Pahsttniobth Weare notpeiiapslitelrto befarttwug ifwe 
identtfiedthe imports and ‘oKpoits’ figures for tic qomqtiemmiin 1935.36 to 1030 40 as tie net import 
requirement and net eiport mpaaty of India and Pglaitan tetpecutely, on tie eve of World War It 
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when India received, under international allocations) a net supply of 3'o lakhs. 
Thenexttwoyearsweremanaged widi only 7‘3 and 9'3 Itto of tons The 
shortage was made good mainly by eating into the carry-over ; the stocks 
normally carried by fermeis, traders and consumers were reduced, thus addmg 
greatly to the difficulties of distribution and creating the risks of break-down 
which was the nightmare of 1946. The first fiill post-war year (1946-47) 
saw India importing 25 ■ 8 lakhs and the next year (1947-48), 26 6 lakhs. At that 
stage, the agitation against state trading commenced These imports seemed to 
be both enormous and unnecessary; hence the demand for stoppage of imports 
and lifting of controls. This did not, however, work. Durmg 1948-49, the first 
full year after partition, India imported go'j lakhs Then it was reduced to 
28 • 6 and 27 ■ 2 lakhs. This was followed by two successive years of very large 
imports. The Report of the Planning Commission menuons 32 • 7 lakhs as the 
average level of imports during 1947-52^ 

58. 32 7 lakhs of tons may seem, at first sight, to be a large figure 
for importation every year. But it would not surprise anyone 
who was familiar with the trend of changes in population and cultivation 
as well as of imports and exports of foodgrains and who had appreciated 
the significance of the figures in Table 20. Indeed, as we shall see later, 
the rral occasion for surprise and perplexity is that the level of average imports 
rose so slowly and is sail so low, when compared with the rapidity of decline of 
cultivation per capita 

One other comment which should be made at this stage is the fact that the 
composition of the imports had changed greatly; there was veiy little rice and 
a great deal of wheat and coarse grains. Before World War II, it will be 
recalled, India was unporting rice heavily, but sail exporting wheat. The 
change of composition became necessary because the grain was procured mostly 
fi’om new sources of supply It is necessary to note what happened to Burma 
whose steadily mcreasmg exports of rice were the main source of supply of 
steadily increasing imports into India During the war, of course, Burma 
exported no rice to India After the war ended, a tnckle of eigiorts re-started. 
On an average of three years 1948-50 it has risen only to 12 i lakhs, which was 
lower than the level readied over sixty years ago ; and less than two-fifths of the 
level reached just before World War II As it is obvious that the population 
ofBurma could not have grown during these 10 or 12 years to the point at which 
its export surplus could be so largely eaten up, it is evident that cultivation must 
have diminished, or the marketmg of the surplus is bemg held up or both 
must have happened The disturbed conditions which have, no doubt, 
contnbuted to these results may be overcome at a not too distant date But would 
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fiiqjorts from Burma ever again reach- the pre-war level ? Or may it be that 
It would reach only a lower level and then Burma would repeat the history of 
India with a declining level of exports ? 


59 ' Did the rapid growth of net imports after 1921 owe its origin to the 
dettae of cultivation per c^ta, or could it be that it was due to a shift of culti- 
vauon away- from frodgrains to other crops. There was indeed a decline "in 
me percentage of area sown to foodgiains to the total sown area unSeralf crc^s. 

e fi^es for the districts whose statistics were spedally compiled and set 
outmthelastsecdonwereSo'ypercentiniSpij yySpercent inipii and'^'2 
PK cent m 1951.- 'Die difference between 1921 and' i95rjs ‘haray'signiftcant. 
e imnmmases iti-imporls, which tmk place during' the last 'three det^es, 
Kiio r eforebeattrSiutedto the shft in' eukivatim aiii^' from' foodgrams. 
This IS an important feet. ' ' ‘ " ; '.a'-t 


somewhat m6fe''dMirIy 

marked m particular areas.' -This is sem from the table bdow : ^ 

_ ;TiBLE 2 i f 

I .Tj; '• O '! '' 

Percmage'of QTia'widerfoi^-lh ’ 

'n-rsjr -.6 

Bombay Deccan Nonhcni (pm) . . gi-, ...ya , -ayy ,r i.Utn 

: Bombay Deccan Southern- 

. Bombay-Konkan,(part) ‘ ' ' -'« 8 - 7 ;cD -eycn-r.cO 

, Siyacre v,' " i c ' "'■IS’®''*" •''V^jt'iau^.'noo 

r , ^ I" iwfj r 

, , , [ S.oufh-.Weaj.MaiihyaP^tsli'^^'''^ ' ' -'O' ''''ir.^I?' ■' c .;?riT7,b5||no5i 


, ?‘’,'*-^«VM>'il,y,aPmdesh;, . 


, , t S,ou;th7Wes;^dh.ya Pradesh .! f’ ' -'’y " f 

r ,f i ^^Peccan, , ‘ '‘57^1 smijrfj 

yestMei& \ .76 66-4 ' . j 

' 'South o/> , ,7^*4 ,,,^'8 ,j 5 Q ‘6 * 

• ^ ceniy w'Pi& fr' 'b^-i r 

'-'=■■ WcsftJ.P!PIih,f^)i ,9®'4 

■ UP aiIaefPiaS^„)( f ‘3 "BiT 13 3:^15 ir, m flO 


North, India'andf ^ 


t«l,Ihdia .7 • , 
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60. The period of seveial years during which India was forced to manage 

without adequate unports of grains witnessed an inaease of gram pnees of 
an aUogether unprecedented character. When it took place, there was no 
question of its being dictated by economic necessity There was a shortage of 
foodgrains; and people must eat or starve to death. Under conditions of free 
trade, those who held grain could, by the simple process of dedming to sell it 
for a tune, raise the price to almost any height And they did so, repeatedly 
The first wave of increase took place in this manner until, the Governments 
stepped in, and by their mtervention fiuze the pnees at whatever levels 

had been reached in different parts of the country on various dates 

in the second half-year of 1942 and tire first half-year of 1943 In 

Bengal, the freezing came later. As a result not of price control 

orders but of the operation of the state tradmg system, the pnee 
of foodgrains was held for sometime at a stable level But the conse- 
quences of the onginal rise were working themselves out The prices of 
other foodstuffs and agricultural produce went up because the price of gram 
had gone up. The cost of food having gone up, wages had to be raised 
or supplemented by dearness allowances. The price of other commodities 
went up because wages and dearness allowances mcreased the cost of 
production. When the wheel had thus come full cncle, the formers complained 
that other prices had risen against them while the price of grain was held 
ddwn by Government control They also complamed about the arbitrary' 
differences between grain prices allowed'to farmers m different parts of the 
country which' had ody a historical (and no economic} jusnficahoii Coiplamts 
of tlus nature helped to swell the general chorus of discontmt which led 
to. de-control early in 1948. ‘ A' second wave of rise m’ pnees followed 
Be-cmrol froze the grain prices at the higher holds reached by the second 
,imve. The repercussions of .these higher pnees of grams were reinforced 
by the effecS rf .the Korean War. j The struggle ofitfie Government^, agamst 
the persistent' tendency of prices' to rise suU contmues The ,iap-root of 
this > continued pressure still remains-¥ the fundamental . dispaniy • benyeen 
the, demand for and supply of foodgrains, and the fact that the consumer 
■cannot stand out agamst a, nse m gram pnees in -the same, way in *hich 
he can stand out against a nse in pnees of almost, any other commodity or 
service History provides no more vivid demonstration of the crucial role 
of gram prices m the'Jife of the, people; • 

61. It so happens that the longek ebntmudus 'record of carefully ascertainbd 
prices is available with the Madras Government. From this record a chart has 
' been prepared which shows the trend of South Indian paddy prices over a period 
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of 150 yeas. The chart iatU repay carcfijl study. For tJic first fifty years one 
can see a level course ; the price bobs up and dotvn, but the fluctuations arc 
relatively small. Then for another fifty years one can see that the Ime— above 
and belotv which fluctuations take place— is no longer level Each decade is a 
little higher than the precedmg one. At the same time, the flunuations tend to 
be sharper. We get peaks arising suddenly ; they arc the fanunc years This 
part of the diagram shows the trend of India’s free market, firmly linked to a 
growing world market. And then the last fifty years— with the first big peak 
marldng out World War I, then a valley marling the world ccononuc depression 
and, finally, the tallest of all peaks on which we stand today. 


62. On the top left-hand comer, in the same chart, there is an inset diagram 
which is also well worth study. It shows the comparison between the course of 
wheat prices in the United States of America (marked by a black line) and South 
bdian paddy prices (marked by a red line) — both being reduced to a common 
index with the years 1925-26 to 1929-303$ the base period. It is a convenient 
base for, it marks the level fiomwhidi grain prices plunged downwards and 
caused hardship Mong farmers. Until a few years before World War I, 
wh^t prices in the United States had been moving downwards— over a long 
period. During the same period, the South Indian paddy price was moving 
tjiw^. The American peak during World War I was very much taller than 
the mdian peak. Then the two prices moved in step, and followed a remarkably 
amilar course — sometimes one leadii^ and sometimes the other— throughout 
the penod between the two world wars, and since the end of World War II 

np_toi948. Whereas, however, the American price has stayed behind at a level 

which IS just under 200 pet cent of the base penod level, ours has moved up to 
29zperceat* . ^ 


,,3 ^°“^"®P^«>=fbto4=^«istencc,to assess the size, and to 
f f oP foodgtains, we have relied so fiir 

0^ on flgu^ of imports and escorts. We have brought in the figures about 
pnees, as corroborative evidence of a telling mtSe^dtkfem 

“f “ «s pans is detrimentally affected by the present 

mndmonofsupphes and pnees of foodgmins. We now proceed m a SI 

ptnoasnJikeraittamiTiibcfaivrtlablt ratable over such i Ions 

favebcmUljsOTcm^caofthesnfflpricMsentiatrndl^ofrS ImS-tcTU treed must 
ceu« of piictsafterftte tade etdcdlave betoawiblS^a?ff StshsOisl da-ji siouiog the 
CO^. micr tembe found emoug pepen "f 

nd psrucute, geuemi picture ccurcjcd by U* cb«,^“ “ “t 
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tnorc hiK.irdou'i undertaking— the direct determination of the shortage as the 
difference I'cwccn production and consumption, V?hy is this undertaking 
hazardous ? About seventy years ago, as we saw, the Famine Commission 
attcmjitcd tJiis ULsk and readied the conclusion that there was a surplus of about 
42 lakJis of tons per annum in tlic territory now divided into India and Pakistan, 
and tlietc was in addition a surplus of about 8 lakhs in Burma. Ttvo members of 
tltc Commission rc)cctcd the figures as well as the conclusion and gave quite 
convindng reasons for doing so. Seven decades have passed since then Our 
state of knowledge is not much better today. A little less than ten years ago, 
tlic Comnussion wludi enquired into the Bengal Famme attempted a smular 
task, limited however to tlic territory and population of undivided Bengal. A 
relevant c.'ctract from the analysis made by the Commission (part of which is 
useful for our enquiry) tvill be found m Appendix V. The condusion reached 
by the Comnussion (whidi indicates the hazard clearly) runs as follows : 

"It may ilius be concluded iim the mfoimaiion available is such that an estunate 
oftheannuid consumpiion of the pros ince based on population statistics and an 
assumed aictagcralcofmdiMdualconsunipiion IS likely to err by as muehasa million 
tons— orabouiayperccnt ofthecstimatc. Sowideamargm of error blocks this 
method of approach." 

A few weeks ago, the Department of Economic Affairs of the Government 
of India issued a report on the results of the “ First Round ” enqmiy of the 
National Sample Survey. An anempt had been made to ascertain both produc- 
tion and consumption in rural areas by enquiries made from heads of households 
seleaed on a random sample basis. The enquiry yielded the Mowing results : 

The average rural household produced 19 9 mounds of foodgrains 
every year and ate 26 i mounds during every year. As this obviously can- 
not be correct, the report proceeds to distinguish between ns consumption 
estunate and ns production estimate and found reasons for rejecting the 
latter and accepting the former as reliable. But then there was a difficulty. 
If its consumption estimate was substantially correct then the figures com- 
piled by all the State Governments and the Cmtral Government and annually 
published as the estimated yield of crops could not also be correct The 
report preferred the consumption estimate ascertamed by the “ Fust Round ” 
enquiry and recorded the opmion “ on the basis of the above conclusions, 
the magnitude of under-estimation of the official figures of production would 
seem to he between 20 and 27 per cent, of the estunated consumption out of 
domestic production”. This pamcular conclusion may or-may not be 
correct Even if it is oonect it does not prove (as some commentators 
thought it did) that India’s production of firodgrams exceeded its requue- 
ments and there was no shortage of foodgrauis. What the report does really 
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prove in relation to India as a whole is what the Famine Enquiry Conumssion 
had already stated about waifo/Vifi Bengal Otir hmledge cf the absolute 
magnitude cf either production or consumption is subject to a wide margin 
of uncatamty— so wide that it is larger than the magnitude of our shortage. 


64 That this is the present state of our knowledge is a 6ct, and we have 
to fece it as a fact But it does not follow, in consequence, that we shall be wise 
to hold any opinion we please about fiiod diortage. It does not absolve us fiom 
the obhgation to form as sound a judgment as possible on all the evidence 
available to us. A detailed study of this evidence will be found in a note entifled 
“ Production, consumption and shortage of foo^rains (1951) ”, printed as one 
of the papers of Appendix V. The main conclusions may be set out as 
below • 


I— The averse yield (less seed) on one acre sown to all fiiodgiains 
is 6‘0 maunds in the country as a whole The rate is higl est in South 
India (8*2 maunds) and lowest m West India ^*6 maunds). The 
rates mother zones, in older, are : East India (yg), North India 
(6 6), North-West India (6-2) and Central India (4-5^ 

average rate of consumption of foodgrains pet head of popu- 
lation per annum is 4'g maunds. The rate is hipest in North- 
West India (s'o maunds) and lowest in South India (3 "8 maunds). 
The rates mother zones, in order, ares Central India (4'8), 
North India (4-6), East India (4-6) and West Ma (4-0) .[No 
. separate allowance is made for grain fed to cattle and grain wasted 
I. between the field and the latdien. Theiatesinclude such grain also.] 
UI— India’s shortage of fixidgrains, round about 1951, was 34 lakhs of 
tom being the ihffereace between 590 lakhs of tom of consumption 
an 55 fi lakhs of harvested yield (less seed) The shortage is equival- 
cut to the foodgrains needed fiir fYinciitnrMwriTi /?irpinrr 


yens. Among the zones, the shorty ish^ligible in rWitml Ma 
and relatively small in North hiifia and North-West Iridia; 

The shortages m the other three zones expressed in the number of 
are as follows : West Ihdia'Cey days), 
to* ^^7days) It should te dearly 

framed on hi only the best estimates wKch can be 

Thpv mairiv. official figures of acreage and yidd of crops. 

rota? production may be higher. ' If so, the 

total consumption must afen ho ’ 
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65. A great many people are puzzled by the feet that the shortage is admittedly 
a sm^ proportion of toti consumption— the food needed for only 21 days in the 
year Why should there be so much difficulty about managing mthout imports 
and without controls ? This question has been posed and conclusively answered 
in a number of reports— a few relevant extracts will be found m Appendix V. 
It is necessary that the answer should be understood and conviction attained that 
free trade camwtfimctton in a market vMch is genuinely short of foodgrams— 
homier small the shortage. 

66. Another question arises in relation to the relative smallness of the shortage 
of foodgrams. We have seen that about thirty years ago, undivided India was 
neither a net exporter nor a not importer of foodgrains At that time production 
per capita and consumption per capita were in balance. Since then, there has 
been a decline of cultivation per capita of not less than, say, one-fifih If our 
rate of consumption per capita had been 4' 5 maunds then, as it is assessed to be 
now, then the shortage toiiy must be of the order of o'9 maunds— nine-tenths 
of a maund to a maund per capita. But this is assessed at about 34 lakhs of tons 
per annum in absolute quantity or rather less than o' 3 of a maund per capita 
The difference is large and it raises an important issue. We can understand why 
imports have been steadily growing. Once we admit cultivation per capita 
has been declining for 30 years and the percentage of foodgrain cultivation 
remained substantially the same, the need for unports on an increasing scale 
is dear and calls for no further explanation. What needs explanation is— why 
the imports were not so much larger than they actually were. If the figures so fer 
mentioned ate correct, the correct level of unports should be about too lakhs 
of tons Why are they only 34 lakhs of tons ? We must face this question— 
not as a matter of arithmeucal curiosity— because of its implications for the 
fiiture. 

What are the possible explanations ? 

First ,— Our assessment of the dechne of cultivation per capita was based on 
areas for which we had statistics Could it be that in the areas for which there 
were no statistics, cultivation kept pace vrith population and there was no 
dechne, or a smaller rate of decline This is not impossible, for these are gene- 
rally backward areas, where modem transportation and commeraahsed agri- 
culture might have been late in arriving. But the net effect on the average rate 
of decline for India could not have been very large 

Secondly,— We took note only of double-cropping and irrigation as the 6c- - 
tots which might have raised the yield per acre of cultivated land What about 
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Other factors ’> Cotild it be that the scale of manuring has inacascd For a 
number of reasons this seems very unlikely; the contrary is more probable. 
Could It be that cultivators put m more effort and got a better yield The 
‘ official estunates ’ of yield over a long period do not show any such thing; 
but that IS not very conclusive, because they arc not refined methods of mcasuie- 
ment and might have easily failed to detect a very small but pervasive increase, 
if It had occurred gradually over a long period. This possibility is not to be 
dismissed hghtly ; because when people have to extract a subsistence out of the 
same land for lai^ numbers, they do have a strong incentive to look after culti- 
vation better and more people to do it with. During the thirties especially, 
cultivators had an extremely bad time. It was precisely when prices were 
very low, they were obhged to mobihse and sell all the gram they could grow in 
order to meet their money obhgations whidi were then very heavy. Getting in 
the extra quantity of grain was much more important then, than it had been 
during the last decade There may, therefore, have been something in this — 
though it is very difficult to put a figure on it 

Thirdly,— It seems likely that a progressive reduction of wastage of grain 
and its use as cattle-feed might have occurred Some old esdniates supplied to 
the Famine Commsission of 1880 (which wiH be found in Appendix V) seem 
extremely generous today. It is common experience that people tend to waste 
more when they have more to waste. 


Fourthly, It may be that, as population increased under conditions of grow- 
ing food shortage, the averse rate of consumption has also fallen Is this likely ? 
It IS generally believed, with fairly good reason, that cultivators throughout the 
roun^ 1^ been eatmg better durmg the last decade than during the preceding 
decade The r^B of some diet surveys made within the last ten yeara lend 
support to ffiis belief _ Dunng the tiinties, the abnormal fell of prices compelled 
sries of ^ whidi might tove forced cultivators on the margin to stmt ffiem- 
sdv^ Tte pressuie has been wholly removed and along witii it, no doubt, the 
^t^ Ex^t la aieas which are table to drought, cultivating labourer^ are 
m a stronger bargainmg posmon cultivators than they used to be • and it 
IS hkely that they ate less underfed than they used to be ^ oe, ana 1 

In areas where prohiMtion has worked successfully, it is likely that there has 

been an mt^e of purchasmg capacity and better ronsumpfelST M 
these are mdicanons to the contrary At the same 
large growth of urban populauon The average lev^rf^^ has been a very 
towns is lower than in villi®es It is nossible tLt tt,. ransumption m 

toTOs are more largely drawn fiom the fiom viU^es to 
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have rdaUvely lower rates of grain consumption. On a balance of all consi- 
derations, it seems likely that when population grows m nuttier in conditions of 
•growing food shortage the average level of food consumption does tend to fall; 
that this tendency was probably fully operative during the thirties and that 
it probably continued to be operative durmg the forties also, though not per- 
haps to the same extent as during the thirties. 
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The Prospect— ig8i 

A — Future Growth of Population 

O F ALL COUNTRIES in the world, Great Britain has perhaps the largest assemb- 
lage of the most reliable population data, extending in a systematic time- 
series over the longest period in the past Yet when the Royal Commission on 
population set out to “examine the facts relating to the present population trends 
in Great Britain ; to investigate the causes of these trends and to consider their 
probable consequences ; to consider what measures, if any, should be taken 
in the national mterest to influence the future trend of population and to make 
recommendations”, it found the data insufficient in material particulars. So, 
arrangements were made for speaal enquiries to be conducted in order to 
provide the additional information required by the Commission. 

After a thorough analysis and prolonged study of abundant material, the 
Commission achieved a forecast of the future growth of population. Before 
setting out and discussing the forecast, the Conunission made the following 
preliminary observations • 

“In this and the following chapter OTshdl try to follow the trend of popula- 
tion some way into the future Our first and mam concern will be to CTtlote 
the ptospeas of natural increase Malting the assumption that there is no net 
migration, we shall seek to find out how the population might (Icielop under 
the mfiucncc of fertility and mortalm* alone 

"We shall hare to begin by looking at the ecistmg population, which natuirllj 
conditions future possibilities Vic shall he led thereby into a consideration 
of tlic number of prob’ble sumvors at ranous future dates of the popul’tion 
now hsing, and for this purpose it mil be nccessan’ to raiko some assumptions 
about future deaths We shall base, therefore, to consider m the licht of past 
histors and present knonlediic whit seems likcls to be the trend of mod-ility 
rates in future To complete tlte picture n will be netras'ors’ to hire ficures 
for the numbers in the ace groups not set bom, and this inio'ses fo'ccnvin- 
future fcrtiliti rates The onahsis vc hose made of the past -u? -e is th:' thu 
mil liase lo be taken m iv o si i.-es— (it forceisimn th; numb:' ofnrr cd ■ '.p'r; 
and (;) forccastinc rrmal fertilils -il.e*. We must c.atnt"s •; th-* s; 1 » a ' 
use the s.otd 'forcerst' here in the sense of confiJeai prejini m ; to; r*,'.;i;’; 
will rather be lo srork out the consciue.ires of va-iojs nheme,.sc> ' *.11.10 il- 
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bound, of rm^able f "^rof 

Hilis that these hotmds are tndest and ft P oanicularlT difficult.” 

'group contfturtg persons as yet unhom b, therefore, pamcularly cun 

, The oassase has been repittdnced because it explains dearly wW b 

involved in the attempt to pea mto &e fotuie in ^ stricdy 

future numbers, the nature of the dam required for Ae ^ 

conditional nature of the re^ts to be expected, f ="^Xievant 
applicaiicn of these observations to oursdw. It ^ by ^ 

for puiposes of this report to set out at this s^e tie forecast maoe 

Commission ofthe future ofthe British population. ^ 

3. The total population of Great Britain had 1951 

had grown, at an enormously rapid rate, 37 ° to is 

CenT showed the number had grown ^er 1 

Iddis The Commission (mafeing its calculations in 19+7) , . , 

toe ftr a century ahead. It made three di&rent assumptiona whidi M 

to three different condusions as below . ' 

TiBIE I 


Fear 

aswnpdon 

(in 1.AKSS) 
Second 
assumpum 

Thai 

ossmptwj 

1962 • 

. . 

499 

50B 

m • ■ 

. . 5m 

486 

518 

2007 . 

■ ■ 489 

415 

• 523 

2047 . . 

• 455 

295 

327 


All the three assumptions relate to the future of the ‘family size’ (by which 
term, die Commission refeis to the average of the total number of diildren 
bom to every married woman, on tompletion of her cbild-beaiing period) _ H 
the present level (indicated by the actual ej^ierience of women who married 
during the years 1927 to 1938) remaned unaltered in future, die rate cf growth 
of population will slow down and sK^ sometime towards the end of this century 
and a reduction of numbers will begm But the reduction willbe small— there 
would be 455 lakhs in 2047. But if the tendency to reduction of the ‘family 
size’ continues further and stability is attained only at four-fifths of the present 
level, then the reduction of numbeis will start much earfier and occur more 
rapidy. There would he only 296 lakhs in 2047. If, however, the present 
level is slightly increased— by6 per cent only— and stability is attained at tiiis 
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slightly higher level, a slow rate of growth may be kept up for a very long time 
and the possibility of absolute decline in numbers pos^oned for at least a 
century Accepting these conclusions as data, the Commission then proceeded 
to discuss the social, economic and other implications of these different possi- 
bilities for the future 


4 From what has been said earlier in this report, it wiil be observed that 
we do not possess population data which can be compared even remotely with 
those available to 4 e Royal Commission. Our attempt to peer into the future 
must, therefore, be limited to a relativdy short time , and our conclusions must 
be based on methods of deduction of a much less rigorous nature. To make 
two simple alternative assumptions first, let us suppose that during each of the 


Table 2 


Year 


Ltm 

limit 


Upper 

Imt 


1951 

1961 

1971 

1981 


3.813 3.813 

4.077 4.119 


4.383 

3.278 


4,697 

5.333 


three decades 1951-60, 1961-70 and 
1971-80 the mean decennial rate 
of growth of population will 
be— (u) the same as that of the 
average of the three decades 
1921-50 ; or (6) the same as that 
of the latest of the same three 
decades (when the growth rate 
was highest) These two assump- 
tions may be regarded as yieldmg 


the lower and upper limits (Tabk 2) of the probable future figures 


5 The foregoing table shows the results of a very simple calcQlation. 
Another line of approach— which involves somewhat more complicated cal- 
culations— yields the figures of Table 3 on neitt page They represent 
a forecast for the yeais 1961, 1971 and 1981 of the population of three 
states (Uttar Pradesh, Madras and Madbya'Pradesh) showing the total num- 
ber, its division into three broad age-groups (wz, under 15, 15 to' 54 and 55 
and over), and thar subdivision by sexes The forecast is based on the 
following assumptions : 

First,— Apart &om the disappeareance of child marriages, there will be 
no material change m marital or conjugal habits, married women of 
the same number and the same age will be giving birth to approxi- 
mately the same number of children during each of the thirty years 
1951-1980 as on an average of the thirty years 1921-50. 

Secatdlyf— The mortahty rates in every age-group will be approximately 
the same during each of the next thirty years 1951-1980 as on an 
average of the thirty years 1921-50. 
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Tabie 3 


Population 
(m THOtmKDS) 



< 

All aget 


Q~^U 

JS —51 

S 5 end aver 

year 

P 

M 

F* 

' M 

F ■ 

' U 

F 

M 

F 

I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 . 

9 


Uttar PradesH 



- 






1921 

. 46,5^9 

24451 

22,218 

9433 

8,237 

13,531 

12287 

1,687 

1.694 

J93I • 

• 49.777 

26.147 

13,830 

it^tSi 

9.1S9 

14,371 

12,870 

1,595 

1,571 

1941 • 

S<JSP 

29,d39 

i 8A3 

11492 

10,225 

16411 

14.635 



I9SI 

• <3,216 

33,098 

30,118. 

I2,6if8 

11,696 

17.715 

15.836 

2,735 


Z9S1 

• 70,017 

36,641 

33,389 

I4d,8 

12,851 

19,275 

17,683 

3,050 

2,835 

1971 • 

• 76.036 

40,d77 

37,359 

15,953 

14,871 

21,473 

19,733 

3,251 

2,955 

19S1 . 

• 87,437 

45.844 

41,793 

18,124 

18.303 

24,132 

22439 

3.38S 

3,051 


Madras 









1921 

• 40,593 

20,060 

20,533 

7.S71 

7.84s 

10,763 

11452 

1,625 

1,633 

1931 

• 44,e5i> 

22,091 

22,559 

8.744 

8,641 

11,771 

12,302 

1.57S 


1941 

45,83t 

24.798 

25,035 

9,77? 

9,633 

13433 

13.575 

1,790 


J9SI • 

• 57,016 

18,479 

28J97 

10.334 

10,291 

15.599 

15.804 

2,486 

2,502 


• ‘ 4 Mt 

32,018 

32,203 

13,^ 

I2>i2a 

16,915 

17,172 

2,879 

2.909 

J97I • 

• 70,173 

35,^ 

35,150 

13455 

12,937 

18,831 

19,033 

3.137 

3,180 


• 79,429 

39,848 

39,781 

15479 

I5,c^6 

20,986 

21,306 

3.383 

3.3S9 

Madhya Pradesh 









Z93I 

%797 

t’!’' 


3,8s 

3,194 

4,070 

4.0SS 

536 

627 

1931 

*7,792 

8, $99 

8.893 

3,596 

3,543 

4,759 

4,7*1 

544 

629 

1941 

• 19,83. 

9,837 

9,795 

3,M3 

3,711 

5,325 

5471 

699 

813 

1951 

1W8 

10,663 

10,585 

4,137 

4,014 

5.758 

5.627 

768 

944 


• 23453 

n»745 

ix,708 

4.S85 

4,469 

8.193 

6,172 

867 

1,067 

1971 

25,811 

«,934 

12,877 

5411 

4,907 

6,958 

6,768 

96s 

1402 


. 28,636 

14,340 

14,29s 

5A>31 

3,492 

7.893 

7,512 

iiOi5 

1493 

Kote- 

— AD persons who were aged lO and over at the Census of ft3X were all alrve 

in 1021 

and must have been counted at the 1921 Census 

It 19 possible to identify the corresponding numbers, 


sgc-group by age^groop Thus wc may compare die oumber aged 15 to 24 in 1921 Tnth the number 
aged 25 to 34 m 1931 and egress the latter as # proportioo ofthefonner This can be done for 
three successive ten-year penods (1921-^30, 1931-^0 and 1941-50) and an average struck Tn this 
manner an average (which maybe called the 'sttrvmijgpopalationiate') can be struck for every age- 
group into which all penons aged 10 and overare divided end for the two sexes separately. This is 
the first step 


An persons who were under age 10 at the Census of T931 must have been born after the 1921 
Census Thev may be divided mto four groups • under age 5 and between ages 5 to 9, separately 
fw males and females These Ure the four 'new population’ groups at each census It is assumed 
that their tmmbera are correlated directly to the mean of the ounbeis of wemcn aged 15 to 44 at two 
successive censues The nulnplting factors whidi whtnapphedtotbclatter will yield the former, 

°“”S' "" •'■'"S' « '“"'k 'A'" 

<I''‘mwpcp»Irooi,rtte,’. TUs complcKi tht sccojid mp 

sftMinc St nmbtJJfmf '“T ntes to completes the 1961 fiEUtes hy 

«7 m peSSs^s 5 “ '”S« 5 .nd femcles esed 5 

»-t secured By a rcretitim nf tt, Asdees thus obtained, and the 1971 figures 

e’-tsi-ed. » the 1971 fignies,t9Sl figures sue 
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j We shall consider presently whether these assunaptions are reasonable 
and likely to hold good. But assuming diey do, the results for the three states 
may be fairly expected to be as indicated in Table 3. We may (by a fiirther 
deduction) arrive at a minimal estimate of the foture growth of population for 
the country as a whole up to 1981 as shown in the table below : 

Table 4 


Growth of popuktton Grototh of population 

{Past actu^ since 1891 ) {Mtmmal estimates upto 1981 ) 


Year 

• 

Increase 
during 
peeedag 
Populaaon 10 years 
(IK lakhs) 

Year 

• 1 

Increase 
dtmng 
preceding 
Population 10 years 
(in lakhs) 

1891 

. 2.384 

.. 

1951 

3,613 

445 

1901 

. 2,384 

0 

1961 

4,078 

465 

tgii 

. 2,522 

138 

1971 

4.527 

449 

1921 

• 2,514 

Decrease 

1981 . 

5.157 

630 

1931 

• 2,791 

277 




1941 

3 ,iS 8 

377 




1951 

3.613 

44 S 





NoT&~> The figures include the state of Janunu and Kashmir and allow for ‘inflaUDn’ in the 1941 
Census by an estimated 20 lakhs 

The calculations which yielded the forecasts furnished in Table 3 for the 
three states are explained in the note below the table. Calculations of the 
same nature were not attempted for the country as a whole because of difficulties 
in reconstructmg age/sex details with reference to territorial changes. The 
forecast for India was deduced from the forecast for the three states*— Uttar 
Pradesh, Madras and Madhya Pradesh These three states— which had added 

*Itis possible to compute forecasts for Bombay, in the same manner as fortbe three states mentioned 
above But it was not considered safe to apply the same calculations to that state m view of the large part 
played by migration m the growth of population of that suite If it is justifiable to assume that migration 
would contmue on the same scale up to 1981 (this is not very likely) the forecast for Bombay would be a stead) 
growth from 360 lokhs m 1951 to 427 lakhs in 1961, 507 >Q 1971 and 607 lakhs in 19S1. When these 
figuresweieaddedtothoseofother threestatesacdaltemsuveforecastsfor India were deduced by compa> 
nson with the total of all the four states inclusive of Bombay, the results were os follow's 4,072 lakhs in ipdj, 
4,585 lakhs m 1971 and 5,276 lakhs m 1981. These figuws (winch are not so \crj different from the mininul 
estimates furmshed in Table 4 above) give an indication of the order of magnitude of the uncenouty 
mvolved m our necessarily tough colculationi 
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to their population during 1921-50, 384 lakhs— will add 540 lakhs during 1951-80. 
India had added to its population during 1921-50, 1,099 lakhs. Assuming that 
its growth during 1951-80 will bear the same proportion to its growth during 
1921-50 as the three states combined, the addition during 1951-80 should 
be 1,544 I^khs. The figures for growth up to 1971 and 1961 ate also arrived 
at by hke reasomng. 

6 Both types of calculations are of a rough and ready nature. One type 
of calculation makes some sort of allowance for differences in rates of growth 
likely to be caused by changes in the age-sex pattern; the other type does not 

The important thmg to note is not the exact figures — for it is no use attempt- 
mg tofforecast in units smaller than a crore What should be noted is the feet 
that, 1/ we Stan with tlw assumpum tliat the future growth will be limited by 
the experience of 1921 -SO, we get by dtffetent methods numbers of much the 
same oidei — 41 croies m 1961 , iScrores m 1971 and 52 crores in 1981 
We should also note from Tabie 2 that the figures we are likely to get by assum- 
ing that future growth will reproduce the experience of 1941-50 throu^ont 
the next thirty years would be higher, but not very much higher. Are we 
right in asswmng that matetnuy rates andmoi tdtty rates wtU be the same during' 
the next thirty years, as during the last diirty years ? Do we have any indica- 
tions from past experience which would help us to answer this question ? Let 
us review the past bnefly from this pomt of view. In doing so, we should 
make a distinction betw'een two quite different sets of questions We have 
already seen that the penod of thiily years before 1921 differed sharply finm 
the thirty-year period since 1921. The difference, as we have seen, consists 
m the virtual ehnunation (barring one exception) of deaths from femine and 
p^tilence , and the commencement of a process of sigmficant reduction in 
what may be called normal mortahty May we assume that these gains are 
permanent 2 Or should we accept as a possibihty that femine and pestilence 
may return md the level of normal mortahty may rise again, within the next 
thirty years ? Let us dismiss this possibility from our mind for the present 
and assume that foe gams are permanent We shall enguiie whether, on a 

ram or both that ^ should expea the giowth of popidation dtmne 1951 Jo 
to be substantially faster or substanttalfy slower than dimng 1921-50 ^ 

7 For information on these trends *, » . « 

registration of births and deaths— nMch n., >1 ? staustics of 

in many ways. In foe coun^ , »ed, are defective 

foe system of registration has been 
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in force throughout the period 1921-50 in roughly three-quarters of the country 
(on a population basis). The following table shows the numbers of births and 
deaths which were registered m each of the three decades, as well as the average 
birth rates and average death rates for each decade derived therefrom : 


. Table 5 

Decade 

Registered 
binlis 
(m lakhs) 

Registered 
deaths 
(in lakhs) 

Mean 
decemial 
btrtJt rate 
{Registered) 

Mean 
decennial 
death rate 
{Entered) 

1921-30 . 

669 

502 

337 

25'3 

1931-40 • 

7 S 3 

S12 

338 

23-0 

1941-50 . 

680 

486 

27 2 

19 4 


Before proceeding to draw any inferences from these figures we should observe 
that the birth rate is deduced to be 27‘2 for the decade 1941-50 when we have 
already in an earlier chapter, concluded that the correct level is 40 Evidently, 
32 per cent of all buths escaped registration during 1941-50 (apart from the 
feet that the births occurrmg among a quarter of the population were not attemp- 
ted to be registered at all). Similarly, the registered deaths yield a death rate of 
I9'4 when we have reason to believe the true death rate was 27. It follows 
that 28 per cent of all deaths escaped registration during 1941-50, m the areas 
where registration was bemg effected. 

8 It is usual to assume that the rates derived from the regtstratiou data 
for diferent years may be compared with one another and correct conclusions 
drawn regaring nme-trends even thoi^ the absolute values are mcorrect. 
The assumption would be )usafied so long as we ate deahng with areas m which 
the omissions are not unduly large and with periods dutmg which the system 
was worked with much the same degree of efficiency year after year, without 
any material improvement or deterioration Whether this assumption holds 
good of the companson between 1921-30 and 1931-40 is doubtful ; it is certain 
that it is wholly mappEcable to the comparison between 1931-40 and 1941-50 
even in those states where the omissions are not unduly large. This negative 
conclusion is so important that the reasons should be placed on record: 

first,— We may observe from the figures of Table 5 that it is not merely 
the registered birth rates and registered death rates which have 
' fallen, the absolute numbers of registered births and registered deaths 
have also feUen. This rais® the suspicion that what we are wimessmg 
may not be a fell m the number of births but a rise in the number 
of births which have escaped registration. 
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SooMiffyj— The suspicion is confirmed when we compare die dififerenCe 
between the birth rate and death rate, with the growth rate ascer- 
tained by the census. The dififerenoe is yS during 1941-50 
against a growth rate of 13-1 whereas it had been 10 8 during 
1931-40 against a growth rate of 127. To put the matter in' 
another way, the re^stered rates show the birth rate to have 
&llen more rapidly than the death rate. If we may ignore the 
effects of migiatioa, this would mean a substantial reduction 
of the rate of growth But the census figures show that there 
was no reduction of the rate of growth. We have good reasons to 
heheve that migration cannot have affetted the rate of growth 
m the country as a whole by even as much as one per cent 
(though the posinon is different in certain zones). The figures 
confirm the suspicion that the system of registration of births 
and^ deaths might have been working much less efficiently 
during 1941-50 than in 1931-40. The comparison between the 
decades may be bringing to light a fall m the registtatida of 
teths and not necessarily a fall in the actual number of -births. 


The point was spedally examined by every Supenntenderit of Census 
C^eranons in relation to conditions in Im state. The converging testimony 
of aU officer- which will be found m the State Census Reports- confirms the 
ww that there has been a definite deterioiaiion in the efficienc}' of registration. 
This cOTcIusion need not cause any surprise During the 'war and for some 
years thereafter, ffie distnct administrative establishments were loaded witii too 
much new work m connecuon initially with the prosecution of the war and later 

inrrMRITIolvnntll ^ 


contra! Routme work of every descr^don suffered, including the mainte- 

'‘^enttusted with ’the duties of regis- 
tranon of births and deaths and submission of returns relating to them. 

G)mpansofl of the data relating to I02i~ao wJtti r 
vitiated in the same tvay ; thou^^en w v ^^31-40,^ not 

efforts undertaken in some areas^; uajril^e eS ‘ 

have also introduced an element of noLmL^r^ 


9 We may 
in Table 5 ; 


Mowing observatioii on the figures fiir India 




1921-30 
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(ti) The re^tered death rate during 1931-40 was smaller than that of 1921- 
30. There was probably a genuine M in the actual death rate. 

(in') There are large reductions, •both in the registered brtth rates and 
registered death rates, when we compare 1941-50 with 2931-40 ; 
the reduction of the registered birth rate actually aceedmg that of the 
registred death rate It should not be supposed that the true birth rates 
and true death rates changed in this manner It is not possible to say, 
finm ±ese figures alone, whether they changed at all; and if so, how' 

■ 10. Among the states where births and deaths are registered, there are only 

four in which it has been computed that the omissions ate fewer than one in 
four during 1941-50 ; and consequently, even smaller, in earher decades These 
are, in order of effideng of registration: Punjab, Aladras, Madhya Pradesh and 
Bombay. Let ns observe the trends disdosed by the regfetration data m these 
states,, as shown in the table below : 

• ' Tablb 6 


S^tered bmh rate Registered death rate 

Natural , •" r- ' 

Stau • dmman 1921-30 MIS IBilSO 1921-30 1931-40 IHl-SO, 


Punjab . , 

fHfflalayan . 

347 

338 

34'l 

31 4 

26 9 

23 8 

1 

^Plam . 

4I-J 

43'6 

40 0 

30 3 

263 

23 9 


rDeccan 

35'7 

385 

33'r 

257 

26 I 

22 7 

Madias . ^ 

IWcst. 

35-8 

35-0 

31 '3 

22 2 

20 6 
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North 

30 9 

347 

305 

21 3 

22 4 

20 7 


l^South 

‘Deccan— 

31 0 

34 0 

30-4 

21 9 

21 9 

20 7 


Northern 

Deccan— 

38 9 

39-5 

33'3 

277 

2S'0 

244 

Bombay . 

Southern 

37 4 

385 

36 0 

27 2 

26 3 

245 


Gujzat 

Grrater 

36-2 

38 9 

36 2 

26 7 

26 6 

24 8 


Bombay 

l8-8 

2J4 

23 I 

28 I 

2 I'I 

16 0 


Konkan 

33 9 

33 0 

27 0 

23 3 

21 3 

183 

Madhya f North-West 

41 2 

43 7 

36 8 

323 

35 0 

31-5 

Pradesh •{ East 

39 4 

39-2 

352 

29 8 

27-8 

28 I 

1. South-West 

43-8 

4I-I 

39 4 

33 3 

33 6 

32-1 


Though we have had to exdude all the areas where the registration data ate 
too defective for purposes of assessing trends, we are left in Table 6 with figures 
for suffidently laige and widely dispersed areas in the country. Whatever 
inferences are legitunatdy drawn fiem these figures would probably reflect the 
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true position in the country as a whole The following inferences seem credible 
to the piesent writer . 


(i) Changes hetmen 1921-30 and 1931 - 40 — The general picture is made 
up of two features : ont— a defimtely rising or stationary birth rate ; and 
the oika— a significant, thou^ rather small, fall in the death rate. 
The nse in the birth rate was probably associated with a passing change 
m the age structure, reflectmg the abnormal consequences of scicetire 
mortahties of influenza, plague and famine in earlier decades. In some 
places {eg . North Madras and South Madras) the rise may be probably 
deceptive and mdicarire merely of the results of special efforts to improve 
the efficiency of registration 


(ii) Changes hevneen 1931-40 and 1941 - 50 — The general picture is made 
up of two features: firsts — there is a fell m the birth rate which 
consists m part of the cancellaaon of the nse which had occurred in the 

earlier decadeandmpartalsoofafurtherfallbelowthe levels reached in 

igzr-go ; and secondly, — there is a fiirther drop in the death rate between 
1931-40 md 1941-50 which is a shade more pronounced than the 
drop which had occurred between 1921-30 and 1931-40. 

_ mere an earher inaease m the birth rate (or death rate) had been due to 
impmvement m the registranon of births and deaths, it is almost certain that 

the unprovement was not mamtained and a set-back occurred. To this extent 

ffiere was no teal change in either decade It is also possible that- even where 
there w^ no speaal improvement ongiiiaBy- detenorauon in r^stration has 

occuired in the to decade and has exag^ted the trends Aftw making due 

aUosmee for such lu^es of registration, ,t is difficult to rule ouSossi- 
Mty te the true birth rate of 1921-30 might have been a httle higher to the 
^e birffi rate of 1941-30 (ora , 40) We should accept it as probaWe ttet th® 
has, in feet, been a small reduction of the birth rate We L nr, n, 'r' “ “ 

II The feet that the true death rate of ro/T-cn r™— 
lower than the true death rate of 1921-30 is teudit ^ 

I^TableswbiAharebeencompuLifcr^&t^t't 

VAmyANMHANforthefonnerand by Shri S P Tam foT T 
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The cxpcctadon of lifcj at any particular age, is a good index of the net 
result of the incidence of mortahty at all subsequent ages But the nature of 
the data used for purposes of calculation is such that a good deal of guess-work 
enters into this factor at verj' young ages The values of expectation of life 
at birth must, therefore, be treated with some reserve ; but the values for 
expectation of life at hi^er ages may be relied upon more confidently. The 
relevant figures are shown below . 


Tabie 7 


IncreasB tn 
apecutm of hfe 
1 ^ 21-30 1941-50 difftrig 2 ? years 


Eiqiectation of life 26 years and 32 years and 5 years and 6 months 
at birth II months 5 months 


Expectation of life 
at age 10 


36 years and 39 years 
5 months 


2 years and 7 months 
a 


These figures leave no room for doubt that there has been a significant mcrease 
in the expectation of life— whidi is the same thmg as a significant decline 
of mortahty rates This conclusion indicates a trend of which- we should take 
notice when making estimates of future growth But before following up that 
point, a brief digression is necessary in order to prevent the possibihty of any 
sense of complacency ansmg out of our finding that tlie death rate has, m &a. 
Men and the expectation of life has maeased 

12 The expectation of life at age 10 is 59 0 to 60 m England and Wales, 
Austraha and New Zealand It is 56 in theUmted States of Amenca, about 
50 in Japm and 47 in Egypt. It is «osi 39 m India We contmue to retain the 
unpleasant distinctioE of havmgihe lowest expectation ofhfe among all the 
peoples for whom figures are available 

13. We should also remember that preventable deaths continue to occur m 
espeaally heavy numbers amoi^ infonts and young children under age 5 Our 
information about mortahty rates at different ages is very poor. The best 
judgment which the present wnter is able to form on this subject finm available 
data is furnished m Tabie 8 on next page 
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Table 8 

Number of deaths occurring among lyOOD 
persom of all <^es durmg any om year {1941-50) 

r — “ — » 

AU Under Ages Ages 
ages age 5 5 to 54 5S mid oner 


South India . 

(Madras) 

Vest India 
(Bombay) 

North India . 

(Uttar Pradesh) 
Goitral India . 
(Madhya Pradesh) 

Indu 


21 or 22 

8 or 9 

7 or 8 

6 

26 

II 

9 

6 

270128 

II 

10 or II 

6 

34 

15 

13 

5 

27 

II 

10 

6 


In all the four zones for wWch available data permit a judgmeatj it trill be seen 
that the number of deaths occurnng unda age 5 equals or exceeds the number 
of deaths occurring at all ages between 5 and 541 snd is substantially in excess 
of the deaths occurnng among elderly persons aged 55 and over. 

14. The mortality of diildren under age 5 is heavy. Among them the 
mortality of lo^ts^ who die before they complete one year of agCj is especially 
heavy. It is true that our infant mortality rate is diminishing During the 
decade endmg 1931. it was 176 in&m; deaths per 1,000 births. During the 
next dc^e, it was 164 During the last decade, it was 15a. These are the 
figmes based on registration. When we allow for omissions in registration 
(which are almost certa^y more numerous among infants who die shortly 
^er bnth foan among mfents who survive), the true rates would probably 
be foghmthan these figures (which are, even as they stand, 4remely 

high) We have seen that mi of 27 deaths of pehom of aU ages (which ocJr 
immlly among 1,000 p^soiistn ma) 11 death occur am^ chd^ under 
O yea s of age Out ofihm 11 deaths, u ts almost certain that 7 occur among 
mfmu who Imvem completed one year of age. m appalling waste 
and maternal sufiermg. so largely preventable, goes on after d^ /Jf 

vm ^oplt3 filadhya Pmdesh has 44. Wlmeas m the cow^ IZ ZZ! 

m Madhya 

nie entire e.vccss of births is matched by on equal excess of SL 
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15. Let US now leave these unpleasant figures behind and resume our 
discussion of trends during the last three decades. We may be satisfied that 
there has been a real drop m the death rate fium decade to decade. The drops 
are real though they are small. They reflect the modest success, which has 
undoubtedly been achieved in successive decades, in reducmg the mddence of 
premature death of the type which is normal in our country 

What about the rise and fell of the birth rates, fi'om which we concluded 
that there was perhaps a net diminution of the birth rate to a small eirtent 
duimg 1941-50 as compared with the level of 1921-30? The changes would 
appear to be attributable to two causes of which one is indicated by the figures 
in the table below ; 

Table 9 


Nm ^ cf mamed females per JyOOO persons 
of both sexes and all ages m 


Decade 

Age-group 

t 

Uttar 

Pradesh 

Madras 

BombcQi 

Mad/iya 

Pradesh 


r 15-24 

74 

73 

72 

75 

1921-30 

■ i 25-34 • 

71 

71 

69 

73 


L 35-44 • • 

42 

38 

37 

43 


151044 . 

. 187 

182 

178 

191 


r 15-24 

• 76 

74 

78 

80 

1931-40 ■ 

■ -i 25-34 • 

72 

70 

70 

75 


L35-44 

43 

38 

36 

42 


15 to 44 

• m 

182 

184 

*57 


r 15-24 

73 

67 

74 

69 

1941-50 • 

■ -i 25-34 • 

70 

69 

7* 

76 


L35-44 • 

. 46 

42 

40 

46 


15*044 • 

189 

178 

185 

191 


Note— The figure for each decade » arithmetical mean of two figures computed from the 
data relating to the censuses at the beginning and end of the decide 

It will be observed that the figures of Madhya Pradesh, Bombay and Uttar 
Pradesh show significant uiaeases m the numbere of married women of child- 
bearmgage fium 1921-30 to 1931-40, while those of Madhya Pradesh and 
Madras show significant decreases from 1931-40 to 1941-50 A detailed analj sis 
of such changes m Madhya Pradesh (the analysis took into account ch-mges wiUiin 
natural divisions) shows that they must bo due 10 the distortions caused b\ 
selective mortality inflicted by the great influenza epidemic on a generation 
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whose age stracmre had been distoued by the great famines of the decade 
1891-1900 There is little doubt that, where there arc real ups and downs in 
the biift rate (and not merely ups and downs in the efficiency of registration of 
births), the principal operative cause has been the changes in the age-sex 
structure ansmg in the manner just desoibed Tliat is probably the correct 
explanation of the ups and downs of the birth rate But is it a complete 
explanauon also of the findmg that there is a net resultant drop It is very / 
difficult to say It is not impossible that the average age of marriage of girls 
may have risen somewhat and caused this net resultant drop The rise in the 
age of marriage may have come about, as a result of the Child Marriage Restraint 
Act of 1929— even though (as pomted out in an earher chapter) the law stiU 
continues to be disregarded by qmte considerable numbers of people in many 
parts of India It must be borne in mmd, however, that the net resultant 
drop, for which an explanation is sought, is so very small that the reality of its 
existence has to be esiabhshed by elaborate argument 


i6 In the hght of this review of the past what do we infer about the future ’ 
So fat as maternity is concerned, our assessment of the past does not indi- 
cate a trend which would justify us in assummg any very materially different 

future unless somethmg happens which leads to the wide-spread adoption of 
contraception- a contingency which we shall reserve for later discussion. The 
position is different about mortahty Our assessment of the past would justify 
us m assuming that a further dedme of mortahty might take place in the next 
thirty years It is peifecdy obvious that a large proportion of deaths which 
occur at present are preventable There is, therefore, quite considerable scope 
for reducuon of mortahty, espeaaUy among infants and very young children. 

It follows that {udess rfie rate of growth of population is checked bp contra- 
ception or a breakdown of food supply of such a serious nature as to entail a 

Table 10 tetum to the abnormal mortality 

<^ii’t’ons of 1891 - 1900 ) population 

Populatm increase during 1951-80 at a 

(m chores) faster rate than during 1991 - 50 . 

Nevertheless, it is expedient for pur- 
41 poses of further discussion that we 
46 should accept a forecast winch errs on 
5a the side of understatement rather 

to the two sets of figures already 

a^iomthat ^’‘‘MtwegrowaioffopuktmJllJasslioJin T^^^ 


Year 

1951 

1961 

1971 

1981 
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17. We have seea that during the three decades before 1951, cultivation 
per capita has been steadily declining and food shortage growing We shall 
examine, in the last section, whether these tendencies will be arrested and 
reversed during the next three decades. In domg so we shall endeavour to 
thinh qmititatmly Shall we be able to deoelop agncultm so as to keep pace 
with the maiibers spedfiei m Table 10 > That is the question we shall seek 
to answer. 

Before we start, let us be quite cleat about this— our growth in numbers 
may prove to be even fester than is shown by Table 10 It will not be slower. 
It is nearly as certain as any prediction can possibly be that our number will 
rise to 52 crores round about 1981, unless any of the two developments occurred 
beforehand The first ofthese conceivable developments may be descnbed as the 
‘catastrophe’ Our food shortage which has grown m the past, m the manner 
, described in the last chapter, might— if permitted— grow suU further, with the 
result that the distnbution of food supplies might breakdown (as it did in 1943, 
in Bengal). If this happens over extensive areas for a few years m succession, it 
will bring m its wake famine and epidemic diseases on the scale which prevailed 
during 1891-1900. Our assumption that 1951-80 will be governed by the 
trends of 1921-50 In reject of mortality, would have broken down. 

The second contingency may be described as the ‘near-miracle’. Our 
womenfolk might begin to practise contraception and voluntanly limit child- 
bearing, as they are doing m Western European countries today. In that case, 
out assumption that 1951-80 will be governed by the trends of 1921-50 m res- 
pect of maternity, would have broken down. 

18. If we assume (as most people would like to do) that the ‘catastrophe’ 
will not be permitted to occur and that the ‘near-mirade’ should not also be 
counted on, then we are committed to the development of agnculture at a rate 
suffiaent to feed at least 52 crores of people in 1981 Can we do this 5 The 
answer to this question, according to the best judgment of the present writer 
is in the negative. The reasons’are explained m the next section The condu- 
sion is then drawn that we must count on tiie ‘near-miracale’ and bring it about 
while we are'devdopinglagnculture as,&st as we can This view is esplamed 
m the next succeeihng section of this chapter. 



CHAPTER V : THE PROSPECT— 1981 
B — Agncultural Prohctunty : development targets 

19 When we discuss agncultural development aad frame programmes aad 
targets therefor, it is convement to use two different terms— ‘productivity’ and 
‘production’— to signify two difetent thu^. We often hear, for instance, of 
planning the production ofnce or wheatso as to get so many lakhs of tons in 
such and sudi a year. But that is not possible It may be possible to plan 
ahead the production of a pamcular year m mines or factones, but it is not 
possible to do it on farms For, the monsoons are (at any rate at present) beyond 
the control of man The vicissitudes of die seasons alter the yield of 
crops, ftom one year to the next, by much larger amounts than any increase 
which can be brought about by human contrivance within the same time This 
does not mean that agncultunil development cannot be achieved by planning 
On the contrary, we have perhaps reached a stage in the development of agri-^ 
culture when further development is unhfcely to occur on any sigmficant scale 
without planning and state-aid But we should be cleat that what we seek 
to mcrease by planned development is not tlie production of any particular 
year; hit the’aoeiageleoeli^ production ' — above and below whiA the produc- 
tion of particular year fluctuates in response to seasonal conditions. Much 
error and confusion will be avoided if this distinction is borne in mind more 
firmly than it is at present Let us use the term 'productivity^ to refer to this 
‘average level of production’, in order to emphasize the fact that we ate not 
referring to the production of particular years. 


20 It is useful to go a step further and dot the Cs and cross the I’s of the 
definition of ‘productivity’ so that it might become possible to measure it like 
the birth rate or the death rate or similar useful statistical concepts A chfBcuIty 
is presented by the fact that the same land is used m different seasons 
(sometimes even simultaneously) to grow different crops When we raise the 
productivity of a plot of agncultural land, we can grow more rice or more jute, 
more millets or more cotton- more or less as needed Development of pro- 
duciiMtj IS one thmg, and the alloration of mcreased productivity to different 

tomilletsorfrommilletstogroundnuts WecannoSdd’upLlg^S'dito 

aops and arrne at a single total of the combined tveight of all Sii^ ^ 

pi^uctiMti measurement Of 
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Let US accept two conventions. Fmt, — all foodgrains (when they are 
clean, dry, dehusked and fit for human consumption) may be regarded as 
equivalent to one another, maund for maund, and added up on that basis. 
Secondly,— the productivity of any plot of agricultural land is the weight of the 
average annual yield {less seed'*') of foodgrains actually grown on such land ; 
provided that where a crop other than a foodgram is grown, it is assumed that 
the foodgrains normally grown on such land or similar land in the vicinity 
had been grown instead 

21 With the help of these conventions we may fix the present level of 
pioductivity of agncultme in India as Mows ; We have already assumedf 
the average yield {less seed) of foodgrains cultivated in India (as an average of 
five years preceding 1951) was 556 lakhs of tons. The gross area sotvn to 
foodgiains is 78 percent of the gross area sown to all crops. The total 
productivity may teefore be assumed as [356x100/78,1.6.] 700 lakhs of 
ANNUAL tons. 

22. Seven hundred lakhs of annual tons round about 1951 is then our 
starting pomt ; when our total number was 36 crores. What is the level 
of productivity needed round about 1981, when we expect our number to 
have grown to 52 ciores "> Before we estimate this, however, we should take 
note ofthe shortages which were present round about 1951. 

The shortage of foodgrains has already been estimated. Round about 
1951, tlie annual average was 34 lakhs of tons. There are known to bo shor- 
tages of smaller order in other crops also. Let tis, ther^ore, assume m mud 
figmes that 750 lakhs of ANNUAL tons of agnaihural piodwtivity me tcqitircd 
m mdci to feed and clothe 30 ames of people at the ciirtem levels of consumption. 
This IS the same thing as saying 5 Afm&Ltoiis aie leqiiiicd for every 2 i persons. 
At this rate, we can compute what we shall need by way of agri- 
cultural productivity in 1961 when we shall be 41 crores; in 1971 when 
we shall be 46 crores ; and in 1981 when we shall be 52 crores— 
if we are to ovci come existing shortages and maiiitam current lends of consumption 
without deteiioratioii. The results arc shown in Table 11 on next page. 


•Ilis\cr} necfsJOrj that seed should be deducted frwmhc jiclJ 
the proportion of seed to gross jncid » scrj* different for different ra-n* 
fr/. Chapter IV, pin 64, and ArrcNUlx V 
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Table 

II 


Year 

Population 
(in croses) 

l^eeclecl 
agnadttffal 
producatnty 
(in IJIRHS OF 

ANMIAL tons) 

Targels oj 
devehpmm of 
agneoluiraJ 
producavity 

(INUKBSOF 

ANNUAITOSS) 

1961 . 

. . 41 

850 

150 

1971 . 

. . 46 

960 

260 

1981 . 

• • SS 

1,080 

380 


23- As long as the population grows, our agricultural productivity 
must also grow. Our target jar dettdopment is, therefore, a titoving target vMch 
isin&ated b/ the figures if the last cdtum of TABtE il. If we express these 
figures as percentages of the levd of productivity prevailing in India round 
about 1951 (eiz., 700 lahhs of aknual tons), we may say that the increase 
reqmred is if the order of 21 per cent before 1961, 37 per cent before 1971 and Si 
per cent before 1931. 


Let us recall the fta that we have taken care to avoid over-esthnatiDg 
either the probable increase of numbere or the probable requirements of food- 
grains pe^ead of population or the probable proportion of aU crops tofbod- 

^ . Ihe targets set out in Tabi£ n are, therefore, minimal estimates of 
the sc^e ®d tempo ofdevelopment which are essential if existing shortages 
TO to be owrame and if we are to supply the food and cloth needed by our 

„ A , laus short of these targets we must expea to 

or more cotton J to import more foodgrains 


^ ^ concentrating tneiT 

« 2 . 'toallcTorjiaojrcuItivatioTrcflecrsthe hirii Proportion of foo4grams (cspeciallr 

'‘O r« .rda* °t 

^ ff-afenfll nr^roTfJijnK 
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energies on it. Our Fiist Five Year Plan, it is well known, has placed the pro- 
grammes needed for this development in the forefront. About 45 per cent 
of the planned expenditure on all development schemes is earmarked for the 
development of agriculture, icrigation and power. Funds necessary for ±ese 
purposes, it is agreed, are to be made available on a very high priority What 
is not, however, equally clear is whether the schemes ate sufSdent to solve our 
problem. Let us e xamine how far the schemes included in the Flan will take 
us towards the-attainment of the targets of Table ii. How much will remain 
to be provided by fiiture Five Year Plans ? 

25 . The most reliable as well as die most durable of all the methods of 
increasing agricultural productivity is to increase the irrigated area. This 
involves construction of new itriganon works or improvement of existing irri- 
gation works. It is well known that schemes for the development of irrigation 
ate placed in the forefront of aU schemes for the development of agncdtural 
productivity m the Fust Five Year Plan. All are femilar with the great muln- 
purpose nvet valley projects, as well as numerous other uriganon projects 
(major and minor) wUch are either under construction or are about to be 
undertaken. Thou^ they are well known, it is to be doubted whether there is 
a cortea quantitative perception of the scale of the undertakmg or reahsation 
of rhs&axhatjnthelueral sense of the phrase, it ts altogether unprecedented 
in the history of the world. 

26 To begin with, we are &r too tqit to imagine that our country IS poorly 
equipped with imgaton, as compared with other countnes of the world From 
tl& it is deduced that we have 'a much larger leeway to make up than other 
countries. This is entirely wrong. We can have a correa idea of the immen- 
sity of the task which we have undertaken only if we realise the truth, which is— 
we have already gone very far in developing the use of usable resources of 
water, just as we have already gone very &r in developing the use of usable 
resources of land Unfortunately, the true position cannot be established by 
figures because it is very difficult to get hold of comparable statistics of mti- 
gated area m different countries. Such figures as there are go to show that 
India irrigates a higher proportion of its crops than the world as a whole and 
that probably no other large country except China irrigates a higher proper, 
non. In partcular, the proportion of irrigated area to gross area sown is 
much smaller m Europe or North America than m India The relevant figures 
for India, round about 1951, are given below. 

India’s culnvated land now measures 2,867 lakhs of acres The gross area 
sown is just over 3,244 lakhs of acres, the difference bemg the area sown more 
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than ottce during tie same year. Ontof3;244lakhsofactessown, the crops on. 
no less than 503 lakhs of acres are irrigated. The imgated areals thus 15 ’5 
per cent of the total area sown. Theproprotion of irrigated area for different 
zones is shown in the table below : 


Tabie 12 

27. We must have some idea 

Pocmage 0/ of the Kte at which irrigation has 
developed in thepastif we are to 

assess correctly the scale of the 

Nonh India . 23-4 effortwe are making for the future 

East India . . 170 How many of the Works which at 

South India . 25-8 present provide imgation for 5 

Wet tndia . . 48 crores of acres antedate British rule 

— we have no means of computing. 
’ It IS certam thatsomeof them are 
iffliiA . . 155 well over two thousand years 

— old It is probable the greater 
part of me present irngated area had been brou^t under irrigation long 
b^te British rtde. It is, however, chaiactenstic of irrigation works that they 
M into disre^ and disuse in times of anarchy and misrule and get restored 
md imptoved mder randitioiis of settled administration. There is httle 
out ata^od 0 restoration and improvement of this nature has taken 

that considerable derelopment 

Si „ =nd other small 

scale works undertaken by femere therosplv^, 4 , 1 

fctered bythe grant ofloSS^.®““P7* ™ 
rent In addition to aU this, n is a 

under irrigation by major imaation were newly brou^t 

wthin the last centuiy. ^ “P“)=<®<»iistiuctedaspubhceattQirises 

and revenue accounts have been mMiainMr 

baa. Out of this, it is estimatSt^lth 

Pakistan. The development of infefeT^ of ajes are m areas now in 

was 149 lakhs of acres. IttookroStiy a^rv^*^ 

ugaiy a century &r this development to 

•T&eareaofcalQvatedlandCctnetareasmnt^ t, 

Utmost appro- 
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Qpoir. The table below shows the break up of this total by zones and periods 
of construction : 


Table 13 


(m LAKHS OF ACRTS) 
Coimructtonal period 


Zone 

B^ore 

1891 

mi-mo 

1 

mi-wio 

Total 

North India . 

32-5 

5-1 

18-2 

55'S 

East India 

5 I 

70 


12 I 

South India . 

12 6 

13 1 

24 

28 I 

West India . 

07 

I 6 

I 5 

38 

Central India . 

.» 

0-7 

5 9 

6 e 

North-West India 

27 5 

9 I 

64 

43 0 

India 

78 4 

366 

344 

1494 


The figures indicate a fiiirly steady, but slowly diminishing, tempo of 
construction. Ibe marked inequabnes of development in the different zones 
should also be noted. One should not unagine this involves arbitrary preference 
for some areas and n^lect of others. North India, North-West India and 
South India presented much better scope for profitable development than West 
India and Cmtral India. East India was better provided by nature with rain- 
fall and soil moisture than other zones andwaslessinneedofnew works of irri- 
gation. 

28. We must not under-estimate the scale of the effort which the figures of 
Table 13 stand for. We can appredate how large an undertaking it was, if 
we compare this history of development with that of the United States of 
America as indicated by the fiillowing passage fi-om the report of the Hoover 
Commission : 

“ At the tune, the great mniti-purpose projects ere inaugurated, the earlier 
projects of irrigation had been largely oimpleted and tvere fumishmg \vater to 
ab(mt 2,79c^ooo acres In the i8 years since that tune about 1,500,000 acres 
of additional soil have been brought under iragation with perhaps another 
550,000 acres more benefitmg indirectly from the water supphed by the 
multi-purpose projects” 


m 
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It is etideitt that the devdopmcnt of irrigation by the construction of large 
scale public works projects was undertaken in India on a much larger scale 
and earned out at a much faster pace than in the United States of America 

29. Nowj tr IS scarce^ credible bin tienertheless irue that the First Five 
Year Plan mchdes majoi irrigation pojecis which are caladated to bring more 
area under new irrigation than the entiie area brought tmdei new irrigation by 
all major irrigation p ejects which were constructed dtaing a ecntttty of British 
rule. The relevant figures are shown in the table below : 

Tabie 14 


[msated ana wider mcjar prajeets* 
(IN I-Ujn OF ACHES) 


Zone 



Pn^ecueomtTucted 

dmiii 

tJte last centtiry 

Fire year Plan 
Prajecis 

North Ia 4 ia 

558 

IPS 

East India 

li 1 

55*0 

South India 

28 1 

10 3 

West India 

38 

105 

Central India 

66 

10*7 

North-West India , 

43 0 

54*9 

India , 

149-4 

i6d 9 


A complete s^ficauon of the individual projects, of which the planned 

- 1.— i. 
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results of any undertaking until one has got them. But there is no justification 
for misgivings, because planamg of major irrigation projects is not a new task, 
The engmeers of North-West India, North India and South India have got 
nearly a century of expenence to go upon. The projects may indeed take some- 
what longer to complete than eager people may desire The people may take 
time to adapt tie land under these projects to urigated cultivation. Even after 
irnganon starts, it may take a htde time before the yield increases to the normal 
level of irrigated crops. Experience shows that we must be prepared for all this. 
But, there need be httle doubt that the availability of water would have been 
^correctly estimated and the planned extension of irrigated area mil, in fact, take 
place. 

31 . Now, it may be asked if all this is now possible, why was it not attemp- 
ted before ? It is necessary that we should ask this question exphdtly and 
make sure that we have answered it correctly. The right answer is to be 
found m the relation between costs and results. An analysis of costs and results 
of the old major irrigation projects and the major development plan projects 
under the Fust Five Year Plan is made m a note printed as Port B of 
Appendix VI. The main conclusions are as follows . In the old days, the selection 
of projects for execution was hmited by the consideration that the net revenue 
return should suffice to tender the enrerpnse a profitable undertaking for the 
-•state. [ There were well-recognised exceptions to the rule, but they were limi- 
ted.] We have discarded this limitation, and hence the large scope for develop- 
ment which we ate now usmg up It is necessary, however, to face the feet that, 
■with every new advance made in the utilisation of usable water supphes, the 
real cost (and not merely the money cost) of new works necessary for makmg 
a further advance has been inaeasing. The figures make it quite dear that the 
‘lavs of diminishing returns' i« in effeeme operation and that eoery acre of new 
.irr^atm has to he subsidised by the general tax-payer. The diagrams which 
precede this page iEustrats clearly the enormous sesde of the development which 
we have undertaken, as well as the trend of diminishing returns against which we 
have to contend This situation is not peculiar to India It exists in the United 
States of America also*. India is distinguishable from Umted States only in 
the feet that here the need for an uphill struggle to get water for irrigation, even at 
a loss, is very much more urgent and imperative. 

32. What IS the probable increase of agricultural productivity to be expec- 
ted when, as planned, these projects are completed and 161 lakhs of acres arc 
brought under irrigation ? The detailed data necessary for making a firm estimate 


*of Appendix V, Part B. 
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these advantages. Unless, however, these arrangements are perfected 
and efficiently operated m such states also, it may not be possible to 
spend the money provided or money may be spent tvithout securing an 
equivalent increase of productivity That is one important consideration, 
liere is another. No scheme of subsidisation of private works will succeed 
unless the subsidy was carefully adjusted. If the subsidy is lavishly 
gven, the development of productivity will be too small in relation to 
the expenditure; and progress will be too slow and too costly. If, on 
the other hand, the subsidy is not clearly adequate, it will fail to induce 
cultivators to undertake improvements. The subsidy must be sufficient 
to reduce the net investment by the cultivator to a level at which he 
could be assured of a profitable return. As large numbers of cultivators 
have already been induced by loans and subsidies to carry out such 
works during the last few years, it should be possible to settle — in the 
light of experience— which is the right subsidy to be offered. It would 
be surprising if the requirements turned out to be smaller rbsn the 
average rate of Rs. too per acre provided by the Planning Commission. 
The cost figures of at least two zones — where much smaller figures 
are provided— would seem to call for upward revision, if the indicated 
targets are to be attained 


34 Tffis programme, it has been reckoned in the report on the First Five 
Year Plan, is calculated to inc^e productivity by 24 lakhs of annual tons. 
From what has been said above, it seems reasonable to conclude that the chances 
of the entire programme being implemented within the next two or three years 
TO poor More ume will be necessary, and, very probably, more money also. 

Experience must show ffie practicable rate of progress and necessiy cost, ffhe 

^ administrative, financial and 

techmcal ^^ents are perfected and the cultivators are properly organised 
to ^opemm with one another and with the local officers of c4L4t ^ow 
to tang about such 0 won is a question which admits ofTo rimple or 
ready-made answer. It is known, however orn,,. , , . . 

find the answer and perfea the arraneements For n * ^ 
may,therefoie,assJethatthetrS^S;nr! purposes, we 

m^-majodrrigatioaproiSpTO&ir"'"^™®®'^^^ 

irrigation schemes at pr^eitestiLS Cra^r^'"^^^^ 

and that they will yield, in reasonable time an 
of the order of (36+24, re,) 60 lakhs of anJSS 
wime shallwe be? WesMIuioe got tt, 

by mi. <^o-Jifth of what wo nud 
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35. Irrigation, of course, is not the only means of increasing yields. 
There is ‘fertilisation’— the effort to increase the supply of mineral fertilisers as 
well as organic fertilisers and green manure This effort merges in the various 
measures by which cultural practices are improved— the use of the right seed, 
proper preparation of the seed-bed and care of the seedh’ng, the protection of the 
growing pte against pests and diseases, etc Lastly, there are arrangements for 
redaiming waste land as well as land which has gone out of cultivation owing to 
the growth of deep-rooted weeds. The latter is closely linked to development of 
the use of tractors. There is no doubt that every one of these different types of 
schemes will contribute something towards the attainment of our target But 
how much would that contribution be and when shall we get it ? In attempt- 
ing to answer this question, we enter the aiena of high debate— for we deal, 
mostly, in opinion. There are few reliable statistics based on adequate 
experience in the country. We have, instead, varying moods of optimism 
and pessimism 

Data regarding responses to the use of mmeral fertiliseis are coming in, in 
recent years, and we ate perhaps already m sight of a firm basis for quantitative 
assessments. Even then, we should pass beyond the purely technical rela- 
tionship between quantities of fertihsers and quantities of additional yield We 
should count the cost— as we have done about urigation We should take 
account of the arrangements necessary for ensunng that tbe_ fertihsers are 
distributed at a price at which it will be remunerative for the cultivators to use 
them on the production of foodgrains Here again, we should face the fact that 
we Me probably up against the impossibihty of pi ogress without subsidisation 

When we turn from mineral fertihsers to all other measures for the improve- 
ment of cultural practices, it is extremely difficult to achieve a reahstic and 
measurable basis such as we need when we are deahng with the vitally important 
issue of assessing the prospects of food supply of the people 

36. The test ofthis section IS devoted to a purely subjective assessment, 
by the present writer, of the prospect for increase of agriculmral productivity 
The assessment is not based on any stausocal projection of ‘natural’ growth ; 
for we may be sure it would be very small— probably neghgible. It is assumed 
that the preponderant part, if not the whtde, offumie daodopmem mil be scatred 
as a result of public woihs mluch soillnot be fully sef-fwancmg, as tcell as by 
state-aided and state-subsidised prmtecffoit on a nation-mde scale On this 
basis, the question is not merely what is tcdinologically feasible (Uiough that 
is very important), but also how much unremuncratitc outlay and how much 
subsidy ate involved. The idea that development can be achieted uitliout 
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counting the cost is unpractical Concentration on subsidised development of 
agncultural productivity mH involve a corresponding retardation of the efibrt 
to improve commuiucationSj housing, hygiene, health, education and the ameni- 
ties of life. There are limits to the extent to which such developments can be 
retarded without creating so much disappointment and discontent as to 
prejudice the success of the whole conception of planned development 

37. Our present level of gross area sown (reckoning the double-crop area 
more than once) IS 32 crores. Wiat is it likely to be in 1981 ? It is suggested 
that 35 crores is probably about the limit We have foun 4 in Chapter I, good 
r^ons for behoving tiiat India has already brought under cultivation ' an 
exceptionally large proportion of usable land It is common knowledge that 
over very large areas, land which should have been reserved for use as wood- 
land or pasture has been brought under the plou^ In a great many villages 
we shall indeed need a car^ly organised suw^ of waste lands, in order to 
localise all the areas which it would sail he possible to reclaim and bring under 
cultivation without recessive subsidisation In the course of such surv^ we shall 
have to ascertdn the diffeient forms of state-aid necessary for bringing them under 
cultivation. It would, however, be unjustified optimism to imagine that very 
large areas of land which would yield a return commensurate with the labour 
of cultivation— even after subsidised reclamation— will be found very quickly. 
Progress in this respea, will be both small and slow. 

It IS possible to increase crop-acreages, without extension of cultivation to 
waste land, if we can increase double-cropping Here again we already have 
av^Targe proportion under double-cropping. The duration of soil moisture 
^ e principal hmiting fector and it is doubtful whether there can be much 
increase, except pan passu with the growth of irrigation— espedally irrigation 
under pnvate wells 


The aMumption that the aop-aaeage under both heads can be increased by 
3 TOtes of acres before 1981 is probably optimistic, but not perhaps unpisti- 

frare 5° i?^° ®“«ase of produc- 

of wlds of unirriratp^!^' ^ respresenting the average of tiie lower range 
rn of husbandly It is necessaw 

or other m’ciisurrafor^r^ merged productivity consequent on irrigation 

one AKXUAi. ton on every 8 acres newh 

haps err on the side of raomism Ij-t «op-acreage would per- 

agn^ltUTAl productivity- of the order of 40X0! «Tnl " " 
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38, We liave reviewed the fees and figures about irrigation at consider- 
able length. We have now got 5 croresofacres of irrigated crops. How many 
acres of irrigated crops shall we have in 1981 ? The First Five Year Plan 
budgets for an increase of irrigated area of the order of 2 • 8 crores of acres. The 
budgeted increase is certainly feasible, tiiough not within the time. There will 
also, no doubt, be scope for further inaeases. Let us take a long-term view, 
in the full knowledge that every lakh of acres newly added to the irrigated area 
will render the addition of another lakh more difficult and more costly. What 
shall we assume as the final result of this uphill struggle— 4 crores of acres ? 
Shall we succeed in increasing the irrigated area of about 5 crores of acres (built 
up during some thousands of years)— by about 80 per cent— to about 9 crores 
within the next thirty years. Let us assume that we set this long-term target 
fer ourselves and attain it, through a succession of Five Year Plans. What 
would be the result ? If we attribute to irrigation the difference between the 
average yield of irrigated craps and the average yield of unirrigated crops— we 
would be justified in taking credit for one annual ton for every five new acres 
of irrigation*. [ In this, we do not take credit for better manuring or other 
improvement of cultural practices. This comes later ] We shall get a total 
increase of productivity of the order of 80 lakh ANNUAL tons by irrigation. Let us 
add this to the result of inaeasing aop-acreage, already mennoned We shall 
get inaeased productivity of the order of 120 lakhs of annual tons. 

39. Let us now take into account all other methods of increasing the 
yield per acre— mineral fertilisers ; green manuring ; better rotations calcula- 
ted to improve soil fertility ; the so-called Japanese method of rice cultivaton j 
improved seeds (alrmdy toown) , improved seeds which may be expected 
to be thrown up by research within the next ten years ; contour-bunding 
and dry-fetiumg ; better protection aganst pests and diseases ; and greater 
care and attention to all the processes of cultivation. Every one of these measures 
will undoubtedly help. We should count on them— but we should not count on 
them indefinitely, hi particular, we should re&ain liom making a double count 
of the results attributable to irrigation and to manures— once separately, and 
once ^n when assessing the value of particular methods of improving yields 
per acre. We should steer dear ijf a common mistake ahich consists in 
confusing these improoements of methods of cultivation which enable us to secure 
the same yield per acre with less labour, with others ahich help to increase 
the yield per acre. The former (however beneficial) are not relevant to 
the present discussion. Finall}', there is the tendenej- to attribute increased 

•!£ land is reclaimed from imste and is alio broij^timder imsalicn, ire a .5 Jme l/Stll of a per 

acre 00 rccIaoiatioQ of a toa par acre w eJirw** oa i{n2atoa 
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yields to changes m the system of ownership and management of laud. What 
sort of land reform is calculated to improve farming efficiency is a question on 
which diverse views are (and will continue to be) held But we should be 
carefiil to distinguish between efficiency in the realisation of technologidal 
possibihttes which otherwise exist, and the creation of new possibilities. No 
measures of land reform will add to the technological possibilities of cultivation 
WeO-conceived reforms will remove impediments to their realisation ; ill- 
conceived changes will create new impediments. Let ns not put ‘ co-operative 
forming ‘collectivization’, ‘redistribution of land’ and so forth in the same 
category as water, manures, and improved seed and add up targets of increases 
attributed to each of them separately The upshot of all the genuine possi- 
bilities which do certainly exist cannot (m the opinion of the present writer) be 
put hi^er than the combined efect of the two targets already mentioned — i. e., 
BO lakhs of MtNUAi tons The scale of effiirt needed to secure this result may be 
indicated by the break up of the total into three equal parts as shown below: 

Fv St, Fa ty lakhs of aummi. torts to be secured by concentrating the use 

of mineral fertiliseis (whose use can be stepped up considerably with 
advantage) improved seeds and improved cultural methods from 
about 2 caores of acres of land having an assured supply of water ; 

Secondly,— Faty lakhs of anncai. tons to be secured in the same way as 
above but without the concentrated use of mineral fertilisers, from 
about 4 crores of acres of land having a reasonably satisfectorv supply 
ofwaterjand 

Thvdly,- Forty lakhs of annual mbs to be secured by better cultivation 
of about 8 crores of acres of unirngated land situated in areas with 
lowrainfolL This is the most conjectural item, because known methods 
(eg, contour-bunding and dry forming) mi^t not suffice for this 
purpose On the otiier hand, if intensive research could ^ve us some 
improved seed similar to the ‘hybrid com’ of America, the proposed 
programme may be over-ftlfiUed. 


AO. AtffieendofaUthis.ourestimateoiincreaseofagricnltuial produc- 

mut) B sail only 240 lakhs of annual tons; of which me^kth is to be 
scOTcd by mc^e of ai^ge under crop; one-third by increase of acreage under 

T;'^°’‘^'^^^;?!Jr?°‘^°^“‘^“®5’ieldperac^^ than 
imgation. T/ns increase mil fall aort of ow needs h^ore 1971. It mil be iust 
abm snSiamio ooacane Ae present shortages and meet ora grZmrZ 
md onr mm, her racked 4S crores- which wiB occur round^bom 
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each more dfficult than its predecessor, and embarked on the fourth. If even 
then, our population is still gromng unchecked, what ate the prospects of our 
being able to contmue to force the development of agricultural productivity so as 
to keep pace with it. Of course, there will never be a point of time at which it 
can be said that the last improvement has been effected. But if we draw the 
moral correctly ftom the many unmistakable signs which go to show that the law 
of diminishing returns is in effective operation, we should make up our mind 
to face the feet that our effort to keep pace mA unchecked grouA of population 
is hound to fml at some point. If the analysis of the subject contained in this 
chapter is even approximately valid, we should be able to go one step further 
and this point ly saying that it is the time at which our total number reaches and 
passes 4 S crores. 


C — Improvident Matermty : reduction targets 

Let us ACCEPT the position that we shall not be able to overcome our 
existing shortages and also in addition keep pace with' the unchecked growth of 
population Then, what Mows— that food shortage will grow and grow until it 
ends in a breakdown of food distribution and return of femine and pestilence ? 
That is indeed a dark prospect which 1943 warns us to fece as a possibility. 
But not all events which are possible are probable, and very few are inevitable . 
After all, we have been failing to keep pace with the growth of population for about 
thirty years and the life of the people is still being earned on, though not without 
visible adverse results We must study the trend of these results in the past, 
in order to have a realistic idea of what to expect in future. 

42. Fast, It IS certam that if agricultural productivity fails to keep pace with 
the growth of population, our need for imported foodgrains will increase steadily. 
We may do with a htde less m a year Mowing a good monsoon, and need a 
httle more m a year Mowing a bad one ; but there is a norm above and below 
which these fluctuadons* take place It is this norm which has steadily increased 
durmg the past 30 years ; and it is certain to go up in the future also, unless the 
development of productivity keeps pacewhh the growth of population. Round 
about 1951, we reckoned that the average shortage of foodgrains required to be 

*Incidsntally,thi3eyeittojearflucWiUonsvnnoportnecdswiUbconlrafractiOB ofthc >ear to jc;r 

fluctuations of production. 
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made good by imported stocks was 34 JaHbs of tons. ' Tins was the level of the 
norm at that time At what rate willit rise in future ? Our current rate of con- 
sumpdon of foodgrains is 4 '/» maunds (or one-sixth of one ton) psf capita per 
annum Our current rate of increase of population is about 47 la^ each year. 
Suppose there is no devepolment at all, ^ our import norm increase by as 
much as 8 lakhs of tons per annum, from each year to the next ? \?111 the import 
norm be 74 lakhs of tons per annum in 1956 ? We touched on this question before* , 
and our answer must be in the negative Experience shows that in conitions 
of growing food shortage, eoety newly added consumer does not set up the^ same 
demand as the average of aU existing consumers. This is somewhat similar to 
die fact that, eoery acre newly added to culamion does not add to productivity 
to the same extent as the average acre <f existing cultioatm. We have not 
succeeded in tratiig the causes of the phenomenon sufficiently dearly to indi- 
cate what the future will be like in this respect. It is probable that consump- 
tion rates will dot be found to be susceptible of reduction to the same extent 
in future as in the past. Let us assume that so long as conditions of food shortage 
continue, the demand set up by eoery newly added consumer will be only one-htdf 
of the existing aoerage rate of consumption. On that assumption, our import 
nonn will rise only by 4 lakhs tons per annum for some years to come even if no 
development took place. And if some development (which is significant though 
msuffident to keep pace with the growtii of population) takes place, there will 
be so much less inoease in the import norm 


43. We may daiify this conclusion by more predse statement as foliows : 

If D lakhs of ANNUAL tons is the devdopment of agricultural productiviiy 
actually achieved beetwen the year 1951 and the year 1951+W ; flien we may 
assume (for the present as a working nde) that the import norm would rise to 
34 + 4 hl— Y lakhs of tons per annum by the year 1951+ W. If we can ke^ 
up a bare m i nim um of devdopment of agricultural productivity at the rate of 
5 lakhs ANNUAL tons every year, we should just succeed in raising average produc- 
tion of foodgrains by 4 lakhs tons every year. This might probably be just 
suffidcnt to stabilise our import norm at the level already reached, and also keep 
applies distributed withoutnoticeablehardshiporbreakdown. If, however, we 
do not keep up eom this mmimum rate cf development of agricultural produc- 
tivity and if at the same time we dtsmamle our ‘state trading system' also, then 
mshcdl have lost cotml over supplies and prices of foodgrains and the drift 
mards eventual breakdown will have started. If, while- tins drift was 
proceeding, a world war should begin and external 'supplies get cut off— the 

• (f. Qapicr IV, para 6C, 
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him mU Jme fallen. The people in all parts of the country must pass throu^ 
the Valley of the Shadow as the people of Bengal did in 1943. That is an extiEme 
contingency. If, however, we are able to secure imports which are not too & 
short of the norm indicated by the formula and if we keep up our state ttadmg 
system and distribute available supplies equitably, without giving rise to panic, 
it should be possible to carry on for a long time without breakdown In other 
words. It IS not as if theie are only two possibilities— complete success or total 
failure. The stalemate at present reached in our struggle with food shortage 
may continue for a long tune. 

44. It will be said that this is an excessively pessimistic appraisal of the 
future based on a wrong approach to the whole problem The n^t approach, 
it will be said, is to base ourselves on the expenence of other countries (notably 
Great Britain) which developed much greater dependence on imported food 
supplies when their population was expan ing rapidly. These counties have 
not only not come (to grief, they have raised the nutntional standard of their 
people. Why should we fed to do the same ? The right answer to our problem, 
accordmg to this view, is not to concertate excessively on forcing the growth 
of agricultural productivity but to industrialize the country more rapidly, 
export more and more of our industrial produets ; and buy enough food from 
foreign countries to meet the needs ofour growing numbers without stintmg. 

It is true that Great Bntain developed in this way during the last 
century. It is equally true that the deteimmation of certain other countries to 
develop m the same wayaeated stresses and strains which led to two World 
Wars. It seems most unlikely that any other country with a larger and growmg 
populanon will develop in that way hereafter. Great Britam was fortunate 
because she was first m the field and developed her industnes and foreign trade 
at a tune when the productivity of cultivation m the world as a whole was develop- 
ing at a fester rate than the population of the world as a whole. It was then pos- 
sible for productivity of cultivaaon to move so fest mamly because a whole New 
World was being opened up by modem tiansportatton. Vu-gm land with 
fertile sod was plen^ and yielded an abundant return in relaUon to the eflbrt 
and expense mvolved in bringing it under cultivation. We have seen m earher 
chapters that there are a number of difiermt mdications all of which pomt to 
the feet that this was an exceptional phase of human history, and that anyone 
who regards it m the hght of a recurring normal feature of human life has not got 
the correct perspeenve During the last few decades the populanon of very large 
parts of the world has been growmg fester than the produenvity of its culnva- 
tion, and — over maeasingly large areas — development is ceasmg to come about 
‘ 03011311 / , It has to be forced Food expprtmg countries tend to get fewer and 
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their exportable surpluses tend to become less abundant* Food importing 
countries tend to increasOj as also the quantities they need to buy. In these 
drcumstances, food importing countries should, in their otm interests, 
limit then demands voluntarily, co-operate in buying available supplies 
at fair prices and sharing them equitably according to need. If instead of 
doing this, they adopt the policj' mentioned abotc. oie., to force the exports 
of industrial products and rely on the purchasing poncr thus acquired in 
order to back steadily inacasing demands for food, they would only succeed 
in injuring tiicmselves The supplies available for international distri- 
bution will remain much the same ; the price of food will go up and increasing 
quantities of industrial products will have to be sold in order to procure thc'samc 
amount of food ^ Available stipplies will be distributed unfairly and the indus- 
trially weakest will go to the wall, however urgent their need. These results arc 
bound to follow unless the food exporting countries of the world inaease agri- 
cultural productivity at a faster rate than their own rate of growth of population 
^produce increasing mrplusa 10 maulimermn^ defiats in Mia and Birope. 
This wih not happen It follows that industrialisauon is not the answer 
to the food problem ; the widespread belief to the contrary is a fallafl'. 
based on a misreading of histoiy 


This does not me® that development of industry is unnecessary or 
umpottant Far fiom it But, we should be clear about why we need it. V? 
ne^ It, m order to provide ourselves with those goods and seniccs which add 
and convemfflces ofLfc and to make life and work less laborious 

'ha develop- 
ment of agncultural productivity. ^ 


45 So to, we have reached two inclusions One is • that we cannot 

do. mothris . thattfwedonotgrowmDrefood,wemusteat less food. 

mak^^^dthMwe'SSwOTm^^ fallows that we should 
should realise that it is unpiovidem ^ ^ 

m numbers mdefinitely without taldng toK 
duldrea’sehUdienaretohveja^f shouU "“drenand our 

metease as soon as possible. resolve to put an end to this 


* Relevant data on thJ* phenomena wiU b* ii,.m j * 
lice. T^““8li««»omewhailessd.Ecclnn^^y,^^^ Utepnsmon 

IS unmistakable abi 
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46. This is all very well. We may resolve on what we please. 'That is 
easy enough. But can tins resolve be put into execution ? Is it possible to 
bring about a substantial reduction pf ie rate of growth of our numbers— let 
alone a complete stoppage of inciease— sufSdently quickly to make a matenal 
difference to the prospect for 1981 (which is what we ate considenng) ? 

The last section was devoted to an exposition of the implications of the 
effoit to raise agncultural productiviqt at a fast enough rate so as to keep pace 
with the unchecked growth of populaaon The conclusion was reached that 
even with the best efforts we would probably succeed in increasmg produc- 
tivity only by about one-third of the present level j whereas it is necessary that 
the increase should be m excess of one-half of the present level, if we are to 
succeed in ‘keepmg pace’. That was why we reached the conclusion that 
the effort to ‘keep pace’ with unchedced growth of populaaon until 1981 was 
impracticable How do we know that the effort to limit births and arrest the 
growth of population is any less impracncable ? That is the cniaal question 
we have to answer Before answering it, let us note and briefly dispose of a few 
other aspects of this highly contenUous subject. 

47. In recent years, the population problem is debated m almost all countries 
of the world and very vatymg views are held Firsts there are those who hold 
that the practice of contracepuon is sinfiiL A smful thing could not be necessary 
or desirable or other than harmful in every way. Therefore, they feel it their 
duty to prevent the spread of this practice As, however, few people ate now-a- 
days willmg to accept prohibitions without explanation, they proceed to explain 
that the growth of population presents no problem at all or that the problem 
can be solved in many different ways which will not mvolve the use of contracep- 
tion It would be a mistake to under-estunate the force of this taboo. This force 
does not depend on the soundness of the reasons adduced in support of it , but 
on the respect which is justly due to religion generally, and to the opinion of all 
people who are manifestly sincere and disinterested If we recall the feet that, 
only recently, the World Health Or^msation felt compelled to avoid even con- 
sidering this subject, we must count it a fortunate circumstance that the 
religious ftith of most of our people is not bound up with this taboo. It is, 
therefore, easier for us— while afiinning due respect for religion, morahty and the 
mtegrity of family life— to insist that the question whether connacepnon is good 
or bad for the people shall be considered in the hght of uninhibited reason. 

48. Secondly, there ate those who are qmte convinced of the complete 
absence of any necessity for any effiirt to resttam the growth of population : 
the population may grow to any extent — it is always possible to organise their 
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activities in such a way as to produce the food and ail other goods and services 
needed for an ever-rising standard of living for all of them. To them, it is 
unnecessary that there should be enough land ; the secret of mana^g with less 
and less land per a^ica is simple- coUecti™ itl But how can we get the same 
amount of food ftom less and less land even if the land were to be coIlectivEed ’ 
We ate told that we may safely leave this to science It is, it seems, an ob- 
served feet that those people who make M use of science develop technology at a 
fester rate than the growth of population Collectivization of landp/its technology 
means adequate fcod for all the people— no matter what the quantitative relation 
may be between the land and the people Thatisthebehef. It is not so much 
a belief in science as saencolatry. This new rehgion comes in handy for a 
school of though which is on prmdple, opposed to admitting that the 
shortage of land could be an operative cause (£ poverty at any time For'if 
It can be operative in future, it might be operative already. If this belief gmns 
ground, it would weaken a political and economic doctrine which attributes 
the hardships of the poor exclusively to die wickedness of the less poor. And 
no opinion which has such an effect can be true Most people, however, do not 
reason this out at all They are concerned witii the result— all people should 
get all the food they need This is happening in other countries ; and they are 
determined that it must happen in India also. Since science does seem to work 
wonders in so many other ways, why should it fed in this purpose? To such 
people, the answer must be ; “Yes, you are right But, if you believe in science, 
you must beheve in it fully. Science has placed in your hands the means ot 
reducing births, just as much as of redudng deaths or of mcreasmg the yield of 
crops You should use aU of them equaUy well You should not combme a 
scientific approach to agnculture, hygiene and medicme with an unscientific 
approach to contraception.” 


49 TlmMy, there are those who agree that the growth of popiilatioa should 
te checked i but maintam that there is no need for die Government to mix 

thatrpCjn3^fa“mt;SrvS.Ts“^^^ 

thereducdonofrhebirthratevriU^irC&eo^f? 

tion of their own accord in order to preserve Lf contacep- 

Others say drat high standards of living (esoedalfe an ^ f 
tem food) wdhnduce physiological 

m the number of children bom, even without tho™ “ reduction 

Anj^iay. both schools agree ft Cnv™ ™<«cepdon. 
212 ™ Government have solved the 
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problenij the people will see to it that the problem stays solved and does not 
reappear. That iSj no doubt, comforting. But what is to happen if it is true 
that you'cannot solve the problem unless you have checked the growth of 
population beforehand ? 

50. Thatbrmgsusbadctothecrudal question of practicability, still to be 
answered: Which is more difficult— checking the growth of population or 
keepii^ pace with the unchecked growth of population ? Obviously, the 
answer is bound up with the state of public opinion on the subjea. 

_ It was nearly 37 years ago when Shri P. K. Wattai, the pioneer of Indian 
thought on this subject, published his luminous essay “The Population Problem 
in India — a Census Study". At that time he likened his effort to “the intru- 
sions on the peace of mind of an occupied and self-satisfied pubhc by faddists 
who put up then umbrellas and insist that it is raining when every good man of 
the world knows that the sun is shining”. He judged the mood of the public 
aright. 

Since then many able writers, scholars, scientists, economists and men of 
religion have carried on the debate— while the world and India were changing 
rapidly, and the problem grew and became visible to the naked eye. Withm 
the laa few years, pubhc interest has grown enormously. There is widespread 
and continuous discussion in the press, the platform and among social workers. 
At the same time, the practice of contraoqition is beginning to take root among 
wide sections of the urban inteihgentia— the people who are hardest hit by 
recent economic changes. 

This movement of public opinion has rm> acquired coheience, crystallisation 
and a sense of direction with the publication, by the Planmng Commission, of its 
report on the First Five Year Plan. 

51. The views expressed by the Planmng Commission are extracted below : 

“The recent increase m the population of Indio and the pressure exercised 
on the limited resources 0 f the country have brought to the forefiont the urgeniy 
of the problem of famdy planning and population control The application 
of medical knowledge and social care has lowered the death-rate, while the birth- 
rate remains fitirly constant This has led totheiapidracrcasein the growth 

'ofpopulauon While a lowering of the birth-rate may occur as a result of 
nnptovements m the standards of Itving, sudi nnprovements are not likely to 
materialise if there is a concurrent increase of populauon It is, therefore, 
apparent that populatton control can be achieved only by the reduction of the 
buth-iate to the extent necessary to stabilize the population at a level consistent 
with the reqniiemcnts of nauonal economy This can be secured only by the 
reahsanon of the need for fttnily limitation on a wide scale by the people. The 
mam appeal for fiunily pl annin g is based on considerations of the health and 
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welfereofthefemily. Famdylimitatioaorspacmgofthechildraiisnece^ 
and desirable m order to secure better health for the mother and better care 
and upbnnging of children. Ttaures direaed to this end shouldj therefore, 
form part of the public health pragramme 

“All progress m this field depends, on creatmg a sufficiently strong 
motivation in favour of family planning m die minds ofthe people and, next, 
on providing the necessary advice and service based on acceptable, effident, 
harmless and economic methods But diese presuppose (i) mtensive studies 
about the attitudes and motivations affecting family size and techmques and 
procedures for the education of the public on femily planning, and (2) field 
eqienments on different methods of femily plannu^ as trell as medical and 
technical research 

“A programme for femily limitation and populatimi control should : 

(a) obtain an accurate picture of the fectoxs contributing to the rapid popula- 
tion increase m hidia , 

(A) discover suitable techmques of forntly planmng and devise methods 
by tvhich knowledge of these techniques can be widdy dissenunated ; 
and 

(c) make advice, on femily planning, an integral part of the service of 
Government ho^itals and public health agencies 

“A sum of Rs 65 lakhs has been allocated the Cential Government 
m the Plan, to the Ministry of Health for a femily planning programme. 

“This programme includes . 

(1) The provision, in Government hospitals and health centres, of advice 

on methods of femily planning for married persons who require 
such advice Medical Officer workmg at hospitals and health centres 
like maternity and child wdfeie clinics should give advice to women 
regarding family planning when such advice is necessary for health 
reasons If a doaor feels that a woman patient cannot undergo again 
the stiain of pr^ancy and partuntion without danger to hedth, 
it IS obviously the duQr of the doaor to give such advice as is necessary 
to enable the person to prevent conception hi these circumstances, 
the doaor would be justified in suggesting any chemical, mechanical 
or biologial methods of contractption or sterilizatiOD as may be 
mdicatcd for the mdindual case The giving ofadvice on birth 
control has bem a procedure allowed bj' the Miustty of Health in 
U KL m medical centres mamtamed by the local authorities 

(2) Field experiments on diflfercnt metiiods of femily planning for the 

purpose of drtcnmning their 5 intability,accq 3 tability and effectiveness 
indifferent sections of the population! Ifit can be demonstrated that our 
people, particularly those hviig in rural areas, can be educated to accept 
the rhythm method and use it as a practical method of limiting 
family growih, Governmental support should be extended to the pro- 
pagation of this method From the point ofview of avoiding cnonniras 
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expenditure as well as that of securing the ethical values that 
community life would gam by the self-imposed restramt which the 
rhythm method involves, it would seem desuable to try out 
this method fully and thus ascertam its practicabihty Whether the 
rhythm method is arable of wide application m the commum^ with 
adequate results or not, actual eiqterimentation alone can tell 
Research and experiments need not however be confined to a sitig fp 
method. There are numerous voluntary agencies which are currently 
propagatmg the sjuead of information on family planning and the 
use of chemical and mechanical contraceptives Their activities 
would need support 

Development of suitable procedures to educate the people on femily 
planmng methods . D^)ensive means of rapidly educatmg the 
public in matters relating to family size wiH have to be evolved if 
large-scale reduction m the national binb-tate is to be obtamed 
Scientific techniques are available to assess the effect of mass edu- 
cational campaigns These techniques should be used to develop 
educational programmes suitable for the different economic and social 
sections of the population. 

(4) Collection, from represeoiative sections of the population, of mfonna- 
_ tion on reproducuvepatttans, and on attitudes and motivations affect- 

mg the size of the femily . The reproducuve pattein m any population 
IS largely detentunedby socsbI and cultural fkctors whidi may differ 
'fiom one area to anodier. A thorough investigation of the ditonocs 
in attitudes and motivations towards family size and of the fbctois 
responsible for produoi^ such differences is important Research 
along these lines is neoess^ if we are to understand the particular 
sentiments and aspirationsto which programmes offamilylimitatiim m 
various sections of the popnlauon should appeal 

(5) Study of the inter-relationshqis between economii^ social and population 

changes . The information obtained by such studies will form the 
necessary background for the formulation of a national population 
pohey and the development of appropriate measures for population 
plnnning based 00 foctual information 

(6) CoUectmg and studyn^ mfonnation about different methods of femily 

plannin g (based on saentifically tested experience m India and abroaiQ 
and malung such'mfoimatioa available to professional workers. 

(7) Research into the physiological and medical aspects of human fertility 

and Its control 

“It IS considered that the problems of population and family planning 
may be divided mto those relating to ; 

I. Fohey and approadi, and 
2 Research and progmmmes. 
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Two conmuttees have accordingly been consntnted It would also appear 
desirable to set up at a later date a population commission to assess the population 
problem, consider difierent views hdd on the subject of population control, 
appraise the results of experimental studies and recommend measures m the 
field of fiimily plannmg to be adopted by the Government and the people" 


52 That is as fet as we have reached today in the evolution of pubhc 
opinion about tins highly contentious subject, dieting voices are still heard, 
but the ultimate outcome of the debate is no longer in much doubt. People 
are mtmg to hdicoe that population control u necessary and that it is uidikely 
to come aiout gmcMy enough unless Goaremnent took some steps to bring it 
about. That is a gi eat adoance. But we are not yet sure how we are going to set 
about the task of mducmg the people to hmit births It seems so visionary— 
almost unreal— when we think about the villages which are five-sixths of 
the problem. We are also not very cleat in our mmd how much time we 
have in this matter. Perhaps limitation of births is merely a desirable tiling 
to be achieved in due time when it becomes pracacable. Or is it something 
about which it is essential in the national interest that definite results of a 
measurable character should be achieved withm a specified time ’ We do 
not taow j we ate not sure. We have not yet readied the point at which 
consideration of targets and pnoiities can be placed on the agenda But we 
must look ahead— as &t ahead as 1981 — and consider targets and priorities 
Otherwise, the efforts of Government Will prove to be inadequate and half- 
hearted The great advance already made in the evolution of public opinion 
may &il to take us anywhere. 


53 - Our appraisal of the possibilities of development of agricultural 
productivity has led us to the condusion that it might be possible to achieve 
moveraUmt^eofagriculturalptoductirity by about one-third of its present 

level- and thi^ould correspond to the needs of a total population strength 

ot45crores Hus may be reached someUme round about 1969 That would 
^us a maamum of atat 15 yeais for planned measures to limit births, to 
become effirave and yield results. It is not a very long period for such a large 
enterpnse; but it cannot also be said tn be far tw shL umS tS 

ciystallisation of ideas on targets and Sfe “ 
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be put in a form in which every one may perceive his or her own share of the 
collective obligation. It is in context that the conception of ‘improvident 
maternity’, which was touched upon in an earlier chapter, acqm’res practical 
importance. The birth rate is something for which responsibiUty can be 
fastened on no one. But the number of births which occur to a married coupie 
are, ex hypothesi, controliable by them Is it possible to specify a maximum 
number of child-births which every married couple can have without creating 
a national problem regarding the future of their offspring. There are reasons 
to believe that this is possible ; and that the number is three. Let us, therefore, 
d^ne ‘improvident maternity as a ehld-birth occurring to a mother scho has already 
given birth to three or more children, of whom at least one is alive. Let us also 
define the ‘ incidence of improvident matemit}' ’ as the figure obtained bj 
expressing the number of births of this nature as a percentage of all birtJis 
occurring in any particular area during any particular period of time. A relatively 
simple caleulation shows that if ae can put an end to improvtdait matenmy as 
thus defined, or at any rate reduce its incidence drastically, the excess of births 
orver deaths will be reduced to negligible numbers and a substantially stationary 
population achieved As this conclusion is important, the relevant calculation 
should be explained. 

55. It has been estimated that the incidence of improvident matenuty is, 
at present, somewhere between 40 per cent and 45 per cent in our country Out 
of every 40 birtlis which occur among every 1,000 people m tlie course of one 
year, 17 births are of this nanue. Suppose we succeed in inducing the people 
to avoid such birtlts. Our national birth rate would tiicn fall from 40 to 23. 
Our national death rate is at present 27. Out of theaydcatlis which occur among 
1,000 people in the course of one year there arc n children under 5 >e;ir. of 
age, of whom 7 are infants who have not completed one ye.ir of age. .A reduc- 
tion in the number of births from 40 to 23 is likely, thereforc. to be followed by 
arcducnonoftlicsc 11 dc.idisto6. In otiicr words, avoidence of impm.ident 
matemitj' will not only reduce the national birth rate from ',0 to 23’ but it wfl 
also reduce tlic national death rate from 27 to 22 at the .same time. 'Ihe net 
result will be to reduce the raicof .growih ofpopukition fromatxiji 15 p^r eem 
per decade to about one per cent per decade If improwdem m.-'temily i . not 
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doubt likely tktfteherdimiimtion of the death rate might be expected to 
occur as a result of general improvement of health standards. We may 
confidently expect this to be offiet by further diminution of the birth rate 
This will happen because the people who have got rid of improvident 
mateiruty will, ex Itypoihea, have aquired effective control over child-bearing. 
It will then be easy and natural for them to pass over from avoidance of 
‘improvidence’ to positive ‘prudence’. An increasmgly large proportion of 
mothers will limit themselves, of their own accord, to two children without 
being urged to do so Thus the feU in the birth rate may be expected to 
keep pace with the fall m the death rate. 

56 Let us, therefore, define our objective, not in the general terms already 
mentioned in paragraph 53 , but specifically in relation to improvident mater- 
nity The task before die nation is first of all to bring about such a change in 
the dimate of public opinion that every married couple will accept it as their 
duty (to themselves, to their frunily, and to that larger family— the nation) that 
they should avoid improvident maternity. The occurrence of improvident 
maternity should evoke social disapproval, as any other form of anti-social 
sdf-indulgeace This is necessary , te not enough There should be standing 
arrangements for ensuring that advice is given to every mamed couple on 
the various ways open to them for dischargmg this duty and to make available the 
necessary fealines In order to regulate the scale and tempo of planned 
measmes designed to achieve this purpose, the following target should be fixed i 
Tlie incidence of nnpramdent maternity shotdd be reduced from its present level of 
over 40 per cent to imdei 5 per cent wtthm IS years. 


57'_ trail be noted that we are movmg beyond the general statement that 
it is desirable for mothers to limit the total number of births, to space births, and 
soon Approacbingthesubjectfiom thepoint of view of national necessity, a 
Mgle ct^on limit is suggested for all Consistently with this approach it is 
immaterial if, m a particular case, the pecuniary circumstances of the fenily or 
thestateofhea^thofthemotheraresnchthatfurfhet maternity may be allowed 

0 occM and the offipnng supported without much difficult. TOether or not 
cannot- and hence it is ‘improvident 
matermty’ all thesame We this must be made dear beyond doubt, it is also 

SmcsL^offoeird' ^'\‘^®“’“^“o«>“aainthismatter between 
themtctcsts of the mdividual, of the family, and of the nation as a whole No 

elaborate argiment is necessary in order to show that if improvident matemitv 
hand, mothers wiU hve longer, healthier and happier fives, and cfiildren will 
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be better fed, better looked after, and acquire an altogether better start in life 
There will be an enormous reduction in the numbers of infints who die within 
a year of thar birth. If we can convert ourselves to the view that improvident 
maternity is a form of anti-social self-indulgence which all of us should avoid— 
and if we can equip- ourselves with the knowledge and the material means of 
avoiding it— ,we shall have done more to reduce human suffering and promote 
human happiness than by all other measures of econonuc and social planning 
combined. 

58. Let us suppose that the target for reduction of improvident maternity 
is accepted; and consider how to set about the task of attaining it. 

To begin with, we should be careful not to tush into the streets with 
trumpets and drums in order to preach the new faith and count the converts 
There will be need for something of that kind— but in due time The firet 
ph^e of the programme of measures must be devoted to thorough prepa- 
ration. Out of the total of 15 years which are available to us for the 
attainment ofthe target, the first phase would need at least three years from 
the word “go”. It may take as long as five years. The preparation should 
consist of two sets of measures, of which one may be described as the creation 
of orgamsation and the other as the standardisation of technique. Both arc 
equally important ; they should proceed, side by side. 

59. 'What sort of organisation shall we need ? It is clear that it must 
command the services of a sufficient number of workers, distributed over the 
whole country, in such a way that they will have friendly personal access to all 
mothers in the country, and effective opportunity to assist and advise tlicm 
No such organisation easts at present. Nor can one be aeated, whose function 
is limited solely to the dissemination of birth control appliances and advice 

TWs function must, therefore, be performed as a subsidian' activirj' of an 
organisation whose main function would embrace the whole field of maternity 
and child welftre. 
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births until we have completed our development programme in other respects. 
No. It is unnecessary to wait for the completion of the agricultural, industrial, or 
other economic devdopment programmes. It is not even necessary to wait for 
the devdopment of a M-fledged National Health Service. But it is necessary to 
isolate that fart of our health frogramme which relates to the provision of mater- 
nity and tdiild welfate semices ; give it top priority {dong with, say, irr^ation and 
ahead cf aU other devehpnieia) atid undertake accelerated developmeia of these 
services to the point at wlscji the needed organisation is created. 


60 How long will this take ? TOIitnotbehdduphke manyother health 
and education schemes by lack of trained personnd Obviously, the services 
of tamed personnd will be needed— qualified midwives will be essential. But 
the problem would be a manageable one if care is taken to locate, and fiilly 
uuhse, the services of all the ‘dais' whoaretobefoundinallpartsof the country 
— practising midwifery in its tradidonalform It is possible, even probable. 


They should be given simple training and instruction, advised and assisted by 
duly qualified midwives and hdped to perform their useful services better than 
they do at present. Those who render satisfectory service should be encouraged 
by payment of a modest bonus, to supplement thdr professional earnings. 
They should then be required, in return, to fimction in the villages as the agents 
ofrhematemity and child welfare centres Ifthisisdoneandthe number of 
duly qualified midwives is inaeased rapidly and substantially, the staff require- 
ments should be met. It is true that higher supervisory staff might be scarce 

for “long tune, buttheshortage can belargely made good by making the fullest 


. . . in]sis,many casfc neces- 
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In one sense, the activities of the Unit -will have to be contmued for an indefi- 
nite period— for there is scope for a great deal of research But certain tasks 
should be laid down as required to be completed within a specified time • 

(0 The Central Research and Information Unit should be required to 
recommend a few acceptable, efflaent, harmless aid ecmmtc methods 
which are suitable for being sponsored by Government. It is perfectly 
obvious that no one contracepnve appliance is likely to fulfil all the 
criteria equally well Ther^re, harmlessness alone should be the 
decisive test ; and cheapness the second most important consideratton 
One at least, among the recommended methods, should be based entirely 
on very cheap materials readily available in all parts of the country, 
even if the appliance is not entirely efficient or acceptable to all people. 

(it) This does not mean that metiiods of avoidance of undesired births 
other than those involvmg the use of contraceptive apphances are to be 
ignored On the contrary, they have an important part to play in achiev- 
ing the national purpose, and it should be the duty of the Central 
Research and Information Unit to formulate correct ideas and guidance 
on the subject : 

(a) The so called ‘rhythm method’ has received considerable pubhaty 
recently There is much difference of opmion about a somewhat 
comphcated version of this method, which is under mvestigation 
There is also a simpler veision, according to which people are merely 
advised to abstain fioin angugal relations dunng the middh-tlmd of 
every menstrual cycle It is not asserted that those who follow this 
simple rule of what may be called ‘conjugal temperance’ can be 
cettatn that conception will be avoided thereby It is fteely conceded 
that the ‘safe period’ is a misnomer and might not always be safe. 
But it is claimed that the observance of tins simple rule is calculated 
(m many cases though not all) to reduce the chances of conception 
very substantially If a large proportion of people living m a locahty 
observe the rule, it would be reflected in a material dirmnuuon of 
the birth rate of that locahty. Such a method will obviously be of 
no use to persons to whom certamty of avoidance of pregnancy 
is essential on grounds of health It is also useless to persons who 
have had three or more children already (m foe context of national 
policy envisagmg foe abolition of improvident maternity) But, if foe 
cl aim is verified to be correct, it may be very useful for married 
couples to practise ‘conjugal temperance’ during foe first decade 
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or SO of mairied life before they have had three children. It should 
be the duty of the Ceatral Research and Information Unit to formulate 
dear guidance on this matter. 

(i) Another non-appliance method of contraception which requires 
consideration is ’coitus mtemiptm' There is, at present, practical 
unanimity (of a somewhat disconcerting nature) about this subject 
among soaal workeis engaged in the popularisauon of birth control 
They dismiss it with a brief reference to neurasthema. Doubts 
about the wisdom of this attitude arise when one studies the 
report on an "investigation carried out by the Council of the 
Royal College of Obstetridans and Gynaecologists into ftmily 
limitation and its influence on human fertihty during the past 
five y^”, A few extracts will be found in Appendix VII. The 
statistics collected during this investigation prove that “among a 
group of couples married in 1935-39, all of whom had practised 
some form of birth control between marriage and 1946, as many 
as pCT cent had never employed any kind of appliance contta- 
repnves . Forty-four per cent is a very large proportion , and they 
0 not sem to have done so badly The finding is that “pregnancy 
rates dumg the practice of ‘non-appliance"^ birth control were 
femd to be about one-fifth higher than under apph'ance methods”, 
to ^^1™ proportion of people who successfully 

“Si-® “ P“t- 

enstaicp nf that this is not due to ignorance of the 

their use methods or a mere prejudice against 
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that a laige proportion of people who are unable or unwilling to use 
appliance methods of contiaceptton for one reason or other, might 
yet succeed m avoiding improvident maternity by the practice of 
'conjugal tempo aiice' tmtil three ckldren are bom and 'coitus 
intcrnipttis’ theieafta. If this possibibty can be confirmed by the 
Central Research and Information Umt, after careful study, the 
resulnng social gam would be enormous. 

(c) Apart from methods developed m foreign countries, it is possible 

that there ate also some mdigenous methods of a traditional nature, 
which are reasonably effective. There are references in old census 
reports to the behef that the tea garden coohes of Assam have long 
pracased some effective method of contraception. This may or 
may not he the case now, but an effort should be made to locate 
indigenous methods which may be locally well-known but not 
generally talked about. 

(d) There is a good deal of ignorance over the whole subject of conjugal 

relauons. This is due, as the Royal Comnussion observes, “to the 
fuiuve an that clmgs to the subject. Despite the efforts of 
orgamsations and mdividuals, through books and pamphlets and 
other educational means, to impart contraceptive Imowledge m a 
healthy context, many persons still acquire the information only 
through dealers m pornography and firom furtive talks” It should 
be the duty of the Central Research and Informauon Unit - 
to cleanse the atmosphere and let m ftesh air. 

(m) Apart from appliance methods and non-apphance methods of con- 
traception, there is the method of stenhsation— espeaally of the male 
The tedmique is beheved to be makmg good progress m recent years. 

The clann is made that the rumor operation mvloved is safe, effective 
and firee ftom any disabhng effect both finm the pomt of view of general 
health and the contmuance of normal conjugal relauons If this is true 
and IS brought home to the people, stenhsanon of the male may become 
an unportant part of the methods by which unprovident maternity 
IS avoided. It is understood that the rapid expansion of facihties 
needed for meetmg a rapidly giowmg demand will not present any for- 
midable difficulty Provision of authontauve gmdance on this subject 
will be very valuable''' 

•Paragraph deals with volmiaty resort to sterihsaMon b7 people who wish to avoid improvident 
autenaty. It has nothing to do with the piopoal that people suffering from certain ^es of diseases 
sh o ul d be compulsarily sterilised— a very different matter. 
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62, 'RMe these preparations regarding organisation and standardisation 
of methods are proceeing, those agencies which arc already working in this field 
(mainly m cities) should be acuvely encouraged and assisted to develop their 
activities Expenence and information which become available thereby should 
be fully uohsed by the Central Research and Information Unit, ^en the 
preparations are completed and the responsible authorities are satisfied that 
they are ready, the second phase should commence A nauon-wide campaign 
should be launched for the elimination of improvident matenuty from the life 
of the people The campaign should be explained to the people in villages, 
as well as towns as a national movement designed to achieve a social reform 
indispensable for assunng the safety of the nanon and promoting the welfare 
of Its mothers and children It will be essential for the success of this campagn 
that It should be launched and directed by a national orgara’sanon of women 
social workers, which should have actively helped earlier in the development 
of matermty and child w dfere services The educative campaign should receive 
pohncal backing at the highest level. The elected representatives of the people 
who ate members of Village Pandiayats, Municipal Councils and District 
Boards should personally take aenve interBt in the progress of the campaign 
in their areas 


Once the mind of the people has been won, the rest will be easy. The 
reco^endedpracuceswiU spread, and the adnee and facilities provided 
by the matemty and child welfare centres will be readily utilised. Prog- 
less^eved ftom year to year can be precisely measured by the statistics of 
"f fi, complete and accurate 

Central Government and 

that bOa 1 ms ike lowest iM'daice 

counmes of the world. Why shoiM among all the 

demonstrably goodfor mote andSgdTra-^TwV h '"“‘^1“ 

have adopted without anv heln nr P“>P*“ 


63. Obviously, al this will cost mnnw- r 

We cannot be sure about this until n, money will be needed . 

“““■’“'^^^“^“^tmgdieendofthe preparatory 
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phase of the whole programme. But some idea, however tentative) is necessary 
at least in order to get a dnnensional picture. The subject was discussed m 
this light by the present writer with Dr. T. Lakshminarayana, the Adviser 
of the Planmng Commission on Health Programmes A tentative estunate 
drawn up by hun is included among the papers pnnted as Appendix VII 

His conclusion is that the expenditure chargeable to public funds will be 
approximately half-a-rupee per head of populanon, as the cost of providing mater- 
nity and child welfare services in the manner described This will be the annual 
recurring expenditure required when the services are fiiUy developed , the 
expenditure will be smaller during the preparatory phase when the services 
are bang built up. 

For a poor country with a large and growmg populauonj half-a-mpee 
per head is not a small sum; it is quite a lot of money. We have to face the fact 
We must consider the problem on the basis that the growth of population cannot 
be checked unless there are maternity and child welfare services ; anS we cannot 
have such services unless we find the money for it If the cost is fairly shared 
between the Central Government; the State Government and the local body 
concerned, it should not press unduly heavily on any of them 

64. We may now hark back to paragraph 46, where the crucial question 
was formulated : If the effort to develop agnoiltural productivity with such 
rapidity as to overcome present shortages and keep pace with unchecked growth 
of populauon until 1981 is impracticable, is the effort to hmit buths and arrest 
the growth of population any less impracticable ? The answer, it is now sugges- 
ted, IS in the aSnuative. It would be idle, in any case, to maintam that there 
IS any soluuon for our population-land-food problem which does not call for 
difficult, costly and sustamed effort over an extended period of a type for which 
no precedent exists in history. We have already embarked on such effort. 
What we have now got to do is to take stock of the enare problem, and not 
merely the reflection of it over the limited period covered by one Five Year 
Plan or two. We should take a long-term decision envisaging the complete 
solution of the problem If we find, on a long-term view, that more than one 
course is open to us, we should choose the one which is less difficult, less costly 
and more likely to solve the problem permanently 

The general tenor of the conclusion to which we are led by the analysis 
made in dus chapter may be stated as below : 

The effort to overcome present shortages and keep pace with unchecked 
growth of population until 1981 involves the development of agricultural 
productivity by 380 lakhs of annual tons. 
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If the effort to develop agncultuial productivity is combined with -a 
simultaneous effort to reduce the incidence of improvident maternity to 
about five per cent, it will be sufficient to limit the development of 
agricultural producnvity to 240 lakhs of mm tons. 

The fnrmer is unlikely to cost less than the latter or prove to be more 
practicable The latter offers a permanent solution of the problem, while 
the fnrmpr does not The former opens up a prospect of indefimtc 
duranon of hard labour without immediate results. The latter will be 
rewarded by visible reduction of human suffering and promotion of 
human happmess while the effort is still proceeding. The choice is 
dear. 


D — Conclusion 

Wb have comb to the end ofour attempt to projea our mmd someway 
mto the future and visualise the prospect for 1981 We have seen clearly the 
dnfl: of the current on which we have been moving smee 1921 and whither it 
was taKng us We have taken note of the efforts now being made to steer the 
ship of State in an altogether different direction and studied the chart of this 
new course— the First Five Year Plan Let us summarise the broad 
condusion— 

Ftrsc,— If we can be sure that food will be available to the people during 
the next thmy years, at least as well as it has been during the last thirty 
years, and if no popular movement in favour of limiting births develops 
(as It has done among Western peoples), then the further course of popu- 
lanon growth may be foreseen with confidence Our number will grow 
fitom about 36 acres in 1951, to about 41 aores in r96i, 46 acres in 
1971 and 52 crores in 19S1 

The growth will, indeed, be somewhat more rapid as ( in the 
condiuons assumed) the expectation of life will continue to increase. 

Secondly,— The likelihood of the last figures being actually reached is, 
however, small. The governing assumption— continued availability 
of food supply at undimmished rates of consumpuon along with unchecked 
growth of populauon— is unlikely to hold good for as long as thuty years. 
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This cpnclii'sinn is rMclied after lakina full account of the tcclinologi- 
cal passihilitiosiifclctclopmentofagiiculiural pioduttivity. 

r/a'ni/v,— Tlie experience of 1943 gives warning of the possibility ±at 
promne food shonage mmht lead to a bieakdown of the distribution of 
fivd supply and thus open the way to a leiurn of those ‘natural’ checks 
to popu'ntton growth winch were in operation during the thirty years 
preceding 1921. 

Tnis possibilitv. however. IS unlikely to be permitted to materialise 
Theststem of planned ‘state trading’ in foodgrains, developed during 
the last decade, is now wcll-esiabhshcd. So long as we hold fast to it, 
there is 3 guarantee that food shortage will be kept under control and pre- 
\cnicd from dc\ eloping into a breakdown of food supply. Sufficient 
lime will, therefore, be at.iilablc for wise planning and efficient execution 
of mc,isurc.s designed to overcome food shortage permanently 

FoitriMy.— It i« possible to or creome food shortage permanently, by taking 
suitable mca.surcs over an extended period of about fifteen years 
For this purpose, detelopment of agricultural producuvity on an even 
larger scale than that undertaken in ±c First Five Year Plan tvill be 
nccc.ssary, but it wall not be sufficient. Effective steps' should be taken 
conairrently to limit births to approximate parity with deaths and 
thereby acliieve a substantially stationary populanon 

hjthly.— Births will get limited to approximate parity with deaths, if what 
has been described .is ‘improvident maternity’ is avoided by all or most 
mamed couples [‘Improvident matermty’ consists of all births occur- 
ring to moihcrs who have already had three or more children, when at 
least one of them is ahvc ] 

Sixthly,— A combined approach to the solution of our problem calls for 
the following targets 

(r) Increase of agricultural producuvity from the present level of 
approxunately 700 lakhs of annual tons to about 940 lakhs of 
annual tons 

(n) Reducuon of improvident matermty ftom over 40 per cent (its 
madence at present) to under 5 per cent 
If these two targets are accorded equal priority and ranked higher 
than all other development targets, they can be attamed before popula- 
uon inaeases beyond 45 crores— our total number will then become 
substannally stanonary round about 45 crores , and 
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SecentHyr- The attainment of the target of reduction of improtddent 
matermty will necessitate the prior creation and permanent maintenance 
of a nation-wide organisation of maternity and child welfare services. 
This is difficult! but feasible and essential. 

66 This report began with a citation from the Constitution of India. 
It IS appropnate that it should end with another. 

The CoNSTmrriON enjoins that the 

"State shall regard the raising of the level of nutrition and the 
standard of living of its people and the improvement of public 

health as among its primary duties ” 

and that it shall 

direct its policy towards securing that the citizens, men and 
women equally, have the right to an adequate means of liveli" 
hood", 

'Who ate the State ? They ate 

"the Government and Parliament of India, the Government 
and the Legislature of each of the States, and all local or other 
authmties within the territory of India or under the control 
of the Government of India\ 

_ This report; bang a review of the Bfe and livelihood of the people, has been 

TOtten mth the consaous aim that it should be of practical assistance to the 
hTATB m fc exertion of this mandate of the people It is humbly sumbitted 
accordmglyj for the considerauoii of tiiie State. 
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Natural Regions, Sub-Regions and Divisions 


I. HIMAIAYAN REGION 

I 1 Western Himlt^att Sttb^Region--- 
I II Himalayan Uttar Pradesh division 
1*12 Himachal Pradesh and Bilaspur division 
I * 13 Himal^an Punjab division 
I 14 Jammu and Kashmir division 

1 2 Eastern Hmdayan Svb-Repoi^^ 

I 21 Assam Plains division 
I 22 Assam Hills division 
1 23 Manipur division 
1 24 Tripura division 
I 25 Himalayan West Bengal division 

1 26 Sikkim division 

2 NORTHERN PLAINS REGION 

2 i Loner GangeliePlatttS Sub-Region— 

2 II West Bengal Plains divuion 
2 12 North Bihar Flam division 

2 13 South Bihar Flam division < 

2 ,14 East Uttar Pradesh Plain division 
2 2 U^er Gangetie Phans Suh-Regfon— 

2 21 Central Uttar Pradesh Flam division 
2 22 West Uttar Pradesh Plain division 

2 3 Tram-CansettcPlasns Sui-Region-- 
2 31 Punjab Flam division 
2 32 Patiala & East Punjab States Unicm 
divuion 

2>33 Delhi division 
2 34 East Rajasthan Flam division 
2 35 Aladhya Bharat Lowland division 
2 36 Ajmer division 

2 4 The Desert Sub-Region-- 

2 41 Rajasthan Dry Area division 

3. PENINSULAR HILLS AND PLATEAU 
REGION 

3 I North-West Hslk Sub-Region— 

3 II Rajasthan Hills division 

3 12 Rajasthan Plateau division 
3 13 Madhya Bharat Plateau division 
3 14 Madhya Bharat Hills division 


3 2 North Centrei Hills and Plateau Sub^Regson— 
3>2i Uttar Pradesh Hills and Plateau division 
3 22 Vmdhya Piadesh diyision 
3 23 Bhopal division 

3 24 North-West Madhya Pradesh division 

3 3 North-East Plateau Suh-Regiott— 

3 31 Chhota Nagpur division 
3* 32 East Madhya Piadesh division 
3 33 Orissa Inland division 

3 4 North Deccan Sub-Regtoi^ 

3 41 Soutfi-West Madhya Pradesh division 
3 42 North Hyderabad division 
3 43 Bombiq? Deccan Northern dmsiOQ 

3 5 South Deccan Sub-Regior^ 

3 51 South Hyderabad division 
3 52 BombayDeccan Southern division 
3 53 Mysore division 

3 54 Madras Deccan division 

4 WESTERN GHATS AND COASTAL REGION 

4 I QujrauKadawar Subregion— 

4 II Bombay-Gujrat division 
4*12 Saurashtia division 

4 13 Kutch division 

4 2 Malabar-Konkan Sub-Region— 

4 21 Greater Bombay division 
4 22 BombayrKonkm division 
4 23 West Madias division 
4 24 Ttavancoie-Cochm division 

4 25 C0015 division 

5 EASTERN GHATS AND COASTAL REGION 

5 I North Madras and Onssa Coastal Sub-Rcgion— 

5 II Onssa Coastal division 
5 12 North Madras division 

5 2 South Madras Sub-Rtgion— 

S 21 South Madras division 
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Population Zones, States, Natural Divisions and Districts 

ZmJStatelNaiural dmaon (jath^code mmber) 

DtstneU tnekded 

NorUi India 

UTTAR PRADESH 

1 iz Himalsyan Uttar Pradesh division 

Gathural) Tehn-Garhwal, Nauuol} Almoraj Dchra Dun 

2 14 East Uttar Pradesh Plain division 

Goiald^mr, Basn, Gondaj Bahiaidi, Deone, fiaoaras* 
JaunpOTj Ghaapnr, Balha, Azamgarb 

2 21 Central Unar Pradesh Plain division 

Kanpur, Fatehpur, Allahabad, Ludmowj Unao, Rai- 
Bardi, Sitapur, Haidoi, Py2ab8d, S^tanpur, Pratap* 
garh, Baia fianki 

2 22 West Uttar Pradesh Plain diviaon 

Saharanpur, Bareillf, Btinor, ^bhit, Rampiir, Kheti’ 
Muzoramagar, Meerut, Bmandshahr, Aligarh, Mathun> 
Agra, Mainpuri, Etab, BuibuO) Moradabad, Shah' 
lahai^, Faiukhabad 

1 

1 

(S 

1 

Jhansi, Jalavtn, Hamirpur, Banda, Muzapur 

East India 

BIHAR 

2 12 Kotth Bihar Plain division 

Saraa, Champaran, Mutafioipur, Darbbanga, Pumcfl 
Saharea, Mon^^ Korth 

2 13 South Bihar Plain division 

Patna, Gaya, ghahahad, Bhagalpnr, Monghyr Smttfi 

3 31 Chhota Nagpur division 

Hazanbaghj Ranchi, Dhanhad, Falamau, Singbbhun)> 
h^bhoffl, Sandial Paiganas 

ORISSA 

3 33 Onssa Inland division 

Maymbhanj, Keonibar, Dhcnkanal, Stindeigarh, Phul' 
bam, Gan]am Plant, Sambalpur, Bolangir, Kalahaodii 
I^na^t 

S zi Onssa Coastal division . . 

Balasore, CuttacI^ Puri, Ganjam Agenty. 

WEST BENGAL 

1 25 Himalayan WestBcngal divisios , 

Darjeding, Jelpaigun, Cooch-Bebat 

2 11 West Bengal Plain division 

Hoi^if, Howiab, 24 Parganas, Calcutta, Burdtvan, Buv 
bhuffl, Bankiire, Midnapur, Nadia, Murshidabad, 
Moid^ West Dinajpur 

Chaniern^arc • • , . 

• Chandemagore 

ASSAAl 

I 21 Assam Flams division , , 

Cachar, Goalpara, Kamrup, Danang, Nowgong, Sib* 

1 22 Assam Hills division . 

eagar, laU^pur 

UffltedKhasi and Jaintia Hills, Naga Hills, LushaiHiUs, 
Gaio Hills, United Mikir and North Ca^ar HiUsj 
Misbnn H dJs, Abor Hills, Tirap Frontier Tract, Bali* 

MANIPUR 

jMja Frontier Tract 

1*23 Manipur dmnon . . , 

• Manipur 
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Districts mdiidcd 

» Tnpma 

. SiUim. 


Zonc/ 5 'fa(e/^a(ur<i^<fiv»to/i(toi(A code nuinUr) 

TRIPURA 

I 24 TnpuiB division .... 
SIKKIM 

I 26 Sikkim division .... 
South India 

AlADRAS 

3 54 Mftdias Deccan division 

4 23 West Madias division 

5 12 North Madras division 

5 21 South Madras division 

MYSORE 

3 S 3 Mysore division 

TRAVANCORE-COCHIN 

4 24 Tiavancoce-Codim division 
COORG 

4 25 Coorg dii^sion 

West India 

BOMBAY 

3 43 Bombay Dcocan Northern division 

3 52 Bombay Dcccan Southern division 

4 II Bombaj'GujratdiMsion 

4 21 Greater Bomab} dn ison 
4 22 Bomba) Konkan division 

SAURASHTRA 

4 mSiumslitradnision 

KUTCH 

4 13 Kutch dn ision 

Central India 

MADHYA PRADESH 

3 24 Norih-WcstMadhjaPiadi^hdi\i$iPn 

3 32 EastMadhjaPradcslidiMsion 
3 41 South-West Madh)'aPradc'h division 


^aiy, AnantapuT} Cuddapahj Kumool 
Malabar, South Kanaia, Nilgins 
Stikakulam, Visakh^atnam, East Godavan, West Goda- 
vari, Krishna, Guntur, NeUore. 

Chittoor, North Arcot, Salem, Coimbatore, Tinichirapalli, 
Madurai, Chin^^t, Madras, South Arcot, Tanjorc, 
I^Bnathapuiam, Tiiunelveh 


Banplore, Kolnr, Thmkur, Mysore, Mondja, Chittal- 
diug, Hassan, Chickmaglur, Shimoga. 


Wc^ Kbandesh, East Khandesh, Dongs, Nosik, Ahmed 
DOgar, Poona, Satan North, Satan South, Kolhapur 
Sbolapur 

Bdgaum, Bijapur, Dbotvnr 

^saskantha, Sabarkoniha, Mahsona, Ahmcdabad, Kurt, 
Panch Mahals, Baroda, Broach, Sunt, Amrch 
Grctnr Bomba) 

Thnna, Kolaba, Rntnagiri, Kanora 


Halv, Central Saurashtra, ZulawnJ, Gohiluad, Sorath 


Mandia, Sagar, Jabalpur, Hoshangabad, N’lnar, BcXl, 
Chhindw-ita 

Ba’acliat Blindua ChnJa, Raipjr BiU’pj’, D t. 
Bastar, Raiporh, Surguit. 

Amraaii, BuMana Akola, ^cotmal, VCj'd’j, S* T'-' 
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Tniandrum, Qmlon, Kotta)*am, Tnchiir. 
.Coorg 


Kutch 



ZmfSiatejKatunl dwwon {aith code imuihcT) 
MADHYA BHARAT 

2 35 Madbya Bharat lowland division 

3 13 Madhya Bharat Plateau division 

3 ‘i 4 MadbyaBharatHillsdivisioa . 
HYDERABAD 

3 42 Nor& Hyderabad division 
3 51 South Hyderabad division 

BHOPAL 

3 23 Bhopal division 
VINDHYA PRADESH 

3 22 Vindhya Pradesh dttisiOQ 

HorthoWest India 
RAJASTHAN 

2 34 East Rsiasthan Pkm division 

2 41 Rajasthan Dry Area dmsioii 

3 It Rajasthan Hills division 

3 12 Rajsthan Plateau division 
PUNJAB 

I 13 Hutial^nn Punjab Dttision 
i 31 Punjab Plain division 


Dutnctc ittdttded 


Bhmdj Girdi Moiena. 

Sbivpun> Gtma, Mandsaur, Rajgaih, Shajapur, UJjam, 
Ratlam, Bhilsaj Indore, Oeivas 
Dhftr,Jhabua,Nimai 


AsraQgabad,Paibbaiii,Nanded,Bidar}Bhir, Osmanabad 
Hyderabad, Mabbobnagar, Ratebur, Gnlbaiga, Adila* 
bad, Nuamabad, Medak, Kanm Kagat^ Warugal, 
Na^oda 

Seh(iie,RaisfiD 


Sidhi, Rtwa, Satna, Shahikl, Dada, ChhatarpuTiTikain 
gatfajPanaa ^ 


Madhopnr, Bharatour, Ah«r» 
Sikar, Bhilwara, Jhnnjhimn 

Sihfflm Chijiu, Jodhpm, BJontf, Jalore, 
ran, Nagote, Jaisaliner* 

Odaifim, Duagjipm, Saostaia, SmEi 
Clunrasiiiii, Kook, Bimdi, JIbIito, 


Xangia, Ssnla 

Hoshiaipui.Anmltar. Jdhmdur, 
Fmjcpur, Rotek.Gur- 


PATIALA S. EAST PUNJAB STATES UNION 


JAMMU a KASHMIR 

I 14 I^nunuAKasbinir division 


»i»uno 3 , Mofiinden 
Sangnir, Kdjutan, Fatebgarh Sahib 

Rraa. ilnpiuiChtDam, 
Astra, Gdgit (Ltased Ana), Giljit 

Aiaicr 


AJMER 

2 3^ Ajmei division 
DELHI 

3 33 Delhi division 

HIMACHAL PRADESH AND BILASPto 
I Himachal PnJcdiMjBtopur dll loon n,, ^ , 

2 ^^ ' ' Nicobar Islands 
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APPENDIX I 


Population and Land Use 

Introductory Note 

SecdoQ I — Piefatory Remarks 


I, General OBjrcrn’B 

T he obiective of this senes of tables is to 
bnng out the relationship between popula- 
tion and natural resources in general and 
cultivation in particular, m India and its vanous 
zones and natural divisions The data pre- 
sented m the tables include physical factors like 
topography and climate, minerd resources, land 
utilization, croppmg patterns and crop yields, and 
trends in cultivation The relationslup between 
population and culuvation has bcenbrou^t 
out in special detail. Differences in culnvatirai 
per ce^ua in different parts of the country have 
been shown, as also trends m population 
growth, cultivation and cultivation per capita 
for the last several decades Finally, selected 
data on population, cultivation, aop yields 
etc, in U S A, Great Britain, theUS 
8 R and other cotmtnes have been presented 
in order to afford a companson of treads in 
India with those mother countries 

2 Historical analysis 

A word needs to be said about the histoncal 
analysis of population growth and culuvaticin 
(Tables i 5 to i 8) This analysis has been 
divided into two parts, depending upon the 
availabihty rf reliable and comparable data. In 
the first which deals with the penod 1921-51, 
trends in population growth and cultivation 
have been shown for a large number of natural 
divisions The second part deals with &e 
sixty-^ear penod . 1891-1951 For this part, the 
area coverage is much smaller— 8 natural 
divisions m^, and parts of 5 natural divisions— 
because comparable and reliable data were avail- 
able for only these areas Due to vanous fectors 
like changes m boundanes of distncts and states 
and extension of non-reporimg into reporting 


areas, comparable data for such a long period 
were not available for a large part of the 
countiy Only those areas were taken for 
Ais analysis m which sudi changes were either 
non-exisient or were very small, and where 
die statistics were of a suffiaent degree of 
relialMbiy throughout the penod to warrant 
long-term cempanson A scrutmy of all avail- 
sble data showed that only 8 divisions and parts of 
5 divisions satisfied these requirements These 
are, Wever, located m different parts of the 
couniiy In spite, therefore, of the limited 
area coverage a good cross-section of the 
country is obtained 

This histoncal analysis bnngs out the 
sharply contradictory diaracter of the trends 
of change before and since 1921 Pnor to 1921, 
growth of population and cultivation were nearly 
m trance Population mcreasc tvas fitful 
and slow, and maease m cultivation managed to 
keep pace with it After 1921, however, popu- 
lation growth has been rapid and uninterrupted, 
while increase m cultivation, even where it has 
occurred, has been small andproportionately much 
le^ than the mcrease m population Therefore, 
estivation per capita had mamtamed substan- 
tially the same level upto 1921. Smee 1921, it 
has been steadily falling everywhere 

That cultivation has been failing to keep 
pace with the growth of population is generally 
known and IS almost a truism it is not gcncraUy 
hiom {and it tr, therefore, vay important to 
appreaalc) that r/«J failure can he dated The 
histoncal analysis is cspcaally important because 
It establishes this fact and provides quanutamc 
measurement of the decline of culUration per 
capita since it started. 


60C.C 



3 COMPIUTION JND PBESENTAHON OF DATA 

The data for these tables have been compiled 
from published official statistics wherever these 
were available These statistics were checked 
by the department concerned, and special efforts 
were made to (i) make adjustments for changes 
in administrative boundaries, (2) fill the gaps m 
statistical coverage, and (3) compile the statis- 
tics (which are generally available for districts 
and states) for natural divisions and sub-regions 
In certara cases, where the data did not east m 
the desired form, special compilations have been 
madeby the department concerned Thus, data on 
topography 1 e , area of mountams, hills, plateaus 
and plams (Tabib i 0) was speaally compiled 
by the Supey of India Details of the manner 
of collection and processmg of data for each 
table ate given m Secnon III 

4 Scheme of nattoal regions, sub-regions 

ANU divisions 

It has been customary in past Censuses to 
compde subsidiary tables and to review Census 
data not only for the pohtical and adtnimstrative 
units of the country but also for the temtonal 
units wbch were deemed to be ‘naturd’ Tlus 
arrangement was discontmucd m AU-lndia 


Reports after 1911, though it was contmued m 
the Census R^orts of the old provmces and 
states At this Census, it was decided that the 
system should be revived for purposes of the 
dl-India review also As, however, unmense ter- 
ntonal changes had occurred smcc 1911, a 
completely new scheme of classification of the 
tenitoiy With reference to the physical condmons 
was worked out The counoy Iras been divided 
inm five natural ‘regions’ with reference pri- 
marily to topographical features Each of 
the natural regions is divided mto ‘ sub-regions’ 
with reference prunatily to rainfall and dunatic 
conditions and also differences in soil so far 
as these are broadly identifiable and are refiected 
in the cropping pattern The 15 sub-regions are 
fiirtber sub-divided into 52 ‘ natural divisions’. 
The mtersection of Aese sub-regions with the 
states forms the basis on which natutd divisions 
ate formed 

In addition to the threefold division of the 
coimtiy accordmg to natural conditions, the states 
have also been grouped, for purposes of con- 
vemenceof review, into six popailanon ‘zones’. 

_ Details regarding the composition of natural 
regions, sub-regions, divisions end the zones 
are given in Census of India Paper No 2 of 
1952 and also at the tad of Part I-A— Report. 


Section n - CoUection, scrutiny and coUation of data 


5 At the population censuses the toi 
populauon of the country was ascertained ai 
data on the vanous diaractenstics of the poo: 
lation sex, age, avil condition, econon 
status, means of livelihood, literacy etc , we 
coUetted and tabulated and the results were pu 
lishedinthe census tables. Along with Ste 
tables narrative reports of the Census Suoen 
tendents md the Census Commissioner 1 
India, which reviewed the data collected at ea 
c^s. were also published The reports 
ttc Census Supenntendents and the Cens 
CommissiOTcr in the earlier censuses refei 
to the agn^tural conditions of then respect 
Jarges and for India as a whole resp^ 
At the 1951 Census, all die State Census Suo 
mtendents vere requested to prepare the folio 
mg Subsidiary Tables and tp rpview thep 


their reports— 

Subsidiary Table 4 7 — Progress of cultiva- 
tion during three decades I92i-3i> 
1931-41 and 1941-51 

Sttlwdrfljy Table 48 — Components of culti- 
vated area per ca^ta during three 
decades 


Suhsidir^ Table 4 9 — Land area per capita 
(1951) and trend of cultivation per 
capiia dunag three decades 
prej^tion of these tables cultivation 
quinquennia* ending the years 
aV\« ^950 necessary 

chihS statistics, cultivation 

s^cs m unavailable for some parts of the 

or naUnUd^e* becan*6 of flnetwHoM 

‘««rtatloo la leuouicoodlUoa; 



count:}': nrc a\-ailablcin others only for rcccntycars 
but not for earlier jearsj and the degree of 
reliability also difitrs from state to state 
In order to help the Census Superintendents m 
Uic preparation ol their subsidiary* tables, the 
Gnomic and Statistical Adsiscr to the Ministiy 
of food and Agnculturc was requested to supply 
culthaiion stniisucs for the average of five 
years jmmcdiatcl} preceding the census years 
*1951, 1941, 1931 and 1921. Apart from the 
inherent defects in the statistics themselves, 
other difficulties had arisen The partition of 
the country and the merger and in'cgroiion of 
the former princely states made it extremely 
difficult to compile 'figures, especially for earlier 
qumqucnnia In the circumstances, figures based 
on available data were supplied bj the Economic 
and Statistical Adviser and these were communi- 
cated to the Supenntendents as a provisional 
first draft ofihc statistics to be finally published 
The Supenntendents scrutinised the figures in 
close collaboration with local departments deal- 
ing with agnculturc and land statistics and 
prepared their subsidiary tables. Some 
of the Supenntendents had to modify the figures 
supplied by the Economic and Staustical 
Adviser, where it vvas certain that fuller and/or 
more up to date information was locally avail- 
able and vvas known to be more accurate Others 
retained the figures of the provisional first draft 
as given by the Economic and Statistial Adviser at 
the Centre In such eases also, care vvas token m 
secure that the local authorities were made aware 
of and had no objection to the figures which 
were finally adopted Subsidiary tables pre- 
pared by the Supenntendents on the basis thus 
cxplamcd arc published in the state census 
reports 

7. General comments on cultivation 

STATISTICS 

It has become customary m recent years 
to condemn the quality of our statistics without 
adequate discrimination between those whidi 
arc reliable and those which arc not Such 
dcirmation is usually accompanied by cqumy 
.uncritical laudation of the statistics of other 
countries Some comments of a general charac- 
ter on the nature ofthese statistics are, therefore, 
necessary To begin with, a sharp distinction 
should be made between statistics of 
‘cultivated acreages’ and statistics of ‘yields and 
yield rates’ The methods of securing data are 


diflcrcnt and the quality of data secureii are also 
dificrcnt 

In respect of statistics of cubvated acreagesi 
Eidia is equipped with a system which yidds 
for the greater part of the sub-contment, very de- 
tailed data with a degree of accuracy which is 
probably as good as the best m the world. The 
system of ‘vilbgc papers’ — officially maintained 
of village land, listed by field plots— can 
be traced bade to well over two thousand years. 
It vvas greatly Improved m the last centu^ (as 
part of the processes of settlements and re- 
settlements of land revenue and rent) The 
principal improvements were made in three 
dictions : ivrK,— the Imcal measure- 

ments and area* computations became scienti- 
fically cract and field plots were plotted on 
maps; Secondly,— xhe ancient office of village 
accoumani— which hod fallen on evil days— 
was resuscitated, reformed, and established on 
0 secure basis permanently, and Thtrdlv,— 
the records as well as the holders of these village 
offices were put to use continually, kept under 
supervision and control, and thus brought to a 
high pit^ of cffiaeniy 

Unfortunately, all parts of the county did 
not benefit equally by these reforms Terri- 
tories under princely rule remamed largely un- 
touched— though there were a few states which 
undertook similar reforms The pcrmaocntly 
settled zamindaris needed very httle by way ot 
management of the land revenue In the grater 
part of the areas where this system prsv^ed 
(but not aJl) the records were improved, but the 
office of village accountant was allowed to die 
out and there was very httle of orgarused ad- 
ministrative linkage between the village and the 
Government The poor quahty of almost all 
statistics (as much else, besides, in the adim- 
nistrolivc field) is traceable to these weaknesses. 
In the temporarily settled zammdari areas, 
office of village accountant has been mam- 
ttined, and, Aough land revenue man^ement 
has not been as d^cd as m raiyatwan areas, 
general administration has been stroi^ enough 
to make adequate use of records and personnel 
The resultmg statisttcs are, therefore,- of the 
same high quality The mam problem m ah 
hadia Compilation has been the treatment 
of those parts of hidia for which no statistics were 
received and those other parts where, owmg m 
the absence of professional survey and/or the 
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absence of village accountants in pkysictd con- 
mct with the land, the quality of statistics was 
poor In recent years, the Muustry of Food 
and Agnculture has been making great efforts to 
close the gap and achieve complete cover This 
task has been greatly complicated by the 
partition of the country and the merger and 
integration of the former Lidian States which 
made it very difficult to compile iigures and main- 
tain comparability widi earlier penods. 


8 CATEGOmsaTION OF AKEAS 

In the light of this gcnenl appredation it 
IS obvious, that the statistics cannot ^ used 
effectively unless the areas are disringuished 
with reference to the nature and quality of thM 
hgares Accordmgly, four ‘Statistical ^tego- 
ries’ were adopted and the areas classified 
the point of view of availability, reliability 
and comparability of cultivation statistics The 
four eateries am 


StansttcaJ Catejory M’ terntortes 

These are temtories for which cultivation 
statistics of a reliable character are available 
on a compatable basis throughout at least tiie 
to thirtj'-jcar period -1921-50. They in- 
clude one state (Bombay) for which reliable 
data are available for a much longer period, 
but the element of comparabihty has been 
unfortunately spoiled m respect of the last few 
yeais, by the diffiised inclusion of fonnet 
princely stites for which sepamte statistics 
are nnacauahle 


‘S’ terrimti 

^ These are tenitoiies for which cuinvn- 
tion statimcs for the past three decades are 
amiable bnt are kaom to be lenerally less 
reliable flian staiMcs for Category ‘A’ teiii- 
totics and inclnde states where errors whidt affect 
comparabihts' are known to enst. 


‘C tmmts 


There ate temtones for which tuiuromr 
statistics arc available round about tg<o but no 
contmuomlyfor earlier jeats The quality/ 
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such statistics is also of the same order aS 
tec of Category 'S’ territories, or poorer 

Smmeat Category 'D' tcniioriss 

These arc temtones for which staristics 
even of the meagre kind described for Catcmij 
‘C temtones are unavailable or arc availahle 
only m a form which presents difEcultics of 
iomlisation For such temtones a rough esti- 
mate has been attempted for 1951. 

Amtmc ! to this Note shows against the 
name of each state the category to which it 
has baa assigned For Ststistital Cati^ory 
temtories, it also giics the basis on whidi the 
estimates have been arrived at 

9 Results or detaubj emmination of 

COLTTVATSOM STATISTICS 

The fignns given by the Ecoilomic and 
Statistical Adviser, the figures given 4 y the 
Supenntendents of Census Opaations m their 
subsidiary tables, and the figures already 
published in the Census of India Paper No 2 
of 1952 were exwmmed in detail m order tojetate 
gaps and discrepancies, remove errors, and fill in 
the gaps wherever material was aralable for 
the purpose As a result of this examinatiou 
It was conduded that the quality of the cuWva- 
tion Statistics obtammgm different states tms so 
markedly different that an all-Inffia consolidation 
for all states could not be attempted on a unifoim 
basis le, by adopting m entirety either the 
Economic and Statistical Adviser’s figures or 
^ figures given by the Census Supenntendents 
in tiieir Subsidiary Tables or the figures gitca in 
Census of Eidia Paper No 2 of 1952 It there- 
fore became necessary to accept one of the three 
sets of figures in relation to eadi state separately 
as the best available statistics and to discard the 
otiier two Which of the three sets of figures 
has been adopted m respect of each state is 
^0 gi\eD in Ammire 1 . On the tois of the 
fo^oing analjsis the best estimates for current 
cmvaim statistics have made These 
are given in Tabie i 4. 

A rettnaliation of the figures for Net Area 
T ^ « given m TAbib 1*4 and the Census of 
tadia Paptt No 2 of 1952 has been effected 
ine Kwndliation statement is given as Ammrtt 
//to this Note. 



Section fit — Tables described 


lo Table i o : Classificatiom of land by 
Topography, Population AND average 
ANNUAL rainfall 

This table classifies the land area of each 
state and natural division by mountains, hills, 
plateaus, plains etc , and on the basis of this 
gives the extent of the topographically usable area 
of each state and natural division As mentioned 
above, this information is based on data supplied 
by the Survey of India The definitions adopted 
for purposes of this special compilation were as 
follows 

Mountains Steep hills generally above 

7.000 ft m alutude. 

HtBs Weathered high lands up to an 
elevation of 7,000 ft 

Plateaiis Relatively flat lands that 
he at an elevation between 1,000 to 

3.000 ft. 

Plains ' Generally flat lands, with 
elevation up to 1,000 ft 

Mountains, thus defined, include onfy the 
Himalayan ranges above 7,000 ft. m elevation 
and very small areas m the ranges of Peninsular 
India Ranges below 7,000 ft. in the Himalayan 
as also all the ranges oit Peninsular ftidia, subject 
to the above exception, have been classified as 
hills. 

Topographicallyusable area has been com* 
piled fiom these figures 00 the following basis 
Proportum 

Topographical eonsidaedusabU* 


Mountains 
Hilb 
Plateaus 
Plains 


5 percent 
25 per cent 
75 per cent 
95 per cent 


Ih the plains there are la^ areas of sandy 
desert and marsh land, mostly in Rajasthan and 

•HieieptopOTtionsliwebeaiiidOiitedfiomAt bgol. PBAB* 
SON AND mSim I 'TA* IPrr 7 <rifrioi»«r’,COTi^ Unuenity 
Pwti, 19(9 Inthw book the lotbon hert cikultted tlie (opo- 
Sr&Pblc^r uithle ueo for kU the continecli oi the trotlo 

Tbii method of cUinficetion of topopephi^lj cable «« 
ihonld not be conndeted more exact thtflUactutdlt ii It cnn ■ 
senenl mdiation of the extent of tOpOgraphieallTuiacje ere* me 
iBtse teentotj’, ity t eonboent, or a targe eotmtry It ehould not w 
taken m furnttn n prectse esbmsteofthetopoROphic^tnWe 
area u a xelatleclj nuill arcs like a natural ctmioD the 

ratio of 75% fOr ^teaut it lomeahat low in man} P'tu of India m 
u ihown & the fact that in North Deccan the crop tana (toro wa 
pfurconttitWllow) 11 actually more than the arm coniloctca topo- 

gnphleally mtbta 


Kutch These have been separated and showil 
mAnnexure / to this table These areas are 
considered im-usable and have been excluded in 
calculating the topographically usable area for 
the plains. 

11 Comments on Table i 0 

It wiU be seen from this table that plains 
occupy 43% of the land area of the country, 
plateaus about 28%, hills about 18% and rnoun* 
tarns about 11% The topographically usable 
area totals nearly 505 million acres or 62% of the 
total land area ofthe country (500 million acres 
and 66% for the area of the 1951 Census) TTie 
proportion of the topogtapbic^y usable area to 
the total land area is of course the highest (80%) 
in the Northern Plains region and lou'est (34%) 
in die Himalayan region The proportion for 
the Northern Plains region would be consider- 
ably higher, but for the inclusion m its western 
part C^jasthan and Kutch) of la^e areas of 
sandy desert 

Topographically usable area per capita works 
out to an average of i 40 acres for the country as 
a whole The range of variation between the 
various divisions is feirly large— from 7 57 acres 
in Kmdi to 0 35 acres m Tiovaacore-Cochm 
However, if extremes like Kutch and the Rajasthan 
Dry Area Division— where much of the area 
IS really un*usable (oris of very low utiliQi) 
because of low rainfall— are excluded, the range 
of variation is considerably reduced In the 
plains divisions, the vanation is generally 
between i and acres; and in the Pemn- 
sular hills and plateaus divisions between I and 
3 acres per capita It is not to be supposed 
that the assumptions made m the preparation of 
this table ar^ m ai^ sense, final How accurate 
and con^te information of all the facts which 
determine the usability of land is to be ascer- 
mmed, recorded and used is a problem with 
many aspects —fin* which solutionis to be found, 
The table now presented is regarded as only the 
first step m the solution ofthe problem 

12 Table i'i • Distribution or area op 

REGIONS, SUB-REGIONS AND DIVISIONS BY 
RAINFALL (RAINFALL BELTS) 

Just as the first table gives the distribution 
of the area of each natu^ region, sub-region 
and division by topographical classes, this tabic 
shows the distnbution of area by rainfall belts. 
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i*ivc rainfall belts ha^e been distinguished cn 
the basis of total annual r^nfall "nie area of 
eadi natural division, sub-regon and repon 
falling Within the different rainfall belts 1 ^ 
been shown m the table This clas^cation 
into ffve rainiall belts has been designed so as to 
confonn to the observed differences in vegeta- 
tion and agnculniral patterns 

Thwe rainfall belts have been shown in 
a map in the report For convenience of 
reference each r^all belt is referred to hmee- 


forih by the colour by wbch « is shown 
m this map Thus the belt with rainfall 
djovc 75 inches will be referred to as the Blue 
Belt, that with rainfall benveen 50' and 75' as 
the Dark Green Belt and so on 

This tabic has been prepared from the 
isohytal map of India supplied by the Indian 
Meierological Department The area of each 
belt has been c^culatcd by addmg up areas 
of whole districts, and csiimated areas of pans of 
distnets, on the basis of this map. 


Belt 


Roi/ifal! charaetervtics 


Vegttauona! and cgnaiUural 
eharectcnttics 


I BlueBdt abovc75' Il^allgffleral]ydependable,rBmy season Evergreen forest, nee is the principal, 
L “C rest of the country crop, other wt zone crops like jutc, co* 

niflmy beause of pie-rnonsoon stonns] contit and tea are unponant. 

mimbef of rainy days mc« fijan 75 
per year 


s DmIGiot snujf RMMmeoIlydepMdiUe, BinyKKm Mari Ka,it« od dtcidoms fonst, 
5''“'«»ri«iWal»vc.iiimlicrofrmy nee slill the pmcipal crop, itiiga- 
diji do to 75 per )e«i tia, „5a|c pnpopjjly e , ,i,idb}. 

3. 30' to 50' to the 510E000 Dcciduotis foiest, maed humid eod 

pnsdpal foDderaiDS, nee and other 
wet crops predomtsaie torraids the 
wetter margins end wheat and millets 
towards the dner naigiDS, ungatios 
necessai} for the rshi crops and desir- 
able as a standby for the khartf crop 


, — .V- MW 

season, except m the South Madras i. , 
where ram&U occun also from Oaobtr 
o Deosaber, atciage number of may 
^ OTge between 40 to6o per ynrj ram- 
uU less dependable and frulotes of 
rauievpenenced sometimes 


4. Brown Belt 15' to 30* 


^ ^ woe cropsj wheat and 

cwealsi irrigation needed for 
h-riSfuodhhoa/aopt 


S. Yellow Belt 


Below 15* 


Rainfall sporadic and undependable; 
of rainy days belou 20 


number Desert vegetatias ; dry zone 
millets and wheat are grown; 
for cultivation necessary 


crops like 
irrigation 


^mtexwe I TO Tabib 1*1 

An ^stiaa of the data fun^hed in the 
mam table IS given m this omiewe. Ii 
also shows the proportion of area of India and 
itsfitenawiDlrtgionsfalling under the different 
ramfaj belts. It will be seen from this abstract 
that about one-third of the area of the counirv 
IS included m the two humid belts- blue and 
dark green; onMbrd is in the sub-huimd 
light green, and oiiMhird in the two drj belts— 


brawn and y^ow. Ihus, it will be seen that m 
^uttwo-ffiirdsofriie area ofriiecoimoy water 
denaenQ’ is a major problem and imption a 
The intcnsiQr of moisture dddency 
®d the need for kription mcreases progressh dy 
as one motes towards areas oHower T ainftll. 


The a^-e figure, however, does not fiilly 
^g out the Ktcnt of moisture deficient' or the 
_ TOgation m the ^cultural areas of the 
Most of the area of the dark blue and 
green belts, which is well supplied with 


inoi5iture,ishill5’and mountainous and is, there- 
fore, not fit for agnculturc On the other 
hand, plains and plateau areas in which most of 
the agricultural land is situated, are mos% 
included m the yellow, brorni or li^t green 
belts TTius in the Himalayan region, 90% of 
the land is m the blue and dark green belts 
By contrast, in the Northern Plains regicm 
nhere topography is more favourable for agri- 
culture, 55%ofthearcaismthe two dry belts— 
yellow and brotm , and 85 % of the area is m- 
cluded in the three belts— yellow, brown and 
light green 

Amiexurc II to Table i i 

, Further information on the brotvn and 
yellow belts is presented in this Amexure 
It shows the dtstnbution of the area of each 
belt b3' sub-regions, and makes estimates of 
the population of ea<i belt The estimates of 
population arc based on the population of the 
^stricts or parts of districts mduded in the 
belts The yellow belt is one conuguous area 
in die north-wcsteni part of the country It 
includes a large area of western Rajasthan, most 
of Kutch and a small part of southern Punjab 
The brown belt is. however, divided mto three 
parts— noftheni, central and southern The 
northern brown belt ejitends as a broad arc 
round the yellow belt from Punjab 10 the north 
to Saurashtra in the south The central brown 
belt occupies a large area in the Peninsular Hills 
and Plateau region It extends £tom the 
Vindhyas m the north to the plateau of Mysore 
m the south and covers most of the area of the 
Deccan The southern brown belt is a rela- 
tively small area in Madras It gels separated 
from the central brown belt because of some- 
what haghcr rainfall over Mysore and parts 

Extent of Imgatton m the dry belts ' The 
availability of imgation in the diy belts is shown 
m Amexure II to die next table— 12 In this 
mnexure, the area of each belt has been divided 
on the basis of availabihQ' of imgation m the 
following manner 

(*) Tracts with good irrigation— where 
the percentage ofimgated area to the 
total area sown exceeds 20%, 

(ft) Tracts WITH FAIR IRRIGATION— where die 
percentage of irrigated area to the total 
area sown is between 5 % and 20%, and 


Cm) tracts with poor irrigation— where 
the percentage of imgated area to die 
total area sown is less than 5% 

The total land area, population dassifi- 
cation of land area, and the extent of imgated 
area are shown for each belt and tract 

It will be seen from this an*’exwe ♦hat in the 
yellow belt out of a total r^orted sewn area 
(rf 7 7 miJlton acres, i 9 million acres or almost 
one-fourth is imgated. Fifty-five per cent ctf 
the reported sown area is classified as being m 
tracts with good imgation and the balance 
m those with fair imgation 

In the northern brown belt, imgation is 
available for about 10 6 million acres out of a totd 
sown area of about 51 million acres About 
35% of the sown area is classified as being in 
tracts with good imganon Most of the im- 
gated area is also included m these tracts 
Neaily half (24*4 million acres) of the sown area 
IS classified as bemg in tracts fair imgation 
But die total area receiving imganon in these 
tracts IS rather small, bemg 2 3 nullinn acres or less 
^an 10% of the total area sown 

In die southern brown belt also, avail- 
abihty of imganon is good About two-tbirds 
of the sown area is clawed as bemg in tracts 
of good imgenon and the balance m tracts of 
fair imganon In the central brown belt, how- 
ever, imganon is available only to a very linuted 
extent The total area receiving imganon is 
only 2 9 million acres or about 6% of the total 
sown area Nearly the entire bdt is classified 
as being m tracts of for or poor imganon The 
mam reason for the small area of imganon in 
die region is its hilly and plateau topography, 
-'by reason of which imganon can be developed 
only in a few favoured docahnes 

Amexure III to Table i i 

This amexure gives for the vunous rainfill 
divisioDS penods of successive years of defiaent 
ramM during 1891-1920 and 1921-50. The 
years m which the average annual lai^aU was 
below the nonnal by 11% or more have 
treated as of defiaency 

13 Table 1*2 Classification of land area 

(1951) 

This table shows figures on classification of 
land into major land use classes * Torest,’ *not 
availaHe for culnvanop’, ‘odier un-culuvated 
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land excluding fallows’, ‘fallow land’ and ‘net area 
sotwi’ for India, the zones and the sub-regions 
It will be seen that the classification of land 
figures arc avtulable for only 623 4 milhon acres 
out of a total land area of 812 6 milhon acres 
The balance of 190 million acres is the unclassi- 
fied area for which rctums of agncultual statis- 
tics arc not atailable 

The disinbuuon of the unclassified areas 
shows that they would be unproductive for the 
most part The unclassified areas are lucat&l 
mostly m hill), mountamous or desert r^ons 
Nearly 60 million acres are in the Western Hima- 
la}an ^ub-rcgion— mostly m Jammu and 
Kashmir state, another 40 miUion acres are m 
the Desert sub-region Other Irrge areas are 
alscm the hi'ly or dry regions In the fertile wdl- 
watcred plains areas lite the Lower and Upper 
Gangcuc Plains <ub-re^ons, or the two sub- 
rcgioi^ of the East Coast, there is pracncdly 
no unclassified area 


Sown area totals 2684 milhon aefies or 
33% ofthc total land area (43% of the classified 
area) Current fallows total another 59 4 milhon 
acres Total crop-land (net area sown plus 
current fallows), therefore, totals 3278 milhon 
acres, which is 40% of the total land area of 
the countr) and 52 6% of the classified area 
It ma) be menuoned that the proportion of 
crop-land 10 the total land area m India is about 
ilic highest among the large coui.tnes of the 
world Also, \\c ha\c noticed that the topo- 
graphicallj usable area amounts to 505 million 
acres Iffromihistotalareiakcnoutareaswhidi 
arc unsuitable on climatic and ofter grounds, 
tlic areas needed for pastures and areas which 
must remain under non-agncullural uses hU 
villages, towns, aiics, roads etc, « is clear that 
a \cr\ lugh proporuon ofthc culuvablc area is 
alrcaJ) occupied bj cultivauon purposes Hic 
figures of column ii m this table arc very signi- 
ficani m this connrcuon These show' the pro- 
po^iua of crop-land (sown area pJin 

uUTcat fallows) to the total classified area in 
tre vj-ious zones and sulvrcgions It mU 
^ 'eci 1h.1i in quite a fev cases the figure is 
na.vXh and 7o‘'o and in some, cs. North 
p.-.m arj the Icntr Giu;ctic Plain, itis 
Iw.cai;:' tad 75^,; The figures reflect the 
ntc'. tj Pi tie |>-J use, the result of cfForts 
t tl : u.i'uritt to brng a«: Ivgc an area 
u un.Lt oiltivation as posable 
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14 Table 1*3 Cropping Pattern 

This table shows the cropping pattern or 
the distnbudon of the sown area among 
major crops in India, the six zones and the 
fifteen sub-r^ons The main points brought 
out by this table are well-known, namdy : 

(1) that foodgrains occupy nearly 80% 
of the total sown area in the counti) , 
(»■) that among the foodgrains, the largest 
acreage is under nee (70 milhon acres 
or nearly 23% ofthe sown area), 
millets come next with 60 million 
acres and 20% of ie sown area, and 
w'heat comes tinrd with 24 million 
acres and 8% of the sown area, and 

(i«) that among the non-food wps, oil 
seeds and fibres (cotton and jute) are 
the most important Other crops 
like tea, tobacco, coffee, though of 
high value, occupy sm^ areas 

The small acreage (about 5% of the sown 
area) under fodder-crops is sigmficant It shows 
tiiat the agncultural economy of India like 
that of Japan and other countries 

of Monsoon Asia, is based on the prodpenon of 
crops. It IS not a crop-and-livesiock economy 
as is the mixed agnculture of western Europe 
or eastern United States Therefore,' inspite 
the fact tiiBt India has the largest number of 
cattle m the world and very lai^ number 
d sheep and goats, barely 5% of the soivn area 
can be spard for growmg fodder-crops In 
omtrast, mUSA besidesvast areas of pasture 
lands, more than one-fifth of the enure crop-land 
IS devoted to production of hay, nearly ^ the 
com (which is the most important cereal grown), 
IS used for feeding hvestod;, as alsolai^ 
quanuucs of oats, barley and other cereals 

Differences m the croppmg patterns m 
different parts of the country reflect mainly 
the influence of the vaiymg topographic and 
dimauc condiuons Thus, the distribution of 
nc^ wheat, miUets and other crops is the result 
these natural factors, mo difie d by such human 
effort as provision of imgatiOD 

15 Tables 1 4 and i 5 . Cultivation— 
ACREAGE NORMS AND PER CAPITA 

Tables i 4 and 1.5 bnng out the relationship 
bewcen population and cultivauon m different 



parts ofthe country. Table 1.4 shows the po- 
puIatioDj the sown area and hxigated area 
in 1951 in Lidiaj the six zones, and the Steen sub< 
r^ons In ^ tabl^ consohdated totals for 
‘ 5 ’ and ‘C’ categones— which are recorded 
statistics, and separate totals forthe cate- 
gory— which are estimates— have been given 
An estimate of the population of areas rf 'Tf 
categones have also been made It will be 
seen from this table that areas of M’, and 
*C categones cover 63^ miUion acres of land, 
have a sown area of 256 8 acres and a population 
of 332*8 millions. The area of ‘J 3 ’ category 
is 180 million acres Sown area among ^em 
is estimated at 29 9 million acres and the popu- 
lation at 28*5 tenons. 

In Table 1*5, the *D‘ category areas 
are exduded and ^e information for 
and categories is given in much greater 
detail Population, net area sown, area sown 
more than once, area imgated and area irrigated 
more than once are given separately for *A\ 
and ‘ C categones, for the zones, states and the 
natural divisions The latter part of this table 
shows cultivation per capta and its components 
by zones, states and divisions The components 
cultivation per eapta are calculate as 
follows . 

Where *P’ is the population of the area 
to which (^uvauon statistics relate 
and *Ai is net area sown ; 
area sown more than once, area 
imgated; and *A«’ area urigat^ 
more than once— 

(1) Irrigated Double Crop (col 24) 

At 

=» — X 100 cents 

P 

(2) Irrigated Single Crop (col 23) 

Aj-Ai 

s= X too cents 

P 

(3) Unirrigated Double Crop (col 22) 

Aj-At 

X 100 cents 

P 

(4) Unirrigated Su^e Crop (col 21} 

(ArA2)-(ArA0 

» -■ ■ ■ - j x roq 

P 


The average cultivated ateap£r capita works 
out at 77 cents for the country as a whole. Of 
tills, 63 cents or about 80% is un-im^ated and 
14 ants or 20% is irrig^ed. Difference in 
cmtivation per capita are quite marked even 
among zones, tiie vanation being &om 53 cents 
in South India to 132 cents in Centi^ India. 
Differences between natural divisions are of 
course mudi greater, the range bemg from 
03 acres in Travancore-Cochin to 1*85 
acres in Bhopal Li general one may s^, 
that cultivation per capita is low^ in 
the plains areas with high lainM where rice 
is the main crop, higher m the plains with 
medium or low ra^all, and higher still in the low 
and mf-Htnm rainfall areas of Peninsular Wills and 
Plateau r^oD. 

16. Tables 1*6, 17 AND I 8 : Trends in 

Cultivation per capha 

Table 1 6 gives the population , cultivation 
and trends in cultivauon per capta for three 
decades 1921 to 1951, for &e states and nati^ 
divisions of *A* and cat^nes, in whidi 
case alone are the agrii^tuial statistics 
a suffident d^ree of compaiabiliQ^ to make 
such long teim comparisons possible. 

Tables 1*7 and r*8 take tiie comparison 
further back and show the trends in population, 
oiltivstion and cultivation per capita for six 
decades 1891 to 195Z. This analysis could ody 
be done in areas where the agricultu^ statistics 
over tills long period were of suSdent d^ree 
of reliablihty and also where there had been no 
appreciable temtoiial Ganges. Only 8 dhWons and 
parts of 5 divisions could meet these requirements. 
The data for iadividnal divisions (or parts of 
diviaons) are given in Table 1*8 .Table 17 
gives the Lidia and zonal consolidations from 
tills table. 

Dedine of cultivation per capra since 1921 
stands out as an unmistalable cbaractenmc 
the divisions studied. A discussion of the 
significance of these figures will be found in 
Chapter IV of the K^rt 

17. Table i'9 and Amexwes : Mineral 

Production 

This table and the two ame^ra show the 
value of tiie miDeral production m Lidia and lO 
distribution by natural sub-r^ons and di\> 
sions, and by important minerals produced. 
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He figures of these tables are averages of five 
years 1946 to 1950 They have been com- 
pfied fiom GeolO|ical Survey of India’s annual 
pubhcadous ‘ Mineral Production in India’ for 
the years 1947 to 1952 Figures on distribution 
of production by natural divistons have been 
arrivd at location of individual 

produdng deposits, by natural divisions 

It mil be seen &om the tables that coal 
is by far the most important mineral produced 
in de country. The average value of mineral 
production dimng these five years tvas Bs 74 
crores pec year. Ctithis more than half (Rs.44 
crores) ttascontnbutedby coal Other prindpiil 
miner^ m order of value of output are mica, 
gold, manganese ore, petroleum, iron ore and 
copper ore 

Table I'g shows the value ofmineral pro- 
duction in important mmetal pioducmg divi- 
sioas. The divisions have beffl arranged in 
order of importance in mmetal production 
Many of the divistons m whch the value of 
mmeral produenon is very small (ag., dnasioiis 
of Upper Gangetic Plains snb-r^on) have not 
been aiomi. 

^ Ameaire I shows the distnbunon of the 
principal minerals by natural divisions. 


four-fifths of the country’s coal, about half of 
the iron ore (the other half comes ftom the 
Orissa Inland dvision this sub-region), more 
than half of the mica, all the copper and nearly 
all the Sjanite production of the country. The 
North Em Plateau sub-r^on as a whole 
is tile sole or leading producer in the countiy of 
tile following mineims ; coal, icon ore, manga- 
nese, mica, copper, chromite, graphite etc. 

Outside this sub-region, the pimdpal 
mineral productions are : gold in Mysore, 
petroleum and tertiary coal in Assam; coal in 
Madhya Pradesh, Hyderabad and Wndhya 
Pradesh; ilmenite end monaaite'ftum the coasM 
sands cf Travancore-Cocbm, miia in Noith 
Madras and Rajasthan Plateau divisions and salt 
all along the sea coasts of the country. 

18 Tables n'o to 2 • 9 : Yield Eaies 

Tabu 2-0 gives the offidal ‘yield 
of foodgiains— figures obtmned fimn the Hiceo- 
torate a Emnomics end Smtistics, Ministry of 
Food and Agriculture. Tables 2-i to 2’6 
give the yield rates as cnmpled by Sr. V.G. 
Pai)^ Staustical Adviser, Mdian Council of 
Agricultural Research. Taeib 2 7 to 2‘9 ^e 
the yield rates based on Crop-cutting Espoi- 
ments carried out by the ^dian Conned of 
Agricultural Reseani. 


Amime II shows the nnneralsaiiangedby 
the order of value of production. 


19 TABLESSEI!IES3,4,5ANd6; PofuiAtiob 
AND LAND USB — COMPABlSONSWnE OIBEB 


proouettott in India is concentrated in a few 
localmes The most important of these b the 
North-^ Plateau sub-region The averaae 
raluc of the rmetal produenon of the thra 
divisions of this subr^on amounted to Rs 40 
crores out of the country’s total of Rs 74 crotra 

of production 

or the Chhota Nagpur division alone averaged 
Kss 44 crores. This diwsion alone produces over 


Tabus 3*0 to 3*2 ^ ^e comparsdve figures 
for populadon and land use in Lidia and die 
World 

Tables 4 0 to 4’3, 5'o to 5 3 and fi'o to 6'2 
figures for population and land use for 
Great Bnta^ die United Sates of America 
and die Union of Socialist Soviet Republics 
respectively. A review of the figures in the 
^bles is given ip the pote preceding cadi serieig 
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Annesure t to ti>e {ntrodactorf Noti 


I ALL nOOTXS RCWTC TO KET SO?rf. ] 



Statistteal 

Figures cJogted 


State 

Category 

Icr 1S5I 

Ptl’Z’h 

Uttftr Pradesh 

A 

State SuiKnatendest's 
Subsidiai^Tables 



Blhv . , 

n 

Stale Superlntenderit's 
Subiidiar} Tables 

Orissa . . 

B 

State Supenatendent’i 
Subsidisf) Tables 

West Bengal 4 

D 

Sutc Supennsendent’i 
Subsidiary T^In 

As*3m • « 

B 

State Supenn'etsdent’s 
Subndtsr) Tebles 

Menspur « • 

0 

D'lnvM 

Sikkiin . • 

D 

Eifinstes 


A 

Ssj*e 

SjVd Ifr r*** *s 




Afifieme 1 to Intro dactory 


Stale 

Sta&^l 

Category 

hgrsa oAopud 

form 


Mysore • 

A 

State Superiotendect's 
Subaiduiy Tables 

Uese Sgores an same as those supplied by the Icc- 
fiosuc and Statistial Adnser. 

Tcav8ncoie*CoduQ 

S 

•ditUh 

■dilto* 

Coorg 

B 

-Aitta- 

Alidiethreesetsoffigaresfortlus stateareldeotzca]. 

Bosab^ . 

A 

Store Supetmtadat^s 
Subsidiary Tables 

These figures have a nni^ wider coverage than^^Qiat 
of d^er ^e Economic and Statistic Advueis 
figures or the Coisus of India F^Ko 3 figures 

Samashtra . 

B 

Estunates 

Neitherofthethieesetsoffiguies hflvecomplete cover* 
agt. The Census of &idia Paper No 2 figures 
(br the leponmg area have, therefore, beaiaisra to 
fiill cover in the population piopordto 

Rutdi 

C 

Casus oflndlaPaper 

Ko, 2 0(1952 

•» . i* 

Madhya Pradesh 

A 

State Superiotadafs 
Subsltuiuy Thbles 

(i) The Supeofiteadat*s figures esdude the merged 
states To these have been added 4,249 thousaud 
acres as foUom i 

28 tiioiuand anes in 3*24 Norfii-West Madt^ 
Pradesh Division ; and 4,222 thousand am lu 
3*32 East Madl^Pndesh dn&'om 

(2) The SuperiDtendafs figures ftir the unaffectni 
3*42 Sonth'West Madhya i^esb dmsito » 
same as supplied by the Economic and Staiisticsl 
Admer 

Madhya Bkmt "j 



Hydenbad 

Bhopal 1 

Vindhya Pradesh J 

■ C 

Census oflndia Paper 

No. 3 of 1953 

Due ^ the various changes in the temtorul Inmts 
dudng the quin(pieniDnm preceding 1951, averaged 
figures ace unrqnesenta^ Psper No 2 of I9P 
fians, M tiiese stares, which relate to 194^0 
only, have theiefiire bra taken. * 

Rsosihan 

h 

PcnmalM 



&Iiniates&)t three divisions bavebeeDiDsde by isis* 
mg HI popiMoii prqpoidon the fi^ites ftr re^rdos 
a eadi division j airf fbr flie fctudi i e 3 u 
divincin (which is entirdy non* 
repomnri to the basis of figures for 3*14 Madhya 
flOflat Hflb dmsim Tlieestiniated figures a 
iDonsand acres are as Mobs : 

3*34 Hast fiajastbaii Plain divisito drSdS 
241 Dry Area dmacn . . 3>109 

3*21 SaiasdiBa K{n«! dinsion • 3^0 
3*22 Rq'asthan Plateau dmsicin * 2t726 


12 


25*535 




Anncxnrc 1 to Introdnctory Note— f^rW. 


Slate 

SiaJisiteal 

Category 

nptTtt adopted 
for 195* 

Hr-.fl'ib 

Punjab • 

A 

State Suncnntcndcfit*! 
Subiidiar) Tablet 

. 

PEPSU . 

JJ 

’dtttl>~ 


Ajmer 

li 


Thetc finJTC» art 'are r th''*e i 
end Statittinl Advrer 

Delhi 

P 

-ditta- 


tlimacIidPmdcsIi 
nnd Dilospur 

C 

CcnsuioflndiaPapcr 

No 2 of 195* 



bj-r* • Ila'r. ' • 





AukhkD 


[Au mi nGiKss SBUTB 10 Net Am 


Zone 

Area 
sceorJug 
to Cam 
(fhtiut 
Paper 
ifo 2 
0/1952 

P59 

Tele! 

I 

2 


3 


4 

I. Koith Iq^ . . . « 

II, Bast India . » , 

.... 39,300 

• . . . iSAii 


5«8l 


39*306 

53*392 




'i*23- 350 ' 

t>26~ 86 

3‘33 "•4*?95 
LS'ir- 550 , 

i 

1 


III. South Iqdll . . « , 

IV. West India . . , , 

• . • . 4044 

• • 45*363 


4*740 


40*414 

56*163 

V. Centnl India . « , , 

• • • . 68.916 

.j 

f5-43- j8o' 

3- }»“ I«4 

4- II- 445 

4-n -3,169 
L4'22- bj 


68*916 

VL NoRh-Wes; In^ . . 

• • . 2»/S5 


7,26. 


35,287 

INDIA 



34 -3>057' 

' 241 - 141 

' 3 n —39330 
.3‘n- 734 J 



• • • • 268 ^, 


17 . 9 S 3 


286 , 4 n 






to Introductory Note 

Sown ahd are in thousands] 





Classificatioii of Land By Topographically 


Lcmd area 


State aaidiuimn 

Total land 
area 

Land area 
?BR CAPITA 


Plaieaa 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

NDIA 

Area of states and temtoiies where 

1951 Census was taken 

Jammu and Kashmir • 

753,189,120 

59.379400 

2 11 

1346 

349,525,952 

296,832 

223,226,240 

i, 6 ri, 392 tt 

Toia 

• 812,568,320 

2 25 

349.822,784 

224 to« 3 * 


KemB India 


tar Pradesh . 

1 II Hmalayan Uttsr Pisdesh . 
2*14 EostUttsrPiadeshPlm 
2*21 CcBtiol Uttar Pradesh Flam . 

2 22 West Uttar Pradesh Flam . 

3 21 Uttar Pradesh Hills and Flateaos 

Hast India 


12 , 474,880 

13473,72s 

14,341440 

10^608 


x« 
4 ’ US 
07s 
0 89 
0 98 
2 58 


S 7 i 234 . 6 m 

86^4 


13,330,944 

14,329,536 


3,395,648 

306,048 

142,784 

11,904 


6,833,392 2,730^048 


Bihitr 

2 12 North Bihat Plamf 
2 13 South Bihar Plant 

3 31 ChhotaNaspor . 

Orfssfi . , . 

3 33 Orusa toland 
3 It OnssaCosul 

WeatBeasal • 

X 25 HimalaTan West Bengal 
2 n West Bags] Plain . 

\ssinn 

1 21 Assam Plains . 

X 2Z Assam Hdls . 

1 23 Manlpar , . , 

1 24 Trfjmra . 

i*:6 SUddm . , . 

Oiaiirnu^cre , , 


Sotmt India 


4j,on,(i;2 
I 3 . 798,«72 
9.992, «» 

2 ) 422 , 40(1 

X 12 

0 76 

0 89 

195 

25,139,520 

13,189,824 

8,906,752 

34 > 43,944 

13,954, 17 < 
354,565 
799,96 
12 ,sw, 32 « 

38 . 48 S, 97 « 

31,647,424 

6 * 9,555 

263 

3 97 

I 02 

18480,512 

12483,968 

5,996,544 

5 , 994,64 

5 , 994.364 

19,696,192 

3,118,^ 

16,578,0^ 

079 

154 

073 

19,087,744 

2,509,696 

16,578,048 

M< 

54407,872 

15,587,072 

^,820,800 

6 02 

2 00 

31 35 

16491456 

14,284488 

2407,168 


5 , 518 , J 7 » 

9 55 

.. 

436,992 

2,580,288 

4*04 

1,620,544 


1,756480 

12'75 


... 

Spa 

Q’OS 

8,495 



hbdm 

3*54 Madias Deccaa 

4 23 ^«t Madras , 

5 t2 NiMh MaJrts 
3 21 South Msiti* 


8i,?85,6w 

1W99456 

6 , 957,888 

22 ^s8,6S8 

35469.568 


143 

3 35 

I 02 

156 

I 15 


48,013,632 

4485 /J 56 

3,508416 

10,880,128 

23,340,032 


23,098,112 

9,349,504 

395,968 

3.352,640 


It l'^:-’dr»«’iJsnrn*ea‘'lw 3 *ers/mjnhTafeasnSwwL^“’T are not arable Theyare included 

J 'P’ff-r.'esnb-icSiftireprejrtt topographically usable wes 

^ “‘'‘®P®SBpMaIlyas3bIeBTcaperee?,7a,ifii,.Ru"dyScind/^ 


Land Use Table I’O 


u;ablc arca> population and average annual rainfall [Aa AmiA riGUm Akb ik acres] 


r/ari/iJor 


lopopaphtea^ 
flidi/e arcit 

1951 Centus 
Popiilotten 

Topographteally Average amal 


Mo mums 

PER CAPITA 

IK INCHES 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

II 


t47.W7 45<' 

32.520,472 

499,680,168 

356,879.394 

1 40(1 5i)t 

42.50 

2,690 048 

54,780,928 

4.743*744 

4,410,000* 

I 08 

39 04 

150j597,5<M 

87,310.4» 

5049423*912 

361^89,394 

I 40 


4, 092,608 

7.S73i79i 

58,337,0*4 

63,215,742 

0 92 

42 25 

3>430|9;« 

7iS73i79! 

2,301,888 

2,521.987 

0 91 

67 58 



12,771,520 

17,886,802 

0 71 

43 71 



13,621,952 

16.129,890 

0*84 

36*93 

1SOJ5J 


20,972,672 

22,771,252 

0.92 

33*22 

Stl.163 


8,668,992 

- 3.9os>9n 

2 22 

36 47 

MH.376 


3S,8!7 i «<2 

40.225,547 

0 89 

50 63 



12,959,392 

19.173,033 

0 71 

50 98 

.!8 s, 9S2 


9,132,352 

21,186,563 

0 82 

43 St 

5-379 135 


13,895,999 

10,866 351 

1.28 

53 62 

14,212,160 


25itiI5«ti 

14,645*946 

1 74 

5653 

I3i369.t5* 


19.5«7,77« 

7,972,89s 

*45 

58 77 

843.008 


5,907,520 

6,673,051 

0 89 

57 43 

288,832 

319, til. 

18,221,568 

*4.810,308 

0 73 

68 '70 

288,83: 

3I9,tilti 

1,831,744 

2,030,956 

0>90 

136*56 



16,389,824 

=2,779,352 

0o/2 

55*94 

2S.4S2.6o8 

12,663,808 

22,473*086 

9,043,707 

2 48 

238 93 

1,302.784 


13,831,680 

7,805,558 

- 1 77 

94 03 

24,149.824 

12,663,808 

8,641,408 

i,* 38,I49 

6 98 

is6'96 

4,872,832 

208,448 

1,556,35* 

577,635 

2 69 

94 S6 

959,744 

... 

1,779,456 

639,029 

* 78 

63 35 

412,800 

I.3ti3.ti»" 

149,760 

137,7*5 

X 09 

240 81 



3,368 

4'J,m 

O’OJ 

- 

20,307,136 

3titi,7M 

60,531,840 

57,0X6,002 

I 06 

42 51 

3,264,896 


11,899,200 

5fi37,655 

* 36 

24 05 

3,180,6^ 

268,800 

4.141*63* 

6,819,062 

0 61 

I2> 54 

5,182,592 


17,628,800 

14>433;48 i 

I 22 

38 59 

8,678,976 

97,920 

26,862,208 

30,725,804 

0 87 

36 72 


In ate figures for Bhsgalpor district in the South Bihar Plato dtnsion 
( Col 8) Details of ±e ereas are giTcn in Cie Amtxm to this tshle 
are not excluded altogether. (S'ee para xi of Introductoir Note) 
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Population and 


iS'fafda'ii.Dit'utoii 

Taal W 
arfit 

LanJ arm 
HR CAPITA 

plans 

JaihI area 

Plaieais 

1 

2 

3 

4 

4 

3 53 Mysore 

l 8 fip,S $6 

2 08 


15^(26,560 

4 24 TtavancoroCodua 

51852,096 

0 63 

2,600,704 


4 25 Coorg 

I| 0 i 5 . 04 '> 

442 


n 3,792 

West India 

Bombay 

3 43 Bombay Dcccaa Northern 

3 52 Bombay Dcccan Southern 

4 11 Bombay Gu]rat 

4 21 Greater Bombay . e 

4 22 Bombay-Konkn 

7 I, 2 I 3 i 44 ® 

28,301422 

II, 154,^80 

21,103,616 

88,000 

9465^632 

1 98 

234 

237 

1 85 

0 03 

2 14 

24,260|Soo(t 

3,052,9:3 

17.845,6061 f 

81, 6« 
3 , 280 ,Sj 6 |t 

1 lili 

4‘i2 Saurashtra 

IJito! 

3 3 ® 

12 , 993 i 408 ft 


4 13 Kutdi . e . 

10,863^16 

*9 14 

) 0 J 2 t, 72 Stt 


Central India 

Madhya Pradcsli 

3 24 North West Midliya Pndesh 

3 32 East Madhya Pradesh 

3 41 SoudieWest Madhya Pradesh 

83 « 37 Jrf 24 

24,0944)80 

43M552 

15 jWi 792 

' 3 92 

4 39 

4 30 

277 

20,499,072 

33294-403 

4,109,568 

40 , 393 #S 

11.775.196 

17,665,151 

9.951,960 

Madhya Bharat 

2 35 Ma^ Bhatac LovMand 

3 13 Madhya Bharat Plateau 

3 14 Madhya Bharat Hills . 

29.7861560 

5^23,232 

17,5816224 

6 « 83 , 10 t 

3 74 

309 

381 

4 24 

83870, 9U 
3343 >>S 52 
620,800 
2,818,560 

19.705.536 

1,766,080 

15.5564191 

1,381.164 

Hyderabad , 

3 42 North Hyderabad . 

3 51 South Hyderabad 

5 *,S 7 Ii« 4 « 

17,7965196 

34 , 775.744 

2 82 

2-99 

274 

9,461,568 

9,461,568 

III 

3<22 Viodhya Pradesh . . « 

I 5 iI 04 j 5 B 

423 

1383.936 

ZI17833616 

3<23 Bhopal 

4,402440 

526 

287,360 

33867,328 

North West India 

Rajasthan , 

2 34 East Baiasthan Flam . 

2 41 ^astbanDirAtea 

3 n Reiastban Hills 

3 12 Rajasthan Plateau 

83453480 

18,849416 

48412488 

73725 ,SI 8 

84^,888 

5 45 

2 86 

10 47 

369 

427 

52 ,D 56 j 84 ft 

6.481,98417 
44 . 6 ) 0 , 064 tt 
136.448 

757,888 

27,129,600 

1Ii425i280 

2,916,864 

5 i 07 I, 6 i 6 

7,715,840 

Ponjab 

1 13 Himalayan Punjab . 

2 31 Pui^ab Plain 

1 U Himachal Pradesh and Bdaapor 

2 3a Patiala & East Punjab States Umon 

2 33 Delhi 

2 36 Ajmer 

Aiulmm aid MteoMr Iibnis 

23^22368 

6,368,640 

17.553.728 

6.982,952 

<1428,032 

369,664 

1^12,856 

85157,798 

189 

648 

2 51 

6 29 

184 

0 21 

2 19 

Cl 44 

23,928,89611 

54.591 

15.874.30411 

5,810,99211 

369,664 

1,247,168 

141,360 

1,095,808 

198,656 

1,387,008 


that the tgm to ta oS^neteed m atercmiM? Sf? ““i "t® “f I”iha shatm to thtt Table (Col a) 

“ “'"“““•‘•““"Ptatioa of the Saneyoi General of India In the TO aguialbr the 



Land Use Table va-^contd. 


[ AlX area riGDRES ARE IK ACRES ] 


dmfhd as 

mu 

Moimtam 

lopograplttuifly 
usable ma 

y 

1951 Census 
Fopitlaim 

7cip(^iap/HCfl/(v 
usam aica 

PER CAPITAj 

Average amnia 1 
laiufall 

IN INCKCS 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

II 

3.44fij3^Cj 


12,431488 

S.W72 

I 37 

36 *4 

3.169,472 i 

81,920 

3,267,136 


035 

94 04 

901,248 


310,656 

2 !M«S 

I 35 

106 31 

18,574,080 


47,822,926 

3S>«S,tS» 

1 33 (1 36) 

35 6s 

8,130,496 


18,2*1440 

,!.3S^735 

1 47 

36 68 

1,328384 


7,701,^8 


I 64 

29 17 

3,100,672 


16,773,312 

11,396,789 

1 47 (1 57) 

36 13 

6,400 


65,152 

2,839,270 

0 023 (0*028) 

7650 

6,008,128 


5,061,134 

4,656,877 

I 09 (1 10) 

114 67 

661,184 


11,192,832 

4,137,359 

2 95 (3 03) 

22 65 

541,888 


4,294,144 

567,606 

7 57 (18 04) 

14 38 

22,482,944 


55,390,656 

21447,533 

2 61 

50 16 

8/)24.384 


14,717,888 

5490410 

2 68 

47 97 

13,111.296 


28,967,040 

10499,360 

2 84 

5624 

1 347,264 


11,705,72s 

5>557,763 

2 11 

36 30 

3,210,112 


22,108,928 

7*954,154 

2 78 

37 39 

25,600 


4,590,976 

1,691,658 

2 71 

27 85 

1.402, m 


12, 6^,9^ 

4,615,661 

* 73 

37 48 

1,782,080 


4,910,016 

1,646,635 

2 98 

33 00 

6.394,496 


38,123,776 

18,655408 

2 04 

33 08 

1,556416 


12,568,704 

5.946404 

2 II 

• 30 53 

4.838,060 


25,555,072 

12,70^704 

2 01 

34 73 

936,960 


*1,336,704 

3,574,690 

3 17 

43 7* 

*47,552 


3,235,39* 

836474 

387 

48 6i 

4,167496 


44,687,55* 

15490,797 

2 92 (4*75) 

.17 84 

941,95* 


12,930,816 

6,585,367 

I 96 (2 34) 

23 17 

615,360 


2<^456 

4,603,784 

4 49 (10 00) 

11 00 

2,517,824 


4,562,752 

2493,396 

2 18 

30 39 

92,160 


6,529,728 

24x18450 

3 25 

33 28 

1,819,328 

4.9*6,976 

14,165,95* 

12,641,205 

I iz3(i 34) 

37 79 

1,235.712 

4,926,976 

720,640 

982,192 

073 

70 83 

583,616 


13445,312 

11,659,013 

1 IS (1 39) 

25 8x 

*.*37440 

4,74441* 

796,67a 

'1409466 

0 72 


”408,384 


3,221,376 

13493,685 

0 92 (I 68) 

18 96 



351,168 

i,7444J7* 

0 20 

21 91 

134.848 


1,073,984 

693,37* 

i'55 

20 10 

2,057,792 

... 

SU,<‘i 2 


Z 6 61 

m >33 


and those shotvn in Census of India Paper No a— 1952 (Cd 2 of Table I, pp. 18—19) This (Lffcrence is due to the fact 
division bUo there are minor dianges G»m those given m die Census of India Paper No 2 of 1952. 
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Population and 


Undera 


Zone, Region aid Sub region 


I Nordi India 
n. East India 
EL South India 

IV. West India 

V. Central India 
VL Morth.West In^ 
z> Himalayan Region 


1 2 Eastern Himalayan Sub-Region . 

3* Northern PliUns Region 

a I Lower Gangeac Plains Sob-Repon 

a 2 Upper Gangeuc Flams Sub.Repon 

a 3 Thns-Gangetic Flams Sub-Repon 

a 4 The Desert Sub-R^on 

3.Peiua«iIap RUls and Plateau 
Region 

3 I North-West Hills Sub-Region 

3 a N^-Ccnijal Hills and Plateau Sub- 
Region 


3 5 South Deccan Snb-Region 

4.Weittm Ghati and Coastal 
Region 

4 1 Guirat Kathiawar Sub-Repon 


S< Eas^ Ghats and Coastal 
Region 

5 1 Madras and Otissa Coasul Sub- 
R^ion 

S 2 SmthmteSnb-Stsioii 

S'"”' 2(Lf 

30 


Te^knd 

era 

Jjjnderee 

PtH CAPITA 

plains 

PifliraM 

2 

3 

4 

5 


t 

57,234,614 

3,395,64s 

<« 74 S>.t|S 

I 8fi 

80,412,271 

20,38547: 

107,525^32 

HI 

50.614,136 

28,638464 

95 > 73 ',« 4 * 

*35 

47 , 575,936 

28,378460 

285^40,576 

3 54 

39.502,848 

112465,664 

122 ^ 77,152 

3 51 

74.175.936 

29,96:43: 

53,206,528 

5 47 

11 , 340 , 15:17 

894400 

25 « 25 ,I 72 

5 60 

918,65611 

457408 

67,3816)56 

5 42 

204:1,696 

436.091 

tn^tt 

135 

164,870,84811 

10,303,104 

53 ft 2 , 9(4 

077 

52,001,064 

1496640 

3 «J 7 MS« 

0 04 

36204,224 

216,76s 

49,945,728 

I '93 

31,97149611 

15,872,831 

48,212281 

JO 47 

44.680416411 

2,916,864 

335.084,096 

3 1>9 

66465,92011 

197,331,160 

40)855.104 

3 94 

4.333,696 

30,726,912 

sifiViW 

3S9 

12 ,l 0 I 4 > 3 S 

31,156488 

96,741.376 

3 33 

284224)16 , 

36459,776 

62,107,200 

2 6d 

7.162496 

43,910,528 

81,702,976 

2 59 

13.746,62411 

55.078,65s 

69 JI«M 8 d 

*74 

50,652,128 

947,968 

45,621,824 

2 S3 

41.160,83211 

157448 

23M6S6 

J 00 

947149611 

790,720 

64,767*8 

I 2 S 

, 46416,704 

3,748/08 

29^98*40 

139 

22,876*2 

395/68 

35369^68 

* 15 

23.340432 

3,352.640 


l»2(Sccioi,xiX) 


Land Use Table I'O —condd. 

f 

[All area fisdres are ra acres] 

cJasstfied as 


Topointhcdfy 
usable area 

1951 Cen»tf 
Popiilaim 

Top^raplttcally 
usable area 

PER CAPITA 

Average amual 
raatfaU 

IN INCHES 

Htih 

Mmmns 

6 

7 

i 

9 

10 

II 

4 iQ 92 , 6 oS 

71873.79a 

58,337.024 

63,215,742 

0 92 

42 25 

5 !.ii 6 , 3 SS 

14.S35.s5a 

105,485,530 

90,130,206 

: 17 

86 16 

27,824.199 

44 S,fi 40 

74,541,120 

75,600,804 

I 01 

44 82 

19,777,159 


64,309,902 

40,661,115 

158 

39 28 

33.9724154 


I 30 ,t 95 . 45 < 

52,267,959 

2 49 

, 43 32 

8,767,296 

9.871.488 

64,296,704 

34 , 972,597 

I 84 

22 07 

38.9911,944 

32,090,832 

31,609,600 

17, 042, 69’' 

185 

92 00 

6,904,128 

17,545.280 

3,819,200 

.1,613,64s 

0 83 

SO 02 

31,986,816 

14.535.552 



2 24 

108 00 

3 , 39 S, 4<4 


142,027,968 

>39,447,951 

I 02 

36 94 

538,240 


57 .tS 5 . 4 S 6 

704175.659 

0 ?3 

5046 

150,464 


34 . 594.624 

38,901,141 

0*89 

34’45 

9,094,400 


35.613,632 

15,867.367 

1*38 

24 29 

615,360 


20,664,256 

4 , 603,784 

4 49 

11*00 

71,286,016 


229,0^,642 

1118^98,645 

2*I2 

41-96 

S.794,496 


28,610,432 

10,363,941 

2 76 

34’55 

9,7204164 


37.958.976 

13.807,385 

2*75 

4421 

31*9,584 


62^714 

29,038,606 

2 IS 

55 80 

IW34.176 


4249 :b 87 a 

23.868,902 

1 78 

35 S6 

19 * 7*6 

r 

57.587.648 

31,519,810 

1-83 

31 98 

17,569.664 

350,720 

46,105,998 

39,926,793 

I-IS 

5829 

4,303.744 


33 , 26(^88 

16 , 101,754 

2 07 

3275 

13^65^20 

*330.720 

12,845.710 

23.825,039 

0 54 

107 22 

14,7114.576 

97 i 9 ao 

50,398,^8 

51,832,336 

0 97 

41 40 

6,025,600 


23 ^ 36 . 3 »> 

21,106,533 

I 12 

45 10 

8,678,976 

97.820 

26,862,20$ 

30,725,804 

0 87 

36*72 
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Anncxnrc to Poputotion and Land Usa Tabic i o 

Location of sand) tioMcaail tntcr^^narbh} /rcas 


Zont, Stale, D vam w d Dainct 


Ares 

IN *013 


\PEST INDIA 


BDMB«-Glj|RAT DlVlSlOS 
Ahmtdabad 
Amid] 

Bamdantha 

Bnech 

Kaiia 

Sorsz 

Banda 

Greater Bo^^BA^ Dmsios 

Bc^oaT'Konkm; Division 

Kolaba 

HiaQa 4 

Satirashira Dmsiov . 

KtucH Dmao'i . 

NORTH-WEST INDIA 


East Raimtham Plain Ditbion* 
Jaipur 
Jhmibusu 
SBar 

Rajasihak Dry Area Dmsio\ . 

Barmw 
B ibanfr 
Ontm . 


Jaisdtoti 

Jflloie 

Jodbpur* 

Nagore 


Punjab 

Punjab Plain Division 


Lodhiaca .... 
Robiak . . . ' I . 

PatiaJa AEastPanlab Stales Union . 


Total 


X|3lZtSOO 

l,I2Q,faO 

67,136 
6 t:S 
6 j] 664 
129,664 
«M5: 

sap 

!(,;» 

CM"’ 

I6f>40 

35:,SS4 

S. 9 «il 92 

33 »»sA* 

3 J,S<S.tI< 

UC,;;S 

i.i 8 j, 3S5 

1,041,600 

aS.393.»8S 

5 ,«»i '63 

i, 3S7 j 64S 

2)110593 

,,Slta23 

S,SS8,S96 

1) 65I)9SS 

2) «7>5^. 

1,903,016 

2.730.096 

2.740.096 
770,624 

1,368960 

467,245 

139^64 

2,694,336 


~Nra^ Hie tend, insteand iisiaT/jiiaisho 

pPInooninmUnon. 1 S',. .i. 


luableaRa, given in cdhimSnfrV table, 

— Plateau, in Table 1 0 sin “ * 
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Population and Land Use Table i ‘ i 

Regions, sub^regions and divisions classified by rainfall (Rainfall belts) 



Area (in ’obu acxb) havins a 

n januol averagi -aajfall of 

Tetaf B/.eem 

area .Imaol 

Os'KSO rmfai AhettK' {D«i 
andlHinatt Acm} (iviscna)(B^((10 Grtni^fO 

Beatecn 

CLv/it 
Grccii btl(i 

Bttaein 

W--30' 

ntlccen 

XO— 15' Averofe 

(mew (3e/eo 10' umber of 
6We) Y(U»n6<ft)r«in)i(£^ 

1 a 

3 4 S 

6 

7 

8 9 10 


INDIA (Stntn nnd territories tilicre the 
1951 Census tmi tekenj 

7l3it8» 

42 

^S9* 

i67,843* 

3S4G42* 

187,990* 

42,228* 

15,369* 


1 J> nsioun R^rirn . 

2o,:S6 

9t 

M,M9 

:3,ia 

o,:ss 





1 1 ^\cstern Himalaj'an Sub'Serien 

siiBes 

iO 

3 MS 

l3>4:o 

8.9X0 





1 11 IhmalaTanUP Diii’ioo 

12|475 

68 

2.859 

7.753 

1,863 




70 

t ts Himachal Fnduh and Oilasror 
Dinsien 

8.98: 

KA 


3,752 

3,230 




NA 

1 13 HimalsyuPuDiabDiiiiion 

6,368 

71 

636 

1.915 

3 . 8 i 7 




75 

1 2 Eastero Hitnoln^on Sob-ncsioti 

« 7 j 8 l 

is8 

57.034 

10.022 

325 





I 21 Assam Plains Dm<itin 

15.S87 

94 

12.072 

3.51s 





112 

I 22 AnanililliDinsion 

38,821 

157 

34.748 

3.748 

325 




KA. 

I 2} MuiipurDinsini . 

2.{lS 

95 

2.759 

2.759 





KA 

t aATn^ntsDiristafl 

2.S80 

«J 

2.580 






100 

I 2$ HimalaTmTestBensalDiMsiOB 

3.118 

137 

3,118 






log 

X :d SiUum OiTiiion 

1.7J7 

141 

I.7S7 

• 





KA 

2 btonhem Ploint Bepm , , 

sfs.as 

J7 

64 « 

iT,(S! 

SS,S-b 

5/, MS 

54,19; 

is.m 

.. 

2 X Lower Gnasetie Plalot Sttb^Recten 

SiA 43 

50 

640 

34>7«2 

38441 





2 x: ^eitBcncalPlainDnision 

16,380 

56 


16,580 





73 

a 12 Notth Bthu Plato Dirwon 

IJ.797 

51 

640 

4.871 

8.386 




55 

' s 13 SoothBihttPliinDintMn 

9.99: 

44 


M69 

8,633 




54 

2 X4 EastUP Plain Oirnion 

13.474 

44 


1.943 

X1.532 




50 

2 2 Upper Goocetie Plelas Sub'Begion 

3«,S7i 

34 


3.059 

24,805 

8,707 




S:iCentn1UF FlamDiTwaD 

14,341 

37 



14.341 




45 

a 22 West Vf FiuoSintiQii . . 

22,530 

33 


3.059 

10,464 

8,707 



40 

2 3 Trass Gaspetle Plains Snb>Rtpaa 

4J.S4« 

24 



3.583 

41439 

6.T25 

M. 


2 3t Puaiab Plata Dimion « 

17.554 

26 



X.649 

11.831 

4.074 


29 

2 32 P£F5U Dirutoti . 

6,428 

19 




5,62a 

806 


NA. 

2 33 DeihiDiruioo 

370 

22 




370 



28 

2 34 East Raiasthaa Flam Diruios • 

18,849 

23 




17,604 

1.24S 


34 

2 3$ hladhyaEbarstLowUndDiTiiion 

5.223 

28 



933 

4,290 



36 

2 36 AlsieiDiTitioii • ■ 

1,522 

30 




X,S22 



16 

2 4 The Desert Sab«R«ciea > 

48,2x2 

« 




4,887 

27,976 

15.389 


2 41 RatailhnaDryAtcsDinsion . 

48,2x2 

II 




4,867 

37,976 

15.389 

13 


*E'(c(ude Andaman and Nicobar Island 
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Popnlation and Land Use Table I’l—mitd. 


undDiouttn 


Artofjs'oooiasQ hsvmtmmatalomaitranfaStf 

Tnal Aeaeft Bmtni Sttam Bitetm Setem 

Ana fflnmfll 5 ®-^S' Wr-jo' 1^15' Btlee 10' Attnai 

(W’wo temfell CLitkt^^ ffiroim (Mao (yrKro nmitrof 

i/s& (jsxxBSS) (fiat bmvrm Ml) Ortai belli oth) belf) hU) rwodsit 



3 PemniulerliilULpkieeuRepn 
3 X Kortli*Wnt HUla Stdi^Segios 
3 n Ki)ntlit& Hills Dm:»a 
3 12 Ri/istluB Platen Dffltiott 
3 13 MatUipShmi Platen DiTisioc 

3 24 MidhraBIiatatHilliDiTiiiDc . 

3 * 2 l^ortfi CcAttal HiBa & Flstcsn 
Sab-Rerln 

3 21 UP HiUaiBdPbtavOinjioa 
3 22 ViadhnPtadabDmiiaa 
3 23 Bhopal Dinaion 

3 24 NordfTat Madhja Pndub 
t Uinuon 

3*alVerth Cait FlKeao Sah^Seiisn 
a 31 CbhoUlsagpiffOiTiiuo 
3 32 CitthUdhpFndeabOniiioe 
3 33 OmaalnUodOinuoa . 

3 4 Kortb fieccan Svb<Reci<ig , a 

3 41 SMih.V«t hJidhn Pndeh 
UmiHo 

3 42 Ncttb Hfdtnhsd Dinjign . 
3 43 Dooibaj Dcaan Northon Dirunn 

3 s Sentfa fiecQo Stih'RecItji . . 

3 SI South llfdQahad Dinjioo , . 

3 52 Donha? Deccan SaulhemOiniwo 
3 53 MpmOffwon . , 

3 54 MadmDeccuOtnuon , , 

4 l^almiChticniCtiBwI/legm , 
4,1 Cnlnt kathiBinir So 1 i.lJejl„ , 

4 >1 Bo^a^^GujratOinsien , , 

4 laSauraiLtraDitjucn . 

4 13 Ko*ehDitHioa , , , 

4 i Malabar Kratan bob<)lesion , 

4 2t GtejtefBjffibjrDiTmon 
4 22 Bo-bjjr konkinDirinni , 
4 *3 ^ctMidnsDiruio^ 

4 21 Tfarrwt-CocJunDjTiiicB , 

4 isCee^Ditlilra , , ^ 


335, 034 

43 

SACS 

ICtfilS 

330,536 

07,927 



40 >b 55 

35 



23,431 

17,424 



7,726 

30 



2.496 

5.230 


34 

S.S66 

33 



3.241 

6,31s 


37 

17.380 

37 



14,350 

3.130 

, 

42 

6.9B3 

33 



4.344 

2.639 


44 

S 3 ,« 7 > 

10,077 

44 

36 


13404 

S 

981 

431 

, 

43 

15,205 

44 


SA93 

10,072 



55 

4.403 

49 



4.402 



ss 

34.094 

48 


8,071 

15.493 

330 


58 

56.742 

3 « 


87.M7 

JJ 24 




21,221 

34 


13,252 

5.970 



70 

43.873 

36 


42,691 

I.lSl 



63 

31.647 

89 


29474 

2.373 


, 

75 

62,207 

36 

1 > 3 M 

2,890 

30,805 

27,511 

, 

■ 

1 S. 4 » 

36 


81P 

13.512 

1,079 


SO 

27.796 

30 



12.396 

5 . 2 W 


J8 

38,901 

37 

1,394 

3071 

4,197 

21,139 


44 

82.703 

32 

1,008 

2,008 

27,683 

53,004 



34,776^ 

35 



I 9 > 7 l 6 

23.060 


51 

«,I 55 

29 

353 

333 

1,909 

8,340 


50 

18,873 

36 

653 

65s 

4 342 

13,021 


sfi 

16 8j9 

24 



l> 5 l 6 

25383 


39 

55 . 5 W 

$1 

ii,m 

<r ,»9 

JW 

04,705 

5,587 

a. 

4 S .623 


431 

2 .W 3 

20.633 

24.708 

8 ,W 7 


41,203 

Jfi 

431 

1.723 

JO.633 

8316 


44 

23.655 

23 




23,65$ 


NAr 

10.864 

24 

P 



2.737 

8.127 *< 

17 

43,879 

107 

i3asy 

3,236 

1^86 




83 

76 

E8 





74 

93 

9,966 

215 

^I 4 > 

1.377 

S <7 



6,958 

139 

64S6 

47 * 




131 

5,852 

N 

4,134 

97 

739 

, 


118 


24 
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Population and Land Use Table I'l —coitdd. 





Ana On ’ooo aera) liamtg an amual overate rosft/oO of 


RtponSfSi^Rtpmi & Osnuimt 

reldl 
ana 
(in 000 
aera) 

Averati 

emual 

rm^fi 

Above 

(BIkMO 

BiKetn Bttisen 
& 

Grembtti) Green bth) 

B<Rmn 

«■ 

3f/fl 

Bitmen 
10 — is' 
{Ttllom 
lai) 

Beha lo' 
(Yelloa 
belt) 

’ ,i«ro9a 
number qf 
ratny iaji 

X 

a 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

to 

5 £«tmi and CmiIoI Ripen 

64, KS 

a 


lAOi 

45,3Sir 

tOfiit 




S X North Alndras end OriiiB Ceaital 
Snb*a«stoo 

S9^9« 

43 


6,44s 

t9>304 

3.5<S 




S II Otusi Coutal dinston 

6,840 

n 


6,t!3 

7*7 




71 

5 IS KorthMidisidiruton . 


39 


333 

18,577 

3.548 



50 

5 a South Madmi SaSReiHoa 

3Sf4?o 

37 


93$ 

*7.320 

6.994 



49 

5 SI SoDth Madni dinim . 

3S,470 

37 


9S6 

*7,5*0 

6.994 



49 

ArimmandNieotvItlandt . 

SjlISS 

jtt 


HA 

Ni4 

Sul 

SA 

SJ 

177 


Annesorc I to Popoladon aod Land Use Table i i 


Percentage ot total area fallmg in different Rainfall Belts 


- 

Ahem 

IT 

(ff/ue 

Bdt) 

Betatm 
JO-;®* 
(Dari 
Great Bell) 

Betoeen 

(Light Orem 
Bell) 

Betoeen 

^nm 

Belt) 

Bettneen 

TO-^IS* 

(Yellow 

Belt) 

Below 

«' 

(Yeellow 

Bell) 

X 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

India (1951 Censns Area) 

XI 

22 

34 

*5 

6 

3 

Humlaj^ Region . 

65 

35 

10 




Korthem Plains Region 


15 

30 

*9 

18 

8 

Pemnsulu Hills and Plateau Region . 

I 

31 

33 

29 


.. 

Western Ghats and Coastal Region . 

28 

7 

17 

36 

12 


Eastern Ghats and Coastal Region . 


T 2 

72 

Z6 



Andaman mdNttolarlflttnis , 

S,A 

B A 

BA 

NA 

NA. 

BA. 


6oaC 
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Amesme n to Fopolatioi end Land Use Table ii 

Percentage of Area of Yellow and Brown Belts in various Sub-R^ons to total land area of the Sub- 
R^on and percentage of the area of the Belt filing in the Sub-Regton to total area of the Belt in Indta 


Ptptjahen 

Pmntati foottiait ej ih era 
AfteinOOO't eltetallerj eftoularea mtktbtlt 

elAaa cfttAhRttim efiitbtU tnOIIO'i DatncUmtluBclt 


z 

3 

3 

4 

5 

TBB YELLOW BELT 

S7s597 

40 

200 0 

T.10B 

I DnertSQb.SegiMi(3 4) , 

43.345 

90 

753 

3.9» 

3 GDintRathiavarSDb'Etgianfd x] 

8,127 

18 

*41 

600 

3 Traoi<GtneetiePluasSnb-RecnD(a 3] 

6^iS 

u 

10 6 

2 , Sod 

THE BROWN BELT . . 

*87,390 

39 

100 0 

88.30* 

(fiThiNmhmSrmBBiti . 

sr,8u 

tt 

Bit 

do, 309 

I DcitrtSub-Reeioa(a4) 

4.867 

>10 

s6 

X.O00 

a GotntKathiaTrarSflb>Reg{ni(4 t) 

*4,708 

54 

*32 

9,100 ^ 

3 TruiGaaenicP>aiBiSnb>Rcsi(B(2 3) 

4L*39 

83 

at 9 

33,600 1 


4 NorthWetHflIi (3 i) 

5 VppcrCansctiePUia(3 3} 

(I NcithCeatnlHiIIstsdFljiciii^ 3} 

(ii) ThiCrmalBmn EiU , 

I SwthDeewiSab-R{gioa(3 j) 


a Ne^DseewCs 4) * , , 

(iiQ 

I Se5tJiMj<!fii(5 3) 
a NM*iMjdnun(!Otjii4C&ujl(5*|) 


Gtnsuunr, Bikuier, Cbnnii Jodl^, 
Banoer, Jauabner^ and ntti of Jaiore, 


>7,04 

43 

93 

4.400 

8,707 

24 

46 

10,300 

98* 

3 

05 

3,800 

79.5:3 

<5 

CB 

n,m 

53.004 

64 

*77 

19.90c 

37,518 

44 

*4 6 

11,100 

JOAn 

a 

BS 

7,700 

6.994 

30 

37 

5.300 

3.546 

P 

*•» 

>,8oe 


Part! of Jilote, Pili,NagoR (S4;iu(^ 

Vhele of Sauratlitn 
AnutU tad part* of Suiubntbt, 
Sabaibatlit, Mebaot, Ahffledabad, Kura 
(BoobtF), PanofKotcb 

Part* efAabab,Giadaspor, Hnlnaipiir, 
PBOKDDr.f^tt : THioJeof Amnim, 
JoDnaoic, Indhiani, Kanial, Rehtak, 
Gotnoo. (Pomib) 

PutofPEPSU.btflu 
Part of Situ and Jbiioilittan, 
JaipViTenl:, SamiMidkopBr, Bbantpv, 
Alnr, BUInn (Rajutln) 


Ptruof Girdaod 
Motem; 


f Parti of Udup%Gaog*iiapir,Bansinta, 

} S!nhi,Kouli,\(^euCtBneisuli, 

4 Bmdi,lli*2awv(^aatbiB) 

{ ParUof Slu!p«i,AliDda*v,lUtlim> 

I. Dbar,]liabua,Niiiur(^fadl^oB&a«>) 

r BnSasdibda, Ahpufa, Madion, Acta 
4 lad parts of Siham^, AlacuTanunr. 
t M«nrt,MampnrI,Etih,Etao*h(U4') 

/ PartoflalnofU P) 

\ PmorNuuiUfBd:^ai>n(daA) 

iRudrar, and parts of 


Medalil. Kalcoodi (flyditO’ 
M), ud parti a Belauin and 
(BflmhBt) 

Tmihir.Alan^ Chitaldnis, aad parti 
nBansalsie, KoW Mptore Hi^ 
OutdauelBr, aad ShiBoca (A&iorr) 
Bdiair.ADiDtipnr.KtitBOoI tod puts of 
Codda^ CAfa£o) 

^ of Atsimti, Buldm, Akola (MJ’J 
niti of Aoiucibtd, Blur, Oisiiiibid 


- ifdni^rand Sbolapoi ud parti of 
7mKbffldcili.^Ktiudeth, rtuiti 
row, Satan Noth, Satan Sem ud 
KoHuporCBmitoi) 


r of Chittoor, Stleio, Couabiter^ 

Parti of Gutur, Nederc (Afodr^), 





Annesure HI to Population and land Use Table i*l 
Periods of snecesfiiTe years of defident rainfall* 
During ig9i— 19M and 1921— IW® 




Ntmitrt/yton tf 


Number elpiHadi 

Nunter of period! 




^o«uia dStamey afS ormora 

tjfder nora 

Kainfo]! Siinn«n 

Notanil Dicmofl 

rfuMTibnyyiof 

jMnea 

dmutytarti 

dtfcuattmn 

»/ waeMiwywr* 0/ 

fat itficunttaimU 

lueamuf yitnef 
Mcitnt fah/all 



1891-1920 1921't»0 

1891-1930 1931-1950 1891-1930 1921-19 SO i89i*:9301921«I9S0 

I 

3 

3 

4 

s 

6 1 i 

9 10 

Atism 

Ai»m HiUt 

Aiiam Plaini 

Manipur 

4 

> 

16 s 

13 0 • 


Bengil 

Himalayan Wat Beogat 

Wat Bengal Plain 

1 

S 

i« 7 

13 3 3 



■Wpura 






Oniu 

Onna Inland 

Onua Coutal 

6 

5 

177 

17 6 I 3 


Chbota Nigpur 

Chhota Nagpur 

6 

5 

19 8 

13 0 X t 


Bihar 

North Bihar Plain 

South Bihar Plain 

d 

6 

25 5 

JO I 1 


Uttn Ptadeah But 

But Utter Pndah Plain 
Central Uttar Pradah Plain 
Uttar Ptadab NiUi and PlaWao 

10 

7 

30 B 

30 / 3 3 



Uhbi Ptadeah Wat 

Himalann Uttar Pndub 
Wat Uttar Pradesh Plain 

to 

8 

30 4 

24 0 3 

I 

PuOiabBait&Kfltth 

Himolim Punjab 

Punjab Plain 

PBMV 

15 

U 

38 8 

18 3 3 i 

1 3 


DelU 






RigputanaWac T 

BaitRaiaithan Ptoini 

) 



35 8 4 4 


Baitstbon Dry Area 

Raiuihan Hilli 

RoiMthoo Platan 


ta 

44 i 


\ 


1 


RaipntaatBaic 

Ataer 

II 

1 

V 4 

31 9 * 3 


Oumt 

Botnbiy Guioni 

Souruntn 

9 

8 

4djr 

29 4 2 2 

1 


Kuteh 






CeoinllndiB Well / 

' Vindbya Pndesh 

Madhya Bharat 

} ■■ 

5 

33 0 

38 0 

17 d 2 2 

293 3 I 

1 

CaDtrallndhiBaal ^ 

' Bhopal 

II 

JO 


Betai 


13 

6 

35 9 

27 0 4 2 

* 

Madhya Fndah ( 

' North-Wnt Modhyn Pradah 

^ * 

3 

255 

S3 0 


Wat 1 

Souu-Wai Madhya Pndeib 

f 





Madhya Pndesh But 

' Balt Madhya Pradah 

^ 6 

4 

30 7 

29 8 


Konkaa 

Bombay Konkan 

Greater Bombay 

9 

3 

36 7 

30 0 1 « 

1 •• 

Bombay Deccan | 

' Bombay Deccan Nortfaem 

Bombay Drocao SouChetn 

} ’ 

5 

38 7 

20 0 3 I 

I 

Hyderabad North 

North Hyderabad 

n 

13 

3d 5 

29 8 3 4 

2 I 

Hyderabad South 

South Hyderabad 

13 

13 

17 0 

31 a 3 5 

I 

Myiore 

Mytote 

10 

8 

23 4 

20 Z 1 


Malabar 

TraTaoeofe-CoclilQ 

Wat Madras 

8 

8 

19 6 

10 8 1 3 

* 

hiadtai South Bait 

South Modni 

9 

14 

37 0 

30 8 3 5 

i 2 

Madnt Deccan . 

Madras Decean > 

10 

16 

90 9 

33 8 4 

3 

MadniCoatt North 

North Madru 

6 

4 

*3 3 

170 

•* 


27 


•Nen -UeTemm«!uehtheB7OT8ewBoaJtrinfiMwWowtbenBio»lbr«i%««Mrehareb«iiO«itedMrcin‘'r*>*>«'ey 


Classification 





ChmficaUonofanatn 

ZaulSuh Rtgion 

Total land Tottd Atu 
ana aecorimg Jar 
totkeSurv^ oub|e papers 
Gtnttal an avmable 

Areavnier 

foreus 

Other mad- 
Area not tmatedland 
avaikbk for excluding 
ailiivatm foBoa hm 

I 

» 3 

4 

5 « 


INDIA . . . 

812,570 

I— North Indu 

D— East India 

IH— South India 

IV— West India 

V— Central India 

VI— North-West TnHn 

72,582 

167,460 

107426 

95,750 

185416 

181,978 

Aniarm & Htcdbar Idaiidi . 

2.058 

ScB-SftnoKs 



623416 

93.385 

99,572 

102,665 

72474 

7,566 

12435 

l«30 

120,955 

18,082 

17,639 

29,755 

1C4445 

17/52 

21^651 

14,177 

8r,ocs 

182462 

10420 

ii^Sio 

5491 

35^427 

23,823 

3^62 

6^ 

31638 

14.613 

9.951 


Hot oomlaHt 


l*t Western Himakyan 
1*2 Eastern Himalaj^ 


85 j 190 

^7aj84 


2 1 LcwttGangetic Plains 
2 2 Upper Gangenc Plains 
2 3 I'lans'Gaogetic Flaitu 
2 4 Hie Desert 


53.841 

3fi.570 


50.585 

48498 


3 1 North West Hills . 

3 2 North Central Hflls and Platemi 

3 3 North Hast Plateau 
3 4 North Deccan . 

3 5 South Deem . 


40412 

53.S77 

95,195 


81,735 


4 1 Gujiat'Kathianur . 
4 2 Mt^bar J^onl^ 


45.640 

23^82 


5 1 Nor* Madras iOnssa Coastal 
5*2 South Madias . , 


30.845 

35469 


28,162 8,753 

39 W 3 6,550 


53.607 

36.583 

38436 

8,0Q 


2.365 

],8io 

9 


27.907 

52,593 

77,130 

61,622 

80^621 


1.904 

10455 

23449 

7.455 

12448 


31.469 

23452 


1.367 

^6p 


3<i059 440a 

35437 5470 


loAs 

2,837 

4^86 

11,887 

6,442 

3,837 

5,468 

3,413 

6,192 

3,292 

731 

2,191 

6,713 

7,128 

6,568 

14,786 

8,192 

Z84II 

6431 

1495 

14,627 

5401 

5422 

4.570 

3.312 

2/57 

7.390 

3.829 

6,579 

4431 


Note — Figures m this table an 
areas has been made. 


2 of 1952 and no adjustment for noa-iqwrting 


Land Use Table i 2 

of land area 


t FIGDHES in cols 2—8 ABB IN THOUSANDS OF ACRES] 


Area tn ZmlSiA~R^n 


column 3 


Area per lOOO acres of eoham 3 m 
ZmlSuh-R^m 

per 1000 acres ^ total area 
m India for s^tich •vdlage 
pliers’ are aimlaNe 

Unetditoated 

Fallom 

land 

Net area 

Underforats 
or otherwise 
not avatlabli 
/or 

ailtivaRon 

UncuUmated 
land ether 
than faBoa 
land 

Net cata 
seam plus 
faBoa lastd 

Underforests 
or otherwise 
not available 
M 

eultioatm 

faBoa land 
Uneultmted per 1000 acres 

latul other qf net area 

thonft^oa sotm in 

land ZonefSab-Region 

7 

8 

9 

10 

II 

12 

13 

14 

59.365 

a68yf29 

310 

164 

526 

1,000 

1,000 

382 

2^44 

39.300 

272 

146 

582 

102 

103 

268 

9 fi 69 

46411 

295 

246 

459 

185 

290 

641 

11,851 

40414 

364 

136 

300 

197 

138 

351 

9.319 

45.363 

260 

65 

675 

109 

51 

117 

20,332 

68.917 

330 

181 

489 

312 

321 

478 

6,150 

28,025 

293 

159 

548 

95 

97 

355 


Not aoatlable 







557 

5.169 

696 

101 

303 

102 

28 

549 

2,032 

6,917 

288 

483 

229 

58 

184 

2.731 

3.440 

35.552 

164 

109 

727 

45 

57 

164 

1,336 

23,689 

168 

148 

684 

32 

53 

229 

3.399 

31)544 

207 

139 

654 

41 

52 

246 

2,16s 

2.968 

93 

272 

636 

4 

21 

738 

1460 

IC^ 

309 


436 

45 

69 

654 

3,350 

17.833 

316 

281 

403 

86 

144 

829 

4.991 

21,987 

417 

233 

350 

167 

175 

819 

9468 

36.973 

224 

26 

750 

71 

IS 


12,441 

35.904 

334 

66 

600 

140 

52 

148 

3455 

16.855 

309 

145 

646 

34 

45 

271 

3.376 

7.338 

429 

106 

465 

51 

24 

335 

3.133 

11405 

389 

127 

484 

61 

37 

336 

5.163 

13.394 

-347 

128 

525 

63 

44 

338 


29 





Aniexuie to Popihttoa 
Classification of Land Area 
(Estimates based on Census 


Cltaaficatm 

Total Popuhim Land Area Jot — — 

l^imates based whc^i village 
on 1951 CmRtf papefs are Area under 
fipiret) available forests 


I 

z 

3 

4 

Tbe fellow Belt, 

Tiacts with Good Inigaticin 

5^00 

9,702 

14 

Tracts wifiiFati Ittigatioa . 

2^00 

7,206 

125 

ToTAir-YtfiUow Belt 

7^00 

16,908 

139 

The Brown Belt 
(0 Northern Brown Belt. 

Tiacts with Good Irrigation 

24,600 

25,341 

x6S 

Tracts with Fair Irrigation 

19,300 

44 J 06 

2,456 

Tracts with Poor Imgaooo 

6,300 

14,166 

l,o8s 

Norihem Brem Belt .... 

SVOo 

83,813 

3,709 

(n) Central Brown Belt 

Tracts with Good Irrigation 

Tractswith Fair Irrigation 

800 

2474 

■ 3S 

Tracis with Poor Imgation 

13,600 

40,063 

5.319 

Central Brexn Bell 

31^000 

8o,!18 

9,838 

(in) Sonthem Brown Belt 

Tracts with Good Irrigation 

Tracts with Fair Imgation • 

5,400 

1,700 

8,106 

2,404 

1,23s 

362 

Sourlimi Brown Br/t . 

7,100 

10,510 

1,597 

Total— B ronn Belt 

88,300 

174,441 

25,144 


Note — 


Tmts mih JiMlirai«ii»)-Whtretltpti«iit,gcofmie.ttdiiiei to tte total areasown eicee*20% 
rreai tni)i/or imjjiaai-Wheia tht poratajs of iiniatoj aita to tbt total ana aown is betraai 5 and 20% 

Traa.inrtfOTin,jffl,»»_'5aerethepiOTtapofiingatedait3tottetotBlattaaomBleasthn5% 



and Land Use Table x 2 

io Yellow find Brown Belts, 

oflndia Paper No zofigsa) [Area Fksurbs m Thousands op Acres] 

f/ area in ealum 3 
Area m 

available Other maiUtvated 


for aiiti- 

land excludinn 

Fallow land 





Calm 

falloa land 

Na area tom 

more than once 

sown 

Area irrigated 

5 

6 

7 

Z 

9 

10 

II 

825 

i» 3 as 

2,271 

V 98 

2,365 

1.532 

4.227 

2,926 

381 

4412 

3,307 

1,463 

412 

2,150 

3 ^<! 

3*7 

7,153 

566 

7,719 

1*5 

3.330 

9.154 

3 .n 9 

3.343 

6.897 

2.375 

2,351 

3.85a 

806 

16,149 

21.847 

6.7^ 

3.285 

2.571 

360 

19.434 

24,418 

7,141 

6.091 

2.297 

208 

15.703 

12,615 

7.009 

44.777 

6,216 

50,993 

10,596 

322 

7.403 

3.034 

1.452 

256 

5.759 

4.395 

689 

18.961 

25,2^ 

55 

510 

515 

744 

19.471 

35.778 

I8I 

1,904 

829 

11.359 

3.598 

10410 

44.913 

1,080 

45.993 

a. 9 i 4 

t. 6 S 5 

2t2 

I,II 2 

209 

M18 

261 

2,686 

1.290 

444 

153 

3,130 

1443 

914 

258 

1.937 

1.331 

1.679 

3.976 

597 

4.573 

1,172 

28,995 

17.534 

19.098 

93.566 

7.810 

1 M.S 59 

Hts, 


3; 


Population and 

Cropping 


iisMSOiwro 


AUFOODSMIHS 


SICE 


mSAT 


ZmlBto-'Rcgm 



Area 



Area 



Area 


fCT 



per 



fa 


soon 



1000 



1000 





aaei 



Direr 


ef 



of 



of 


gross 

Area 


gross 

Area 


gross 


area 

fa 


area 

pa 



Area 

rotrn 

1000 

Area 

ii«n 

1000 

Area 

soon 


in 

aero 

in 

(R 

aaa 

tn 

tn 

’000 

iw^ 

tn 

*000 

rw 6 - 

in 

'000 

n/S 

acres 

rcgim 

laiut 

oaa 

Tcpon 

IrJta 

aaa 

rfgson 


Arti 

ffT 

looo 


I 

2 

3 

4 

S 

6 

7 

8 

9 

to 

INDIA . . 

23 Wn 

779 

1,000 

{9,800 

2:9 

1,000 

24.254 

So 

i.ooo 

I~Konb India 

42,630 

873 

180 

8,239 

169 

118 

8,393 

172 

3*6 

n>-Ea$t India 

4!, 570 

m 

205 

33,217 

594 

476 

1,757 

31 

72 

ni— South India , 

31,764 

654 

134 

12493 

273 

179 

15 


X 

rV-^est India 

33,220 

709 

MO 

3,182 

68 

46 

2,301 

49 

95 

V>>-CentEil India 

35,827 

754 

235 

11,581 

156 

26$ 

6,127 

83 

253 

VI— iNorth'West India 

« 5 .i 99 

765 

106 

1,088 

33 

IS 

5,661 

172 

233 

^^ndamiiR A. Nteo6ar ijfands 




Npi oomlfibJe 





Sub-Recion's 










t*i Western Hnnal^ 

I 2 Castem Himal^ 

3.899 

5,543 

917 

703 

25 

23 

1,251 

5.157 

195 

654 

18 

74 

1,666 

259 

I 

69 

2*1 LonrGangetic Flams . 

2 2 Upper Gan^c Pkms . 
2’3 Tian$<Gangetic Flams 

2 4 The Desert 

40^15 

24.934 

18,980 

a. 34 fi 

894 

848 

745 

780 

170 

80 

10 

21,305 ' 

38«43 

401 

5 

473 

124 

16 

2 

305 

52 

6 

3.151 

5.479 

4,192 

143 

70 

186 

X65 

48 


3 jNor&WestHiHt . 

3 2 N01& Centnl HiHs and 

8,8$7 

16,783 

767 

850 

37 

71 

268 

2486 

23 

126 

4 

36 

2478 

3.734 

197 

189 

94 

154 

3‘3 NofdiEan Flatean 

3 4 North Deccan 

3 5 ScuthDeccan 

23,484 

25,725 

23,845 

?? 

683 

701 

99 

108 

109 

14,866 

766 

2,779 

571 

20 

75 

213 

XI 

40 

405 

1,540 

725 

16 

41 

20 

V 

63 

30 

4 I Gujiat Katbawac 

4>2 M^bac Kontea . 

n »543 

4,421 

56 o 

543 

49 

19 

1,126 

3.684 

64 

452 

X6 

S 3 

928 

I 

S 3 

38 

5*1 North Madras and Onssa 
Coastal. 

11,312 

80S 

47 

im 

500 

100 

3 

.. 



S*2 Soath Madni 


”.315 714 4 S 5,050 


repo'tmg areas have been made 

32 


323 72 2 .. . 

iper No 2 of 1952 and no adinstsieots for non* 





Land Use Table 1.3 

Pattern* 


ARM SOWN TO i 


Major tintlttf ALLOTHBR FOOD-GRAINS POOD CROPS OTHER 
BARLEY (smllmilkts. mize,srani, THAN FOOD-GRAINS 

JOWAR, BASRA, RAG! puha) 



Area 



Area 



Area 



Area 



per 



per 



per 



per 



1000 



1000 



1000 



1000 



acres 



aens 



acres 



acres 



of 

Area 


of 



of 



of 



rrfljj 


pass 

Area 


post 

Area 


pass 

Area 


area 

per 


area 

per 


area 

per 


area 

per 


soon 

lOOQ 


lotni 

zooo 


scan 

1000 


soan 

1000 

Am 

m 

acres 

Area 

in 

acres 

< 4 rfa 

m 

acres 

Area 

m 

acre 

m'ooo 

sub- 

m 

tit ‘000 

sub- 

sn 

in ‘000 

piS 

vt 

vt'ooo 

siib- 

m 

acres 

repon 

India 

acres 


India 

acra 

repen 

Mia 

acres 

region 

7 mfta 

U 

12 

13 

»4 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

MP 

25 

1,000 

62,264 

205 

I>OOD 

73 >«l 

240 

1,000 

13 ^ 8 , 

44 

1,000 

481S 

9 S 

620 

5.505 

113 

88 

19.678 

321 

214 

3.041 

62 

227 

Iiii 9 

20 

144 

996 

18 

16 

JMSi 

205 

157 

3.272 

58 

245 

1 



n.oi6 

241 

177 

8,239 

180 

113 

3.152 

69 

236 

29 


4 

21.395 

457 

344 

6,313 

135 

86 

1,183 

as 

88 

568 

8 

73 

16,419 

222 

264 

21,132 

2S5 

289 

1,269 

17 

95 

1,240 

38 

159 

5.933 

210 

III 

X 0,277 

312 

141 

1,463 

44 

109 





NotaomUdile 






451 

70 

58 

586 

91 

9 

1.945 

302 

27 

162 

25 

12 

2 



7 

* 


370 

47 

5 

800 

lOI 

60 

2,620 

58 • 

337 

574 

13 

9 

12,566 

279 

172 

2,824 

63 

2 II 

2,695 

92 

347 

4.035 

137 

65 

9,061 

309 

124 

2,039 

69 

152 

975 

38 

126 

5.377 

211 

86 

84)35 

31S 

IZO 

1,243 

49 

93 

102 

34 

13 

1,284 

426 

21 

812 

270 

II 

43 

14 

3 

88 

8 

11 

3.422 

296 

55 

2,8X0 

243 

38 

268 

23 

20 

653 

33 

84 

2,424 

123 

39 

7,486 

379 

102 

270 

14 

20 

144 

6 

19 

1,051 

40 

17 

7,019 

270 

96 

459 

18 

35 

10 


I 

16,604 

441 

25 

6,806 

I8I 

93 

8S7 

24 

66 

11 


1 

13.4,6 

364 

216 

8.903 

242 

122 

1,152 

31 

86 

20 

I 

3 

[7.15S 

410 

M 5 

2.312 

132 

32 

420 

24 

31 

1 



274 

34 

4 

461 

57 

6 

M 54 

179 

109 

I 



2,101 

150 

34 

2,193 

156 

30 

693 

49 

52 




3.942 

25a 

63 

t«ai 

148 

32 

667 

43 

50 


33 


60 cc. 






Population and 

Cropping 


area sow to 

0 /£ SEEDS rODDER CROPS 




Ana 



Area per 




ptTiooa 



1000 




aatt 
of mas 

reaper 

Area m 

acres of 
gross 

^reaper 


Area 

area 

ICOO 

area 

lOOO 


m^ooo 

sormut 

arreris 

‘000 

som tn 

acres tn 


affts 

sai^ton 

Mta 

acres 

pth-region 

India 

1 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

INDIA . 

* 4 i 5 d« 

81 

1,000 

11,261 

37 

1,000 

7 — North India 

8i6 

17 

33 

1,850 

38 

164 

11— Cast Ifldia 

r.936 

35 

79 

42 

I 

4 

lU— South India 

6,921 

151 

282 

683 

15 

61 

IV— Wet India . 

4494 

92 

175 

4493 

96 

399 

V*>Cefltral Ind a . . • 

9.074 

122 

370 

888 

12 

79 

VI— North West India 

M 99 

46 

61 

3.305 

100 

293 

Andaman & Niorjvr lilardt 



Not aoai/a 3 /e 




SuB’RECIONS 







] I Western Himalayan . 

186 

39 

8 

6r 

10 

5 

1 2 Eastetn Himalayan 

428 

54 

17 

8 

I 

i 

3 I Lover Gangctic Flams 

981 

22 

40 

164 

4 

15 

: 2 Upper Gangetic Flams 

394 

14 

16 

1.676 

57 

149 

2 3 Ttans-GangeticPiams 

1,125 

.44 

46 

3,042 

r 119 

270 

2 4 The Desert 

236 

78 

10 

146 

49 

13 

3 I North West Hilh. 

950 

82 

39 

109 

9 

10 

3 2 North Central Hills tad 
Plateau 

I1641 

83 

67 

716 

36 

64 

3 3 North Last Plateau . * 

1.751 

67 

71 

76 

3 

' 7 

3 4 North Deccan . . . 

4.569 

IZI 

186 

1,941 

52 

172 

3 5 South Deccan , 

6308 

171 

257 

421 

II 

37 

4‘t Guirat Kathiawar • . 

4 2 Mt'abar Koobs « . 

1,»9 

1400 

69 

147 

49 

49 

1.989 

444 

114 

54 

177 

39 

5' I North Madras and Orsia 
Coastal 

M 37 

81 

46 

260 

19 

23 

5 2 South Madras . i « 

24 =S 

155 

99 

205 

13 

18 


34 


Land Use Table v^—cormU. 


Pattern 

ASEASOWttTQ 


JUTE AND OTHER TEA. COPPER, TOBACCO 
FIBRES EXCLUDING AND OTHER mSCEL 



COTTON 



COTTON 


LANEOUS CROPS 


ALL CROPS 



Area 



Area 



Area 



Area 



per 



per 



per 



per 



1000 



1000 



1000 



1000 



acres 



acres 



acres 



acres 



of 
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and Land Use Table 1.3 
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Land Use Table 1.5 

per capita (1951) 

[Figures in columia 4 to i; arc tn thmcnids oj acres} 
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Land Use Table 1.5 

StKtIstical Cktegory H)’ territories 
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Populatios and 

Trend of CnltiTation and Irrigation per capita 
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1941 

NA 

N A 

107,235 

11414 

95.821 

1951 • 

86440 

25,142 

111,582 

72#9 

99,093 


NORTHQIDIA (FotWDRiflOKsopU P.Nos 2 14, 221,321 & 2 * 22 j two WHOia orvifloj® Nos 214& 


1891 

35,042 

5,764 

40,80s 

7^66 

1901 . 

33370 

5,022 

38,92 

7.775 

1911 < 

35,321 

5,354 

40,675 

7 M 

1921 I 

1931 

1941 . 

1951 . . . 

« 

NA, 

39,230 

NA. 

sm 

47.936 

40,855 

42,786 

45,135 

8«6 

7.659 

8.219 

8,947 


SOUTH INDIA (THmDivmo\-s OP Matois Nos 354, ^ mtsoje No 3 53, : 


IS9I 
19^1 . 
1911 
19:1 
1931 . 

I 94 t 

J 95 S • 


1^034 

is,;e 9 

wi 

IS ,590 

NA 

NA 

15,841 


3,822 

19,856 

1,302 

3*9 

20,818 

x,6i8 

4®0 

21,991 

1,637 

S 

21,8^ 

22,597 

1,655 

1,720 

NA 

6,660 

22,873 

22,502 

1,890 

2,105 


aXSriNDIA rlTraiDn'Isl0AS0PB041BATN0S35i.4ii&343,„™„„D^„,j,„ 


1891 

17443 

1901 

15,595 

IQtl 

16,241 

1921 

1931 • 

16,173 

NA 

1941 

NJi 

1951 

19,396 


4m 

3»553 

mi 

NA 

75400 


CnSTRALIVDIA lTftO>raoijDivmc^io?MiWWARaiJi5HNos 


i? 3 ^ 

iW 

tOit 

I 9 :t 

• 93 t 

iWi 

t 9 Ji 


11,267 

9,784 

n 5332 

N.A 

11,973 


sm 

sm 

(blio 

NA 

NA. 

5 ,t 77 


21,646 

19,148 

20,902 

' 22,347 

* 3,356 

24^086 

26,796 

324&341} 

16,561 

15^88 

17,736 

17,553 

17,871 

17,490 

1 W 49 


444 

475 

4 SX 

546 

543 

758 


292 

232 

276 

447 

479 

l 2 

679 


32,940 

31,277 

33,271 

33,680 

33,196 

& 


18,554 

19^00 
30^354 
20^169 
20, 8w 
20,983 
20,397 


21,202 

18,673 

20451 

2 r,TOr 

22,813 

23,348 

26,038 


16,269 

14,856 

17,460 

17,106 

17,392 

16,923 

16,470 


■(8 





Land Use Table 1,7 

during six decades (1891-1950) — India and Zones 


[ FlGimSS m COLIMMS 2 IQ 7 AM in IHOIISINDS OF AClffis] 





Area per capita 

(m cents) 


Poodgram 
csiltwatton 
percentage 
r Col 2l 

1 lOOX 

L Col. tfj 

Area 

impaled 

Cems 

populatton 

(tnooo's) 

Net area 
som 

Am under Gross area 

feodiraim som 

Area 

Irrigated 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 


12.77s 

81,481 

109 

98 

12 1 

16 

80 7 

14.156 

81,832 

103 

93 

114 

17 

81 0 

14.167 

84,223 

109 

95 

120 

17 

79 3 

rS.iSs 

13.780 

83,336 

90,697 

ni 

104 


124 

ns 

!8 

15 

78 0 
NA 

IS.531 

101,732 

94 

NA 

105 

16 

NA 

16.776 

117,881 

84 

73 

95 

14 

77-5 

a ai AHOTWOFlKTOlVISIOinNOS 3‘2I&2*22) 





8,569 

44,368 

74 

79 

92 

19 

859 

9,806 

45,196 

69 

74 

85 

22 

86 9 


44,334 


80 

92 

22 

86'8 

10,758 

9)i6i 

43.147 

45,996 

78 

7*- 


97 

89 

iS 

20 

872 

NA 

11,029 

52.273 

66 

NA 

82 

21 

NA 

Ufi 6 s 

59,133 

61 

66 

76 

19 

86 9 

Divisions Nos 3 : 

54,4 23&3*53 AND 

ONE PART DIVISION NO 5‘2l) 




3,370 

18,246 

102 

88 

109 

18 

80 8 

3.388 

l8iM9 

102 

90 

no 

18 

81 s 

3^08 

20,177 

lOl 

86 

109 

17 

792 

3,452 

20,976 

96 

..V 

104 

16 

76 0 

3iS9i 

22,954 

91 

N,A 

98 

16 

NA. 

3,691 

25,469 

82 

NJl 

90 

14 

NA. 

3,974 

29.583 

68 

53 

75 

13 

704 

paht divisions Nos 4 22 & 3 43) 






688 

10,554 

201 

165 

205 

7 

806 

806 

9,985 

187 

156 

192 

8 

81 ‘4 

648 

10,874 

188 

149 

192 

6 

77.7 

819 

10,571 

20s 


210 

8 

72 7 

866 

12,131 

188 

N A. 

193 

7 

NA. 

989 

13,642 

I7I 

NA 

177 

7 

NA 

1,481 

17,733 

147 

109 

151 

8 

72 4 

145 

8,313 

196 

136 

199 

2 

6S0 

156 

7,762 

191 

126 

194 

2 

64 8 

160 

8,838 

198 

iz8 

201 

2 

64 0 

156 

162 

8,642 

9,616 

198 

181 

132 

NA 

203 

186 

2 

2 


222 

10,348 

164 

NA. 

169 

2 

N A 

256 

11,030 

149 

109 

155 

2 

69 8 


SoCC 


49 





Population and 

Trend of Cultivation nnd Irrignlion per 


avpi 

/tuwdcr ciktrihm Amimi 

Yur fooigretm foo^ss Gmertatecn n m then cr,:t .W.'flwjwu 


1 


2 

3 

4 

. 5 

6 

3*54-MadrasDeccaaDl^ioa (Whoie) 





1891 . 


5,401 

¥30 

7,031 

239 

«,737 



5,635 

1^86 

7,121 

345 

6,776 

1911 


6,121 

l^I 

7,812 

335 

7477 

1921 . 



IfUl 

7.538 

304 

7,234 

1931 • • 


NA. 

N!S 

7,991 

34S 

7,645 

1941 . . 


NA 

NA 

7,973 

377 

7 ,iS 8 

1951 . 


5,197 

2;«30 

7 , 8.7 

406 

7421 


4»a3— Wert Madras DlTi*Ioa~(WHOU») 


1891 . 

1429 

1901 . . . 

1.317 

1911 • 

1.507 

1921 . 

1,604 

1931 • • 

NA 

1941 . 

NA 

1951 • 

1.619 

*21— Soatb Madras Dlvliloa 

(Pm) 

1891 

4.803 

1901 . 

+715 

1911 

+513 

1921 . . ■ 

A,I02 

1931 

NA 

1941 • 

NA 

1951 . . 

3.931 


3 43-BDmbayDecciflNorticmDWRoa ^Paw) 


:S9i . 

1901 . 
1911 . 
1921 . 
1931 . 
1941 . 
1951 • 


n .335 

9.955 

10,505 

10507 

NA. 

NA. 

W. 2 I 3 


3 5*“Bealtay Deccan Senthem Diniion (Whoix) 


it 9 l . 
1901 . 
1911 . 
1921 
I93r . 
IW 
I9SI . 


5.064 

4.641 

4.744 

4700 

NA. 

NA. 


5 ^ 


49J 

519 

739 

KA. 

1.099 


S76 

841 

I.M7 


Wt 


NA 

1.34X 


2.634 


2430 

2.799 


NA 

4.416 


1.485 

1.19S 

1.780 

W 

NA 

3.557 


r, 72 i 

1.836 

2.246 

2.477 

2.556 

2.654 

2,718 


5.479 

5.<57 

5.820 

5.^45 

5-93 

5.243 

5.292 


13.969 

12.335 

. 13.304 

114.138 

14.975 

15.676 

16,629 


6.549 

5.839 

6.524 

6,837 

7,112 

7,104 

8.637 


356 

413 

<63 

493 

474 

490 

SI7 


1.355 

1423 

1.783 

1.984 

:.c«: 

2.164 

2,:oi 


5*9 

624 

671 

586 

654 

749 

856 


4.900 

4.933 


5.149 

4659 

4.639 

4494 

4436 


338 

365 

329 

44R 

426 

621 

537 


13.631 

II.S70 

12.975 

13.690 

14.549 

15.057 

i6.c^ 


76 

88 

78 

60 

72 

75 

165 


6473 

5,751 

6446 

6.777 

7.040 


7.029 

8472 






Laad Use Table’'i’8— cosrd. 

Capita daring six decades (1891-1950)— SetecCed Divisions 





Area pa Capita (in cents) 


Foodgram 
adtivation 
percent^e 
r Co J 2 T 

I 100 X 

L conj 

Area 

irrigated 

Census 
poptilattm 
(tn ooo's) 

Net 

Area som 

Areaaada 

faodpams 

Gross area 
som 

Area 

mgaied 

7 

S 

9 

10 

IX 

12 

n 


6i€ 

3.699 

184 

148 

190 

17 

76 8 

SS6 

3.633 

187 

IS 5 

196 

16 

79 1 

577 

3.761 

199 

163 

208 

15 

784 

576 

3.669 

197 


205 

18 


533 

4.047 

189 

N./L 

197 

13 

NA 

56+ 

4.486 

169 

NA 

178 

13 

NA 

815 

3.038 

147 

lOi 

15s 

12 

88-4 

J 

39 

3,809 

36 

3 » 

45 

r 

7 M 

39 

4,044 

35 

33 

45 

I 

71’7 


4.329 

41 

H 

52 


67*1 


4.473 

5,026 

44 

41 

nI 

55 

50 


84*6 

10 


5 . 6<3 

38 

NJi, 

47 

... 

N.A 


6,819 

32 

24 

40 


59‘6 

1,822 

6,140 

80 

73 

89 

30 

84*0 

1,817 

^061 

8z 

78 

92 

so 

84'9 

1,920 

6,687 

77 

69 

87 

29 

79*3 

1,891 

1,983 

6(848 

7 pC 5 

88 

«4 

80 

NA. 

77 

!l 

28 

27 

78*2 

K.A. 

1,988 

7,982 

56 

NA, 

88 

25 

N.A. 

3,223 

9,053 

49 

44 

58 

25 

747 

5 t 3 

5 , 92 fi 

230 

W 

236 

9 

8M 

634 

5 , 3 S 4 

221 

186 

228 

I2 

St 4 

493 

6,235 

208 

188 

213 

8 

79.0 

634 

8,059 

228 

173 

233 

10 

74*3 

647 

7.193 

202 

NA. 

208 

P 

N.A4 

76i 

8,197 

184 

NA. 

191 

9 

NA 

1,119 

10,090 

159 

Dl 

I8j 

xz 

73*4 


142 

2,861 

226 

177 

229 

5 

in 

144 

2,843 

202 

163 - 

205 

5 

79*5 

131 

2,833 

228 

167 

230 

5 

727 

157 

2,787 

243 

189 

245 

6 

687 

187 

3,049 

231 

NA. 

233 



193 

3#2 

207 

NA. 

209 

8 

N.A. 

315 

4,^8 

180 

129 

184 

7 

70 4 


53 




Popuktion and 

Trend of Cultivation nnd Irrigation per 


ArtstrJer 

/rrsinir cfopteArtfai Area soon 

ifjr jecd^TAV foedpeas Grcitarestm rpethanonee Hetareasotm 


I 2 3 4 5 


4 » -rm’fyKMjU" DltHra fP/utr) 


tv 

V,A 
t'U 
I • 
t.t! 
J'M 


w 

»2 

</'> 

iU 

nji 

i,iC3 


S4 

75 

£2 

NA 

427 


7’J4-'‘’‘nhV,«<t PfidnhDlTHloti {^{(OU) 


« <■ I 
ly.l 
1 ( 
I •) 
\U' 


6 , 1 SJ 

4,6t' 

1^:4 

liS’ 

(«5^ 


1.50S 

2^13 

t> 9 Sl 

If! 

NA 

t>$3S 


3‘H •*‘^'V5\*ttMiapPrid«SDiTitI-)fi (^rou) 


‘t t 
t/t 


5,tw 

(.03* 

hA 

S,»^ 


8,948 
8*355 
9,m 
P.190 

Si755 


3.7M 

J.1S7 

MSJ 

KA 

3.«3> 


1.128 

14)74 

1.074 

1*272 

1,269 

1>304 

1,530 


7, <13 

«.733 

pi 

8,516 

8,610 

8*394 


30 

23 

38 

45 

56 


S06 

248 

401 

439 

502 

589 


23 

36 

28 

46 

S 

so 


iiOSS 

t,osr 

I1O30 

V34 

1^62 

M7. 


IM 

«^V 

7,«» 

7,96. 

!"^2 

8,108 

7 i 805 


8,9.5 ' 

8^.9 

9,783 

9,i« 

9JI5 

8,813 

8,865 


. 893*93 fo. tG 9 i; senses of the 




Land Use Table i.^^ondd. 

Capita during six decades (i89i-i950)-SeIected Dirisions 




Am per eapi to (w eentt) 



Area 

tmgated 

Ce/uus 
populattoti 
(in 000's) 

Net Area under Gross area 

Attasom foodgrains som 

Area 

tmgated 

Foodgrans 
ailtmtion 
percentage 
r Col s 1 

mx 

L Col i\ 

1 

8 

9 10 It 

12 

13 


3 ^ 

1,767 

62 

S 9 

2$ 

1,778 

59 

56 

24 

1,806 

5 ? 

55 

28 

1,725 

72 

56 

32 

1,889 

65 

NA 

35 

2,043 

62 

NA 

47 

2,945 

50 

37 


2 92 6 

2 99 0 

1 924 

2 7«.9 

2 NJ^ 

2 m 

2 72 1 


75 

«57 

173 

143 

17 ? 

2 

65 

31871 

169 

119 

174 

2 

If 

4404 


134 

176 

2 

80 

100 

4.310 

4,718 

185 

I7I 


2 

z 

137 

5,184 

157 

NA 

167 

3 

147 

5471 

143 

125 

153 

3 


70 

4,036 

220 

127 

221 

2 

91 

3491 

m 

133 

215 

2 

75 

4431 

225 

123 

226 

2 

68 

8^81 

2II 

II4 

212 

2 

62 

4.898 

190 

NA 

191 

1 

85 

3,184 

170 

NA 

171 

2 

109 

5,538 

156 

92 

158 

2 


68 6 

NA. 

81.7 


54 4 
53-7 
NA 
NA 
58*4 


preceding qumiiuemuuia for 1901 ud ign, end for 1921-51 sane ss given m table i 6 for whole divisions and State Censns 
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Popiilatioa and Land Use Table I'p 

MiiieiaZ Production of India bf Sub-Regions 


Pirctituge 



Pfrmtaie 


to 



to 


told 



totd 


India 

Veho 


India 

Vdue 

Mineral Pro- 

(in 000 

Mineral 

Pro- 

(wooo 

freiuui dueaon 

Soptei) 

preduiei 

ducim 

kupeei) 

I 2 

3 

r 

2 

3 


I-NORTHEASTPUIEAU SUB-RBGlON ^3) 


Total Valub of all Minekals 

j 31 ChbotA NflgpurOiviiiaa 


4 


Total Value op all Mamts 



43|Ml 


3 32 EutAUdlipPradcdiDiTistaa 

Coal 441 192504 

Inn Ok 0 oa 3 t 

Mmpiuie 46*37 15054 9 

Total Value of all Mdjbwls*^^^ 

3 33 Oriiia Inland DJndoo 

Coal 1*36 5936*6 

Min^e 16 47 3347 3 

Iren Ore - ' 

Kjwk 


Cispiure 


5# 3 
037 4 4 
39 42 2?3'0 
fiS 47 111 l 


Total Value or all AIlserals 


^7 ,1787 


II-SOUTH DECCAN SUB-REGION ft 5) 

Total Value of au, Mikerais 69. 

3 Ji SoDth Hyderabad DivJriott 

Ssi 

Total value 07 au Minerals "rt 


3 52 BooliayDcccan Southern Dirtiloa 

Bwzite 5.34 

Total value op ail AIis'erals'*' 


3 SB Aiysore Dtrision 

Inn 1 79 1S9 4 

Msngsoese 0 29 94 1 

Gold 93 40 48663*7 

Mica 0 53 565 2 

Mfienasite 3*82 35 2 

Kyamtc 3 65 43 5 

Chnnute 38 41 275*8 

Giaphite 14 64 24 7 

Total Value OP ALL MtvERALs '49,691 6 

354 Madras Deccan Dirtalon 

Mao^ese 9 87 3204 5 


Total Value op ah Mkerals 3.2045 


m-NORTH CENTRAL HILLS & PLATEAU 
SUB-REGION 0 2) 

Total Value op all Mkeralp 30,60^ 


3 32 VjDdhya Pradesh DJniion 

Coal 2*u 9254*2 

Gypsum 0 17 0 1 

Bauxite 0 79 29 


Total Value op ail Minesais 9,257 2 


3*24 North West Madhya Pradesh DiYlsion* 

475 207781 
Atoganeie 1*15 373 4 

Brasite 45.38 162*9 

Giaphiie 19.61 33.- 


Total Value OP An Mkerais 21,347 7 
IV-EASTERN HIHALAVAN SUB-REGION (i 2 ) 
Total value op all AIwerals 19,883*3 
L‘2E Assam Plains 

Si, 0 90 3928 6 
Petnleum 100 00 14645*0 


1*22 


Total Value op Aa Mdorais 
A ssam Hills 


Coal 

Total Value of all 


0'3 1309*6 

MlSERAl iT,3ag 6 
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inoculation aiid Land Use Table t’^—conM. 

Mineral Prodoedon af India by Sub-Regions 


V-NORTH WEST HILLS SUB-REGION &•!) 
Total Value OP Au Minerals 18.837 7 

3 II Rajastlian Hills Division 

Aianganese 0 53 172 1 
Lead 100 00 831 0 


Total Vaiuh op au Minerals 1,003 1 

3 ’ 12 Rajasthon Plateau DiviiloQ 

Mica 16 67 17776 2 


Total Value of all Minerals 17,776 2 

3 14 Madh)B Bharat Hills Division 

Manssnese 0 18 58 4 


Total Value op m . Minerals 58 4 

M-NORTH MADRAS k ORISSA COASTAL 
SUB-REGION (5 I) 

Total Value OF all Minbiais i 3 i 5 S 3 a 

5'i2 North Madras Division 

Manganese 2 41 78* 5 
Mica II 91 12700 3 

KjatuK 0 15 17 

Chromite 9 6 687 


Total Value or AuMiNERAia i3»553*a 
VU-SOUTK MADRAS SUB-REGION (5 2) 


Total Value of all Minerals 1.091 a 
5 21 Sooth Madras Division 

Magaeute 96 18 884 8 
Gypsum 24*71 W 7 

Bauste 2 43 87 

Total Value of au Minerals i. 09 fa 

Vnr-^OWERGANGETIC PLAINS SUB-REGION 

(2 i) 

Total Value op all Minerals io>i62 4 

2 13 South Bihar Fldn Dinsion 

Mica 9 33 ioi6z 4 


Total Value of all Minerals 10.162 4 

IX— TRANS-GANGETIC PLAINS SUB-REGION 
^ (2 3 ) 

Total Value of all Mineral 4692 0 

2 36 Ajmer Diidaion 

Mica 4 40 4692 0 


Total Value of all Minerals 4.692 0 


X-NORTH DECCAN SUB-REGION (3 4) 


Total value of all Minerals 

4.9725 

3 41 South West Mndhya Pradesh Division 

Coal 0 08 349 2 

Manganese 14 24 4623 3 

Total Value of all Minerals 

4.9725 

XI-MALABAR KONRAN SUB-REGION (4 2) 

Total Vallue of all Minerals 

3 , 8 o 3 'I 

4 22 Bombay Konhan Division 

Iron 0 1 

Manpnese 0 06 

Mica 0 16 

Bausjte 0 02 

10 S 

19 5 
170 6 

0 I 

Total Vail*b op ^il Miverau 

200*8 

4 24 Travancore-Cochin Division 

Mica 0 35 

Ilmmite joo do 

373 3 
3229*0 

Total Value of all Minerals ] 

3 ,«M 3 

Xn-THE DESERT SUB-REGION (24) 

Total Value of all Minerals 

1 , 3 SI 6 

2 41 Rajasthan Dry Area 

Coal 0 16 

Gypsum 70 74 

7857 

563’9 

Total Value OF ALL Minerlas 

1,351 6 

Xm-GIURATKATHIAWAR SUB-REGION (4 i) 

Total Value of all Minerals 

1,311 9 

4* iz Bombay Oujrat Division 

Manganese 3 91 

Bauxite 1 71 

1269 5 

6 I 

Total Value of all Minerals 

I.J 75 « 

4 za Saurasbtra Division 

Gypsum 4 44 

35 5 

■ Total Value of au Minerals 

~35r 

4 Z3 Kutch Dmsion 

Gypsum 0 1 

0 8 

Total Value op AU Minerals 

08 
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Annesnre I to Fopnlatioii and Land Use Table 1.9 

Percentage distribution or(tbe quantity of) suaerals produced by nfltorsl divisions 


Coal 

1 Chliota Nagpur 

2 North-West Madhya Pradesh 

3 East Madhya Pradesh 

4 South Hy^bad 

5 Vmdbya Pradesh 

6 OiissB Inland 

7 Assam Plains 


Pereemgc 
100 00 
82 25 

4?6 

441 
3«4 
2 12 

135 

0 90 


Others (Assam Hilli, Rnasthan Dry Area, 
and Southwest Ma^ Pradeah 
dlVUlOQS} 

Mica . 

1 ChhotaNmn: 

2 IbtjasthaoFm^ 

3 North Ma^ 

4 South Bihar Plain 

Othen (Ajmer. Mysore, Bombay- 
Koolaa, nod TiavBnoQie.Oo^ 
divisions) 


GeU , . , , 

X Mysore Division 
2 South Hyderabad Division 


056 


Mmgautst Ort 

1 East Madhya Pradesh 

2 Orissa Tntgnd 

3 South-West Madhya Pradesh 

4 Madias Deccan 

5 Chhota Nagpur 

6 Bombay (Sujiat 

7 North Madm 

8 North-West Madhya Pradesh 

9 RajasthaB Hills 

10 Madhya Bhant Hills 


divisions) 


Ptremtage 


46*37 

1647 
1424 
9 87 
4'52 

391 

2*41 
r 15 
053 
0 28 

035 


TOO 00 

Petrolem 

100 00 

5645 

I Assam Plains Division 

too 00 

16 67 

n 91 

Irm m 

too 00 

9 53 

I Onssa Inland 

51 94 


2 Chhota Nagpur 

46 X5 

544 

3 Mysore 

1*79 

ICIOOO 

Owfrx(East Madhya Pmdeshand 
Bombay-Konhan divisions) . 

0 22 

Copper Ore . . 

100*00 

9840 

1 60 

I Chhota Nagpur , 

100*00 



Anncxnrc n to Popnlotlon ond Land Use Tabic r) 

Aibcrol Production of India (Arranged by Value of Prodndon}— ^ive Vear Ayerage 1946-50). 


Noire 0/ Mineral 




lllfl 

Percentage 
(if totd 
vaue of of/ 
mneriHs 

I 




2 

3 

I. Coni . 




« 6 .SI 7 

58-86 

IT. (I) Mia . . 




106,636 

14.38 

(2) Gold • . . . 




494 SS 

6-67 

(3) Manganese Ore 




32467 

4.38 

(4) Fetnleum 




14.645 

1*97 

(5) Iron Ore 


. . 


10,582 

i '43 

(6) Copper Ore • 


. . 


8.865 

1*20 

(7) OrJirr elaai/ied minerals : • 

• • 

• • 


i,US 

X IZ 

(a) Ilmemte 





044 

(B) K}*nnite 




itiSp 

0>x6 

(c) Magnesite 




920 

0‘Z2 

(d) Lead 




831 

0>I1 

(e) Gypsum 




800 

0 *IZ 

(f) Chromite . 




718 

0.10 

(g) Bauxite . , 


. . > 


359 

0*05 

(h) Graphite . . 




169 

0 02 

III. Cites* . . . 




74.199 

Zo’OO 

Gxamd Total • • . 




741.581 

100.00 


•'Others’ indude : 

Metals ' Silver (ss) 

Non-Metals ; Salt ( 34368 ), Biulding nintenals ^238^ Sdt petxe (2485)* China day (i 37 P). Steatite (908), Fue 
Clay (TiOJ/Oto days (wa) .Barytes Diamond (292), Odiie (191), Bfoetdd (139)* Asbestos 

(69), ^ets earth (0101 6nmdum(57^ Fdspar (14), ^nte (i^. Othen 1 e. Zme, SiUunamte, 
Wol&am, P^te, Rutile and Vcrmioiwa (45) 

The figures m biadets indicate the annual value 1^ produebon m thousands of rupees-^five year average, 
1946-50 
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Tabic 2 (h~TicIdpcr acre *of Foodgr^s laladiatFliores sappUcdby the Directorate of Bcoaomles 
aad Statistics, Ministry of Food &AgncDltare] 


{Avtraii for the pinjaitesm 1947*43 to 1951-52) 


(Ik IBS) 



(Clean) 





Cereals 

Zent 

Sia 

Jowar 

B^ra 

Wheat 

All cereals 

and gran, 

z 

i 

3 

4 

5 

( 

7 

Iforth India 

533 

497 

467 

700 

606 

598 

Hast India 

558 

437 

567 

4*8 

630 

623 

South India . 

890 

482 

461 

241 

675 

674 

West India . 

717 

265 

215 

378 

33 S 

332 

Central India 

545 

328 

193 

372 

385 

3S3 

Korth-Wett India • 

592 

192 

174 

701 

406 

413 

INDU . 

{ExdudiniJmtm iKahrmr) 

66 i 

330 

258 

576 

514 

508 


cortes^n^jK^^^ ^ obtained by dividing the ofBoal estimates of production by the 
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Population and Land Use Table 2 ' i 
Yield Kates of principal crops in India used by Dr. V.G. Pansc in his special study 
RICE 


JJttar Pradesh Maditya PradtA 


Bom&ay 


* Actraie Average Average Avei^e 

Imga- yield Imga- yidd Irnga- yield Imga- yiAd 

Area in turn inlbsl Area in tm mBs! Areata non iitBsl Areatn tm in ml 

*000 percen- aw— ’ooo perm' acre— ’ooo aer*- ’ooo perm- acTf— 

Year aerr* tage actual aera tape aetsial acres tape otStal acres tape actual 


I 

a 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

1910- 11 

1911- 13 . 

1912- 13 

1913- 14 

1914- 13 

5241 

6779 

6140 

6166 


760 

660 

461 

740 

4730 

4822 

4999 

4986 

4919 

11 0 

9 2 
i6*4 
17-0 
J 3*4 

997 

1016 

607 




10289 

10944 

10678 

10876 


846 

908 

E78 

875 

■ 1915— :6 

1916- 17 

1917— 18 

1918— 19 

1919- 20 

6398 

7105 

7384 

6697 

6540 

65 

805 

811 
479 r 
771 

505a 

5142 

5171 

5306 

507a 

77 
79 
70 
21-8 
z6 8 

727 

6^ 

673 

319 

742 

1709 

1931 

NA 

85 

513 

1144 

11230 

11655 

10469 

11646 

11096 

736 

908 

XI70 

1059 

899 

1033 

1920-21 
X921— 22 

1922- 23 

1923- 24 

1924- 25 • 

6809 

68 t 4 

6983 

6981 

7072 

89 

5 I 
44 

50 

4 I 

509 

758 

675 

629 

731 

-5126 

5071 

SI44 

5171 

5171 

198 

187 

17 9 
183 
171 

310 

709 

641 

656 

509 

X006 

1956 

1886 

1811 

2887 

85 

7-2 

87 

863 

1058 

1057 

932 

1016 

I1280 

11286 

10518 

10870 

11323 

70s 
712 
70 9 
70 0 
69 6 

1007 

1039 

1039 

965 

2022 

1925— 26 . 

1926— 27 . 

1927— 28 ^ 
1938—29 
1929-30 . 

7417 

7437 

7266 

7024 

6815 

5 1 
54 

6 8 

10 7 

11 8 

652 

705 

673 

352 

501 

5198 

5280 

5411 

5445 

5480 

313 

16 0 
179 

17 3 
164 

622 

699 

647 

6C8 

730 

i960 

1971 

2013 

1953 

1928 

97 

9 I 

89 

96 

9*2 

935 

1071 

1047 

2076 

946 

10842 

20930 

11029 

11262 

11678 

712 
68 8 
69*9 
703 

71 3 

1053 

980 

2042 

1056 

1045 

1930- 31 • 

1931- 32 • 

1932- 33 • 

1933- 34 • 

1934- 35 • 

6732 

6554 

6140 

5980 

6437 

I 0'4 

6 8 

9 6 

9 3 
85 

568 

680 

484 

650 

674 

5541 

5538 

5595 

5638 

5631 

176 

14 7 

18 6 
16 7 

15 3 

H 

718 

677 

659 

704 

1991 

1976 

2027 

2022 

2048 

9-9 

11 2 

10 9 

11 0 
11*0 

978 

1024 

1002 

999 

2043 

fISSS 

1 IS 34 

11704 

11056 

9796 

72 6 
71 6 

71 I 
71-7 

72 9 

2031 

1045 

1050 

1017 

1009 

Hill 

6626 

6641 

7032 

7663 

7634 

9 1 
5-9 

8 0 
70 
74 

659 

693 

«45 

585 

692 

5589 

5683 

5764 

5794 

5896 

20 0 
15 6 
186 
14 7 

19 6 

588 

702 

609 

744 

552 

1972 

1831 

2037 

2015 

18&} 

55 

7 5 

10 2 
85 

11 0 

958 

857 

975 

877 

805 

9890 

10241 

2844 

9884 

10744 

77-0 

^•2 

76*2 

77-9 

1084 

1085 
1071 
933 
1012 

1940- 41 

1941- 42 

1942- 43 

1943 - 44 

1944- 45 

7162 

6423 

6902 

6977 

7034 

9-1 

9 5 

7 9 
90 
9-9 

544 

535 

575 

580 

469 

5873 

5757 

5654 

5875 

6021 

270 
22 6 
24 5 
22 1 
215 

420 

347 

725 

697 

642 

1970 

1915 

2113 

2005 

2063 

8-3 

I0>8 

10 9 
US 
128 

922 

743 

989 

985 

896 

10212 

10382 

10925 

IIOI4 

10203 

78 6 
782 

77.7 

79 6 

79 8 

1074 

1087 

59S 

loiz 

1028 

1945-46 

6914 

9'7 

573 

6071 

23 7 

60s 

2093 

11*2 

879 

IO9S6 

79.2 

931 
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Fopnlatioa and land Use Table 2'2 

'Held Rates of principal crops in India used bp Or. V,G. Fanse In bis special stndp 
WHEAT 


Ptittjai Vast Pradah ^^dfy<l Pradah 


Awmt Actrast Avtra^t 

Imga^ Imsc- vdd lmg> pitid 

Areain tm m S/tjArtain tira mBs/ Amin tim mihsi 

’000 peran- acre— ‘COO pffta- ecre^^ *000 ftreat- 
Year acres tage aaaal eeret fage acsasl cats lage aetjd 


X 


1910- 11 

1911- 12 

1912- 13 

1913- 14 

1914- 15 

1915 - 15 
1916 17 
1917-18 
191S-19 

1919- 20 

1920- ai 

1921- 23 

1922 - 03 

19^24 

1924 - 25 

1925- 26 

1926- 27 

1927- a« 
! 92 S-^ 
1929-30 


1930- 31 

1931 - 32 

1932 - 33 

1933 - ^ 

1934 - 35 


1935-^6 

193 S -37 

1937^38 

1938-^9 

1939^0 


1940 - ^ 

1941 - 42 

1942 - 43 

1943 - -44 

1944 - 45 


1945-^6 


2 3 


3736 30 6 
31M 39 S 
2838 ao 0 
3407 28 s 

3100 f38 9 
3189 36*8 
3514 28-8 

a)Ss 5i'8 


2««3 « 9 

m 81-4 

3 J 72 38 r 

33S7 37 1 

3383 33-8 

3131 43-s 

3763 42-2 

3638 <I'6 

3»5 477 

3IS5 ^fi-a 

305 42 « 

2893 49 8 

3399 3« 3 

30«S 51 1 

3750 45 « 

3733 44-5 

3387 46 9 

303S 57 9 

2947 35.2 

3069 33-0 

3795 B-l 

33H 45-a 

374S 51-7 

3293 49'7 

3784 49.3 


4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 


7342 

NA 

891 

3585 

1*0 

60S 

799 

7572 


897 

2611 

0.7 

536 

740 

7378 

„ 

892 

3600 

07 

638 

729 

6377 

„ 

Tto 

326S 

I‘I 

ifO 

763 

7295 


934 

3265 

1*4 

S16 

499 

6399 


917 

3505 

1*5 

600 

582 

67S4 

„ 

1014 

3847 

8 3 

657 

S? 

7248 


89? 

3884 

X‘6 

435 

7 » 

5444 

67 2 

948 

2780 

r6 

553 

890 

7 P 37 

55*4 

954 

3199 

8-4 

597 


z 

61 9 
526 


2 J 88 

4)8 

2>I 

28 

309 

621 


<993 

491 

825 

3OOS 

I '3 

6S6 

854 

7182 

324 

823 

3277 

I'T 

456 


74 « 

39 X 

734 

33 t« 

M 

6:3 

735 

6S83 

510 

744 

3514 

0*9 

562 

746 

6714 

55-3 

831 

3734 

13 

464 

738 

7467 

238 

708 

3 SS 4 

0 6 

361 

562 

Tin 

53*2 

781 

3184 

0*6 

363 


7182 

53 0 

1C32 

2983 

X 3 

442 


7611 

45 9 

791 

3097 

14 

459 


7748 

47 5 

755 

3513 

1*5 

429 

765 

7667 

46 8 

79.3 

3450 

18 

425 

574 

8453 

45-1 

672 

3441 

i ’5 

465 

720 

7549 

52-3 

749 

3625 

1*4 

471 


7053 

51'0 

793 

3389 

1-9 

424 

838 

7484 

44*4 

7?8 

3139 

1*0 

425 

823 

7810 

54*6 

798 

3357 

1*6 

449 


8332 

57'4 

707 

3382 

r«g 


W7 

7961 

57'3 

676 

3184 

2'2 

432 

771 

7787 

53-8 

797 

3229 

1*5 


816 

7724 

605 

741 

2851 

2 I 

306 

851 

7397 

7524 

53*7 

53’6 

797 

738 

3544 

26k 

3*9 

450 


7744 

53’4 

750 

2796 

1*9 

403 

692 

790S 

55*1 

638 

2679 

2*0 

365 
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Population and Land Use Table 2.3 

Yield Sates of principal crops in India used bp Dr V 6 Panse in his special study 
JOW,Ul 


JJttcrr Fradtth Madl^i Pradeth Bombay Madras 


Average Average Average Averag 

Imga- yuld Imga- yield Imga- yield Imga- yield 

Area m tm t« lbs / Area in (ton tn Ibsf Area in (ton tn lbs / Area m tion tn lbs / 
*000 percent- acre— ’ooo percent- acr^— 'ooo percent- acre— 'ooo percen-acre— 

Year acres age actual acres age aetual acres age actual acres tage actual 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

1 

8 

9 

10 

II 

12 

13 

1910—11 

2468 


487 

4 J 67 


544 







1911—12 

1633 


487 

3914 


564 







1912—13 . 

2169 


618 

3888 


565 




5220 

NA 

405 

1913-14 • 

2063 


246 

3920 


525 




5790 

rs 

419 

1914-15 . 

2413 


585 

4299 


664 




5102 

" 

507 

1915—16 

2547 


S8S 

4956 


744 




5525 

>» 

522 

1916— 17 . 

2402 


488 

4188 


471 



SIS 

47 «I 

1) 

678 

1917—18 

1982 


420 

3820 


438 




4890 

94 

«39 

1918—19 . 

1852 


239 

4«52 


315 

7271 


324 

5070 

105 

593 

1919—20 

2330 


540 

43 ‘S 


638 

7803 


529 

5497 

10 6 

615 

iw^ai . 

3313 


340 

4492 


250 

^02 


305 

5221 

10*4 

609 

1921—22 

2684 


540 

4983 


049 

8^1 



5573 

10 8 

613 

1922—23 . 

2270, 


480 

4527 


599 

8237 


418 

525s 

11 9 

613 

1923-24 

2479 


540 

4082 


549 



342 

4547 

14 8 

f'l 

1924-25 

2047 

pJ 

450 

4167 

n 

514 

8635 


441 

4944 

II I 

636 

1925—26 

1990 

n 

447 

3838 


445 

7819 

n 

414 

4747 

10 7 

636 

1926—27 

2301 

H 

510 

4159 


466 

7407 

M 

407 

4692 

105 

57! 

1927—28 

2446 

0 

510 

4272 


53 

7220 


528 

4830 

10 7 

621 

1928—29 

2264 


330 

4169 


596 

7186 


507 

4614 

10 6 

662 

1929-30 

C 4«9 

h) 

583 

4393 


540 

8667 


424 

5774 

84 

642 

1930—31 

’2509 

0 

480 

4716 


561 

8627 

0 

46s 

4762 

B 3 

600 

1931—32 

2619 


450 

4290 


409 

7412 

M 

47 « 

4831 

9 3 

610 


2381 


468 

4251 


498 

7599 


469 

4535 

9 0 

638 

1933—34 

2632 


^0 

4320 

Z 

531 

77 «I 

Z 

441 

4411 

9 0 

652 

1934-35 

2241 


450 

4334 


497 

7945 


4S9 

5143 


556 




450 

4227 


447 

7843 


449 

5103 

9 3 

601 


2122 


449 

4658 


.^8 

9941 


362 



S«9 


2232 


436 

4248 


559 

8073 


334 


8 7 

534 




427 

4331 


480 

772B 


3B3 

4913 


577 

1939-40 ■ 

2307 


528 

4791 


543 

8042 


347 

5052 

87 

615 

1940-41 

2224 


569 

4<33 


536 

8135 


389 

4668 

8 8 

636 


2129 


413 

4739 


461 

8417 


329 

4905 






554 

5307 


475 

7378 


319 

4849 

9 6 



2380 


504 

3«48 


528 

758S 


39 S 

4990 

9 4 

517 

I 944 - 4 S • 

2267 


500 

5185 


461 

8063 


338 

4«45 

9 6 

579 

IS 45 - 4 S . 

234S 


496 

504 « 


451 

8800 


243 

4150 

10 1 

488 


63 






Population and Land Use Table 2.4 
Yield Rates of principal crops ia India ased by Dr V G Pause in his speciaUtady 
MAIZE 





Pwt^b 



Uttar Pradesh 



Year 

Area w 
•OQO 
acrej 

Itngattett 

pereeiitage 

Average 

yield 

tnlbsj 

Hire— 

actual 

Area tn 
»000 
acres 

Irrigation 

percentage 

Average 

yield 

tnJbsl 

cere — 

actual 

I 


2 


4 

5 

6 

7 

1910- 21 

1911- 12 

1912- 13 

1913- 14 

1914- 15 

. . 

636 

. 738 

. 717 

. 710 

343 

32 1 

314 

318 

863 

841 

853 

565 

217s 

1791 

2205 

2136 

2376 

if 

935 

879 

935 

75 fi 

990 


1915- 16 

1916- 17 

1917- 18 

1918- 19 

1919- 20 


798 

838 

818 

777 

806 


358 

294 

98 

37 7 
33 6 


870 2619 
882 2416 
602 2321 
718 1882 
939 lilt ! 


990 

880 

990 

605 

935 


1920- 21 

1921- 22 

1922- 23 

1923- 2^ 

1924- 2J 


1925- 26 

1926- 27 

1927- 28 

1928- 29 

1929- 30 


1930- 31 

1931- 32 

1932 - 33 

1033 - 34 

1034- 35 


1935- 36 

1936- 3? 

1937- 38 

1938- 30 

lOJ 9 -. 4 ?> 


1940-41 
1041-42 
10 42-43 

1045-44 

1914-45 

10 ( 5-46 


748 

761 

775 

722 

649 

640 

685 

738 

738 

801 

765 

691 

715 

738 

772 

751 

738 

757 

75« 

791 

794 

806 

858 

881 

899 

864 


34*4 

351 

33 8 

317 

30 8 

305 

29 6 
35 3 
365 

382 

37 3 

314 

341 

172 

364 

387 

34 I 

38 8 
39 I 

383 

37 0 

388 
28 9 

37 9 
405 

38 J 


774 

806 

779 

835 

683 

749 

823 

700 

741 

767 

797 

689 

565 

754 

725 

753 

763 

712 

779 

B?2 

8 S 9 

768 
864 
8ot 


2094 

2075 

2875 

1835 

2550 

I6i2 

1679 

1862 

2004 

2327 

2375 

2116 

2137 

2023 

2121 

2120 

1965 

2948 

2054 

2098 

2111 
1920 
2424 
2495 
2424 ^ 

2536 


151 
3 6 
47 
8-5 


3 'a 

48 
5-9 
23 7 
133 

141 

10 z 

11 9 

79 

44 

8 2 
S 4 
215 
145 
203 


167 

S 0 
48 
146 


79 


673 


7IS 

985 

770 


93 S 

770 


787 

770 

841 

8 S 4 
6 12 
860 
677 
911 


709 

874 


8SS 
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Held Rates of principal crops in India nsed by Dr V. G. Panse in bis special study 


COTTON 


Panjah 


Madhya Pradesh 


Madras 


Year 


Average Imga- ^ Averm Imga- 

Area tn Outturn weld ted Areatn Oatm yieU ted Area tn Outturn ^ejd 

'ooo w ’ooo in tbs I percen- 'ooo w ooo ^n tbs. pereen- ooo m ooo m lbs, 

acre: leas acre tage acres lost acre tage acres tons acre 


Irrsga- 

ted 

percea' 

tage 


1 


1910— II 

1911— 12 

1912 — 13 
1915-14 

1914 - 15 

1915— 

I9lfr-I7 

1917—18 

191 M 9 

I9l<h<0 


1910- 11 

1911— 22 

1922— 13 . 

1923— 24 . 

1924— 25 . 

1925— 2^ 

1926— 37 

1927— 28 . 
ig2M9 ♦ 
1929—30 . 


i93»-3* 

1931- 31 

1932 - 33 

1933 - 34 

1934 - 35 


1935 - 36 

1936 - 37 

1937 - 38 

1938- 39 • 
1939 ^ . 


1940— 41 

1941— 42 

1942— 43 • 

1943 - 44 • 

1944 - 45 • 

1945 - ^6 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

so 

II 

12 

13 





4487 

^810 

72 




46 

NA 

413 

69 

67 

71 2 

4648 

913 

79 


26^6 

308 

n 

490 

780 

597 

119 

204 

170 

97 

105 

114 

57 8 

56 0 
583 

4494 

4754 

4672 

853 

1004 

1027 

74 

‘si 


2389 

2697 

2087 

2B2 

305 

242 

47 

45 

46 

SI 

268 

71 

106 

58'2 

3965 

866 

88 


2060 

243 



361 

fii 

too 

111 

51 1 

4489 

753 



2168 

347 

64 


78 

40 

99 

48 8 

71 5 

4501 

4135 

IS 

78 


2700 

3133 


75 

74 

” 

547 

191 - 

140 

713 

4600 

1269 

I12 


2339 

408 

70 

5 6 

246 
330 
, 440 
646 

151 

73 

95 

131 

208 

no 

119 

115 

IIO 

129 

675 

67 1 

676 

67 0 
70 9 

4478 

4414 

4857 

4933 

5*47 

514 

1127 

1040 

1048 

1065 

46 

102 

86 

P 

8j 

n 

n 

< 

2150 

1803 

2658 

2903 

35B 

341 

431 

483 

567 

76 

73 

73 

78 

63 

74 

8 9 
96 

851 

701 

471 

692 

614 

244 

164 

146 

186 

167 

115 

94 

124 

108 

138 

74 0 
77 3 

in 

83 4 

5385 

4864 

4796 

5078 

5175 

932 

818 

1130 

1249 

1166 

69 

1 

90 

< 

> 

< 

b 

2921 

2231 

2123 

2495 

*507 

569 

388 

513 

78 

85 

82 

77 

8 3 

8 8 

9 5 
84 

672 
522 

793 , 

673 

160 

200 

182 

220 

227 

130 

119 

139 

III 

135 

83 1 
82 6 
79 5 
773 
777 

4750 

4620 

4000 

4270 

4201 

V37S 

506 

7*3 

733 

609 

91 

44 

TO - 

69 

58 

0 

2071 

222S 

1970 

2175 

2320 

381 

424 

413 

452 

476 

74 

1' 

83 

82 

67 

87 

10 9 
105 
124 

727 

756 

8n 

722 

597 

319 

355 

309 

215 

242 

176 

188 

151 

119 

162 

85 6 
82 9 
837 
873 
836 

4068 

3952 

4047 

3653 

3270 

654 

805 

7*7 

547 

736 

64 

81 

? 

60 

90 


2693 

2512 

*572 

(940 

2222 

537 

497 

505 

372 

455 

80 

79 

79 

g 

11 0 

10 9 

11 6 

8 6 
96 

632 

437 

471 

417 

272 

194 

ISI 

170 

II3 

190 

123 

139 

148 

166 

81 8 
823 
78 9 
805 
81 5 

3571 

3805 

3*73 

3203 

2803 

919 

1008 

551 

637 

475 

103 

106 

67 

80 

68 


2441 

2556 

2231 

2210 

1686 

534 

564 

485 

383 

88 

88 

86 

88 

91 

12 2 
12-6 

13 7 

1:5 

10 9 

372 

142 

153 

83 9 

2956 

54 « 

74 


{623 

362 

89 

13*1 


f of Diatitm and Laid USe Mie 2 . 6 

Vield Rates of priBClpal crops in India nsed by Dr V G Panse in his special Stndy 

bcARCARE 


Utter Pradesh 


Madras 


Ater/^e Average Average 

Imga- yield Imga- yield Imgttf yi^ 

Area in tien mlhlAreatii non in lbs! Area m tnlbs! 

*000 ferm- am ’ooo perm" acres ‘ooo percen’ acre 
Year acres tage Aoiud acres logt Actual acres tage Actual 


I 


2 

3 

1910- II 

1911- 12 . . 

1911-13 

1913- 14 

1914- 15 

• •- 

«7 

228 

243 

211 

6: 9 
687 
7c 0 
716 

1915- 16 

1916- 17 

1917- 18 

1918- 19 

1919- 29 


Ig8 

218 

264 

254 

266 

729 
75 7 

72‘3 

63*8 

774 

1929-21 

1921- 1: 

1922- 23 

1923- 24 

1924- 25 


244 

179 

235 

253 

223 

74 5 
’7^ 

SI 

lltll 


217 

244 

140 

69 2 
730 

739 

70-2 

71*4 

1933-31 

1931- 32 

1932- 33 

1933- 34 

1 934 - 3 S 


200 

213 

268 

222 

228 

74‘5 

71'8 

710 
689 

71 1 

1935-36 

193^-37 

1937-38 

193S-39 

i 939 - 4 » 


234 

269 

261 

i6s 

199 

705 
729 
720 
679 
74 4 

■Wi-j: 

> 9 t !-43 

' 5 «-« 

>Mt- 4 S 


26 S 

213 

2 Z 8 

: 6 o 

286 

74 0 
70 9 - 

6 S-I 

719 

69 6 

I 94 S -45 . - , 


• 273 

69I2 


4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

1462 

1047 

NJ\ 

2234 




1341 

» 

2105 




1945 

1424 

„ 

2048 

99 

n]^ 

3892 

1880 

1389 

» 

1574 

84 

» 

4188 

1933 

1194 

» 

2051 

74 

» 

4208 

2061 

Z 26 l 


2272 

95 

ti 

4386 

2076 

1201 


2087 

114 

a 

5246 

2138 

1385 

1484 

1544 


2424 

1433 

127 

123 

» 

a 

6403 

5718 

2257 

m 

73 6 

2303 

93 

84.9 

6286 

1?08 

1286 

75 6 

1750 

103 

81 6 

5937 

1677 

1152 

740 

2170 

119 

89.9 

5929 

2097 

1349 

739 

2220 

131 

94 7 

6m 

VSii 

1544 

72*1 

2362 

121 

85*1 

5924 


1291 

684 

1827 

110 

97 3 

6374 

1837 

1419 

694 

2221 

113 

96*5 

6244 

z ^9 

1613 

717 

2325 

II4 

97'4 

5993 

1952 

1585 

S 3 

2144 

106 

96‘2 

5980 

1674 

1345 

66 5 

2067 

89 

95 5 

6166 

1472 

1349 

76 6 

2154 

98 

95*9 

6286 

1579 

1488 

74-7 

2372 

115 

96*5 

6253 

z88z 

1576 

73 9 

2125 

1x6 

96 6 

6257 


1773 

72-4 

3244 

121 

96 7 

6276 

1756 

1713 

63 7 

3663 

122 

95 9 

6408 

155a 

1813 

63*5 

3348 

125 

96-8 

6290 

1723 

2212 

^4 

33x6 

121 

94 4 

6461 

2023 

1502 

2362 

2688 

2465 

2x81 

1628 

1B76 

66 6 
62-8 
662 

72*4 

3426 

3218 

2984 

2541 

120 

98 

98 

138 

95-8 

93-9 

94*9 

939 

■ 6309 
S377 

6263 

6639 

1973 

?SI8 

67-4 

2531 

162 

96*3 

6706 

2051 

2189 

2369 

2385 

1755 

1865 

2240 

2166 

^7 4 
72.9 
69 9 
63 9 

1967 

3087 

2855 

2493 

l«9 

122 

125 

156 

93 6 
95 1 

955 

885 

6350 

6004 

6286 

6605 

238s 

1819 

68o6 

2738 

161 

9S'0 

6080 


66 





Tabes 2.7 2.^ 

In crop cutting suneys, we* have sometimes to ignore distncts whidi are minor 
In respect of the crop. This has resulted mtiie division-wise estimates being based m 
Certain cases on a smaller numbv of distnias than those included in the division 
Normally, however, 90% of the area under the oop m eadi division is accounted for 
by die estimates, except in a feiv instance indicated m the marginal remarits The 
offiaal estimates shown in die statonent, refer to the final forecasts 
issued by the State Governments and may, there&re, slightly differ from the 
estimates pubhshcd in the Seasonal & Cn^ Report which gives only the revised esti- 
mates of area and production In certam states, partn^arly Pibar and Onssa, 
&e official estunates are not shown in the statements fables 27 and 2 g) for the 

first W years This is because mdividual distnct estimates were not supplid in the 
offiaal forecast. For subsequent years, we have filled m the gap with the information 
which w have speafically obtained ffom die states 

All estimates in the statements relate to grains after diQ' are dned after harves- 
ting,' 

[Also see Notes at the end of each table], 

• Thisij an eMractfrom a Uner from tie Indian Council of Agricultural Research to the Regis- 
trar General. India 
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Popntadon and Land 

Estimates of aTOagsjieU of RICE k lbs peg acre for the rarioas NatoralDirisionsoftie 
officially esdinateiL 


Ststt and Haaad A'cwm 


1 Utt&rPredesh 

Hifflabyan U. P 
EajiU P P3^ 
CeatialU P. Plain . 
Testem U P Plin . 
UeP HiEsi-Plateau , 

2 (o) Bihv (Auromfl Rice) 

North Bihar Flam . 

South Bihax Flam 
ChhotaKagpur 
(b) Bihar (VmterSice) 
Konh Bihar Flam 
South Bihar Fhtn 
ChhotaKagpur 


(WiotaRiee) 

4 Assam Plains (^otcr Rice) a 

5 Madm 

Madras Deccan 
7est Madras 
Kcrth Madias . 

South 
4 Bombay 

BoQib^ Decon Northern 
Bostbay Dtccao Sogthem 
Bomba} Giqiat 
Bombay Kmbu 
Greater Borabs) 

7, Madhya Pnd^ 

North Tcsi hladhya Pradesh 
Sooth Test Madhya Pradesh 
East Madhya Pndesh 
8 Coorg 


m-ii 

ws-<« 


Survey 

2 

Smty (5^ai 

3 4 5 

iSarro Qflwai 

6 7 




499 

5-19 

A 

492 

449 

469 

NA 



6oo 

KA. 

546 

NA 



4S4 

NA 

754 

NA 





330 

NA 





333 * • 

NA 



345 

nX 

389 

NA 



628 

NA 

599 

NA 



596 

NA 

632 

NA 



897 

NA 

914 

NA 


k1 

420 

NA 

370 

NA 

713 

765 

NA 

«85 

NA 





tiS 

9‘fo 

jpOiS 




964 

1,005 




NA 

nA 



695 

Til 

738 

68x 



746 

749 

g 

E08 

S30 

853 

884 



1>XZ2 

Iit^Z 

1,0^ 

9S5 



523 

556 

515 

487 



43 

667' 

4 s 

56r 


** 



3*135 

1*042 


Nejo •- 



wi. ‘ w exvej icawts m ueccaa DinsiOL ' umuig uissi 
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Use table 2.7 

Indian Union as obtained by crop-cutting smyeys by tie random sampling method and as 


’ 94 S- 1 S rj^-SO 


5 urra' 

8 ' 

O^tctal 

9 

Survey 

to 

Ojficml 

11 

SUTUgi 

12 

O^icwl 

13 

Stavey 

Qffiaal 

525 

590 

549 * 

526 

515 

433 

604 

603 

614 

NA 

«25 

607 

54 S 

608 

NA 

533 

669 

641 

620 

NA. 

465 

501 

501 

41S 

48s 

510 

651 

643 

624 

485 

380 

461 

495 

413 

456 

NA. 

NA 

456 

367** 

373 

644 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

374 

573 

NA. 

532 

652 

436 * • 

374 

552 

436 ** 

374 

552 

361 

316 

3*7 

361 

316 

327 

50S 

364 

29S 

NA 

NA 

NA 

596 

773 

557 

532 

763 

441 

S 32 

763 

374 

290 

59I 

290 

591 

root 

NA, 

985 

702 

990 

546 

$B6 

656 

92 ? 

429 

997 

722 

829 

427 

755 

74 S 

1^046 

923 

800 

t,0$2 

783 

839 

1,«75 

913 

998 

!,089 

854 

F 

887 

844 

844 

760 

1,002 

1,016 

921 

1,029 

859 

499 

935 

613 

t|O 09 

759 

7 fi 3 

745 

1,003 

6tl 

844 

3«7 

1,080 

«59 

6^ 

461 

893 

07 

769 

576 

959 

s? 

771 

890 

532 

940 

478 

957 

546 

933 

500 

959 

h 

579 

590 

542 

521 

617 

562 

307 

314 

984 

6S0 

846 

656 

1,356 

604 

1,112 

8x1 

I,H 5 

733 

906 

545 

1,221 

428 

1,050 


area under ricc in the diTision Separate estimates for tbediftn^BijuoTiMondBbad and Farruldnbad are not available 

separate estimates are not a^ailablefor a few of the constituent districts thereby rendering the percentage area covered 

ody of the am under autumn nee in the d vision as the surv^ were confined to the two districts of Shahbad and Bhagalpur 

gi\ra*^or Chhoia Nagpur, however, the pooled estimate is availdile exdudmg Santa] Parganaa where the area under rice 

South while the same average yield i^reicnted the two haives ’ 

have not been given for the division 


m the division As such estimates have not been given 
total area covered ra the South divmon was more than 90% 
Bombay division as such 


the surveys coveting only the districts of Sagac (Damoh Tehsiltnly]^ Jubfaalpur, Mandla and Chhmdwaia (Seoni Tehsil only 1 
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Population and 

Eitlmatcs of average yield of wheat 




mu5 

im-4C 

1946-/7 


•Stole oni Notccroi Divuton 

Sttrao* 

Q^aol 

Slimy 

0^1 

Sun^ 

Ojliaol 

Smey 

OJftaai 

I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Uttar Fradesh 









HmulayaaU F 

EastU F PlaiQ 

Central U P Plain] 
WestUPPlam 

U P Hills & Plateau 

Bihar 



646 

784 

671 

673 

542 

940 
876 
723 
. 750 
570 

706 

583 

634 

737 

676 

692 

6)6 

5*3 

516 

725 

70Z 

612 

504 

786 

753 

696 

643 

445 

Koith Bihar Flam 

Saudi Bihar Flam 
ChhotaKagpur 





501 

404 

NA 

NA 

5*2 

456 

NA 

Bomha; 









Bombay Ueecau Noidiem 
Bomb^Deccss Southern 
Gujru 

Bombay Konkaa & Gteatet 
Bombay 





39I 

146 

376 

413 

150 

409 

28 

2) 

279 

136 

29 

*52 

Madhya Pradesh 

North-West M P. 

EastMvF 

South-West M P. 

Punjab 



430 

271 

34 ‘> 

447 

3^3 

361 

417 

372 

448 

373 

356 

346 

103 

K 5 

26 

118 

38 

If if 
f 

S66 

929 

504 

840 

637 

904 

504 

866 

633 

877 

388 

717 

536 

656 


626 491 


(2)Noe«peo™,a.K«*M».aGaa„B.mb2y»h,.,„h«,^„„^ 
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Land Use Table 2.8 

in lbs. per acre for the various natural divisions. 


194S - 4S imSO lyjo-jj 


Surv ^ 

Official 

Sun ^ 

Official 

Slavey 

Offical 

SUTV ^ 

Offiaal 

10 

n 

12 

13 

14 

15 

i6 

17 


448 

852 

398 

656 

666 

1000 

754 

755 

662 

741 

431 

490 

673 

758 

731 

6k 

732 

763 

578 

603 

621 

600 

866 


663 

793 

610 

689 

783 

75S 

826 

7 S 6 

571 

580 

624 

546 

674 

500 

666 

687 

692 

NA 

i 

589 

NA 

506 

506 

381 

3*5 

jn 

NA 

448 

NA 

458 

458 

L. 

418 

418 


N 


n 


332 

493 

3 t 9 

399 

406 

482 



170 

179 

59 

112 

192 

205 

208 

218 

394 

369 

265 

3 fi 5 

377 

388 

541 

533 


36s 

37 « 

613 

560 

503 

467 

651 

632 

259 

295 

384 

393 

3 fi 5 

367 

339 

362 

275 

258 

335 

346 

337 

334 

42? 

372 

597 

532 

521 

5 » 

630 

551 

597 

575 

789 

752 

892 

818 


947 

915 

631 

647 

533 

717 

717 

512 

379 

793 

459 

719 

452 

71S 

513 

838 

526 

J 45 

5 &) 






Fopulatioii and 

Classification of land am popnlatioo, and land area 


Land 


Agneuhtffal Arts 


Irda 

& 

Wofi Pe^atm 
Dkitiau 


Arable lend (mdiding 
faSoo L ^aris) 

Pemenait meedost L 
foiMra 

Patl'terA veoScndt 

Tetal 
(n '000 
iS mla) 

fa *099 
m 'OOO ii mki 
tq mh lend arte 

ptT'OOO 
m '009 J4 rTtt 

tj talu ef lend ate 

f 9'009 
w '000 sq rJes 

tq trTa cj land me 

l 

2 

3 4 

5 6 

7 S 

am . . . 

1 ^ 

«« 430 


I <5 IIS 


L Eotope . 

2. U.SS.IL. . 

3. BzstAaa . 

4 > ScFodi East Asa . 

5 SootbCeonalAu 

0 South t 7 enAsi 2 

im 

9 >£t 5 

3 s 86 S 

I) 72 l 

13687 

2 i 3 » 

568 

869 

392 

61S 

154 

Aftics 



7. A&ia . . 

ni 745 

722 

Afflericfis 



8. Nonh Am«ni7a . 

9 Soaih & Cenoal 
Ameria , , 

7>139 

73874 

851 

336 

Oeessla . 



la Oceama . 

3.304 

73 

Wodd Total 

501793 

4»733 


298 

370 

194 

494 

260 

94 

479 

$2 

MS* 

38s 

101 

751 

194 

4S2 

125 


4 

2 

»5 

576 

365 



174 

103 


238 

103 

133 

57 

62 

2.236 

190 

3.544 

302 

119 

1.205 

169 

2 i 506 

351 

41 

1.731 

220 

3.310 

421 

22 

Wi 

430 

294 

89 

93 

8-435 

166 

15484 

505 


Selected Comtriee 

I dune . . 

2. USSR.. . 

3 US A. . . 

4 * Jipaa 
5 Icdoaesti . 

6 . Pelastaa 
7 Gemm^ 

8. United Kmgdosi 
9 Bad 
^la Italy . 

IX. Fasee 


72 


3.644 

9.225 

2*977 

141 

735 

351 

869 

711 

33 

42 

96 

94 

239 

163 

57 

750 

479 

1.034 

2 

206 

52 

347 

324 

3.552 

97 S 

96 

89 

385 

328 

68x 

377 

80 

212 



467 

635 

92 

93 

3)268 

114 

33 

29 

73 

60 

359 

312 

22 

526 

21 

47 

512 

20 

228 

505 

157 

u 

27 

d 

liS28 

32 

293 

s 

46S 

213 

82 

385 

47 

• 175 

221 

23 

43 

202 

202 




Land Use Table 3*0 

per capita in ten population divisions of the World and i2 countries 


Am Land Am (m acres) per Capita (in cents) 


AgneulairalaTea 


Other land area 


m *000 
sq, Tmks 

per *000 
sq rmles 
cf land 
area 

Latest esumted 
number' 

(in thousands) 

Total 

Arobk land 
{tnchiding 
falloa & or- 
chards) 

Permanent 
meadows & 
pastures 

Forests and 
wo^ands 

Other land 
area 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

H 

IS 

16 

578 

45 S 

361.239 

225 

97 


26 

102 


471 

248 

396)388 

. 307 

92 

60 

79 

76 

4)325 

469 

193.900 

r 3.045 

287 

158 

1,172 

1)429 

2)243 

380 

579.934 


13 

83 

1 53 

248 

566 

328 

163)603 


64 

2 

389 

221 

398 

532 

452)877 

239 

87 


25 

»7 

1)795 

774 

74.849 

1,984 

132 

203 

XI 4 

1)535 


5)243 

446 

197.984 

3)797 

233 

723 

1,146 < 

1,695 

1,577 

361 

165,728 

3*757 

329 

465 

96s 

995 

2)507 

318 

161,860 

3)113 

129 

- 684 

1.309 

991 

1,516 

459 

12,910 

16^79 

362 

7,04s 

1)457 

7 ) 5 T 5 

22,141 

436 

2,400,033 

1,354 

126 

225 

413 

590 


2,221 

.609 

463.500 

503 

48 

103 

45 

307 

4,325 

469 

193^00 

3)045 

287 

158 

1,172 

1.428 

257 

86 

ISOA? 

1,264 

302 

439 

414 

109 

20 

142 

83.MO 

109 

18 

2 

74 

15 

226 

308 

73.500 

640 

37 


406 

197 

285 

756 

75.840 

318 

66 


10 

240 

II 

120 

47.696 

123 

44 

28 

36 

15 

IX 

118 

50^12 

119 

37 

60 

S 

»4 

1)255 

3 S 3 

52.645 

3)973 

' 89 

622 

1,858 


II 

97 

4672S 

156 

82 

27 

32 

ll 

41 

192 

42,300 

322 

124 

7 X 

65 

62 


73 





Population and Land Use Table 3.1 

Comparison — Indian World) Europe & Asia 
and Airica, Americas and Oceania 






Emit, AfncOiAmmeot 



Indttt 

World 

&Asia 

and Oaama 


I 

2 

3 

4 

5 _ 


Population (in cioies) 

3« 

240 

186 

54 


1 Land Area (in cioies of actes) 

81 

3251 

1327 

1924 

A- . 







1 Land Area Per Capita (m cents) . 

235 

1354 

713 

3573 


' Toposiaphica]]} Usable Area Per Capita (in cents) 

I51 

921 

421 

2672 

1 

[Arable Fann Land Per Capita (m cents) 

97 

126 

95 

234 

f Pnceotage of total Land Area which is topo* 






gtaphicallp Usable 

67 

63 

59 

75 


Pneentase Total Land Area whidi is used for 





B- 

Amble Fanning 

43 

9 

13 

7 


Fereeniage of topograjphicallf usable area which 

IS used for Anhle Farming . 

«5 

14 

23 

9 

c- 

Itngation Fertentage . . . 

H 

8 

10 

4 
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Population and Land Use Table 3.2 

Irrlgatioa in the World, the Coadsents, 
India and the six zones 


PenenU^e of irrj* 

Aftaodaptedtocgn- gated ana to area 

aJtund ^uaton Imgated area adapted to t^nad’ 
Temiorv (h» lakhs of acres) (Jn IcJihs rf acres) lurol produeim 



INDIA 

3 , 27 «tt 

468 

14 3 

Zones 

North India .... 

. - 419 

JI 4 

272 

East India . . 

. . 555 

lOG 

W 1 

South India 

5»3 


22*6 

West India 

. . 547 

2t 

38 

Centtal India 

892 

38 

4-3 

North-West bdia 

342 

71 

20 !»t 


■^offigurc. f.r.h. World .he 

tt'NMMKM^’fte'Ulowtod’hBbMtitaloheB'^.J.ptdK.jnrftoriprnJnM.nloto 

For India, the net area sown is 2 fi 84 lakhi acres , 

Fallow land is 594 lakhs of actes 


tt tTbs fignits ot M iidapwl w m*blf «S not to the tnirt tod •«> 

ponoBtaeoiilyto HKtiranfbr *''""‘££^T;J,,,,6„Md cedi of theta zones ms folletti. 
eentege of m for lehtejt vtllnn Wpea m „ a V« WeSf dd , Cental Indt. JS'SI , 

North tndin ps 30 , Qst Indtit 72 23 1 Ittoin 97 23 ■ " 

North-West India 34*28 
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Fop^tionand Land Use Tables 4.0 to 4.3 

Fopnlatioa and Land Udlizadon in Great Britain 
lyDr y.N<aJiiMAiPkDi<^thPImmtgCkimmissjon. 


(1) TabIes4o and 41 showtbetrendsi&ispnlatioiiaQdlandutilizationmGreat Bntain. 
Tlie figures of Table 4.0 are for England and W^es and show long period tren^&om 1870 
onrads j those of Table 4 1 are for Hat United Kingdom and show the mends during World 
War n and Post-war years. 


(2) Ibe popula^ of En^d and Wales almost doubled during the period— 1870 to 
I950,tteiacieasebdngfrom22*7iiullioaitti870 » 44 m^on in 1950. Tbemost rapid 
increase took place between 1870 and 1914, by whidi time population was already about 37 
milliOD- After 1914 increase in population has been much slower. This, as is wdl known, 
has been due m the marked dediue in the British laith-iate. The total area of crop and grass- 
land, esdudi^ roi^ gra^g, has not changed greatly during this entire period. It was 26 0 
mUlionacrcsiniSyOjShowedanincrcasetoay 5iailL'onacresini9oo,buthas showna sm all 
cmine afta that date. After 1937, tins acreage has fluctuated b«weea 24 an d 25 tmUion acres 
This mend m the acreage of crop-and-grass land is characmnstic of old densdj populated 
countnes, and indicates tiiat piadcally aU the land, whidi could be brought under use as other 
mp land orpei^ent pasture WKalteady beii^milized by i 870 ,andtheitwaslittie room 
tor expansion liie small dcciine in tins total acreage whidi is observed over this period is 

auemostpnMytodivcrsiaaQfsoineofthelandtDnon-agncultuialusBS such as industries, 

toads and rdlwajs, towns and cities. 


if. changed mucho\Trthis period, 
® M grassland has shown marked changes, and tiiese changes 


offanletadsinilieiitw mdd, 

St aram-diips, breu^t 

Western Euroce. Bntain and the o±cr oiuntries of 







31% of the food supply mteijns of calories “Sefore tliewar, Brirain produced abouthal 
her total meat supphes, and some 8o% of vegetables, all fresh milk, and some two thirds of 

othermilk and ofher eggs, butlessthanonefourthofthe cheese, abouti6 per cent of oils 

and fets, and 12 per cent of wheat and flour intended for food, about 25 per cent of the fruit 
and 17 per cent of the sugar.” 

— Agnculture in Bntam, Central Office of friformarion, London, page 8. 

(7) Durmg the war years, however, when ffie over-seas supplies of food were veiy much re- 
duced, it became absolumy necessary to increase domestic food production as much as possible 
Large areas of permanent grass-land were ploughed and brou^t under grains, potatoes and 
other crops. It will be seen from TaWe 4 1 acreage under wheat m U K. mcreased 
from i‘9 million acres m 1938 to 3 5 miUHUi acres m 1943, that under barl^ increased from 
about I million acres to i 8 million acres, and under potatoes from 7 million acres to 
X 4 million acres. Tlie total area under crops ffimng this five year period mcreased from 9 
mlliOD acres to 14 5 million aaes, while thm under grass was redact from z8 >8 nulhon to 
I 2 ’ 3 _ million acres. After 1943, however, tiwre was no marked change nil the end of thewar 
Diu^ the post-war years, with gradually mcreasmg availabihties food and feed grams 
from abroad, there h^ agam been a shift m Ha reverse direction. But dus has not been very 
largejSQ thatevenmi95itbeacceageundercFOiffiwasi2 2inilhonacres ormorethan 3 milhon 
acres above tbm in 1938 and under grass ooly 13 13 milhon acres as against iS'8 miliion acres 
tu As a result of these changes, Bntam is prolong much more of her food at home than 

it usfti to before the war This is brought by the foUowmg figures 

Contributioii of Home Prodacdon to Food Supplies Kntrient equivalent of food 
consumption per head per day. 



Pj*W<tr 

1947-48 

1948-49 

Hme 

ProduOM 

^ caU 
Ut<d 
corOBitption 

Hme 

Pndmm 

Percent 
of total 
cmmftm 

Home 

Proiuetm 

Percent 
of told 

Calottes 

920 

31 

990 

35 

1,120 

37 

Animal protein (gm) 

36 7 

63 

26 0 

63 

z 6>9 

66 

Vegetable pioum(gitt) 

9 3 

*5 

142 

3 * 

18 « 

39 

Total Fiotem (gm) 

36 0 

45 

40 2 

46 

45 S 

St 


Source • Economic Survey for 194? Cmd 7647 H M S 0 London Tobk 6. 


(8) Thesraj of BntaiaisthsstotypatBcelloiceof Wetm Europe. Rapid morasc ui 

popiilmoii,deSmailtivatonpercspitac»Beof Jittleornomctmemarra of raMe tod . 

mcreased arolability of gram (end later of other feeds), (there arc lajds of oeu uotld) in- 
creasing emphasis m domestic agnculnire igion hiestock and oite snbsi^' agitoi^ m- 
dustnes, leadmg to mcreasmg dependince upon foreign supphm for not o^j foodgrams, 
but also for feed-giams and livestock products like, meat, butter, cheese, eggs, etc. 


Such a system which is sustained by the exdjBngeof mdusmal products for the producis of 
the land is, as we have seen, subiect to severe strain durmg times of war. when forcip supplis 
ate cut off In spite of the test efforts it is not possible for such counmes to attain sdf-sulii- 
aenty in food It will be seen from ihe above siaicmeni ihat cicn niih all in effom. ilri'em 
could not produce more than about 40% of ns total food rcguironcnts m icims of caiorirv 
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Table 4‘0 

trends in Land Use since^iSyo 
Ettglmtd ad Wales 


Pripjl«i{n 

(0 Croppfd area (Tilbge) 

(ii*) TcmpO'aty gras! 

(ih) PeTM"eni grasj 

(iv) Total arable land (i and ii) 

(o) Arable land per capita (acres) 

(tl) Total crop and grass land 
(i ii and tiO 

Rough graa/figs , 

Vheat . 

Barltj . , . 

Oats . . 

Powtocs 

Turnips and swedes 
Mangolds 

Total Nustoni op cattle 


[Ik iRoiisAinss] 


1870 

7900 

1914 

1924 

1937 

1946 

1948 

1949 

1950 

22.712 

32.528 

36615 

38.507 

41.031 

42,700 

43 S 02 

43780 

44.000 

71,684 

5053 

8,617 

8381 

6803 

10,662 

Z0682 

10,227 

10460 

3.16s 

3.16s 

2381 

2.548 

2,221 

3707 

3 457 

3696 

3776 

ii.ioS 

75.321 

76 n6 

14.948 

15.756 

9947 

10,263 

10456 

10505 

14,849 

0218 

10.998 

ia 929 

9.024 

14.369 

14139 

13.923 

13936 

0 65 

0 38 

0 30 

0 28 

0 22 

034 

033 

032 

0-32 

25.957 

27 539 

27.114 

25^77 

24,780 

24.316 

24.402 

24.379 

24741 

3.203 

3.557 

3.782 

4946 

5.442 

5.590 

S.559 

5.532 

5466 

3375 

1,996 

1.807 

1.545 

1.732 

1.982 

2,i8S 

1.S99 

2.395 

2,128 

1.750 

itSOS 

1.314 

823 

2003 

1.897 

1,885 

I1625 

1.744 

2,077 

1.930 

2.038 

1.223 

2.155 

1.992 

1,946 

1,83s 

407 

430 

462 

452 

455 

1.009 

I.117 

929 

867 

I, 7 t 2 

1423 

1.045 

832 

440 

427 

355 

339 

301 

305 

412 

433 

390 

207 

296 

272 

267 

267 

4.362 

5007 

5*8 

5895 

6.6t9 

7.244 

7.340 

7.695 

8001 
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labie 44 

Arcfl of Crops and Grassland (i) in United King^oni 


[In Thousand acres] 


103S 1942 *943 1944 194s I94fi 1947 1948 1949 I950 I95l 


T Crep w’J faJhr ‘ 
Total 


S,9S9 T4509 14,548 13.849 13300 12,880 T3,i8d 12,643 12,824 12,202 


\S>eat 

1.92S 

2516 

3,464 

3.220 

2.274 

2,062 

2.163 

2.279 

1,963 

2.479 

2.131 

Btrlcj . 

988 

1.528 

I.7S6 

1.973 

2,215 

2,211 

2,060 

2,083 

2,o6d 

r.778 

1.908 

Oat^ 

2395 

4.133 

3,680 

3.656 

3 753 

3 . 5<7 

3.308 

3.335 

3.252 

3.105 

2.857 

Mired com 

95 

546 

501 

424 

433 

458 

498 

59S 

6S0 

838 

836 

Rjt (Bom) 

17 

59 

129 

120 

80 

35 

35 

61 

64 

71 

54 

Potatoes 

733 

1304 

1.391 

1.417 

1397 

Mil 

1.330 

1.548 

1.308 

r.235 

1.050 

Sugar beet 

336 

425 

417 

431 

417 

436 

395 

413 

421 

429 

429 

r«nforarv' graiilani 

Total 

3968 

3.831 

4.219 

4.725 

5.334 

5.679 

5.651 

5.484 

5,726 

5.531 

5.796 

For mo\\mg(8) 

1783 

2 102 

2.333 

2.491 

3,830 

2,902 

2.963 

2,724 

2.937 

2.754 

ZXOA 

For grazing 

2,185 

1.729 

1.885 

2,234 

2,505 

2.777 

2.688 

2,760 

2.789 

2.777 

2,792 

PtmaruM grassland 

Total 

18.798 

13.706 

12.330 

11.735 

11,840 

12,1^0 

12,404 

12,398 

12,687 

12,770 

13.133 

FormotMng (8) 

4.623 

3533 

2.992 

2.613 

2,702 

2.599 

2.899 

2,962 

2.941 

3.074 

3.129 

For grsemg 

14.175 

10,173 

9.339 

9.122 

9.137 

9.43a 

9.505 

9436 

9.746 

9.696 

10,004 


4 Crop! and grass{2)' 

Total (.+U3) 3:.75S 3M04 31.038 3>.«8 3.«3 3I.0I0 30.933 3l.oSz 31,036 3UZ6 31.131 

table tad (.+0)12,957 .7,497 . 8,708 . 9^73 . 9,.83 . 8.980 . 5 . 53 . .8.664 . 8,359 . 8,336 . 7,998 

Penoottentgm,. .8,798 .3,706 .2,330 ..,735 ...840 .2.030 .M04 a 398 .0.687 . 2,770 . 3..34 

3 Roo^gmotp .6,389 .6,939 .7,..9 . 6,983 .7,o6o 0,263 . 7,.63 . 7 ,... . 7,.92 . 7 ,.o 3 .7,066 

(l)Mudmgholdms!ofoneecreorleMtn«.eotmGw.tBnt.mordlesthioone 

quarter of an acre m Northern Ireland 

(3) Including 87,000 uctM tcmpoianly out of use thiougb Booding 

(7) Clover and TOtation giassea , including lucenie befcie T9S0 

(8) For hay, silage, drying or seed production _ Agricultuial Department. 
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Popalatioii and Land Use Table 4.2 

Area of Crops and Grasslands (i) in United Kingdom by Use 


1938 IS42 1943 1944 1945 i94fi 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 


CnfserJgmj(i): 


Total . 

31.753 

31404 

31.058 

3M08 

Anble Usd 

ia.957 

17497 

18,728 

19473 

Pennasent grass- 18,79s 
land 

13.706 

12.330 

11.735 

CnpsarJfelba 





Total 

8.989 

13.666 

14.509 

14.54B 

Wheat 

1.928 

2,516 

3464 

3420 

Barlejf 

988 

1.528 

1786 

1.973 

Oats 

2 . 39 S 

4.133 

3.630 

3.656 

Mited com . 

95 

546 

501 

424 

Rye (gram) « 

17 

59 

129 

120 

Potatoes 

733 

1.304 

1.391 

1417 

Sugar beet . 

3 Jfi 

42s 

417 

431 

raw^ormy patlmi^j) • 




Total 

3'968 

3.831 

4419 

4.725 

For nicnnag(g) 

1.783 

2,102 

2.333 

2491 

For gtsMg . 

2,185 

1.729 

r.885 

2434 

Perstt'K pealmd 





Total 

18.798 

13.705 

13.330 

ri.735 

For troffing (8) 

4.623 

3.533 

2.992 

2.613 

Ter grazing 

14 . 1‘»5 

JW 73 

9.339 

9.122 

Roufh grazings 

16.389 

16.959 

17.119 

I69B5 


ytfl 23 

31,010 31,022^) 

31,062 

3 M 5 S 

31.126 

31,131 

1^183 

18,980 

18,531 

18,664 

18.369 

18,356 

17.998 

11.840 

12,030 

12404 

ass* 

1^687 

12.770 

13434 


nM 9 

13.300 

12,880 

13,180 

B&t 3 

12,824 

12,202 

2474 

2.052 

2.163 

2,279 

1.9S3 

2479 

2,131 

i2is 

2,211 

2,060 

2,083 

2,060 

1.778 

1.908 

3.753 

3.567 

3.308 

3.335 

3452 

3.10s 

2 . 8 S 7 

443 

458 

498 

598 

6SO 

838 

E36 

80 

55 

35 

6t 

64 

71 

54 

1.397 

1423 

1,330 

1,548 

'1,308 

1435 

W50 

417 

436 

395 

413 

421 

429 

425 

5 .B 4 

5.679 

5.651 

54S4 

5.726 

5.531 

5.796 

2.839 

2.902 

2.963 

2,724 

M 37 

2.754 

3.004 

2.505 

2.777 

2.688 

2,760 

2.789 

2.777 

2.792 

11.840 

12,030 

12404 

12,398 

12,687 

12,770 

13.134 

2,702 

2.599 

2.899 

2.962 

2,941 

3.074 

3129 

9.137 

9432 

9.505 

9436 

9.746 

9.696 

10,004 

17460 

17463 

17,163 

17411 

17.192 

17.103 

17,066 


(J) rc- to top, w« 

oO 


Source : Agricultural Depart- 
ment 

Annual Abstract of Statistics 

(UK.) 195:, 




Population and Land Use Table 4'} 

Estimated Yield per Acre (i) 



Umt 

J938 

1942 

1943 

1944 

1945 

194S 

1947 

1948 

1949 

1950 

1951 

W'hwt 

Cut 

20 4 

20 4 

19 9 

195 

191 

19 I 

154 

20 7 

22 5 

21 0 

21 7 

Baricj 

Cut 

18 3 

18 9 

18 4 

17 8 

19 0 

178 

IS 7 

195 

20 7 

19 2 

20 3 

Oats 

Cwt 

16 6 

172 

167 

16 2 

J 7 3 

16 3 

IS 2 

178 

18 4 

17 3 

18 3 

Potatoes 

Tons 

7 0 

72 

71 

64 

70 

7 I 

58 

7 6 

6 9 

7 7 

7 9 


(i) Excluding hoJdiDgs of one acre or less in extent m Great Bntau and less than one quarter of as acre m Noithen) 
Ireland 


Source * Amcultuial D^actmems 
Aonual Abstract of Statistics 
lU K;i952 
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Population and Land Use Table 5 ' o to 5' 5 


Population, Land Utilization and Agricul- 
tural Production in the United States. 


(liyDr V NathyMA^PhD oJihePlmwiS 
Conmimn) 

POPUIATIOK AND LAND UTILIZATION 
(Tables 1 and 2) 


(i) The figures of Tables 5 0 and 5 • i extend o\ cr 
the too >car period—iSso— 1950 During the 
first half of this period, 1850 to 1900, the United 
States saw the most rapid expansion of settle- 
ment and cultu'ation m its histoOi caused the 
opening up of inst areas of ferule lands in the 
Middl^ Western and Western parts of the countix 
This process of apansion of settlement had 
been going on in the U S for more than tuo 
centuries before 1850 But it reached ns peak 
duni^ tlus penod There ^cre tuo mam rea- 
sons for this* 

(0 Development of transport facilities es- 
pecially the railroad and the steam-ship Tlw 
tormet linked up the new lands with the older 
settlements m the East, brought large numbers 
of settlers to the new lands, and canted food- 
grams and other produa fiom these lands to the 
markets of the Mst and for exports overseas 
The latter, hy greatly reduemg the time and 
cost of transport to foreign markets helped m 
rapidly expanding the exports from the nwh* 
settled areas 


(«) By this period, the wave of scttlemcni had 
already crossed the forested areas of Eastern 
Uiuied States Settlement m this period uas 
maii^’ in open grassland country and nas, 
therefore, much more ea^ and rapid 


(2) Settlers to the nen* lands came from the 
0 dcr settlements m Eastern United States, and 
also from the countnes of Northern and Western 
tope, cs^ially Great Biitam, France, Hollaad, 
flelgtum, Germany and the ScandmaMan coun- 
tries In order to facilitate rapid settlement ol 
these lands special laws called the Homestead 
Laws were passed Under these, a specified 
area (generally i6o acres, more a dn* parts] 

T F'T ^ “ “y "ho "Odd dn dot 
the land and establish a family fera (See tut 
extracts below from the Homestead Uns} 
La^e pots of land were also given to lail-roadi 
and other enterprises for development of settle 
ments ^ ^ 


§2 


“£vcr> person who is the head ot a himily. or 
who hji armed .it ihc ape ol U\cni}-onc years 
and IS a uti/en of the United States or uho has 
filed his dciliir.iiion of intention to hc- 
uimc such, ns required by the naturah/ation 
laus, shall be entitled to onc-quancr section* 
or a less quantirj , of unapprnprintcd public hmds, 
to be located in a body in conformiij to ilic 
i^a! sub-disiMons of the public lends ” 


“Am person uho is n qualified entOTU-m 
under the homestend bus of the United btaics 
maj enter, b) Icpnl sub-disisions, undtt the 
prmisipns of this scaion, in the States of AnA>na. 
California, Colorrdo, Kin.M«, Montano, Ncs-ado, 
New Mexico, North Dakota, Oregon, South 
Dakota, Utah, Washmptnn, and \\)ointng, ilirce 
hundred end tunty acres, cr lev of nnnmmcral, 
noiurngablc, unrcscixtil, and unappropnnted 
suneved public lands vhich do not contain 
merchantable umber, louitcd in *1 rc.ison<’blj 
compact body, and not over one and onc-hn)f 
miles in extreme length . hovided, that no 
lands shall be sub)cct to entry under the pro- 
visions of this scaion until' suth lands shall 
have been designated b\ the ScCTCiary of the 
Interior as not bemg, in his opinion, susceptible 
of successful irrigation at a rcascnablc cost frim 
any known source of water suppK**. 


mv jrcairr pan 01 IllC 
new lands had been occupied, arui the process 
was iirtuaDj ccmpictcd bj 1920 It will be 
seen from the figures of table 5 0 that total 
farm land which stood at 294 million acres in 
1^0, had increased 10 839 million acres by 1900. 
The area of cropland (Table 5 i) increased even 
more rapidls— from 76 million acres m 1850 to 
319 million acres in 1900. B\ 1920, n totalled 
402 mllion acres After 1920, however, there 
hiB wn practically no increase in cropland 
Ine figures of different )tars show sm^I vsria- 
liras, but ttec are due luamli to seasonal or 
ranomic faaors Figures of the total area of 
fannland cotinnue to shots some tncrcascs 

n tt?f1 ojpmsion 

of cultimon, but matnlj to the transfer of ccr- 

ihe total Inocase in famOand betticcn joao 
^ .a of the order of a„ aaLTrad is fn- 

tjrebj^to increase m area of farm pMures 

’One Ijnaritr jkuoi. cijusIs Mo acres, 



The area ul N‘on-faim grazing lands shows 
corresponding decrease during the period 

(4) Side b> side inth expansion m cultn'ation 
after 1850, there was a \er}* rapid increase m 
population also The population of U S A 
increased fiom 23 milbon in 1S50 to 76 miUion 
in 1900 and to 106 million in 1920. Large 
numbers of immigrants, attracted by the oppor- 
tunities afforded by the opemng up of vast cew 
lands and Ae growth of industries and to^ 
flooded the countrj’ 

Immigration was in the earl> part of this 
penod mamlj from the countries of Northern 
and Western Europe, but as time w ent on laiger 
and la^ numbers came from countries of Cent^, 
Southern and Eastern Europe After 1500, die 
latter countries w ere sending the largest number of 
immigrants For a time, expansion in cultnation 
w-as e\en more rapid than population inaeasc, with 
the result that cropland which was 33 
acres in 1850, increased to 4 2 acres by 1900 
After 1900, howe^er, population increase, outstrip* 
ped mcrease in cultnation and cultiwtion per 
capita began to decline After 1920, cultivation 
has increased vciy little, but population mcieasc 
has continued Between 1920 and 1950, poptila- 
tion has increased from 106 million to 151 mil* 
lion, cultivation has increased only from 402 to 
409 million acres, and culuvation per capita has 
dedined from 3 8 acres to 2 7 acres, or nearty 
30%. 

B. CROP PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS 

(5) Tables 5 2, 5 3 and 5 4 show’ the trends 
m acreage, production, imports and exports of 
wheat, com and cotton, the three most important 
crops of the United States 

WHEAT [TABLE 5 2(0 AND 5 3 W] 

(6) Table 5 2 (0 shows, acreage, production 
jdddsetc ot wheat from 1866 onwards Table 
5*3 (0 shows the exports of w'heat and wlieat 
flour from 1852 onwards It w-iH be seen that 
acreage under wheat which averaged about 
22 million aaes in the decade— 1865—1875, 
increased to about 47 miUioa acres by the turn 
of the century Production during the same 
penod mcreased from 270 millioa bushds to about 

million bushels and exports from about 50 
million bushels to about 200 miUioo busb^ 
This rapidly using trend was checked duru^ 
the next decade or so, but was resumed with the 
b^irinmg of World War-I Espeaally, in the 
years foUowing the World War-I, whoi there 


was a large oierseas demand for wheat and 
prices of wheat were very high, acreage and 
production of wheat showed a large mcrease. 
Durmg the qumquenmum— 1916 to 1920— 
acreage increased to nearly 60 milhon acres, 
production to about 800 milhon bushels and 
exports to 240 million bushels All these figures, 
were record figures upto that time After 19:0 
how-ever, with the gradual return of normal con- 
ditions in the Nvar-affected countries of Europe, 
exports demand decreased and prices declmed 
Domestic produenon contmued to be frirly 
high for some years, but with the coming of the 
depression m the early thimes, there was a sharp 
dcdine The lowest figures for acreage pro- 
duction and exports m foe mter-war years were 
recorded between 1931 and 1935 when foe 
acreage was only about 52 million aaes produc- 
tion 681 million bushels and exports about 50 
million bushels With the entry of foe Umted 
Srates m World-War II in 1941, paces again 
b^an to mcrease rapidly and production also 
mcreased Acreages produenon and exports of 
W'heat have been at “ all-time h^” durmg 
the recent post-war years \ Durmg foe post-war 
)ears— 1946^0— acreage under wheat has aver- 
aged over 70 million acres, production about i 2 
bilJion bushels and exports about 400 imllioo 
tmshels 


CORN . [TABLE 5 2 00 AND 5 3 («)] 

(7) Com IS the most important gram crop 
of foe Umted States Between 1/4 to 1/5 of the 
CTopland of the country is devoted to 'its pro- 
duction and It accounts for about one-half of the 
entire cereal production of foe country Corn, 
however, is produced m foe United States al- 
most exdusivdy for livestock feed chiefly for 
feedmg hogs, bkf and diary cattle. The balance 
15 diMded between rndusmal uses and human 
coLsumpnon Thus, foe quannty used for 
direa human consumption is geaa’aily not 
more than about 5% of foe total cron * 

•Average disposition of com production for 1942-46 was 
os foUows — 

Thousand bushels 


Human consumption (mcl 
breakfastfoods, etc) 
Industnd Uses 
Seed 

Feed other uses and waste 
E\iraiTs 


. 99312 

160115 

12687 

2790466 

3S.a25 


Total 3 o?S.i85 



It toII be seen from table 5 2 (lO that the 
producaon of com increased from about i billion 
bushds m frie decadi, 1866-1875, to about 
2 5 billion bushels by Ae turn of the century 
that, mcrease was rather slow Dunng 
the qumquemuums 1916—20 and 1921—25 pro- 
duction readied 2 7 billion bush^, but after 
tins there was a de^e again, and during the 
depression years of the 1930’s, producuon was low, 
the aveia^for the quinquennium— 1936— 4^- 
bemg only 2 35 billion bushels. Production 
began to inaease during the war years under the 
influence (f mcreased demand and high pnees, 
and m the post-war years, 1946—50, it has 
reached an all tune high average of 3 15 hllion 
bushels 

(8) It is of mterest to note that the record 
crops of tiie recent post-war years have not been 
achieved by mcreasmg the acreages under com 
Aoet^ under the crop during these years 
have actually been lower than m earlier years 
The la^e mcrease in production is due entirdy 
to lugher yields pet aae Yields of com dun ng 
the I94ci’s have been considerably bi^ than 
in the earlier jeais. Part of the increase is 
due to fevourable weatiaer conditions dunng 
these years. Another important reason is the 
marked maease m com ^elds in recent years, 
mused mamly by the rnttoducoon of l^bnd 
com which gives much higher yields pet acre 
than the ordinary vaneue 

E^rts of com are shown m Me 5 3(11). 
^esc have never been large, as the bulk of 
the com crop is used within the country for 
livestock feeding 

COTTON {TABLE 5 4) 


(10) Cottmffi the most important notfo. 

OTp Ml U.SJL Rgures of productioa a, 
esports imports etc shorn m tins table are & 

WSimMwds Pioauctton of cotton had by tl 
time already radhed a level, tthichhasnot h 
pe^y exaeded mce Production m im t 
t 3 45 nMlhon bales and the average for i 
qmquenmtnn. 1903-^19 ,2*2 

bales In only two qmnqnenma smee f 
tune hss producuon been Isrger. The hieb 

11“'"/'’,' “y WbeomStn^ 
about 15 rntlbon bales m 1923—29, and 1 
lowest was 10 5 ,Mulboubalesm tbe qZu 
mumnroedmelyptecedmgit ts, m iSj 
84 


Those vansuons are fluctnanons caused mainly 
by seasonal and demand factors They do not 
reveal any secular trends, and one can say that 
the levd nf cotton production m the U. S A., 
has remained more or less unchanged over the 
^ 40 years 

(ii) Domesuc consumption of cotton, how- 
ever, has hem steadily mcreasing during this 
penod Doting the qumqucnmum, 1905-09, 
domestic consumpnon averaged about 4 7 milhon 
bales or a bttlc more than T/3 of the production, 
leaving about 7 5 milhon bales for export 
From this figure of 4 7 million bales, domesuc 
consumpuon has pto^cssivcly mcreased and 
dunng Aewarycats 1940 to 1944 and the post-war 
years 1945—1949 it has avenged about 10 mil- 
hon bales. Even if the normal demand may be 
conadeted to be somewhat lower, say, batveen 
8 to 10 milhon bales, it ts eertam that die suiplus 
available for exports is now much less than it 
was 40 years ago. 


FERTIUZER CONSUMPTIOM (TABLE 5 5 ) 

(n) We have referred above to the mctcavc m 
yidd of com In fact, mcrease m crop vidds 
has been an important feature of U. S. agtictiltutc 
m recent years Yidds of all important grains- 
wheat, com, oats, barley, and also of other crops 
hhe cotton bate shown significant increasK dur- 
ing recent years These meteases have been 
biCTght about by improvement m agncultuial 
tediraques ; by the apphcation of setentifie 
taowledge to agnculture on an mcreasmg scale 
Increased use of machinery Icadmg to more in- 
mve md more efficient culttvanon, improved 
seeds (of which hybnd com is an outstandmg 
example), greater useoffeniltzeis, better control 
over pests and diseases, improvement in hve- 
through bener methods of breeding and 
feeding are some of the features of thu im- 
provement m agnculmral techniques. An in- 

n “P>“lteal improvement 
IS given by the figures of the use cf 

“a* 


mU s! a ^ w^^ureacneOjihe anphasfr 



t'opuiation ani Land Use fable 5'd 

Land Utilization in U.S.Ai—Land and Water Area, By Type: 1850-194^ 

(In millions of acres Total farm land and total nonfarm land acreages are for the calen<* 
dar year indicated; cropland and pasture land acreages usually relate to the preceding 
year.) 


year 


Total Am* 



Farm Land 



Nonfarm Land 


Grand 

Toud 

Land 

Inland 

Water 

Total 

Crop- Farm 
lam Pattare 

Other 

land 

Farmmg tn 
Woodland farmt 

Tuu! 

Gramng Forest 
land** /and*" 

Other 

non~ 

farm 

land 

1 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

S 

9 

xo 

It 

12 

13 

1945 


l> 93,4 

1,905 

29 

1,142 

403 

529 

166 

44 

763 

^ 292 

322 

149 

1940 


l >934 

1)905 

29 

1,061 

399 

461 

IS 7 

44 

844 

382 

325 

137 

1935 


U937 

1)903 

34 

1.055 

416 

410 

ISS 

44 

848 

411 

306 

131 

1930 


1,927 

1)903 

34 

987 

413 

379 

150 

45 

916 

437 

349 

130 

1925 


1.937 

r.903 

34 

924 

391 

331 

144 

58 

979 

495 

354 

130 

:92o 


1)937 

1)903 

34 

95 « 

402 

328 

I6B 

58 

947 

502 

319 

126 

1910 


1)937 

1)903 

34 

879 

347 

284 

I9I 

57 

1,024 

600 

301 

123 

1900 


1)937 

1,903 

34 

839 

319 

276 

191 

53 

1,064 

625 

318 

121 

1890 


1)937 

1)903 

34 

623 

248 

144 

190 

41 

2,280 

818 

344 

I18 

1880 


1.937 

1)903 

34 

53 « 

188 

122 

190 

36 

1.367 

883 

368 

116 

1870 


1)937 

1,903 

34 

408 

r 89 *** 


2 I 9 t 


1)495 

j 

» 

t 

i860 


1)937 

1,903 

34 

407 

163”* 


244 t 


1.496 

} 

1 

t 

2850 


1,918 

1,884 

34 

294 

II3«* 


i8it 


1,590 

t 

t 



•1920 data used also for 1925 , 1930 data for 1935 ; ood 1940 for 1945 Land aod water areas were completely re- 
measured m 1940 The difference between the new measurements ana those reported m earlier years is due primarily 
to the rcdetenaloauon of the outer limits of the United States, the movement in mapping, and the fact that 
certam boics of water included m previous measurements wie omitted under the definitions adopted in 1940 

••Morethanhalftheforestaadwoodlandinthe United Sates is grazed by livestock. Nonfanngrazingland includes 
and Wooded and other noncommetaal-forcst land 
•••Improved fann land 
fUnimproved farm laud. 

4Not available 
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fopulation and Land Use Table j • J 
Kpulatlon and Ccopinnd In llic United StMC«, iSsD.tsJn 


Vm 


A’/uhnwi* 


/irf VI • * 


/. 'a /'V 

I 

I f*'" 

»h‘;/ ’‘'t tr ‘ 

; »hv' 


1 


: 

3 


s 

A 



iMvUio'! 

Atilll - 



t ... 

Use . 

' • • > 

2T 

m 

X.\ 

. ••# 


IS 60 , , . 

■ • • ■ 

3* 

\(A 

N*^ 

< •*# 


1870 . . , 

• • • 

39 

Iff 

%’A 

fj 

1 

i8So . . . 

• • ♦ . 

SO 

«i 

Uh 

\ 

t 

1890 

• • 4 , 

«} 

3^^ 

}i.\. 

J. 

1 

m . . « . 

• 4 

7fi 

(M 

N’.A 

.1 J 

4 

1919 • < 

• « 

91 

1:8 

S' A 


3'* 

19U . . . 

■ . . . 

19 & 

593 

N\ 


1 

m . . . 



$!:**• 

<0^ 


IM 

i»o . 

• . . . 

V.\ 

53«'*' 


M3 


ms ^ . - 


*57 

s«*« 


41* 

3 

1940 . . 










5 : 7 ’** 

MO 



ms • . 







1950 • 



JJI”* 

M3 

403 




>5> 

536 ”' 

MO 

400 



ta.b»acl«,td„ ,iW, f.,|^ u-d, 
«™ to rta ctadanoo m duanmutdij i£ °' *" " 

'jaw'd b? te e=™ or 

avaSablefot crop! m 


conpmWe 
The land 


•' Aiim;un7rw;z “ 

MMofthsooptaJlSaiS'l^'^f V"d''»»“r'afc,boM'enmiioniiMS^ 
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Population and Land tl$e Table g'i 
Acreage harvested and yield per acre 
(i) WHEAT 


W.-r 


Iwijpf VieM per 

kiirwfitJ /V<i/iiiiM»N larui Value otti 
Ctooo (iooo Mi/t<‘/ f)(iooo do llars) jbiit litls) 
" "a " 3 ‘ ' 4 l _ 


Index Pnee 
number of [eeiiis per 
prius* btml)_ 

6 i 


1 

2 I. 9 IK 


N 5^3 

issfi— fls 

IS 49A 


}r. 2 ^s 


47,002 


4 <.io^ 

lull— K 

<3 M 7 

1016— JO 

< 0 . 4 S^ 

1021— 2« 

<- «S 


2:0,49s 

337.186 

12 

3 

1:2 

3 

124 

6 

448.337 

413.730 

13 

0 

90 

6 

92 

3 

S2607A 

336.288 

13 

7 

66 

4 

67 

7 

630,3^4 

413.934 

13 

3 

64 

S 

65 

7 


{83.123 

14 

4 

70 

3 

71 

6 

«i 4 J 99 

579.992 

>4 

7 

85 

7 

87 

3 

ROI OSO 

712.938 

IS 

0 

87 

3 

,89 

0 

790773 

1.526,204 

13 

3 

189 

4 

193 

0 

7R70S: 

Ss 7 ,o 67 

13 

7 

109 

I 

III 

2 


to:6— 30 

60300 

1031 — 3 < 

31 0:6 

1036—40 

<7706 

1041—45 

S6.3S4 

19 {6— <0 

70 430 


866.870 

S« 3 .I 73 

14 

4 

100 0 

101 

9 

6So86S 

40 S,!S 3 

13 

1 

58 9 

60 

0 

707 307 

«M ISl 

13 

S 

77 0 

78 

4 

014,700 

US! S »7 

17 

5 

123 9 

126 

3 

19S.869 


17 

b 

197 6 

201 

4 


mx 

ION 

ION 

i4;A 

lor 


103^ 

19^0 

194: 


«943 

J 944 

194^ 

1946 

194- 


1948 

»949 • 

1950 

19^ (Prcliminarj) 


40 424 

552 214 

410.770 

11 2 

43.347 

426,052 

446, oBe 

12 1 

51304 

628.227 

521.915 

12 2 

{9 125 

639.880 

645.464 

12 8 

64.169 

873.911 

840,706 

13 6 

69.19? 

919.913 

516,636 

13 3 

«.663 

748,180 

512,401 

14 1 

53.273 

814,646 

555 S 47 


55.935 

941.970 

h 9 .< 6 ! 

36 8 

49.773 

969.381 

1,064,789 

19 5 

51355 

843J113 

2,148,845 

16 4 

59.749 


1.497.693 

37 7 

65,120 

1,108,224 

1.661 649 

17 0 

67,075 

1,1534146 

3,203,246 

17.2 

74.389 

1,367,186 

3,128,587 

18 4 

734117 

1,313.534 

2.614.439 

l8'0 

76,559 

1,141,188 

2.141 564 

14 9 

61,610 

1.019,389 

2.043 083 

16 5 

61,424 

987.474 

2,091,535 

16 I 


73 0 

81 5 
100 6 
94 4 


74 4 

84 8 
83 r 
102 5 
96 2 


<S a 
67 8 
66 9 

92 6 

107 9 


562 

69 1 

r>8 2 
94 4 
ito 0 


133*5 ^ 3 ^ 0 
138 4 141 0 
147 2 150 0 
187 4 19J 0 
224 7 229 0 


195 3 
184 5 

196 3 
2oB 0 


200 0 
212*0 


Source : ( 1 ) Table No 707 > pasc No 650 > SintRiical 
Abstract of United States, 195 a 



•STith 1926-30 as base (lOO) 


/ 
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Fopolatiofl and Land Use Table 

Acreage harvested acd yield per acre 
(H) CORN 


Year 

Atreati 

hamsttd Pndutm Pam Valiu 
(vocoaera) (;i<xchitltt!s){aiX)doIbn) 

VieU piT 
aai 

Qmkls) 

laitx 
nattAtr 0/ 
pnut* 

Prtu 
(etna per 
hushtl) 

I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

1866-75 

1876-85 

1886-95 • • 

1896-1900 

1901-05 . . 

40,123 

63.655 

• 78.327 

. 91,253 

95.226 

1.028^3 

1,667,510 

i.986Atf 

2.523.555 

2,529.114 

561,163 

652,608 

725,562 

711,706 

1.113.625 

25 6 

26 2 

254 

277 

26 6 

70-6 
50 6 
47'3 

365 

570 

54 5 
39 'l 
3^5 
28*2 
44'0 

1906-10 

1911-15 

1916-20 

1921-25 

1926-30 

97.894 

• 100,294 

. 102,631 

. WI.275 

99483 

iJSUSo 

2,m,TSs 

vmsn 

ijfms 

MSO.885 

1,720,900 

3.342.953 

2 ,ci 33.»)3 

1.919.033 

279 

26 0 

26 4 
267 
250 

68 8 
85*5 
1598 
97 5 
100 0 

53 1 
660 
113*4 
7 S '3 

77 i 


tSJi-SS 

X 936 -T 40 

I 94 X- 4 S 

l 946 - 5 fi 

m 

1934 

1935 

1936 

1937 


*939 

1940 

1941 

1942 

1943 

m 

1945 

1946 


1949 

195^ (Pidunmaiy) , 


90.790 

89.375 

85.467 

105.918 


95.974 

93.154 

93 .^ 

92.160 

to 

86^ 

fS 357 

87.367 

92.060 

88.079 

88^89 

8jna 

86.067 

87.039 

81,817 

81,306 


2 .»I .095 

3 .l 50 k 590 

^ 397.593 

14^20 

2.299^^ 

1.505.6^ 

2 . 642.978 

2 * 548.753 

X 580.912 

2 . 457.146 

2.651.889 

34)68.562 

2.96^jeo 

3 .ora.no 

2.^933 

3.249^950 

2.^970 

3 . 681.793 

3.379436 

34 ) 57.803 

2 W 423 


2 . 737.535 

1432.749 

3.031463 

4 , 779.346 

1M777 

1, 181479 
1 . 506,281 
r.571.859 
1.368474 
W39.619 

1465.075 

1.518,719 

I. 99 i>i {)3 

2413,772 


3 . 353.386 

3 M 567 

54 ) 61,927 

5 . 145.345 

4 . 778.843 

4.211.005 

4.679,612 

4 , 934.921 


259 

328 

369 

22 6 

15*7 
240 
16 2 
281 
277 

\ 

292 
28 4 
31 1 
35 I 
322 

32-8 

327 

367 

234 

42 6 


37 4 
362 


632 

838 

1334 
202 1 
674 

105 6 
848 
1352 
6?1 
63 0 

736 
80*1 
^3 
118 8 
145 1 

W 2 
IS, j 
202*1 
2798 


161 9 


488 
64*7 
103 0 
156*0 
520 


81*5 

65*5 

1044 

Si ‘8 

48 6 

$6 8 
6i*8 
75 1 
91-7 
112*0 


109 0 
127 0 
156 0 
2i6 0 
130 0 


125*0 
153 0 
168 0 


■ ® No TO i«8e No 
Awm« of United States, 


65 % Statuses 

1952 


o?uoiS 

•With 1926-30 u base (too) 



Populadoil and Land Use Table 

Exports and Imports: 1852 to 1951 
> (i) WHEAT 

(Founds per bushel of wheat, 60} per barrel of wheat flour, 196) 


KfarJv dterfl^c or ytar 30 


- 

Exports (exd Re-exports) 

Whtat Wheat Wheat and 

(gram) flow flow 

Imports— 
vmeat and 
flow 




I 




2 

3 

4 

5 








1,000 

1,000 

1,000 









bn^Is 

baiteb 


bushels 

1852—1856 







4.715 

2,892 

19.173 

4.178 

1857—1861 







12,378 

3 , 31 * 

28,970 

6,979 

1862—1866 







22,530 

3.531 

40,184 

4.728 

1867—1871 







22,107 

2,585 

35.032 

1,818 

1872—1876 







4 *. 95 « 

3416 

66,037 

1,680 

1877—1881 







107,781 

5.376 

133.263 

905 

1882-1886 







82:884 

8,620 

121,67s 

517 

1887—1891 







114.739 

11.287 

115.529 

352 

1892—1896 







99.914 

IS.7I3 

170,624 

1,634 

1897—1901 







120,247 

17.151 

197,427 

1,280 

1902—1906 







70.527 

15.444 

140.026 

993 

1907—1911 







62,855 

11,841 

116,13s 

706 

1912— 1916 







129.415 

13,185 

188,748 

2,996 

1917-1921 







255,646 

19,167 

241,899 

161064 

1922—1926 







I4O.I49 

14.274 

207,237 

17473 

1927-1931 







114.7*1 

12,763 

174.766 

16,491 

1932—1936 







27,908 

4.763 

50.295 

21,106 

1937-1941 







41,189 

5,679 

67,879 

14511 

193: 







9 iS 2 l 

8.357 

135,799 

12,886 

1933 







20,887 

4.324 

41.211 

9,380 

1934 







I&8OO 

3.873 

37.002 

11494 

1935 







3,019 

3.939 

21,532 

25.134 

I 93 « 







3II 

3.323 

15.929 

46.^38 

1937 







3,168 

3,918 

21,584 

47.924 

1938 







83.740 

4.990 

107.194 

3,561 

1939 


* 





84.589 

6.637 

115,784 

9.623 

1940 







2 i 6 s 6 

6,519 

54.274 

10430 








lofiio 

6 , 3 ?? 

40,557 

11.024 

1942 







12,632 

4.986 

36,064 

15.576 

1943 







6.555 

5.712 

33401 

8 . 75 ! 








11,942 

8.342 

51.149 

147«5 

1945 







1$L010 

Sf 55 

57.811 

31,361 

1946 







22 HI 35 

20,717 

313.506 

13,624 

1947 







144.029 

36.313 

314.702 

2,041 

194S 







NA 

NA 

479.752 

NA 

1949 







NA 

NA 

505.303 

NA 








NJl 

NA 

314431 

na. 

1951 







na 

NA 

373,810 

NA. 

1942—46 . 







55.255 

9,602 

100,386 

47.354 

1947-51 . 









397.560 



Source: Statistical Abstract of the United States, 

1948 and 1952. 
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Sxpofb awl Impahs : i§5i lo >45) 

(ii) COM 

(Corn in thousands of bushels of 56 pounds) 


Corn 


Ytarly nvtrage oryar endnigjiine 30~ 


r xpartt* Imports 


3 


1852—1856 

1857—1861 

1862—1866 

1867—1871 

1872—1876 

1877—1881 

1882—1886 

1887—1891 

1892—1896 

1897—1901 

1902—1906 

1907—1911 

1912-1916 

1917-1921 

1022—1926 


1927-1931 

1932-1936 

1937-1941 

1942 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1946 

1947 

1948 . 


1949 

1950 

1951 


Source Statistical Abstract of the United {Itates 
1948 and 1952. 

•Fispotts include meal m teims of gram 


7123 
6558 
12 060 


9924 

38 5 fii 


48 

46 

75 

57 


88 190 

49992 

54606 

63.980 

19:531 


|2 

24 

15 

8 

4 


74.614 

56568 

38.774 

45.296 

66.759 


20 

9 : 

5 686 

4959 

1.148 


18,941 1 859 

4.170 ie $07 

45.726 23 oiS 

20:21 610 

9 06s too 


10.929 
15.769 
13 6di 
76029 

33695 


156 

Q606 


90,621 NA 

1094170 NA 

116,030 na 
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^opulatioii and Land ;Usd fable 5*4 

Production} Consumption, Exports, Imports, Prices, and Carry-Over: 1905 to I 95 t 

(i) COTTON 

[All piGiSES ixcept net weight and price, in thousands or bales] 


Cotm (&ehmve of Lmertu) 

PndiKtm 



Runnine 

Equm- 

Awr- 

age 


EKporis 

Im- 



bakt, 

lent 

ago 

pnu 

Con- 

oj do- 

ports 



eoumng 

500 

net 

ter 

tump- 

mesue 

(egtn- 



round 

pound 

tfiigdil 

tuiund 

tteu 

cotton 

valent 

Carry- 



balti. 

V 

upland 

(run- 

(n»J- 

«] 0 - 

over 




bale 

eoxm 

ntnr 

nm 

pound 

(nwmug 

Year ending July SJ 


tuighl 

(»■) 

(eems) 

hales) 

hales) 

bales) 

bales) 

r 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 





( 


Fertifeer Coasamprion ! 1850 to tspo 


Cemtraal Fertilizer 


Sutrienu contained 


Farmers^ 


Consttnted 

in 

(Joaed Naroien 
Sam § (1^ 


Phos- 

phoric 

acid Potash 
(PjO,) ilC.O) 


tares 

forjer- Lane 
alizer consunxd 
anhwie on farms 


Year 


t 9 io 

1945 
»947 

1946 , 

I 9 « 

1944 
(943 . 
1943 
( 94 ( 
1940 

J«J 9 

193 ' 

«937 

’ 9 lfi 

1935 . 
>934 
«933 
193J . 
« 93 ( 


( 93 ’ 

19:9 

lOiS 

102- 


J 9:4 . 
ty 24 
itjj: 
JOJtj 

iijj> 

t<n 9 

itfi* 

JM* 

If'' 


•! 




lOQO 

1000 

lODD 

1000 


1000 



Shost 

Short 

Short 

Short 

Million 

Short 



Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

D0II218 

Tons 



2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 



NA 

NA 

NA 

na 

822 

26,536 



17,927 

911 

1,884 

1,064 

784 

26,301 



17,596 

841 

1,843 

956 


24,811 



17,397 

836 

1,775 

879 

685 

29,834 



16,087 

756 

1,671 

852 

620 

28,932 



•13,981 

•679 

-1,438 

•746: 

508 

23,023 



( 3,330 

640 

1,408 

649 

476 

24,557 

, 


n ,734 

509 

1,237 

643 

423. 

18,935 

19,838 



10,331 

409 

1,131 

547 

3 S 2 J 



9,607 

458 

994 

467 

292 

15,916 



8,656 

419 


435 

261 

14,406 



7,993 


789 

409 

240 

9,066 



7 , 7 ^ 

384 

744 

393 

226 

7«859 

. . 


8,433 

412 

794 

416 

248 

7,199 



7,7X1 

350 

673 

350 

196 

6,566 



6,534 

312 

597 

307 

177 

3,505 

< 


5,794 

275 

530 

263 

158 

2,748 



5,110 

240 

464 

222 

128 

1,548 



4,545 

214 

413 

192 

125 

i,8n 



6,541 

301 

5 ii 

275 

202 

2,611 



8425 

377 

793 

354 

288 

3,588 



8,208 

352 

774 

338 

293 

3,907 



8,215 

342 

776 

333 

292 

3,806 



7,074 

282 

667 

263 

230 

3,798 



7,531 

286 

701 

290 

250 

3,330 



7,503 

279 

6S0 

283 

250 

3,359 



6,999 

252 

630 

259 

231 

3,217 



6,571 

230 

591 

*37 

230 

3,076 



5 > 79 S 

191 

S16 

226 

212 

2.935 

2,794 



4,977 

159 

443 

189 

221 



7,296 

228 

660 

258 

382 

2,653 

2,476 

2,306 

2,136 

1,966 



6,751 

6,580 

6,087 

5,214 

219 

217 

213 

201 

641 

62s 

596 

505 

88 

46 

33 

16 

347 

317 

236 

179 
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Population and Land Use Table 5-5 {cmU.) 

Fertilizer Coasumpdon : 1850 to 1950 


Co'nmereial Fertilizer 


Nutrients contained 


I'ear 

Consumed 

tn 

Umud 
States @ 

Nitrosen 

(W) 

PAoi- 

phonc 

aetd 

CPiO.) 

Po(iu/i 

im 

Fawisrs’ 

expendi- 

tures 

forfer- 

itlmr 

andlme 

Lime 
eonsumd 
OR /arms 

1,000 

Short 

Tons 

1,000 

Short 

Tons 

1,000 

Short 

Tons 

1,000 

Short 

Tons 

Million 

Dollars 

1,000 

Short 

Tons 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

1915 . 

5418 

206 

51S 

81 

172 

1,796 

1914 

7,194 

216 

662 

237 

208 

1,626 

1913 • 

' . 6416 

173 

571 

244 

182 

1,456 

1912 

5,852 

15 ? 

521 

222 

161 

1,286 

1911 

. 6,108 

162 

544 

232 

166 

1,116 

rpio 

5,547 

* 146 


211 

149 

946 

1909 

4,821 

125 

® 434 ’ 

178 

120 

776 

1908 

4,449 

107 

400I 

160 



1907 

4.307 

101 

392' 

151 



1906 

4,249 

99 

391I 

144 



1903 

3,913 

90 

368 

129 



1904 

3,704 

84 

344 

122 



1903 

3,382 

77 

311 

108 



1902 



284 

96 



1901 

• 3,044 

68 

282 

90 



1900 

2,730 

62 

246 

86 



1899 

2,603 

60 

236 

82 



1898 

2,333 

55 

212 

71 



1897 

2,131 

51 

195 

63 



1896 

. 1,888 

50 

174 

54 



1895 

, 1,578 

39 

147 

42 



1894 

1,773 

45 

165 

45 



1893 

1,7x5 

45 

160 

42 



1892 

,1,504 

40 

141 

35 



1891 

. r 1,584 

43 

150 

aC 



1890 . 

1,390 

38 

132 

3 ) 



1S80 

753 

19 

70 

13 



1870 

321 

14 

31 

4 



i860 

. Ifi 4 

10 

12 

3 



1850 

53 

3 

4 

I 




Note — ©Incluacj Htobu and Puerto Rico AkoferoIiicB dismbuted by Government agenacs 

Sonne up to ims* Senes E 105-116, Histoitca] Statis- 
tics of United States 1789-1945 
1946-1950 Statistical Abstract of U. S.» Appendix I 
for 1952, 1951 and 1950 




Population and Land Use Table 6*o to 6*2 


PopTilation, Land UtiUzauon and Food 
Frodaction in tbc U S S R 

f/h Dr,Kath PAD, oj the Plaimu^ 
Coinmnuon) 

T.bks 6 0 to 6 2 shott the trends in popula- 
tion, 'ou-n area, production and ex'ports of food- 
prams in the SoMct Union during the period 
1913 10 1939 The figures of these tables base 
been compiled maml) from the follovnng roo 

bPUTCCS — 

S V *11™ "The USSR ”, London, 
1944 

Alcwndcr Bajhos “The Dcselopmcnt of 
the So\i€t ^onomic 
Sjstem” Cambndge, 
1946 

llic 25 }car period cosered b) these tables *s 
the fcncd dunng tshich resolunonars' changes 
occurred m the poliucal and econcwiic life of 
the SoMct Union This is the penod of World- 
War I the Bolshcsih Resolution of 1917, the 
CisjI War and the disturbances Mossing the 
resolution (sshich led to an almost complete 
disniplicmof the countrj’s economic hfe), the 
Ness Lconoraic Policj and the First and the 
Second I ISC "icar Plans At the beginning of 
the period, Russia ssus suU under the Czanst 
Regime Bj Its end, the conflicts, disturbances 
and diflicultics folloising the Bolshevik Rwolu- 
iion has largcb oscrcorac and the countrs 
had completed a decade of economic dcselop- 
ment under the iiso Fisc-jcar Plans 


/Vpw/flJlDl' 

Hit rcpuLiuon of Smici bmon, vihdi had 
km fummi! rapidh dunng ihc 19th Covtun 
TO. «in-ataJ ai about 139 milhon b) 1914 
iKing the ntM dradc there tttre tek 

bn. . t a .ML or the Qt ,1 \t at and other pS- 
Ita.Upn diTOttato and the famines Md 
Pi Ihc carh twenties In 1923, the 
I ( rv' ti n TO. Minuted at 137 million or some- 
; 1 i ' il n the rcrnbii.™ tf a detade aco 
'll.' 19:;. h.'.'tter, ropuLinon hi. becnstcalli 
W 


increasing Betsseen 1926 and 1939 le, be- 
ween die 2nd and 3rd General Cmsuscs, the 
Sosiei Union’s population increased from 147 
to 170 5 million Tins is an increase of 23 5 
miBicm m 13 3 ears, which svorks out to a mean 
annu^ rate of mcrease of a little over i i per cent 

Total area soan 


In 1913, the total area sosm svas 105 0 million 
hectares With population at about 139 million^ 
sosm-area per capita came to 0 75 hectares or 
I‘85 acres In 1922, sown area tooJled only 
77 7 million hectares or less to 3/4S of the 
1913 total This figure of sosvn-area, as also the 
figures of gram acreage and production m table 
I 2 reflect the sharp decline in agnculnira! pro- 
duction in the jean followup the 1917 Revolu- 
non First, the Civil War, and then the various 
economic policies followed by the new regime 
and Ae conflicts between the Government and 
certain dasses of people led to an almost complete 
break-down of the country’s economy, during 
^ese j’care The decline m agncultural pro- 
duction was accentuated 5so by the 
peasants’ vehement opposition to the Govem- 


culmial surplus for the urban and mdustnal 
WlththcbegUlnlngoflheNc^v Economic 
Forcyin 1923, boiwcr, producooa b^an to 
mease agm Bj 1930, when the Fust Fi\e- 
Ycar Plan Oaunched in 1928) had been in opera- 
uonforwojcars,sown-areatota’led 127 milbon 
hc^rcs, and bj 1931 it increased to 
130 mjJlnm ncciarcs The 1931 figure was 
nwly 60 miihon hectares more than the figure 
or 1922 ai li 31 million hectares more than the 
n^rcofi9i3 This increase m sown area was 
atoed mauilj by extension of culmation m 
me diy luids of the Lower Volga region, m 
Siberia ami in Soviet Central Asia After 1931, 
however, to vas pracucallj* no increase in 
fluctuations 


cvpansion in tultuation. 
mere also occurred a marked dunce m tho 
trapping pattern In 1913 , nearlj 9/1^ of Sc 

crops like cotton, sugar- 
occw, flax, tobacco, sun-fiower etc (caliwi tfm 
““I” “ Sn'iit Stausttes) occupKtmUf 



^ 6 million hectares, potatoes and vegetables 
occupied about 4 million hectares, and fodder 
crops about 2 million hectares By 1930, the 
proportion of sotm-area occupied by foedgrams 
had been reduced to about 75% and that under 
technical crops, potatoes and vegetables and 
fedder crops had been greatly increased Bet- 
ween 1913 and 1930, whereas the area under food- 
grams increased from 94 4 to loi 8 million 
hcaarcs, or less than 7%. the area under tech- 
nical crops increased frem 4 6 million to 10 5 
million hectares or ncarlv 2^ times This em- 
phasis towards increasing production of commer- 
cial crops,' potatoes and vegetables, and fedder 
crops w'as due to the Soviet Government’s policy 
of diversifying agriculture, promoting develop- 
ment of subsidiary’ agricultural occupations like 
livestock farming, and inacasmg production of 
agricultural raw materials like cotton for the 
expandmg manufacturing industries 

Table 6.1 shows the acreage, production and 
yields per aac of foodgrains It will be seen 
from this table that production of foodgrains, 
wluch totalled 800 million quintals m 1913, went 
down to about 500 million quintals by 1922 
After this date, however, there was a stead} in- 
crease in production and by 1930 production stood 
at 835 million quintals Dunng the 1930’s pro- 
duaion liuctuated between 700 and 950 million 
quintals, except m 1937, which was an excep- 
tionally good year and m which production ex- 
ceeded nco million quintals. Broadly speaking, 
therefore, gram prcducuon in the 1930’$ was 
practically at about the same level as in 1913 

Column 4 m this table gives the yields per 
acre of foodgrains. In 1913, average yield of 
foodmains w’as 8 5 quintals per hectare In the 
1930’s yields fluctuated frem 6 7 quintals in 
1931 to n 5 quintals in 1937, the average for 
the 9 year period 1930-38 being 8 5 quintals per 
hcaarc Thus the yield per acre of foodgrains m 
the 1930’s was also practically the same level as m 
1913. This 18 very significant in view of the 
fact that between 1913 and the 1930’s the agri- 
cultural sy-stejn luid been tcmplctcly revoluiion- 


i/cd, botli as regards its organisation and its tech- 
niques of production In 1913, land was held m 
small peasant operated farms or m large estates, 
the farming methods were generally backward 
and machinery' W'as little used By the 1930’s 
all this had been completely changed Collectivis- 
ation of agriculture had proceeded to the stage 
at which most of the farm land w'as m collccuvc 
farms, and large areas were in State faims 
Machinery was used on an extensive scale and 
the latest scientific know'ledge was being 
applied 10 agnculturc 

Table 6 2 shows the exports of the principal 
foodgrains, wheat, barky and rye Russia was, 
m the years before World War I, noted for its 
large exports of foodgrains In 1913, the total 
exports of these three grams amounted to nearly 
8 miihon tons, or about 1/5 of the country’s 
total gram production This figure of 8 million 
tens has never been reached agam During 
the 1930’s, the exports were 'rather small, the 
maximum, 2 million tons being m 1938 This, 
It may be noted, followed the record crop of 

1937 

The mam reason for the lower exports in the 
1930*$ seems to be increase m domestic demand 
caused by increase m population m general and in 
urban population m particular, without any 
increase in gram production By 1939, whereas 
the total population was nearly 52 million (or 
22%) above the 1913 figure, gram production 
was practically at the same level as m 1913 

The changes m production and exports of 
crops m the Soviet Union may be summarised as 
folfows Before World War I, Soviet agricul- 
ture W'as a gram crop agriculture, and produced a 
large gram surplus for export By the 1930’$, 
agrioilture had become much more diversified. 
Prcduciion of technical crops like cotton, sugar 
beet, flax etc potatoes and vegetables and 
livcsted products had been greatly increased 
The production of foodgrains was still at about 
the same level as in the pre-war years, but as 
the domestic demand was much greater, the cs- 
poitable surplus had been greatly reduced. 
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Table 6*o 

Population and acea sown by crops — Ui S. S. R. 








Total area vticr 



Year 


Popjla&m 

jmlbon 

Total 

ana 

sown 

Great 

cro^ 

Teehmca! Potatossetd Fodder 
aops vfgetdits crefs 


1 


2 

3 

l 

5 

£ 

7 

1913 



139 * 

105 0 

94*4 

46 

3-8 

2 0 

1922 



I 37 t 

77*7 

fiS-2 

4*0 



1930 

■ • 


1475 

127*2 

101 S 

ID'S 


... 

I 93 t • • . 




136-3 

104*4 

14*0 

.. 

9 

1932 . . 




134*4 

997 

14*9 


... 

1933 • • 




129*7 

101*5 

12*0 


... 

1934 • . 

• 



131*4 

I 04'7 

10 7 

.. 

... 

1935 • ■ • 



. 

I 33 -S 

103*4 

10 6 


, 

1936 . . 



. 

I 33 -S 

102*4 

10 S 

, 

- 

'937 • 



. 

13 S -3 

104*4 

11*2 



1938 



. 

136 9 

1024 

11*0 

•t. 

«* 

”39 ■ ■ 



t 73-55 

134-0 

99-6 

II*I 

14*0 

0*2 


Kan:— All aes vt in oilhoas of hectares (i iect2rc«i-47jacres) 
*1914 estimates 
ti923 etinstes 
{ 1926, 2ad Gentizl Obosos 
1 1933 » 3rd Geasrai C«asni 
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Table 6*i 

Areas and Yields— U S. S. R. 


Am under ^mn im Yutd ofirain{unllim Average yteld rale 
m!bm of Hectares of Quintals (jnQuimlspcr 

Year iHeam^2 4j acres) iQmnial’^jizlh) Hectare) 



1913 



944 

SOI 0 

8*5 






7*6 

1922 . 



55 2 

503*1 

1926 • 



93 7 

768 3 

8 2 

1927 . 



94*7 

723 0 

7 6 

7928 • 



92*2 

733 2 

8 0 

1929 . 



96*0 

7174 

7-5 

1930 . 



lOi 8 

835 5 

8 2 

1931 • 



104-4 

694 8 

67 

^1932 . 


• • 

99-7 

698 7 

7*0 

1933 • 


• • 

I01‘5 

898 0 

8 8 

1934 - 


< • 

I 04‘7 

894 0 

85 

1935 • 



J03 4 

901 0 

87 

1936 . 



102 4 

827*3 

8 I 

1937 . 



1044 

1202 9 

11 5 

1938 . 


. . . 

102*4 

949 9 

93 


6oCC 
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Table— 6.2 


Foodgrain Esports— U.SiS.R. 




Bxpont m Mtlltofa Tom 


Year 

Wheat 

Barky 

Syl 

Total 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

m 

3 33 

393 

0 65 

7 91 

1930 

253 

1 IS 

0 65 

4'36 

1931 

250 

097 

z 10 

4*57 

1932 

053 

042 

Q'42 

I 39 

1933 

075 

057 

0 16 

I 48 

1934 

0*21 

0 18 

0 10 

0*49 

1935 

« 0 72 

059 

0 04 

1*35 

1936 

. 0 06 

0*11 

0 11 

0 28 

1937 

0*85 

0*22 

0 20 

1 27 

1938 

1-28 

04J 

0*36 

205 
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APPENDIX II 

BIRTH RATES AND DEATH RATES 



Birth Rates and Death Rates 


1— The nahtre and purpose of this study 


I ris NECESSARY that the census data about the 
growth of population should be analysed and 
^e main component elements of the growth of 
population m, birth, deadi and migraton 
separated from one another To this end, it 
IS necessaiy to assemble ^1 available data about 
registration of births and deaths, correlate them 
to census data, and scrutinise them critically. 
The collection of data- was mitiated and ^ 
lines of study prescribed m a circular letter 
issued to all Superintendents of Census Opera- 
tions on yth May 1951 This study has been 
completed with the help of all Sup^tcndents 
of Census Operations and Shn S F Jain, the 
Census Actuaiy The results are set out in 
this note 

2 For purposes of this study a change was 
made m the yard-stick for the measurement 
growth of population In earlier censuses, growth 
of population used to be measured by *percent^e 
vanatim* which expressed the difference between 
the numbers at the begmning and end of a period 
as a percent<^e of the population at the beginnmg 
of the period At this census, the rate of growth 
15 measured by the ^gromh rare’ which differs 
from ‘percentage vanation’ in that, the 
difference bemeen the numbers at the beginning 
and end of a period is expressed as a percentage 
of the anthmettcal mean of the population at the 
beginning and the end of the period The difference 
IS small; nevertheless, it is worth making It 
helps us easily to institute companson between 
penods of unequal duration Even more unpor- 
tant, It helps us easily to relate the growth lateto 
tiie birth rate and tiie deiuh rate. 

3. The growtii during any penod is made up of 
two parts. One IS the natural increase and rfic 


other IS the net migration. Natural increase 
mits turn IS the excess of birtiis over deaths 
Iftbeseare expressed as percentages of tiie mean 
population durmg the penod under consider- 
ation, the growth rate is seen to be the sum of 
the natural increase rate and the net migration 
rate And the natural mcrease rate is the excess of 
the birth rate over the death rate As registra- 
tion of births and deaths is non-existent m some 
parts of tte country and mcomplete in varying 
degrees in all parts of tiie countiy, a dear dis- 
tmetion has to be made between registered 
butii rate and the actual birth rate; between the 
registered death rate and the actual death rate; 
and, consequently between the registered rate 
of natural mcrease and the actual rate of natural 
mcrease The difference between mean decen- 
nial growth rate and the mean decennial rate 
of natural mcrease ascertamed from the regis- 
trauon data will, therefore, not be identical 
with the mean decenmal rate of net migration 
There will be a further difference attributable 
mainly to the Incompleteness of registration of 
births and deaths, and partly also to differential 
errors (if any) m enumeration at successive 
censuses Let us refer to this combmed differ- 
ence as net-migration-cum-statistical error We 
have then tiie formula • Coisus Growth Rate- 
Registered Birth Rate nnnus Registered Death 
Rate plus Net Migration- cion-Statistical Error 
This IS the startmg point for collection, analysis 
and review of all relevant data 

4 All the Superintendents of Census Opera- 
tions have prepared Subsidiary Tables which 
are designed to eidubit the relation beivccn the 
census figures of growth of population and the 
registration figures of bitths and deaths ui aaor- 
dmee with this formula Basic data have been 
lOI 



compiled for three decades 1941-50, 1931-40 
and 7921-30 under the following heads : 

1 Mean population of the decade; 

2 Mean population of the decade for area 

under registration of births and deaths. 

3 Growth of populauon during decade, 

4 Mean decennial growth rate, 

5 Registered births during decade; 

6 Mean decennial birth rate (registered), 

7. Registered deaths during decade; 

8 Mean decennial death rate (registered), 

9. Decennial rate of natural increase (regis- 
tered), 

10 Migraiion-cwn-Stausticaicrror. 

Jic dam funushed by the Superintendents of 
Census Opcniuons have heen compded, and a 
table prepared, shotting the figures for India, 
states, dnisions, zones, regions and sub- 
regions The table is printed as -dmeaire / at 
the end of this Appendis, 


5. Nature and extent of birth/di 
reglstraUen data- It has been i 
uoned in paragraph 3 that the rcgistrauoi 
births is nonremstait m some parts of the cou 
, tad incomplete m tatjing degrees m all i 
of the rauntrj- With reference to the de 
of completeness and effiaenty of renstrai 
'OT'otJ ofcach zone has beS div 
into the fflllotting four categories * 

-f- Areas for sthich biith/death tegc 
ticm data arc asailablc for all the t 

tedes 1921-30 to 1941.J0 and sv; 

omissions arc not unduly large and 
registration may, therefore, be rceai 
8^ being rcasonabls on 


satisfactory' 
Bombay, A 

Sf’;, Aimcr-AIensa 
Uslhi, sub)cet to the cxccoui 
merged arces svithm these St« 
A-Ata, for wfoch binh/dcath 1 
tm ateatailablc for all the 

deate 1921-30 to ,9^r.jo 

rer.urajon cannot be regided i 
bltt-r PtaJesh, Bihar, Otissa, 


Bengal, Assam Plains and Mysore, 
subject to the exception of ‘merged’ 
areas withm these States 

C— Areas for which bnth/deatfa registra- 
tion data are available for 1941-50, 
but not for the previous Meades. 
[Li these casesalso the registration 
cannot be regarded as being reasonably 
sadsfectoiy] These are Hyderabad, 
Tiavancorc^Cochffl and Himachal Pra- 
desh 

D— Areas for which birth/death repstra- 
UDn data are imt available at all. These 
are : Assam Hills, Manipur, Tnpura, 
Sikkim, Saurashtra, Kutch, Madhya 
Bharat, Bhopal, Vmdhya Pradesh, 
Rajasthan, PEPSU, Bilaspur, Jammu- 
Kashmir and ‘merged’ areas in odier 
states. 


Tabib I shows the relative magnitude of 
the different categories of areas in ^dia and the 
zones, the magnitude bang ejqiitssed as a 
percentage of tli mean population of the areas 
in question to the total population durmg the 
decade 1941-50 


Table i 


Zont 


NorA Isdia 
Bastlodia 
SonUi India 
West India 
Central India 
Nonh-West India 

INDIA 

6 It Will be set 
the table excludes not 


A B C D 


97*7 • ‘ 2-3 

.. 88*6 . 11*4 

76 I ri*9 12 0 

to 4 - <396 

35 0 35 I 29 9 

40 5 • 3 5 56 0 

31 5 42*9 8 0 17 6 

from Amexure I that 
dy areas of Category D, 
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but also Hyderabad whose figures were rejected 
as too defective to be worth compiling Figures 
are fiimished for the other areas of Category C 
(Travancore-Cochm and Himachal Pradesh), but 


they have not been included in the totals for India 
and die zones These totals (which arc limited 
to areas of Categories i 4 andjB)arc reproduced 
in Table 2 below : 


Table 2 


Zorn 

dcamalgreath 
rati (Cmu) 

Mtm hutBael gmsth 
ratt (Camy-^rm (/ 
Cats^A&B 

Afran datmal M ratt 
VttMtnd}—Ana tf 
CeUimts A LB 

Mtan intrrul datfi rsu 
OltptUrtd)—Arta ef 
Caltgmt A&B 

1941-50 

1931-40 

1931-30 

1941-50 

1931-40 

2931-30 

2941-50 1931-40 

1931-30 

1941-50 1931-401921-30 

2 

a 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

XX 

12 

13 

INDIA 

»*S 

13 3 

2014 

12‘4 

13 0 

9* 

37 3 

33 8 

33 7 

X9 4 

33-0 

35 3 

Noitli ladiD 

11 a 

la 7 

6-5 

It a 

la 8 

6 5 

34 B 

34 3 

34 0 

16 5 

2X-9 

33 6 

Butlndit . 

10‘8 

U 4 

10 6 

10 8 

14 3 

10-4 

31 7 

39 8 

32 5 

17 5 

31 7 

25 3 

South India 

IS 3 

11 7 

X0*9 

14 5 

It 0 

9M 

38 8 

328 

30 X 

X9 4 

2X 3 

3X-3 

Wat India 

ao 1 

H 6 

la 3 

20 8 

145 

ta-i 

33 9 

37*2 

35 9 

33-6 

35 1 

36*7 

Centnl Indu 

to 0 

11*3 

13 4 


93 

10 9 

370 

41 3 

4I‘4 

30*3 

31 9 

31 B 

North*WatIndu 

9>o 

16 7 

zz a 

6 0 

17*5 

10*8 

38 3 

43*5 

40 3 

23 0 

263 

SO 3 


7. The registration areas of Categories A 
& B (it Will be seen from Table i) account for 
nearly three quarters of the population of India. 
The census ^wth rates of these areas differ— 
but only very slightly— from those of the country 
as a whole Accordmg to Table 2, registered 
births and registered deaths durmg I94i'50 
were as follows 

For every 1,000 persons Iivmg in these 
areas durmg the decade, 272 persons were 
registmd as bom durmg the decadej 194 persons 
were re$iiiersd as havmg died durmg the decade 
Thus 78 persons are shown to have been added 
to the population durmg the decade. But the 
census figures show that the addition was 124 
m these same registered areas The difference 
of 46 must be attributable to unregistered births; 
unregistered dea^s; net imgration; and the 
difference (if any) between the 1941 Census and 
the 1951 Cctsus as regards accuracy of enumera- 
tion Is it possible, even approximately, to 
assess how mudi of each it is, and to frame 
estimates of the actual numbers of births and 
dcatlw per 1,000 persons of mean population 
durmg the decade ? This question may be 
put about India, as well as each of tlic six 7oncs 
The smaller the area about which the question 
is put, the more difficult it is to answer it. 
pnmary pvrpm of the present study ts to ftmdsh 


atistoers to these questions and tlm to frame the 
best possible estimates of ‘mean dccaimal birth 
rate^ and ‘mean dccenmal death rates' during the 
decade India and each of its ^xzms 

8 Supposing wc do succeed in solvmg 
this problem, then we pass on to a second set of 
questions According to Tabib 2, the register- 
ed birth rate was practically stationarj* bcmccn 
1921-30 and 1931-40 (33 7 and 33-8) but fell 
sharply {to 21 2 ) during jwr-jo. Is that a real 
fall in actual births, oroalyafallinihercgKtra* 
tion of bulhs ^ Or is it a linic of both, and, if 
so, how much of each ’ 

Similar questions may be put about the 
death rates These questions nia> be pur nor 
onlyabout India but also about the zones 

If "ac succeed in answering these quenions. 
tla; next step would be to attempt to nscenjin 
whether, and if so, why, the rates of one z-inc 
differ fram those of another, and also the mu^c. 
which haicled to changes in ih^'c rates from one 
decade to another, it is not mtcndcj tbt 
Aese further questions should b: nnally ansv erd 
in this note But ihcj* indicitc why it is so 
imjrartant that the itrj s« of Qutr’Mr— 
ihase set out in pira 7 olvw'c— h^jt j h: 
answered with as much ccnainij a'p* •'ib’e. 
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g. The following materials have been collect- 
ed and used in an endeavour to answer these 
questions : 

A— Mateml furnished by the Supenoten- 
dents of Census operations in States : 

(i) Census statistics of birth-pbcej 

(ii) Census facts about migration of dis- 

placed persons, 

(lu) Other facts locally known and therdiv 
tliroumg bght on the direction and 
volume of net migration, 

(iv) Results of the Experimental Census 
Sample Households, 1952 a^ locally 
held sample sutv^ to secure an 
estimate of the extent of under-regis- 
trauon in births and deaths and ihm 
compute the annual buth and death 
rates, 


(v) Superintendent's analysis of the efinsils 

databeanng on the birth rates and 
death ratesj and 

(vi) Computation of birth rates and death 

rates m relation to caThcr census data 
made by Supermtendents of census 
operations. 

5 . Birth Kites and death rates calculated 
by Mr. 8 . 5 . Jaw, the 1951 Omsus Actuary. 

C— Expected birth rates by operation of 
natermty rates derived from the matemiQ^ data 
of the 1951 Census 

The nature of the bght thrown by each of 
these three different types of material is cjqilained 
successively m Sections III, IV and V A 
combined final review 18 presented in Section VI 
Before proceeding to examme these data, it is 
necessary to consider the basic figures of the 
total count of population at successive censuses, 
and determine whether any allowance should 
be made for error present in them. 


Il-Allowmefor error in Census Jims 


10 The first Indian Census took place m 
1872, but the first of the systematic decennial 
sciies of censuses took place in 1881 The area 
coiercd bj enumerauon increased fiom decade 
to decade Tlie efficiency of enumeration also 
increased. The 1911 Casus marked a defini- 
tive slagc-^vhcn the techmque of enumerauon 
had been practically perfected and the casus 
covered pmaically the whole area This does 
not, of Course, mean that no one was nussed and 
cverjone was enumoated without excepuon. 
Nor docs It mean that fairly important changes m 

enumenitmn nmfvAnv. .4..1 .-i,. S. 


I?*? 5 ““^ in such states as Madhya 
radesh) the present standard of completeness 
Of enumeration was reached somewnat later 
i2va m such areas, however the technique was 
perfected by 1931 and the areas where the 
significantly incomplete 
be regarded as negligible from 
an ail.India and zonal point of view. 

12 The 1921 Ceasua— This census was 
t^en immedatdy after the mSuoiza epidemic 


They did But the census of 1911 is, neverthe- 
less, a landmark iq that the proportion of the 
number ommed to the numbw counted had been 
tdUHii subitanmUy and a high Mantod „f 
complttcncss of cniBneiatton attained, and 

ISrfi “as'oetations set 

out beta) Uic censuses which were taken 

wteducfflls in 1921, 553s. 15^1 and^iS 
mmiaincd snhsiannaUy ftc stantedm 

iw ffincemed The special considcranons te- 
ferreJ to above arc csplamcd below 

Areas’- It ,s hkcly that in 
•omc of the mnnetous anaU States whidi arc 


was exc^oaally severe some inaease in 
omission is probable 

F ^ sonis difficulty arising out 
or me non-cooperation movement’ wbeh does 
n^owever, appear to have de^oped into a 
^tt^ctionedbythe leaders of the move- 
S, to which ths census 

t** affeacd m particular areas 
^Otnowhe measured The references to 
the rabject m the old reports indicate that we may 
^dy assume that, wlnfc^the igaFSS 

te 4? ^ Oh the 

attheail-InfaandfSr 


Jg. Hic 1931 Ccnsus—Hus census coin- 
cided witli tlw second wave of the non-coopera- 
tion movement, and this tune there was a d^ite 
attempt at a bo}Coit TIic reports, however, 
mdicaic tliat census enumeration \m actuaUy 
impeded onlj m small and clearly located parts 
of West India Tlicrc may have been less 
significant effetts of a purely local nature else- 
where aho Tile net result was much the same 
as in 1921 for India and the zones No signifi- 
cant adjustments are necessary for purposes of 
compuimg tlic actual groinh rates for these very 
large units 

14 The 1941 Census— The position was 
different m 1941, when the Census cncounreicd 
difficulties of c\*aaly ihc opposite nature to tliosc 
of 1931 In parts of Bengal and the Punjab, 
ihcro was a defimte move among quite consider^ 
able numbers of Hindus as well as Muslims to 
make false returns m order to inflate the real 
numbers The census authorities were aware 
of tins and took wliatcvcr steps lay m their 
power to counter the move and furnish correa 
figures. Notwithstanding the steps thus taken, 
It seems likely tliot the published figures include 
an element ot net ovcr-enumcradon An attempt 
has, therefore, been made to assets its probable 
magnitude • 

(a) An estimate of inflation was made by 
Mr. Jain, the Census Acruaty, and the 
Superintendent of Censius Operations, 
Punjab. They Iiave based their cal- 
culations 10 part on a statistical study of 
prior groivth, and ui part on the totals 
of a houso-hst prepared sometime before 
the competition between communities 
became a live issue These calculations 


indicate the presence of ove^ellunle^^- 
tion of the order of 2 or 3 lakhs in that 
part of the old Punjab Province which 
isnowmBidia [The Pakistan Census 
autlionties have assessed the over- 
enumeration m that part of the Punjab 
which IS now in Pakistan at about 9 or 
10 lakhs] 

A similar estimate was also made for 
West Bengal Both the Census Actuary 
and the Supermtendent of Census 
Operations, West Bengal concur m 
assessmg this over-enumeration as 
bemgofthc order of 17 lakhs [The 
corresponding figure reached by Pabs- 
tan Census authonties m respea of 
East Bengal is 37 lakhs] Having regard 
to the relative diflfcrences in the size 
of population, all these estimates 
appear to be reasonably consistent with 
one another They are, therefore, 
accepted 

15 The net result of the special considera- 
tions set out in paras ii to 14 above maybe 
stat^ as follows: The differences between the 
population total of successive Censuses since 1911 
may he accepted* as correctly representing the 
aaual giotoih of population ^nng successive 
diades for India and the zones, subject only to 
one ^neetton on account of net over-enumeratm 
durtng the 1^41 Census 1 ' actual grototh during 
i5gj-40 was smaller by about 20 mhs than the 
Census figmes indicate Correspondingly, the 
actual giowih during 1941-50 was larger by about 
20 lakiis than the census figures tmcaie The 
figures of columns 2 and 3 of Table 2 require to 
be corrected as shown below 


Table 2 -a 




Mem Deeenmal groath rate 


1931-40 

1941-50 

Accorduig te 
CcKuses of 

1931 fr 1941 

Coneaed for 
over enumeratton 
ntwi 

Aeeordtng to 
Censusti a/1941 

&1951 

Corrected for 
over mmeratm 
m 1941 

East India 

144 

123 

10 8 

12 9 

North-West India 


16 0 

9 0 

9 8 






INDIA . 

133 

127 

12 5 

13 I 


•This 18 BOI to assert that the Census figures ofi95i,i93i, 1921 etc we free from all error The ^^a- 
tion totals of the iqsi Census are known to contain an etemeat of imdcr^urn^uon-of which the ma^fle 
has been estimated md published in Census of India Paper No i of 1953 The 

simolv that the Census of io?i, 1521 and Mil contsmed an element of under-enumeration substanti^ythe 

same Mder, and that the figSss of 1941 can be rendered comparable with them by a correcuon of the order mdicatcd 
In Tabu >A 


Ill — Material sui 


of Unsus 


rrhlfi sectioa a brief resoine effflCtstecerdcdlnWrth-pIacctablcsofStatcsoBWcll as 

facts and oplmon found In draft State Census Reports received from the Superintendents of Census 
Operations.] 


i6 Uttar Pradesh— (i) Out of 632 lakhs 
of peisoQS eniiffleiated m Uttar Pradesh, 14 
lakhs were bom outside including the displaced 
persons who numbered 4 S laldis 15 la^s of 
persons bom m the State were enumerated m 
other States of India 

(u) The Supermtendent estimated the net 
migration of the decade as 5 2 lakhs mchidmg 
die displaced persons ^e had not, however, 
taken into account the placed nuKliTn emi- 
grants to Pakistan from the state Another report 
mdicates that frus number is appromatdy of 
the same order and may, therefore, he set off 
against ±e total number enumeiated m the 
state as displaced persons] 

(m] The Statistical Department of the State 
Government earned out a sample survey in 1949 
in 44 districts (about 200 viU^es in each district) 
It was estimated that imder-registiation of births 
was of the order of 29 5%, and of deaths 24 3% 
for the whole state 


(iv) The Supermtendent of Census Opera- 
tions arranged for calculation of the birth rate 
and death rate by the differencmg method. This 
has led him to the conclusion that during the 
^de 1941—50 there was under-registraiion of 
Ijrths to the extent of 28 5% and of deaths to 
the extent of 32 0%, and that the true birth 
rate was 34 6 and the death rate was 24 3 [Here 
agam, the reasoiung has bwi affected bv the 
omission to take Muslim enugrants to Pakis^ 
into account, and the conclusions will need 
revision] ^ 


Tlere IS a contmuing diop ra the birth rate 
m the State since 1921 The slow changes in S 
bi* rate M niMy attnbuted to the dirot and 
induea efficts of the alteration of age comiio- 
sition of population and as cml condiuon The 


tte bath rate but impiow 
la maternal health and mducuon in the m 
rfmdows atehhdytohavethe opprasae' 
The mam factor that will afto the fiiture 
M tte female proporuon at the reJISl 

them The figures mdicate that the hinl 

may mamtam the same level as during the c 
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1941-50 or may show a slight decline durmg 
1951-60 

17 Bihar— Out of 402 lakhs of persons 
caumerated m Bihar, 5 6 laldis were bom outside 
the state (mcluding the Displaced Peraons who 
numbered one 15 '8 lakhs of persons 
bom m the State were enumerated m other States 
oflndm 


18. Orissa— (i) Out of a population of 146 
Lakhs, I "97 lakhs were bom outside the State. 
Duiingthe last decade there has been some fresh 
immigration owing to the development of 
mdustnes and execution of large imgation 
projects The number of displaced persons 
was about 20,00a and there was no Muslim 
augration to Pakistan 

The number of persons bom m Orissa and 
eunmerated m other parts of India was 416,408 
This takes into account the periodic migration 
of culuvatois fice fiom harvests at the tone of 
Census, gomg to Bengal, jomshedpur, etc m 
wrch of employment, wludi has gone to swell 
TO numbers On die whole emigration is 


(n) Efficiency of registration deteriorated 
during and after the World War II. Under regist- 
rant of baths may be of the orir of 45% to 
5 °% aad of deaths from 33% to 40% The 
Supermtendent concludes that the real birth rate 
to be 40 aad the death rate to be 30 
[All this, however, is very much of a guess, though, 
(as will be seen presently) evidence of a more 
substannal nature aUo points to much the 
same conclusion 1 


v*"; ‘iicic uas oeena lau in me Darn rate. 
One of the direct causes of ffiU in the birth rale 
duiTO the last decade is the decrease in the 
i™b« of women belonging to the effeenve 
, if ™g “8® group, namely, between 15 and 
34 fhe coming decade will be mfluenced by 

the unden eted anrf j 


s: Tf' —wciure unless otner 1 
the birth rate is likely to increase. 

W 0“ of the 248 
lv„.n u- hi West Bengal 46 lakhs were 

bom outside the State. nusSclidedm S 



of toplJctd pcRons ond also s lakhs of persons 
bonj in Piikistan but not cnurncratcd rs displaced 
pcRons 3 lakhs of persons born in West Braigal 
were cnuracnitcd mother states. 

(ii) The Superintendent of Census Opera* 
tioibj, estunnte of average birth rate for the 
wnod 1941-30^0$ ofthc order of4i to 42. On 
w basis of ^ estimate for the survival rate of 
^ non-Muslim populntlon» tiic dcadi rate has 
hcen estimated to be oftlicordcrof27or 28. 

(m) The Dircaor of Public Hcaltli earned 
out a sample survey in 194S and obtained data 
regarding buths and deaths and omissions m 
^stntion It is reported that the ‘formula of 
tnani^ekliar and Demraing* uas applied to 
tnac data and the conclusion was readied that 
a birth rate ranging from 34 to 43 (according to 
wc area considered) and a death rate of about 
29 were mdicaicd 


20 Assam— (i) Out of 90 lakhs of persons 
Numerated m Assam, 77 lakhs were bora in the 
™tc and 13 lakhs were bom outside the state 
the latter, 8*3 lakhs were bora 
iii-K t ^ Among these again, there were 2 8 
tSi??® numerated as displaced persons, 
ne oalamj consists mostly of Miis fiom East 
anstan who were reported to lia\e gone to Assam 
« wasidcrablc numbers dunng 1947-51 ^sam- 
P^pulntion cnmnctatcd in oUicr Statia 
windia IS very stnaU-nboui half a lakh 

- to the change of age oomposiocKi 

people, It IS said “AKara has now a larger 
Pvp^on of mfents and young persons tl^ 
before in ns history” 

Madras— (1) Out of 570 lakhs of people 
^tolerated m Madras 5644 la^ were bom 
and 5^ laldts were bora outside the 
anri ® uumber of persons bom in Madras 
’ in other states 10 hidia (at the 


and ^ 

was 12 lal^. About two-third of 
^ number were found in other states of South 
_~^ 5'3 lakhs in Mysore i 9 lalis in Travan- 
J’a-vjochin, and 0*5 lakhs in Coorg 
Emigration &om Madras to countnes outside 
to be fairk considerable formerly, 
of to the 1931 Census Report, the number 
_^*^bom persons living in foreign coon- 
es was estimated at 19 lato (or rather more 
one-half of ah the emigrants from the 
Whole of India and Palastan'l 


The Superintendent has attempted a similar 
^mate and has been led to the conclusion that 


the corresponding number in 1951 is of the 
order of 17 lakhs The order of magnitude of 
^csc figures seeim to be correct, though they 
pnsent considerable difficulties as regards the 
inferences to be drawn from them m respect 

the actual direction and volume of movements 
mto and out of the state during the last decade. 

The Supermtendent concludes his review 
with the opmion that difference between growth 
rate m 1941-50 (i3'4) and tfiat in 1931-40 (ii 0) 
is not completdy accounted for by natural 
increase; but that it is also due to the fril m 
emigration to outside countries and the return 
of emigrants notably from Burma, C^lon and 
Malaya. 

(u) The registered birth rate (in 1941-50) 
IS 30 8 and registered death rate is 20 6 The 
te^ts of the Experimental Census showed an 
under-rcgistratioa of buths to the extent of 
10*7% and under-registeration of deaths to the 
extent of 15 7% These data mdicate a birth 
rate of 34 I and a death rate of 23 8. The 
actual rates are unlikdy to be very much higher, 
smee Madras is one of the four states which 
are known to have a reasonably satisfactory 
system of registration 

(ill) The Supermtendent thinks that the 
dedme in the registered birth rate reflects 
a real &U m the bi^ rate, and that this &li is 
un^cndently corroborated byafallm the number 
of chili’en aged 0 to 4 per 1000 married women 
The relevant figures are as follows 1931 (fio6); 

1941 (561) & 1951 (522) 

The Superintendent attributes die fell to 
“the pressure of economic conditions wfech came 
to a head during the War’\ He believes this 
prcKurc has ma& “at least some sections of the 
population more carefiil about too many chil- 
drm”. 


22. Mysore- (i) Out of 907 kddis of 
people 84 5 lakhs of people were bom m the state 
and 6 2 lakhs of people were bora outside the 
state The number of persons bom m Mysore 
Smteand enumerated outside were i Slakhs 
(u) There are good reasons for bdievmg 
that the state has recoved a net inflow of migrants 
from adjoining states during the decade 1941-50 
(m) The Health Department staff m the 
various health centre areas m the state collected 
Vitel Statistics by house-to-house enquines 
“They took special care to secure 100% accuracy. 



Accordmg to this survey the crude hiith and 
death rates were found to be 39'5 and 15 6 
respectively in these areas These rates tally 
with those of Ceylon which has recorded a 
very sundar rate of population growth TIic 
Superintendent considers that these rates arc 
reasonable He also refers to the view that 
there has been a detcnoration in the efficiency 
of registration during World War II and 
since. 

(iv) The outlook for 1951-60 is a li^hcr 
birth rate than the decade 1941-50. The age- 
groups depleted by influenEa and famine have 
passed beyond the child-bearing period The 
future maternity age-groups will be undiimnishcd 
in strengdi and wS ^so be “assured of a higher 
rate of survival than at any time before m the 
hiStory of Mysore” The rate of incrcise 
during 1951-60 is likdy to touch even luglicr 
levels than 1941-50 

23 Travancorc-Cocbin-- (1) Out of 93 
lakhs of people m Travancore-Codim 2 lalis 
were bom outside the state 2 lakhs of people 
bom m Travancore-Cochin were enumerated 
outside the state, ^ 

(u) In 1948, the Department of PuWic 
Healdi conduaed a suric^' m 30,535 houses 
scattered over 303 centres The burth and 
death rates according to the sun’ey were 34 9 
and n 4 The natural grouth rate comes to 
23 5 which 18 “more or less in agreement wiih 
Census growth rate of 21 2” Standardised death 
rate for the urban population of Tmandjim 
dismccfor 1931 and 1941 was reached mg 
the age distnbution of the present O^s to the 
age specific mortahty rates The mean of the 
two rates was 14 7 The Supenntendcnl assum- 
es that TEgistrauon is practicallj, complete in 
the urban areas of Trivandrum Though this 
figure of 14 7 18 low, there arc good reasons for 
behevingthat the health standards are signdi- 
cantly iu^er and death rate significantly low m 

State Hence, he adds the grotvth rate to 
me death rate thus arrived at, the birth rate is 
deduced to be 35 9. 

^ Bombay- (1) Out of 360 lakhs of 
people in Bombay, 22 5 lakhs of people were bora 
outside the state There were 3 4 lalis of 
disriaccd persons 4 4 lakhs of people bora 
m Bombay were enumerated outside the state 
lumugrants’ have increased m numbw since 
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the 1931 Ctnsu^, while the number of *cmlpranis* 
has gone down 

(11) There arc pwcl rwoni for iLisummg a 
fuirh substantial net inflow of migrants into 
the stale during to 1 1-50 

(m) The t.\perimcntnl centus of births and 
deaths m somplc hoiicchold' disclntcd cn 
uiwlcr-rcpistratipn of 17 7% of rcgi'tcrcd births 
and 16*4% nf rcei'icrcd death' Ifthcrcpitc- 
red rates for 19I1-50 rre incrcaad by these 
pcrccnifgcr, then tlic follouinp figures arc 
obtained Birth rate— 3S 75 and death r*!c- 
26*0 

25 Madhj.i Pradesh — (0 Out of 212 5 
laUiA of ptopk in Midhj • I’rrdt^h 305*2 Ijkhs 
ucrc 1 am in the rml 7 3 fakli'> outside the 
vtftc Thi. pi'itctn i‘ the *.mc [’'• at the curlier 
cencu*- except for imnueniion of displaced 
ptRonx vh'ch v-v ovtr a lalh 4 6 kiklw of 
persons bom m Madlii.j PnV h \<crc enumera- 
ted outside the siutt' Otlailitions dunng the 
decade 1921-30, sliov th..t there his been ? 
nttinflov olmipr"ntsl'oih during 19:1-30 and 
J93>50, but ihc m''.uuiud( of the movement is 
smiil— ratlicr Iiss than one lakli per decode 
(ii) The cxTcnmcnial census of blrtlis and 
deaths m sample households held in 2952 has 
recorded an under rcgisimuon of ro 3% of 
registered birtlis and 14*2% of tlic registered 
dcatlis The rceistcrcd birth rate and doth 
rate for Aladhja Pradesh for the deende T 942“50 
were 37 0 and 30*3 These dm indicate a birdt 
rate of 41 8 and a death rate of 34 6 Madhya 
Pradesh is one of ilic four states categorised as 
4 , and the true latcs arc, therefore, not likely to 
be much in excess of these figures. 

(ai) The Superintendent of Census Opera- 
tions has examined the subject at considerable 
length and reached tlic conclusion that the 
trends ns well as the dificrcnccs m the trends 
occuruig m the three diifercnt divisions of the 
state arc dearly corrdated to changes which 
hat c been occunng in tlic ag^ses structure. He 
has also examined why these latter dianges 
occurred and finds them to be the after effc^ 
of heavy abnormtl mortahty m die post in 
years of famuie and inSuenza The conclu- 
sion IS reached that the birth rate is likely to 
remam substantially the same during 1951-60 cs 
dunng 1941-50 

26 Madhya Bharat — Out of 79 5 laldis 
of people m Madhya Bharat, 73‘8 lakhs were 



bom m the State and 5*7 laldis outside die 
State. This induded 64,000 displaced persons 
ftoni Pakistan. 3 3 laklis of persons bom in 
Atodhya Bharat were enumerated outside the 
State. [This State is categorised as D \ 

27 Hyderabad— Out of 187 lakhs of per- 
Mns in Hyderabad 183 lakhs were bom in the 
S^eand 4 lakhs were bom ouisidethc State 
6 laklis bom in Hyderabad State were enumerated 
outside. [This State is categorised as C] 

28 Vindhya Pradesh— Out of 35 7 lakhs 
ofpeopleinVmdhyaPradesh34 81 ak^ were bom 
in the State and 0*9 lakhs outside the State 
Ablebodied persons are reported to go out when 
me ploughing operations are over (September- 
^ber) and return by tiie middle of July. 
The extent of this purdy temporary migration 
18 not hiown. [This State is categorised as D.] 

29 Rajasthan— (1} Out of 152 9 lakhs of 
people m Rajasthan 146*4 lakhs were bom in tiie 
State and 6*5 lakhs outside the State. TTiis 
included 3 0 lakhs of di^laced persons 9*3 


lakhs of people born in Rajastiian were enumera- 
ted mother States 

(u) The net result of tiie analysis of the 
age structure tends to show that the bir^ rate is 
hkdytoshowashghtrise dum^ 1951—60 [This 
Stateiscategonsdasi)] 

30, Punjab— (1) Out of 124 lakhs of people 
m ^jab, 98 lakhs were born in the State and 
26 lakhs outside the State This included 23 
of displaced persons. 9 laklis of persons 
born m Punjab were enumerated outside 

(li) The Bxpenmaital Census of Births and 
Deaths m Sample Households held in 1953 has 
reorded imder-registration amounting to 14 7% 
of registered births and 18*1% of registered 
deaths The registered birth rate and death 
rate for Punjab during 1941—50 were 39 5 and 
2i 9 respectrvely. If the undtt-registration per- 
centages as revved by the Eiqienmental Census 
are applied, a birth rate of 45 3 and death rate 
of 28 2 are mdicated [This State is categorised 
as ] The actual birth and death rates are 
unlikely to be much hi^er than the figures 
above menuoned 


IV - Result of study Census Actumy 


31 * Shri S P Jain, the Census Actuary who 
prepared the life table hom the 1951 Census data 
was also asked to go mpnre the birth and death 
mtcs for tiie decade 1941—50 for different States 
jpd India from the available matenal Shn Jain 
^ calculated the death rate and the birth rate 
by the ‘differencing method’ and also the birth 
rate by the ‘reverse survival’ method. From 
these data he has computed the birth Md death 
for the various States. A detailed note has 
^ prqiarctl by Shri Jain setting out the data 
tised by him and tiie metiiods of calculation 


adopted The note is prmted as Amiexure //• 
Shn JAIN has taken note of the matenal supphed 
by Supermtendcnts of Census Operauons, has 
commented on the errors, omissions and other 
fectots which raise doubts and difficulties about 
assessment of angration change Shn Jain’s 
conclusions are set out m Tablb 3 on nest page 
The rates finally suggested by his study are gi^’cn 
incolumnsz&softheTable These figures give 
a birthrate of 39 9 per thousand and a death 
rate of 27 4 per thousand for Part A States 
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TAaiE3 


ZmarJSutu 

Efttmieiatalim 
Biffffomg mtioi 

Etttmtcd Btrt/i rau 
iosed on Bevirse 

DaihrM Brnhrau 

Sumvdlnuihod 

1 

2 3 

4 


Kortbln^ 


Uttar Pradesh 


East India 
Bihar 

Onsa . , 

tfenBenEal 
Amm . 


SDBth India 
Madras 
AlTSore 

Tianaajre*Gxlun 
Cixoi .... 
West India 

Bcabas . , 

Saurathua (todudias Ktndi) 
Cemnl India 
Madbsa Pradesh 
Aladhfa Bharat 
Vifidhfs Pradesh £. Bhopal 
Hyderabad 

Korth<Wett bdia 
Ratathen 

Pnrub . . . 

PCPSV, Bihspor L Hoaachal 
Pradtth . , 

Ajnct 

DtOu , . , 


Au-1ksu 


vr% 

265 

2S6 

31 B 

22.8 
189 
180 
18 6 


^9 

24*9 


385 

358 


295 


272 

263 

38*0 

263 


38*6 

390 

372 

35-4 


467 


37-1 


42-: 

39' 

35 

49*1 


35 7 
35*9 

37*4 

38*7 


34*7 

38-7 

39*8 

387 


41-0 41-8 

42*2 42*4 


46 I 
44.2 


m 


45*1 

443 

47*2 


42*5 

41*2 

41*5 
45*t> 
41 '2 


47*9 

4D*8 

379 

465 

4ri 


p. Matcrmiy doK trctt collected in Tmeim 
^ Wm and three divisions of East Aladhva 
as part of the 1951 Census Operation 


Matsmi^ Dda tfh ig^i Ctaj 


^ors From die matenu^ data coBected in 
tnese paces, child birth indices and age specific 
siatcnii^ rates for married females aged 15— ■24» 
* 5“34 ^ 35—44 ’Aerc irorked oot. For a fiill 
fl^puoD of these data as well as the methods 
m Mculaiiciii adopted reference should be made 

2„rn^ ^ 5 of 1953 

^ 95 iCewitf. A note onthe logisric 
^duMonofmatanhy daai, and derirafionof 

^'^^“atemit} rates, {printed as 





It will be seen from diis paper that upper 
knit estimates of birth rates were framed for the 


decade 1941-50 as below : 

Travancore-Cochm . . . 36*8 

East Madhya Pradesh . . . . 46*4 

North-West Madhya Pradesh . . 41 7 

South-West Madhya Pradesh . 43*5 

West Bengal (I) . . • • 35 5 

West Bengal (II) . . . .374 


33. It cannot be assumed that the child 
beanng habits of mothers m one part of India 
ere the same as those of modiers m another part 
of India But if we apply die age specific mater- 
rates obtained for the areas mentioned 
above to the age structure of mamed females m 
India, the zones and Part A States, we obtam 
a range ef e:^ected birth rates for the decade 
1941-50 as shown m Table 4 below: 

Table 4 




Expeeltd hrth rjr«— by appbimg the mcaennty rates 


India, Zme 

Tratmem 

NoTdi-West 

East Madha- Madlm 

Sooh West 
MaSrfa 

West 

Bmd 

West 

Bengal 

and State 

Cockn 

EradeA Eradesh 

Eradesh 

» 

m 

I 

i 

3 4 

5 

6 

7 


INDIA . 

42 

43 

38 

42 

35 

36 

North India 

43 

44 

39 

43 

35 

37 

East India 

42 

43 

38 

42 

35 

36 

Sou± India 

41 

42 

37 

41 

34 

35 

West India 

• 43 

44 

39 

43 

36 

37 

Central India 

44 

46 

40 

44 

37 

38 

North-West India 
STATES 

41 

42 

37 

41 

34 

35 

Uttar Pradesh 

43 

44 

3? 

43 

36 

37 

Bibar 

42 


38 

42 

35 

34 

Onssa 

43 

43 

39 

43 

36 

37 

West Bengal « 

41 

43 

38 

4X 

35* 

38* 

Assam < 

39 

40 

35 

39 

33 

33 

Madias 

42 

42 

38 

41 

35 

36 

Bombay 

43 

44 

39 

43 

36 

37 

Madhya Pradesh • 

43 

44 

39 

43 

36 

37 

Punjab 

38 

39 

35 

38 

32 

33 


VI — Combined final review of all available material 


34. The first part of the problem as set 
out in first Section of this note is toascertam 
whether definite figures can be arrived at 
may be regarded, wiiii reasonable probability, 
as r^resentmg actual average buth rate and 
actual average deadi rate during die decade 
1941*50 The nature of the matenal, which 
has been described already, mdicates clearly 

• These latcB have been obtained by applying the 
Matermw Rates of West Bengal (I) and (II) to the 
mamed females of the conespondmg sample distncts of 
WestEen^ 


that the most difficult part of the analysis lies in 
Bssignmgavalueforthee^of netmi^onand 
isolating it The difficulties are specially ac- 
centuated by the fact that Hrth place ^ta collect- 
ed at the 1941 Census have not been tabulated 
for most States A great many temtonal changes 
have occurred and the movement of large 
masses of displaced persons has to be taken 
into account While these difficulties are real 
diey do not disable us altogether from amvmg 
at reasonably clear conclusions This is espe- 
cially true when diese o}ndusioD8 are limited to 
III 





Intlia and the Zones. The scope of this notOi 
as menttoned already, IS hmited accordingly. 


33 (i) Thenmnberof parttnon displaced 
peisons fern Pafastan ennmcrated at the 1951 
Cmsus in India ivas about 72 lakhs In addition, 
nearly 12 lakhs of Pahstan-bom peisons have 
enumerated m East India. Prom the 
Pafastan Census Bulletm No. i of 1952, it b 
found that neariy yfs lakhs* of displaced per- 
sons horn India were enumeiated m Pakistan 
These figures mdicatethatthe number of uprooted 
people who migrated ftom one country to another 
were very neatly the same. The net result cf 


the irmh rate 0/ the decade I 941 - 50 , so far as 
the cmnayasawhele a ammed That is an 
important conclusion whiai simplifies further 
aniJysis to alarge otteut 

(u) So much for one type of abnormal 
movements There was another, earhet m the de- 


i«u guouiyii and Burma Large number o 
Indians who had emigrated to these countnci 

earber returned to India at that time Aspeoi 
count of these migrants was made undo thi 
Asiadc Bnush Evacuees Cenana Order 192' 
issued by fte Goyemment of India under 
24 (a) of the Defence of India Rules Thi 
total number of migrants counted at that Censir 
was 3 9 lakhs, of whom 2 7 lakhs came to * 
of India Of this total of 2 ■ 

than half a laki 

to North India In the other three rones th 
ntintewere neghgible Ihete ate some rSra 

for behoving that this count was' not c^w 

tcnuiive alloation la S Sj. Sal'S® • ' 


North India 
Bast India 
South India 
tS'cjt Indn 
Central India 
Notth-'Wcjt India . 


h hints 
5 *« 
7 « 

I 2 

08 
. 561 

715 


The migrants who were not toamedt it was 
thought at that dme, might have been one lakh. 


36. In the past} India was an emigrating 
country. At the time of 1931 CensuS} nearly 
35 lakhs of Indians were living in other countries 
includmg Burmay while the number of persons 
bom m other countries and enumerated in India 
was only 7 lakhs The figures rdate toun^vided 
India, the share of the territory now m Pakistaa 
IS hkdy tobesmall mrespectofemigrants. 


The number ofpersons bom in other coun- 
tries and enumerate in India according to die 
1951 Census was 87 lakhs, whidi mcluded 82 
laldis of persons bom in Pakistan, The r emain , 
mg 5 lato were bom in other countries. The 
figuiK mdicate that changes, if any, m die move- 
ment of foreign-bom peisons into and out of 
^dia are quite insignificant in rdation to the 
growth of population. What is the position 
i^dmg movement of India-bom persons to 
and from foreign countries (o&er than Pakistan) ^ 
It has been seen already that there was one 
abnormal influx jn or about 1942, of trfuch the 
size (bo far ^ India witiun its present boundary 
was concerned) was of die order of about 4 laMis 
To what Ktent should t^t figure be added to or 
diminished on account of normal movements ? 
AccOTdmg to the latest figures available, die 
oombmed mtal of Indians and Pabstanis 
hvmg abroad appears m be of mudi the same 
order as m 1931. If allowance is made for 


wuww m uie numoers or the 1931 
^gimis tt IS to be presumed Aat there must 
have 0^ 8 net inflow of retummg enngrants 
mto India It is also wdl known friat there has 
been no aipificant emigration from India to 
countne3ouiwdianlndiaafteri93i Restrictions 
were mposed Toj different wuntnes on immigra- 
^ from time to ume On the whole it is safe 
to suppwe fliat die direction of these normal 
during the decade was a net inflow 
a outflow, and Its size wasunlikdy 
^8khs if the abnormal 
Sh,? of *e order of 4 lakhs Assu- 
S^n^V°'°^®“”®owwasas much as 6 
only for 
in the all-lhdia 
"*0 fafc Indeed, it would 
S 0 “flow of weU over 

10 laHis, If It B to account for lUst one b^ 

evidence, a very unlikely figure. 
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Thus we are led to the conclusion that the alh 
Indus growth rate must be substanttally the same 
as the dll-India rate of natural increase or the 
excess of the all-India birth rate over the all-India 
death rate. 


Tills IS an important conclusion, as it helps 
to simplify further analysis 

37. Table 5 gives an extract of birth place 
statistics of the 1951 Census as compiled for 
the SIX zones and for aU-hidia 


TiBLB 5 

(BIGDBBS IN LAKHS) 


Bom in North East South West Central North’ 

India India India India India Wta India India 


North India 
East India 
South India 
West India 
Central India 
North-West India 


2 


4 


5 3 

832 

1 753 4 

I 387 

1 I 5 

2 3 


3 5 634 

1 856* 

2 760 

3 391 

509 I 520* 

3 308 3i8“ 


Pakistan • - 5 38 4 2 33 82 


Other Non-Indian temtones , i 2 

38 We have now to make a broad assess- 
ment of the net migration &ctor for each zonej 
being helped by the following mam considera- 
tions 

(a) the assessment for each zone should 
be rdstable to die order of ma^tude of the 
figure for tihat zone m Tabu 5 


Qf) the combined result for India should 
be a very small net inflow of the order mentioned 
in para 36 

The resultmg assessment of net migration 
durmg the decade 1941-50 is given m the table 
bdow 


Tabu 6 


Zone 

Estvnale oj Nit em^atton (— ) 
pn^le Net (-f) 

meratm [MEAN DECENNIAL 

^ lakhs) KATE) 

Mean decemtal 
rate of natural 
utcrease 

North India 



+11 

East India 

+10 to +15 

+ I 2t0 +I 8 

+Ii0r-fr2 

Southlndia 

. . . + 3 » +4 

+0 4 to +0 6 

+15 

West India 

. . +14 

+4 0 

+16 

Centiallndia 



+10 

North-West India . . . • 

, , . — «o to —*5 

—6 0 to— 7 5 

fid Or +17 

INDIA. .... 

, . . +7 to +8 


+13 


*Smll ditmpattaes in totals due loroundmgt 
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39 Th6 following comments arc offered by 
way of finder explanation of the figures m 
Table 6 

(i) The move- 

ment of partition displaced persons was approxi- 
mately the same in both directions so far as North 
Indu IS concerned They ate negligible in both 
dwections so far as Central India is concerned 
The birth place statistics indicate that inter- 
zonal movements of a normal (.haracter arc 
lektively small and the net balance one wa3 or 
another maj’ be ignored 


But It K difficult to locate the sources and define 
the magnitudes precisely Xvlicrcns m respect 
of fodia and some of tlic /ones, it is possible to 
use an 3s««.?racnt of the migration factor as one 
of the tonMdt,raiicns m fixing the birth rate and 
death rate, it is nca^'Hirj— in respea of West 
India- to do the opposite Here information 
rcgardit^ births and dcaih*. lias to lie considered 
first and a figure for net mignition ls fixed so as 
to be consistent With ii Hence the assump- 
non of 10 laUis of net inflow f^rom other zones, 
m addition to 4 lakhs of dispkiad persons from 
Pakistan 


(u) East India — This is a verj difficult zone 
to assess, but there arc a number of convcigmg 
considerations The birth place table shows 
that there were 38 lakhs of unimgrants from 
Patastan against 26 lakhs remmed as displaced 
persons Accordu^ to Pakistan Cerwus autho- 
nties there were nearly 15-20 lakhs ot immigrants 
from hidia nj East Pakistan against 7 lakhs 
returned as displaced persons Out of those 
who did not retum themselves as displaced 
persons, it 1$ not clear how many migrated 
during the decade Apart from paniaoa 
raoveraeats between East India and East Ben^, 
there must have been some movement from 
other zones to East India Taking all these mto 
considerauon, it is estimated that East India 
should have received a net inflow durmc the 

penodtothe extcntofrotoiylakhs 


(in) South India^ South India used to send 
out emigrants to Ceylon and Burma and other 
coimmes m larger number than all other zones 
of and Pakistan put together But tbs 
£! ^ ^531 and has more or 

less ceased On the other hand, a leveree 
^ same 

tmerf which the amval of large numbera 
from Burma m or about 1942 ms the most 

rrh^eaiefeiTlyVxtanttS 

within the zone, but ^ 
'^citetnugranonposttm^ 


Inia has had 
3 f , *apta«a persons . 
order,f4WJ.s The bl^lh ptemSo 

that in the none there are nearly re lal 
4 laths of emilrari™ 

India has been attiaamir 


a«ts to an even larger estentdran 
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(v)AV/7j-nVw 7wdm— ThirQf three lakhs 
ofpci^s bom in Pakistan have bicn enumerated 
m North-West India It is estimated that 56 
lakhs of emigrants have gone to Pakistan The 
diffiucQceisanciIossofaslakhs The migration 
between North-West India and ihc^othcr zones 
during the decade may be reasonably regarded as 
Illegible Hence the assumption of a net 
outflow of the order of 20 to 25 lakhs 

This IS confirmed independently by the 
foUpwing consideration The cam in East 
^a, South India and West India for the 
decade has already been estimated at 27 to 33 
Mhfc The assumption made in respect of 
Nora-West India leads to a net migrauon post- 
^ ftir India of the order of 7 to 8 lakhs, 
from what has already been stated in paras 32 
to 36 this is )ust about right. 


^ We thus rcadi the position that the 
net effect of migration is allowed for, and the 
true rmes of nniural increase are settled as m 
column 4 of Tabu 6 That is to say, the natural 
was 13 per cent ftr the country as 
a \raoIc during 1941-50 Three zones had lower 
rat^oijr , India (10), North India (li), 
(it or 12) The other three zones 
South India (15), West India 
^ % North-West India (16 or 17) » 
1^ break-up ofihcse rates into birth rates and 
^tiestion is answered zone 
nett seven 
®*. the best cmclii- 


S P Jwhas tea. 
fi birth rate— 38 6, 37 i 

, "c rejems 
tuatasthebesicstimati 


oe (\ rr — laic— 30 0, 37 i 

35 _9 He rejects die l^r and prefers the 


The Supermteadent of 



Ccn‘!iis Operations had originally estimated the 
birth rate at 34 6 allowing 28-5% for omissions 
in birth registration. He has since agreed that 
Ins figure must be raised for the reason tliat k 
took into account the number of displaced per^ 
sons in Uttar Pradesh but not the emigration of 
muslims to Pakistan. 

The birth rate for Uttar Pradesh derived 
from the maieraity rates of North-West Aladl^a 
Pradesh and West Bengal (II) work out to be 
39 and 37 respcctncly On a puon grounds, 11 
seems likely tliat child bearing habits m Utu^ 
Pradesh approximate more nearly to NorUi- 
West Madlij-a Pradesh tlian to West Bengal On 
the whole, there IS fjirlj convmcmg evidence to 
the effect that the birth rate of North hidm 
(for 1941-50) must be 38 to 39. Since the rate 
of natural increase has been fixed at n, the 
death rate should be between 27 and 28 

42 Em India — (1) BihaR— Thttc is no 
material other than the rates derived from 
maternity rates and Shri S P Jain’s estimates. The 
maternity rates of North-West Madhya Pradesh 
give 38 as the birth rate of Bihar Bodi die 
West Bengal materaity rates give some-what 
lower figures, viz , 35 and 36 Shri Jain’s estimates 
are 39 by differencing method and 42 by the 
reverse survival method He prefers the former 
This independently seems to be probable If 
maternity rates in North Bihar and South Bihar 
division follow the Uttar Pradesh pattern (assu- 
med to be substantially the same as the Norffi- 
West Madhi-a Pradesh) and if the Chhota 
Nagpur division of Bihar follows the same pattern 
as Madhya Pradesh, the resulting rate is 
almost exactly 39 Hence 39 is accepted as a 
figure for Bihar, at any rate for use m building up 
the East India birth rate 

(11) Orissa— Shn Jain has amved at two 
figures— 37 2 and 39 3— and prefers the former 
whidi is based on the differencing method 
The latter IS based on the reverse survi^mediod 
There are some reasons which mdicate that the 
higher figure is perhaps nearer the truth The 
application of maternity rates of other areas to 
Onssa leads to the following results. If the 
raatermty pattern of East Afadhya Pradesh 
(which seems to be suitable for Chhota Na^rar 
division of Bikr) is also accepted as suitable 
for The Inland Division of Orissa, and if either 
of the two West Bengal patterns is accepted as 
apphcable to the Coastal Dmsion of Onssa, the 
resulting birth rate is 39 or 40 This was also 


the figure mentioned independently by the Super- 
intendentofCensusOperation8(aIbeit on grounds 
which were little better than a guess) On the 
whole 39 (which is the higher of tiie two figures 
reached by Shn Jain) is indicated as the birth 
rate of Orissa and accepted accordingly 

(m) West Bengal— The Supermtendent’s 
inmate of the birth rate 1541 or 42 He has, 
however, also stated that ±e apphcation of 
“Chandrasekhar and Demifimg formula” to the 
results of a survey conducted by the Director 
of Health Services m 1948, mdicates a birth rate 
having a wide range from as low as 34 to as 
high as 43 accordmg to the area considered 
'Die matermty rates for the two groups of districts 
m West Bengal give the birth rates as 35 5 and 
37.4 respectively. Shn jAm’s estimate is 35 4 
according to di^encing method and 37 4accop- 
dingtoreversesumvalmethod The latter is re- 
duced to 35 3 after adjustment Shn Jain prefers 
35 4 as his computed rate But, on a pnon 
grounds, ftiere is jukification for placing greater 
rehance on the higher figure given by 
the ret'erse survival mefood m those cases where 
tliere is room for much uncertainly about the 
migration element As it happens, this istiie 
case m West Bengal The reverse survival 
method yields the higher figure, otherwise indi- 
cated as more probable In the circumstances, 
37 18 accepted as the birth rate for West Bengal 
forusembuildmguptbe East India Birth Rate 

(iv) Assam— Available data arc so scanty and 
also so defective that no statement whatever 
can be hazarded about tiie birth rate of Assam 

(v) ZoNB« A WHOLE— The zonal birth rate 
may k taken to be the weighted mean of the 
bir^ rates (mentioned already) as accepted for 
Bihar, Onssa and West Bcd^j tiie figure for 
each state being waited by the mean popula- 
tion of the state We thus get the zonal rate 
as either 38 or 39 (This is the same as the 
conclusion already reaped for Nortli India) 
Since the natural mcrease of East Iii6a has been 
fixed as II or 12, the death rate must be cither 
26, 27 or 28 

43. South I«d‘a — (i) Madras— Shn S P. 
Jain’s estimates of the rate arc 35 7 accor- 
ding to differencmg metiiod and 34 7 according 
to reverse survival method and he prtfers^the 
former. The registered birth rate, corrected 
for[lmdc^^eglSt^auon as, assessed by tin. Experi- 
mental Census yields a figure of 34.1 Inc 
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true figure must be above this— but not 
perhaps very much higher, smce Madras is 
categorised A. If the West Bengal pattern is 
applied to the age-sex-marital status structure of 
Madras, TO get 35 or 36 as the birth rate If the 
higher mateniity pattern of TravancortCochm 
isapphed,the resultttouldbeveiymuch higher 
If TO accept ShnjAnfs esomaieand 
fix the birth rate as 36, it would foUotv that 
the matemitj rates fiir Madras (as a whole) are 
substantially lower than m Travancor^Cocl^n, 
and not very dissimilai to those prerolmg m 
West Bengal and the Coastal division of Onssa 
pus rmght well be the case The birth rate 


(n) Mtobi— T heSupenntendcut’sestimate 
of the birth rate IS 39 5 . Shn Jmk’s estimates 
are sdp accordmgto the differencmg method 
Si “ ** «''«* stirmal 

method As wiU be seen below, theTravan- 
mre-Coitabirthrateia fairly dearly established 
^ 37 ^ a #nm grounds, it seems unlikely 

otanassump- 

Ch tSi, “ >>uild up 

ssse-stSo,® 

Department had reached « “i 
an estimaie of under tif 34,9 Iqr 

State, even a mmSed ® numerous in this 
be somewhat J!'® 

rate— there is htile dmX ™ P' *>“4 
35 TbeSuSS^rhS'^ 
et 35 9, on the basis of dro,i ^ birth rate 
for urban areas m Tnvand™"?'^''™ 
are stated to be comnlete 

O') Zone as a ^vHou: ~ 


for Madras, M3’SorcandTra\ancorc-Cochm. Wc 
get 36 or 37 as ihc birth rate for the zone The 
natural increase rate is'15. The death rate is 
foerefore 21 or 22 


44. Wesi India — The rates to be fixed for 
die zone must be the same as those for Bombty— 
since there arc no r^istiation (bta for Sau- 
rashtia and Kutchand since Shti JAik's estimates 
are substantially the same for Bombay and 
Sanrashtia Shri Jaw’s differencing method 
^ves 41 as the birdi rate for Bomb^, while the 
reverse surwval method gives 41 8 as the birth 
rate He prefers 41 The figures for Sau- 
rashtra are 42 2 and 42 4 If the whole of West 
fodia had the same maiemiQ’ pattern as South 
West Madhya Prade^, the birth rate would 
^ 43 * On the other hand, if North-West Madhya 
Pradesh pattern were m force, the birth rate 
would be 39. The registratioD data for Bombay 
^irected for omissions on the basis provided 
by the Bj^ienmental Census) jicld a birdi rate 
of 39 ) o^d a death rate of 26 It is impossible 
accept both figures as sirndtaneously corrected 
the reason bemg that, in that case, the natural 
mcrease rate would be only 13, and v,e should be 
forced to assume a net nugratjon of the order 
or 25 lakhs. It is not possible satisfactorily to 
locate sources from which mwements in sudi 
n^bw could have taken place within a decade, 
pie best condusiOD to be drawn from available 
cau wo^ appear to be : (c) a zonal birth rate 
• V * death rate of 26, and (c) a net 
f~®^^^ffligr8tion into tiie zone of about 10 
jajjs fijin otiier zcoes m foia, m addition to 3 
of d^hced pereons from Pakistan vide 
^ 39 (iv)sbove Itwilibeiiotedthatabiitli 
of 42 IS Shn Jam’s hi^er figure based on 
mentioned, thereis 
n in those cases where 
^phons about migration are relatively irapo^ 
'^'ii nneertam The choire 0^42 
S that the matemS 

n shade below those of 


u rraaesn an 

m ^ oTS^i "”I»®*'«bout this corollary, 

' areas It is mdeed quite credible 



yield the following birth rates for the three 
divisions of Madhya Pradesh i 

East Madhya Pradesh . . 4^4 

North-West Madhya Pradesh . 41 7 

Soudi-West Madhya Pradesh . 43 5 

The average rate for the entire state is 44 4. 
There IS thus a good case for accepting 44 or 
45 as the correct figure of the birth rate There 
is however a difficulty Madhya Pradesh, as 
mentioned already has a reasonably satisfactory 
registration The registered birth rate is 
37 0 Accordmg to the Experimental Censm, 
omssions are io‘3% of registered births This 
would yield only a true birth rate of 41 If 44 
or 45 is correct, then the omissions must be 
the order of 20% On the whole, the wei^t 
of evidence of tlaee entirely distmct metiiods 
of computation should be preferred, and birth 
rate of 44 or 45 adhered to It would then 
follow either that the Experimental Census was 
rather less complete m the detection of omissions 
than woffid be expected in a state categonsed as 
A or alternatively that the registration of birfiis 
is better this year as compared with the decade 
1941-50 The latter is the more probable 
iderence, b^use it is known that there vm 
some detenotauon during the War and the first 
few post«War years and there has been anopportu- 
mty in recent years to brmg about improvement 

(u) Madhya Bharat, Vindhya Pradesh 
and Bhopal— The binh rate accordmg to Shn 
Jain’s differendng method and the reverse survival 
method are practically identical and the rare 
18 44 There are no other data. This figure 
(44) is accordingly accepted 

(m) Hyderabad— The birth rate reached by 
Sbri Jain through the diffisrencing method is 
43 • I. According to the reverse survival method 
Ae figure is 47 2. The former seems to be 
preferable for the reason that Hydei^d is 
unlikely to have a higher birth rate than Madhya 
Pradesh. It is probably intermediate between 
M^ya Pradesh and Bombay 43 
fore,awepted as the birth rate for Hyderabad 

(iv) Zone as a whole— The birth mes 
above mentioned for individual states yield a 
zonal birth rate of 44 The natural increase 
rate is 10; and hence the zonal death rate 
must be fixed as 34 


46 North-West /«Aa.— (1) Punjab— 
birth rate amved at byShnS.P. Jain is 4r2 
accordmg to differencing method and 37 6 ac- 
cordmg to the reverse survival method. The latter 
figure IS revised to 40*8 affer adjustment. Shri jAiN 
jvefers the first The applicatimi of mater- 
mty data to the age-sex-marital status of the 
Punjab (both m 1941 and m 1951) leads to the 
following results . 

If the Punjab pattern follows that of South- 
West Madhya Prad^h, the birth rate would be 
39 8. If the East Madhya Pradesh pattern is 
^licable, the birth rate would be 41 1 On 
the other hand, if the pattern is the same as in 
Norffi-West Madhya Pradesh (which, by assump- 
tion, IS much the same as that of Uttar Pradesh) 
the birth rate could be only 36 4 Thus the 
mdicauons given by the matermty rates are cons]^ 
tent with Mr Jain’s results— but there is no 
clear ground for prefemng the higher figure to 
the lower 

When we turn to the registration data for 
an indication on this point, a difficulty arises, 
because they point to a higher level than the 
figure 41 The registered birth rate for 1941— 50 
IS 39 5 The Experimental Census of Births 
and Deaths held m 1952 indicates omissions m 
births of the order of 14 7% of registered births 
iff this was true of the decade as a whole, the 
birth rate would be as high as 45 3 Could 
this possibly be correct ? Apparently not, 
berause a careful computation made by the 
Siqiermtendent of Census Operations, Punjab 
who reported on the 1931 Census showed a 
bu^ rate of only 43 9 for the decade 1921—30 
Itis very unlikely that the true figure for 1941—50 
would exceed it— when the trend is the other 
way about almost everywhere else 

How are we to reconcile a birth rate figure 
which docs not appreciably exceed 41, with a 
registered birfo rate of 39 5, to which must be 
ad(fed something on account of omissions, even 
if It be not 14 7% ? The explanation se^ 
to lie m the mass movements of population which 
tock place in 1947, and which resulted in a net 
reduction (ff numb^ during the last three years 
<ff the decade This is a peculiar drcumstance 
a&ctmg foe Punj’ab and it is calculated to 
yield an exaggerated figure as the registered 
birth rate, because ihe arithmetical mean of the 
population in the years 1941 and 1951 ®ust be 
smaller than the actual average of the mc^ 
population from year to year during the decade 

II7 



[The registered death rate must also be exag- 
gerated for the same leasoo ] 

If tfe allow for this pecuhariiy, it « seen 
that Shri Jain’s figure of 41 is adequately corro- 
borated and may be accepted as the birth rate 
of the Punjab 

(u) Rest OF THE ZONS-The data at-adable 
for the rest of North-West India are exceedingly 
sketchy Sbn Jain has been unable to read any 
definite opinioiij but has mentioned the follow- 
ing birthrates 


rate fbr the sis zones The rcsuh is a Mi rate 
of 40 , and death rate of if, and grototh rate of 
lifer the decade for the country as a 
whole 

Table 7 gives, the birth rates, the death 
rates and the natural increase rates for the six 
zones and for all-India 

Table 7 


Mam Dccamio! Rates 
{ 1941 -SO) ' 



Dij'c- 

ratang 

Reoerse 

Surowal 

India tmJZmes 

Pir./( 

Natural 
Death Increase 

State 

Methi 

Method 

North Bidia 

38 - 3 J 1 

27-28 II 




Basrlodta 

38-39 26-27-28 II or J2 

RajSsAan 

■ 425 

47 9 

SouA India 

36*37 

21-22 15 

Bila^uf and"^ 



West Bidia 

42 

26 16 

Himachal \ 

• 41 S 

37 9 

Gesoal India 

44 

34 K 

Pradesh J 


NorA-Wtti Indw 

. 41-42 24-23-26 i6-I7 

Ajmer 

45 0 

46 5 

INDIA . 

. 40 

27 13 

Delhi . 

. 412 

456 





(lu) Zop AS A WHOLE— If We coosidet dc 
^tes in the light of the Punjab birth rate 
feed at 4r, the zonal birth rate for North-West 
Indiam?) b; fairly taken to be 41 or 42 As Ae 

natural increase rate IS fixed already at t6 or 17. 

Ac zonal dcaA rate must be 24, 25 or 2 $ ' 

47 ^tes for /«dic-The rates for India 
maj now be fixed as the weighted mean of Ae 


Tile figures of this table furnish Ac answers 
to Ac questions ^osedmparay of Ais note— 
wiA as much certainty as Ae nature of available 
evidence permits 

48 The following table shows the assess 
merit of undcf'rcgistrauon of birA rates for 
uwlividual states arranged in order of Aeir effi 
aenej' of registration 


Tabu 8 




Punjab 

Madtaa 

Madhya pRdeA 
Boabay , 
Onssa 

Uttar Pradtth 
Bihar 

^JtEeagal 

^vancorc-Cochtn 

Mvto't 


MmDtKiojialBtnhRatt Pgremtagt of unregmered 

: ^ "Z hnlato cjumarcd 

SCtgtUend Erftffoffd confer of fer/Jjr 


39 5 * 
y>i 
37*0 

329 

25 a 
24 8 
ai9 
205 

203 

lfi '2 




36 
44-45 

42 

3 S -39 

39 

37 
37 

371039 


tinder 13 

, 15 

iStoi6 

22 

28 

351036 

44 

45 

« 

Over 50 



ANNEXURE I 


Mean Decennial Growth Rate 




ANNEXm 
Mean decennial growth late dining 


Mm PopuluKT »f decade 

Mem Popylaim cf decade for area 
u^er regwatm of Births and Deaths 


1931-40 1921-30 

194T-50 

1931-40 J921-30 

: 

3 4 

S 

6 7 

33s.84s.1131 

594.981,755 261,833,608 


222,958,843 198,928,118 


59.873 795 S 2 , 9 SiW 04 48 ,««W 7 


85 i 520 , 7 e 4 

70,119,076 

36 . 9 S 5 » 43 i 

49 ,T}mi 

33 . 469 i «2 

Jj 32,370 

75,465,814 

61461,039 

30,98^387 

44,741,680 

29,497.715 

,1.816 

66.434,604 

54.710,864 

27.056,170 

39.747,818 

15,593,550 

Itijs 

, 591S73.795 

*'h 2 3^3 3 ^ 

in J6 057.939 

52.9810504 

2.109,584 

15170051 

48,062,327 

1.898,675 

13.82S.610 

15 - 517 .S 34 
ui 21 . 54 ? 957 

13.418.754 

19038,752 

12.225,503 

I 72»,147 

: 771 947 

3243.363 

2.911.392 

3 * 8377.033 
I 7 .^ 4 l. 94 !> 
J 9 5 J 3775 

J 04 Ji. 3 tc 

34 « 2 ,t 79 

'<932.624 

9 191 013 
9418,542 

30^66,767 

14.595382 

8.031345 

8.240040 

14406,967 

7 667.630 
6.^4943- 
. 23,313,501 

^0 

13.129.522 

6940.704 

618SS18 

19,750,361 

11,824,8:1 

6,072.941 

5 . 751 >S 8 o 

17,0321132 

*1! f 0449;;4 

'■56:97 

16094S7 

. 21.4:5964 

18,9:6.837 

15448 95S 

88315,373 
• M <®.733 

. 1 1*-9 f/9 

^. 988,747 
59 "? 795 

5S9951 

51830.523 

5013.208 

817.315 

544.553 

576.0J0 

• 139,611 

478,*38 

447 » 7 JO 

Ii 5,«4 

414,811 

343443 

J 5.764 

53413.374 

4-.; -V 

. J 7 < - 4 ,* 

. 5 ItV) 

47440,116 

M 6 - 4'2 
12-077 ?41 
2 * •ZO'-fi 

43,6:1,002 

3 .'S 5317 

477s 1?7 
108«,*M 

23 l«Ti 6 

* 486,315 
"• * 3 w,m 

*.951.991 

o/n.V'S 

«P 7 W 72 

5.649,403 

*63.5’: 


58473.509 

75.744434 

61,828,835 

22.327,147 

17423,992 

I 4 . 597»254 

S 1 . 7 l«S» 

66,744,738 

54.358,133 

21,029,217 

16,053,050 

13.059.155 

46)8911851 

58 ) 733,204 

49.061,456 

18,402,266 

14,519,032 

11,320,309 

58473,509 
1.978.610 
16472 544 

51.714.550 

1736,113 

14.748,701 

46,891,851 
1,564 681 
13.449.544 

iSi 2 i 7.534 

21.033774 

13418.754 

18,367,619 

12,225.503 

16.740731 

3 . 77 J 047 

3243.363 

2 9II.392 

38,174,360 

17441.948 

10.523775 

10208,637 

34,346,156 

15.932.6M 

9.191.013 

9.222519 

30,697,2^ 

14.595.38* 

8.031.345 

8,070480 

7,753,569 

1.864 640 

5 888.929 
22,667,80: 

7,285,289 

1,676,007 

5.609.282 

19 . 134 M 97 

6,582,345 

1.33=1585 

5.249760 

16440444 

1 =95.934 

1.140.433 

1,017,800 

21 376,867 

17.994.064 

15.422.645 

7.148703 

5.97S.796 

5013.205 


53 ) 4 = 3>375 

47)240,116 

42)611,002 

< 759^78 

4.263.064 

3.855317 

6 .^ 40.106 

5367462 

4772 157 

13 557438 

is.079.743 

lO.'iooSti 

='‘-35953 

255:9846 

23.19: 716 

8.206,395 

6 . 951 » 99 I 

6,276,8^ 

8 . 190 A 11 

<. 903 i 9 ^ 

5.647408 

I 99 =»i 5 

i66,q:6 
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tbiee decades— General Fopnlaflon 



Mm Popuhtmefieoi 


Mean Popidalm ef iec&h for ma 
under rts^atim of Btrthsmd Dcatki 

State and Divisim 

XS4I-S0 

1931-40 

1931-30 

1941-SO 

1931-40 

19:1-30 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

West Indu 







Bomb» 

3‘43 Bombay Deccan Northeia 
3-52 Bombay Deccan Southern 
4*11 Bombay Gujrat 

4*21 Greater Bombay 

4*22 Bombay-Konlan 

32,S<8,<48 

11,212,171 

4349,809 

10,452,380 

2,267.219 

4,287,0^ 

27,211^11 

9436.000 

3 790H53 
8.707.802 
1498.842 
3.779414 

23,797,942 

8,140444 

3418.962 

7477.030 

1.298,336 

3463.170 

2»i327,i47 

8.793.519 

3.698,632 

3,6864577 

2,267,219 

3.881.700 

21,029417 

8,614 181 
3225.512 
4.286,369 
1498,842 

3404 313 

18402^66 

7430.023 

2.917.697 

3.633.986 

r.298.336 

3.122424 

4*X2 Saarsslitra 

3,849,030 

3,2S7i.SS 

2.755.796 




4*13 Kntch • 

537.743 

514,188 

502,522 




Cenihal India 







Midhya Pradesh 

3*24 North-West Madhya 
Pradesh 

3 ' 32 East Madhya Pradesh 

3'4l South West Madhya 
Pradesh 

3(M39.573 

^mas 

16.794.089 

17423,992 

16,053,050 

14>SI9>032 

5.32d.047 

9.742.55? 

5.370.974 

4,94<M2S 

8.730.158 

5*11.169 

4.514467 

7.664.779 

4.614,843 

5.309452 
6.743 566 

5.370.974 

4.925492 

6,086,389 

5.04I9I69 

4.S00.30S 

5403.882 

4 614.843 

Madhya Bharat . 

2 * 3 S Madhya Bharat Lowland 
3*13 Madhya Bharat Plateau 

3 • 14 Madt^ Bharat Hills 

7,462,017 

1.^05,164 

4383.909 

1.572.944 

6,7«^7> 

1413*7 

3.9IM.8 

1,408*6 

5,963,007 

1.249497 

3481.960 

19231,750 




Hyderabad . 

3'42 North Hyderabad . 

3‘Si South Kydenbad . 

17.49I.M4 
5,063,302 
n, 325,812 

15377, 645* 
5402,742 

10479.023 

I3442,946* 

44689566 

8,986,728 




3.23 Vindhya Pradesh 

3 33 Bhopal 

3.470,670 

807^49 

3,167401 

751,309 

0*2.950 

704.817 

... 

- 


Nosih-West India 







Rajaitban 

2'34 East Rqasthm Flam 

2*41 Raiasthm Dn Aia 
3‘iiltB|asthanHiUs 

3*12 Ratasthao Plateau . 

14,298,514 

6.163,904 

4.269.241 

1.939.031 

1,926,338 

12485466 

5.37^356 

3.537.658 

1.724432 

10,566,194 

4.770k05r 

2.855.790 

1415.001 

1.525.352 




Punjab 

1*13 Bimalam Punjab 

2 31 Punjab Flam 

12,669,904 

952445 

11,717.459 

11.735*9 

573,407 

.10,862472 

10,279,187 

810,8:1 

9468,366 

10.627.715 

960.073 

11,667.542 

11,736,733 

888,025 

10,848.707 

10^81,05; 

?24 745 

9455311 

X* t2 ffimachal Pradesh and 
BUaspor * 

2 32 Patiala & East Punjab 
States UidoQ • . 

2 33DeIhl 

2*36 Ajmer 

1,0^.589 

3448.136 

1,331,006 

638,533 

1.005.994 

3.148.154 

777.093 

5454*9 

9:2,261 

2,786.756 

562449 

47S1903 

118,218 

:«i,oo6 

638.533 

105.665 

7:7.09J 

545,319 

99597 

S<1J(9 

If*.,*, 


•An lainsmcnt on icnunl of ihe tmifor rf > numte of viCitti hii Na rjf: inll'JrJ'nJ S*: I -j’, 
llettfoK, II doa not nBr mfli tin di'-ison Mali ntao no ii-nilK idjutniaij m Jd to ml*. 
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AMEWRE 
Mean decennial growth rate during 



Grecth cf Pop iJatm dumg deeaie 

ilfron dectmdl growth 

Regittered Births danng 

5i5*'crJ 

Rate 

decade 


tsii-so rj’/.ja 

Wi-50 1931-40 1921-30 

1941.50 1931.40 1921^30 

1 

8 9 10 

11 12 13 

14 li 16 


INDIA <3,071,731 

North Irdia tf, 653,594 

Iitilndln 9 ^iS,5S4 

hvilh India 10,763,154 

V,t'.<Icln 7,411,389 

Cc“tril hdln 4,994,073 

Nopth- 7 ,r't 3/105,533 

I'f'n 

H 
v. 

Till 3 \ 

Ult 4 f 

Pradf'h 
t rt 


--N797 


• i\ 

: Si 

J’.s 

1 ?' p 

5 1 : 
a 0 
' '{ . 


i ii 

> t 
i -1 
t n 
I Si . 


i M 

< I 


3Wi3i04a 
^ 1731,904 
10,591,018 
7,150,651 
4.53:, 679 
5 . 064,413 

4.938,103 

4,jo; 


•f'.ajS 

1457,7:5 

1,^:1 , -13 

5,75^,591 

3A7,8:8 

:,i7i 

f.32<.5:6 

M 5 C I 
’•:7.9j5 
(ifj'o 

2/>73,'tJ3 
If ''ll 

M<^678 

irij:;:. 

1 : rt., 


I - 


27 . 345,810 

3 . 105.013 

7 . 171,398 

5 , 951,730 

3 . 321,756 

4 , 923,311 

2 , 870,225 

w 


6 i 6 ’’ 3 i 89 I 6,731,904 


:7 o ,582 

1.71^.651 

I. 775 . 3 W 

2 . 517.^54 

423.117 

3.971, SSo 

1 . 556.477 

1 . 339.947 

1.075 456 
1.276.932 
M 3 322 
433610 
4 . 173,865 

21323: 

3 671.65s 
2 r' 4 SsSl 
i,c:6 10{ 
3:: 477 

130,560 

11, :« 

5.181, 2'’4 

H '74 

i ? 3'5 
1 ’23 3 v 3 
l '.2 5.4 

Mn 
{, 


(“ 4 ! 

XI 2 
(111) 
10 $ 
(xo?) 

153 

(14*5), 

20 X 

(208) 
10 0 
(7*) 
90 
(fio) 
-8 6 


3,105.013 IX 2 


151.237 

$69,369 

611,302 

1.129.381 

243.824 

3 , 378,943 

1,118,00? 

979.389 

1.281547 

1 , 332,470 

892.203 

440,267 

1,262,590 

S0358 

i.i?4.oji 

1,027,866 

905.071 

122795 

61,590 

TMjj 

28,017 

4 . 056,961 

377.4W 

iv.tj'ji 

l.‘4J 745 
57\5SJ 
1 . 316,635 
•~5n 

I 


11*6 

11 0 

12 0 
«4 

7 I 

96 
84 
12 6 
87 
6 2 

8 0 
4 I 
127 
2 6 
13 1 
174 

i8 4 

11 7 

13 0 

219 

12 5 


13*3 

10 4 

(130) 

&6) 

12 '7 

65 

(128) 

( 6 * 5 ) 

144 

10 8 

(143) 

(xo 4) 

11 7 

xo 9 

(no) 

C 9 ‘ 4 ) 

14 6 

12 3 

(14 s) 

(12 X) 

« 3 

124 

(93) 

(10*9) 

16 7 

11*2 

(175) 

(to 6) 

13 6 

S -4 

127 

65 

12 8 

80 

113 

70 

132 

5 0 

134 

66 

130 

84 

11 5 

10 9 

98 

77 

146 

12 2 

114 

156 

97 

113 

12 2 

147 

70 

7 7 

21 I 

74 

12 I 

5 0 

22 0 

77 

179 

17 6 

172 

18 z 

22*5 

150 

13 9 

*4 9 

29 2 

22 7 

10 z 

29 3 


IX 0 
103 
10 9 
It 0 
XI I 


; 1SM9A79 

' 17,667,306 

i .9.893,444 

: 17,807,862 
7MI7« 
6,608,830 
5,556,266 


66 , 939,428 

15 ^ 22,016 

19 , 069,737 

14 , 775,787 

6 , 603,769 


4 , 561,038 


6 5 14,479.317 17,667,306 15,921,016 

578,877 634,318 543,583 


8,371,213 

3.799.344 

2.512,912 

2.058.957 

2,186,248 

4604S0 

1.725.768 

4.647,359 

338.IS7 

4.309.172 


io,503>937 

4,981,745 

3 . 067,919 

2 , 454.273 

^604,118 

454.995 

2.149.123 

5,256,685 

366,772 

4.889.913 


6,513.179 


10442,504 

4,855.322 

3027,774 

2,659.408 

2456,134 

389.213 

2.066,921 

4,714,056 

302.963 

4.411.093 


20 5 3 3 -^3 


1.203,773 1,528,704 1 , 357.043 


9 5 16430,283 16,401,025 13,613,507 
9 8 1,575.665 1 642.748 1,376,444 
12 6 1.951478 1.879531 1.710,808 
11 4 4.143.616 4.189,10s 3.339.662 
7 9 8,759,723 8,689638 7,iW,S93 
$ 2 1,326,771 1,366,899 i,125»|63 
233 1,698,711 1,357,609 958,264 


34i14I> 39,938 36,818 


2 s-'d 13) 8-d il s MifTCt cn-fl/ff-Stt-iriicJ E-rc* {Cols 29. 

j 10 a'nsofatcjonts AanJEdJic^ 
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tlirec decades— General Popnlafiott 


State and 
Dtvttion 

Grmli of Population during detadt 

Mean decennial groxath 

Rate 

Rtgaterid Birth dimg decade 

1941-50 1931-40 1931-30 

1941-50 1931-40 1921-30 

1941-50 1931-40 1921-30 

1 

8 9 10 

n 12 13 

14 15 16 


West India 


Bombny 

5, 775, 0114 

3 , 938^171 

2,889,466 

20 B 

*4 5 

12 X 

7,341,581 

7,816,171 

6,603,769 

3 43 

2.305.X28 

1,247.214 

1.343.898 

20 6 

*3 2 

iS 5 

3.105,621 

3.403,62s 

2,893,391 

352 

697.340 

421,972 

320,409 

16 0 

11 I 

9 4 

1.330.504 

1,242,727 

1,092,468 

4 n 

1.888,8X7 

1.600,340 

861,205 

18 I 

18 4 


I. 33 S .099 

1,666,718 

1,315.632 

4'2I 

1,144,102 

392.653 

8.358 

505 

26 2 

0 6 

523.190 

380,164 

244,472 

422 

739.617 

276.292 

355.596 

17 3 

7 3 

103 

1,047.167 

1,122,937 

1,057,806 

4 12 

5761659 

606,824 

396.341 

150 

iB 6 

14 4 




413 

59.726 

— n,6j6 

35.949 

11 I 

-2 5 

7 2 
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Madhya 

Pradesh 

X, 615, 918 

1,839,719 

1.995.614 

7*9 

9 >S 

n 9 

6,446,177 

6,608,830 

6,008,081 

3 24 

328.725 

442.513 

4 i> 9 h )>0 

6 2 

90 

9 I 

I. 955 . 5 SS 

2,150.801 

1.853.715 

3 32 

913.815 

Mli.174 

1.019.584 

94 

12 7 

133 

2.372.883 

2,384,923 

2,131.825 

3 41 

373.578 

286,032 

566,520 

70 

37 

12 3 

2.II7.739 

2.073,106 

2,022,541 

Madhya 










Bhorat 

784,574 

872,019 

669,709 

10 4 
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XX 2 




23s 

173.388 

209,265 

119,817 

XO 8 

14 8 

96 




3 13 

483.503 

481,481 

377433 

10 6 

la 3 

10 8 




3 14 

147.383 

181,273 

172459 

94 

129 

4 0 



.. 

Hyderabad 

.1307.989 

1,898,949* 

1.970449* 

133 

*2 3 

147 




3 42 

562.M4 

562,916 

705437 

99 

11 0 

158 




3 SZ 

1.785.785 

1,327,793 

1456,796 

149 

12 9 

14 0 


, 


3 22 

208,041 

399,097 

249405 

6 0 

12 6 

S 8 




323 

57,851 

54,629 

38434 

72 

73 

54 

, . 

... 

„ 
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India 










Rajasthan 

1,984,565 

2,041,932 

1,396412 

*3 9 

16 6 

13 2 


T 


234 

842,926 

744,170 

435441 

13 7 

*3 9 

96 




241 

669,087 

794.079 

559455 

157 

224 

19 9 




3 II 

308,729 

263,693 

211,945 

*5 9 

16 0 

15 0 




3 12 

163,823 

239,990 

138.170 

85 

13 9 

10 4 




Punjab 

-57,398 

1,925^48 

987435 

-05 

164 

96 

4 , 997,531 

5,052,481 

4,183,065 

X 13 

59,495 

98,581 

26490 

6 2 

11 3 

3 3 

327433 

318,658 

286,384 

2*31 

-116,893 

1,826,867 

961446 

—I 0 

16 8 

10 2 

4,670,098 

4,733,823 

3,896,681 

I 12 

51,755 

103.435 

64430 

48 

10 3 

+7 0 

35.994 

30,014 


2 32 

91,099 

508,865 

213,93* 

2 6 

x6 2 

77 




233 

826,133 

281,693 

* 47,794 

62 0 

36 a 

26 2 

398,4*0 

299,037 

2*7,661 

2 36 

109,679 

76,729 

60,122 

17 a 

14 I 

12 6 

184, «a 

204,748 

160,3X2 


* The sdjustmest on account of the transfer of a number nS viUiigeB has been made m Hyderabad State totals therefore, 
It does not tally the ^vision tot^ where no sundae adiustments could be made 
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ANNE^RE 
Mean decennial gmwth rate dntins 


Deccriml rate of ffatural imcate 
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*Thc&guiabavebeen nodsd out by substituting the coeaD decennial gwwth rate of the fKpilation of the area 
under registration instead of figures relating to total area given in Cols 11-13 
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ANNEWRB 11 
PABT I 

Computed Birth and Death Rates in India during 1941-50 
hyShi S.P.Jam, MjSC)F.lA., P.S.S., Census Actuary 


I a this note an attempt has been made toestun'* 
ate &om dieCensnsdatathelevelsofbirthaad 
death rates in the various States obtained dunng 
the last intercensal period 1941-50 Birth and 
death rates are linked with each othtf through the 
rates of growth and migration, of which the former 
is relia% given by ^e last Census There is 
usually some uncertamty about the migration 
data but this time it is particularly worse be- 
cause of the relevant data for 1941 not having been 
tabulated, large scale migration following Par- 
tition and division and mtegranon of States that 
took place during the decade Migration factor 
has generally been ignored m In^an demogra- 
phic studies of this kmd, as its effect la considered 
to be tnvial However, ffom the discussions 
that follow It would appear that for a proper 
study this element is not so negligible. Its 
effect on the finally computed birth and death 
rates may be by quite a few points, which make all 
the difference in r^d to the estimates conform- 
ing to certam other information in the matter. 
In this note, migration factor as affectmg po^ 
ladon grow& has been tadded even though 
impetfea data Ihe estimates have been made 
by two independent methods By the first 
method, which may be called the 'differenc- 
mg* method, a direct estimate of death rate has 
been obtained, and the correspondmg birth r^c 
deduced therefiom In such deductions, the 
problem has been to split up on the avmlaWe 
data the observed growth rate into rate of natural 
increase based on excess of births over deaths 
and rate of migration gam or loss Mr. Hardy 
m his Actuarial Report for 1901 seems to have 
made the first attempt to estimate the levds of 
birth and death rates in important States by this 
method, ignonng the migration element A > 
similar calculation has been made by Mr Forttf 
m respect of Bengal m 1931 Census Report for the 


province By the second method, which has 
come to be known as the ‘Reverse Survival’ 
method, a direct estimate of bii^ rate has been 
made Considering the very good agreement 
between the estimate of birth rate this method 
and that deduced by the first method, it is 
not necessary to deduce the correspondmg deafii 
rate It may be stated that ^e final esti- 
mates of birth and death rates obtamed in this 
study are given in columns 6 and 7 of Table I 
Esnmtes of binii rates in 1950 based on the m- 
j^ts enumerated m i95iCrasus are discussed 
in Part n of tiie note Li para (7), the 
evidence for the ement of omission m 
birth and death registration is presented 
and m para (6) the trend m birth and death rates 
for the last fifty years is reviewed Kmgs- 
ley Davis has given m his book ‘The Populauon 
of India and Paldstan’ valuable matenal on these 
topics and It has been considered m this note m 
the light of the results obtamed here. 

(2) Census data can be used to estimate 
levels of birdi and death rates m the vanous parts 
of die country In essentials, the problem is to 
break up an observed intercensal mcrease in the 
population into its vanous components, for con- 
fining attention to the intercensal penod, we have 

Population increase 

=Births (B)— Deaths (D) 

+Fresh Immig ration ^ 

—Fresh Emigration (I^ (A) 

Here, population mcrease is the difierence 
between the enumerated population at the two 
Censuses Our knowledge of ftesh immigration 
and emigration in India is denved ftombir^ place 
statistics collected during the Censuses l^the 
Census duldren of immi grants or emigrants born 
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St tht place of nugration are recorded as the native 
p'’pitlaiion of the place Thus, it is implied in 
ti : aco^c relationship that binhs among inmi- 
pants arc to be induded m B and not in FI 
Tiiis conforms to the registration praedee of 
r.cordmg births by place of occurrence, under 
\ Inch births among immigrants tviU go to in- 
c'-ctsc the number of registered births in the 
prcc Similarly, dcadis are reckoned by place 
of cccurrcnce and hence deaths among unmi- 
r"nis arc mduded in D Thus, FI represent 
fresh immigration nithoutinduding suteequent 
o’rths and deaths in the migrating group The 
'rmc is true of PE Births and deaths amongthem 
do not enter in the above relanonslup directly 
or course, m the calculation of FI or FE by 
the method of tracmg change in birth place 
ftctisiics recorded attno points of time, allmr^ce 
1 ill hmetobe made for changes due to debhs 
m the migrant group, but this is another matter. 
1 he terms on both Ae sides of the above ri- 
tionsh.p nav be divided by the mean population 
di'nn': the mtcrccnsal period The mean 
maj be estimated in a simple manner 
\'i tahre the average of the enumerated popula- 
tions ft* tnc ti\0 Censuses Wc get the following 
rcl'.iOivhip in terms of rates •— 


wise, throughout these calculations 1951 popula- 
tion has been taken esdusive of displaced persons. 
This procedure resolves to a large evtent the 
complications arismg out of an unusual immi- 
giatory movement but the problems due to emi- 
gratmg Muslims are soil left This Muslim 
emigration 1$ taken in the calcularions along with 
not^ emigration It may be noticed that the 
Mean Decennial Growth Rate referred to m ' 
para 2 is different from in that shown in 
Census of India Paper No 1—1952 m that the 
former excludes displaced persons 


^ 2) Death Rate — As would be clear 
from the above discussion, deaths as reqmred 
here should mdude (a) dea^s m 1941 popula- 
tum (b) deaffis among the births during die 
interccnsal period and (c) deaths among fresh 
immigrants But for die disturbmg factor of 
migration, deadis under head (a) can be simply 
obtained The survivors of 1941 popularion are 
enumerated as population aged 10 and over and, 
dierefor^ the difference between 1941 total pepu- 
lanon and 1951 population aged lo and over gives 
die deaths under (a) The effect of migration is 
diMSurvivors m 1951 of fresh immigration during 
die intercensal penod reduce the difference and that 
survivors of fresh emigration increase it Hence, 
to allow for migration, it is necessary to estimato 
mi 95 ithenumbersofsumvingfresh immigrants 
and emigrants This would involve makmg some 
assumpnoD about the manner in which the streams 


tality rates to be applied to diem Ibereis very 
fattte ^ta whidi can be bdpfiil m fixing these as- 
sumptions In order to avoid making such assump- 
tions Without any factual Imowledgc, it seems 
better to calculate death rate with reference to the 
natural population and to make the plausible as- 
^pdon that the death rate m the natural popu- 
^on is the same as m the resident population 
Umaffy m India migration is not of such a magni- 
tude that the sex-age composition of the resident 
population IS materially different from ^ai of the 
nan^ population, by and large the bulk of the 


: .1. T. inarineaeatnrates 
m me two populations would differ appreciably 
in die calculations death rate among the natural 
populaoonwjs taken in equations of para 2 The 
^ mem of this approach is that natural popula- 
““'**' 5 ' only If the 

nnnftcaed by ony other cstrancous factor is 



directly obtained Thus, we have now to esti- 
mate deaths in the natural population under heads 
(a) and (b) only. 


(3.21) Natural population at the Census 
time IS easily obtained by adding emigrants to and 
subtracting immigrants from the enumerated 
population The difference between 1941 total 
population and 1951 population m the age sector 
10 and o\cr gives deaths undtt head (a) This 
differccccis nearly equal to deaths at ages 5 and 
01 cr in the natur^ population which is changing 
in composition due to births and deaths only 
The di&rcnce, referred to, here, includes deaths 
below age 5 in 1941 population Such 
deaths took place within die next 5 y'ears of 1941, 
as persons below age 5 after iMs period were 
sun Ivors of births after 1941, and not of 1941 
population Further, the difference excludes 
deaths abore age 5 among the births of the inter- 
censal period Such deaths were obviously at 
ages 5-10 and from amongst survivors of births 
dunngthc next five years after 1941 but had no- 
thing to do vnth 1941 population Subject to an 
adjustment for these indusion and exdusion die 
difference is exactly equal to deaths at ages 5 and 
o\er, Mortalitj’inthc first five years of life is 
much header than in the following five years, 
and, therefore, the inclusion is more than the ex- 
dusion except in a possible though unusual 
ease when the births durmg the next five years 
after 1941 may be abnormally high Thus, 
geacrally speaking, the difference should be 
shghtly in excess of the deaths at ages 5 and over 
in the natural population It is possible to make 
an estimate of this excess as explamed ui para- 
graph ^-24) Qil^ations m an actual case 
showed that the excess is well mthm 5%. For 
practical purposes the excess may be ignored, as 
the labour involved m making the necessary 
calculations for adjusting for the excess is not 
worth the result The refinement loses its im- 
portance in the face of a much broader assumption 
that has to be made for estimating total dea^ in 
the community. Actual registration data of 
deaths by ages gives the ratio of deaths above 
age 5 to the total deati^ recorded This ratio 
may be applied to the difference to amve at the 
totd deaths in the natural population Vital 
statistics arc defective but die ratio based on 
them may be good enough for practical purposes. 
Strictly speal^g, percentage omission in the 
registration of deat^ below age 5 is likely to be 


relatively more than that for deaths m the re- 
mammg span of hfe and for reason, the ratio 
as obtamed from the registration data is likely 
to be an under-estimate This factor may go to 
minimise the effects of ignormg Ae excess re- 
ferred to earher m this para Thus, the total 
deaths under heads (a) and (b) calcdated as above 
udien divided by die mean natural population 
giw mean death rate during the penod 1941-50 

6 220) Certain pomts of detail with regard 
to emigrants and immigrants enumerated at the 
Censuses may now be taken up Firstly, the 
proportion of persons below age ro m the migrant 
population is hkely to be small enough and it 
would not appear to be incorrect to treat 
practically all the migrant populadon as above a,?e 
10, smee as already stated births among them are 
not included in the migrant group. 

^ 221) Allowance has to be made for 
Mushm migrants from India to Pakistan after 
partition Their number is not yet available 
from the Indian and Pakistan Census data 
Perhaps it may be possible to get some firm figures 
from die Pakistan Census at a later date For 
die present dieir number has been estimated 
by the Census Supermtendents Here we are 
concerned wth their survivors at the time of 
1951 Census Since the number of Muslim emi- 
grants Itself is a broad estimate, refinements are 
out of place, and hence the survivors are token 
at 90% of iia estuna^d figure of Muslim emi- 
grants It may be worth meoooDmg here that 
Muslim emigration was very heavy m Punjab 
and PEPSU only In faa, m these States, the 
pre-partmon composition of the population has 
been thoroughly changed Delhi also hadacon- 
sidoably high number of Muslim emigrants. 
Other areas from which emigration of Mus- 
lims was of some considerable magnitude are 
UP, Bibar, West Bengal, Assam, Rajasthan and 
Ajm^. Cedain States like Madras, Travancore- 
Cochm, Mysore, Vindhya Pradesh and Onssa 
were practiiMy unaffected by this movement. 

(3 222} Another pomt is the estimation of 
migrant population as at 1941 Census Here 
die relevant ceosal figures relating to migrants are 
availablefori93r,andnextfori95i Thefigures 
frwr 1941, have, therefore, to be estimated from 
those for 1931 and 1951 The abnormal raigra- 
tion fbllowmg partition has already been con- 
sidered and hence can be ignored in this 
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context Certain devdopments which ^ pecuhar 
to the period comphcate a idiable estimation of 
migrant popnianon in 1941. Smce 1931 the 
boundaries of States have changed Tie first 
instalment of major changes in the boundaries 
took place round die year 1936 Smd was sepa- 
rated &om Bombay, Bihar and Orissa were formed 
into distinct provmces which involved carvn^ 
out certain areas from C F., Bihar, Orissa and 
Madras The next major almratton in the 
boundanes of States was effected during the period 
1947 to 1950 Punjab, Bengal and Assam were 
partitioned, and int^tioQ of States in odier areas 
took place Pracncdly every State has thus been 
affect if not by a major operaaon, at least by the 
comparativdy nunor event of mergers It is un- 
necessary to go into die d(>p ills here, but it 
would s^ce m say a consideration of the 
magnitude of diese changes would bong 
home die difficulties of estunadng 1941, or as a 
matter of that, even 1931 mi grant population 
concspondmg to 1951 layout of States. 
Somehow 1931 migrant populroon for 1951 %- 
out of States was pieced togedier from the dam 
&\en in 1931 Ceo^ Reports, but there is a Kg 
snag in this procedure, which can be well illus- 
tratedbytheesampleofBengal In 1931 Census 
persons bom in East Bengal and eniTmgpiffd in 
West Bengal and vice versa were treated as non- 
migrants but in 1951 Census th^ appear as 
migrants There are no available data for cotrect- 
u^ 4 e figures for this change. S imilar remarlm 
®Ppb' to other areas partitioned smce 1931 such 
as Bihar and Orissa, Bomb^ and Smd and so 
on Apan from this there IS the further problem 
ofestunatmgthe mipantpopuhtion cff die two 
partitioned poidoos In 1921 Census Reports 
imimgraiion and emigration figures are available 

in 1 . 


^ uttincB ouinotsom 193] 

as dus hcaldty practice was disrondnued 
m the apices, the migration figures fbi 
toe combined State were split up in the ratio 0 
toe correspondmg nugrant popuknou of the twi 
arem as shown m 1921 Report. Thus, estimaie 
ot the migrant populauons in 1931 for the tw 
partmoned areas were obtamed. There j 


wiuui, to somecxtec 
affected the comparabdity of w^r at 
i 93 >mgriminidaQ la 1931 Census coumme^s 
TOC night affair on a defaao basis but in iQ«d 
CcasiB countu^ was spread mtr ao ] 
I 93 t Census a person who m^ have gone ovi 
to another place for a few days was cmmeiati 
wherever he was found to be on the Census nigl 


and thus treated as a migrant, whereas in 1951 he 
was more likely to be relegated to his normal 
place of residency which in majority of cases 
would be his birth place also, and thus^ counted 
as a non-nugrant However, it seems improba- 
ble that this factor has much weight m affect^ 
die final figures of nugration, as losses and gains 
may more or less balance out 


^•223) Having obtamed 1931 migradoa 
figures for 1951 layout, the next hurdle is to fix 
the figures for 1941. There is hardly any ob- 
jective data for allocating between the two decades 
the increase or decrease in the migrant population 
of a State during 1931-50 In 1941 for a few 
States, Bomb^, Bihar, Orissa and Madhya 
Pradesh only figures of enumerated persons 
bom outside die State were tabulated on about 
x% sample basis, but die figures of 
immigration thus brou^t out for the State ^ 
a whole do not appear to be satisfactory. This is 
^anngly shown by the data for Madhya Pradesh, 


information for Aladhya Pradesh was ignored. 
This tabulation in die case of Ajmer, Delhi, 
Mysore Travancon^Go^ and Hyderabad 
only was made for the complete count Lnmi- 
granon figure for 1941 where thusavaflable 
was adi^ttd, even diougb it is not conadered 
to be satisfoctory, and trifoout its emigiation 
counttrpart is not of much hdp. Thus, the alloca- 
tion referred to above where it became necessary 
was made on the advice of die State Census 
Superintendents, who carefully considered die 


ton to and emigration from die State having 
occurred durmg 1931-50 to justify a dgiarture 
from fifty-fiffy allocation based on a steady flow 
migrmon. _ On such advice 60% of the 
change in emigrant population shown by 1951 
and 1931 Census figure for Boml^ State is 
taken to have occurr^ dnnn g 1941-^0 Li the 
ofMa^ die ratio ofallocationis57‘5%, 
for Assm it is 59%, for Saurashtra it is 
lor Punjab it is 60% in the case of immigrati on 
and 50% in tiie case of emigiadon In other 
^es, 1941 figures were talroi to be mean of those 
for 1931 and 1951. the case of Madras there 
18 yet anodiet difficult due to die feet that a very 


^5'' i'iviAuuuu 01 acr gmigr^ t ^ nave gone over 
^ Singapore, 

Mal^ Thffliand, Indonesia, Burma, etc. The 
^btt of such emigrants, b^g not known, has 
wen estunated at 1,692,800 in 1951 on certmn 



rough and ready bases as against a figure of 
1,032,000 in 1931 This estimate for 1951 is 
high enough to affect the resulting estimate of 
fr^h migration dunng 1941-50 which is com- 
mented upon m paragraph (4 10) 

(3 224) Hie above remarks on nugratKsi 
show how unsads&ctory the bases of estimating 
migration change dunng 1941-50 are However, 
an attempt has been made as explained above 
to assess the correct position m a bad situation of 
paucitj'ofdata In States where migration chaise 
is not matcnal, tlic estimates have served well 
but viicre the change is substantial, certain con- 
tradiaor}’’ results are obtamed in some cases, 
whidi arc discussed later m this note This 
discussion here points to the need for a greater 
attention to the migration statistics in Indian 
Censuses. Any uncertamty about the migration 
factor leaves one guessing about the role of the 
other factors in the popmanon prognosis The 
comparatively small migranoo m die Indian 
population seems to be no justification for ignor- 
ing this very important factor, smee it is essential 
to have some firm idea about its role in causmg 
popukuon changes It is suited that a 
proper plan for the routme collection of data m 
respect of immigratioa from and emigranon to 
India may be evolved Now that India has attained 
an independent status and it is necessaiy to take 
stock of the distnbuaon of her people all over the 
world for vanous practical reasons also Further, 
a comprehensive scheme may be worked out 
for the type of internal migration data which 
should be collected and tabulated at the Censuses 

(3 225) To summarise, the method for 
calculating death rate adopted here is as follows 
The population aged 10 and over of a Stale as 
at 1951 Census is calculated by mulnplymg its 
totd population (P2) by the ratio (f) of 10% 
sample population aged 10 and over to the lottl 
sample populanon, which already excludes dis- 
place persons This is subtracted from the 
population (P^ of the State as at 1941 Census 
To this difference is aWed the algebraic excess 
of 1951 immigrants (Ij) over 1941 immigrants 
(Ii) and tile algebraic excess of 1951 emigrants 
(BO over 1941 emigrants (EO is subtracted from 
the result Eg includes the survivore of Muslim 
emigrants on partition, reckoned at 90% of tiie 
estimated number of Muslims who went out 
The is taken to give the number of deatiis 


at ages 5 and over in the natural population of the 
State durmg i94t-50t 

In symbols : 

Natural population at 1941 CensusssNi 
-Pi+Eg-Ii 

Natural population at 1951 Census =Na 
^Pa'i'Ea— Ig 

Deaths at ages 5 and over=:d 

=Pi”fP!:+(Ei“Ii)“CEa-Is) 

=Pi— fPa+CIir"^3)"^a“Ei) 

It wiU be observed that (Ig— lO"-(Etr”Ej) 
stands for the change by 1951 Census time m 
the 1941 Census mi^t population This 

m bnef be referred to as “migration change” 
as distinct from fresh migration 

A small pomt of detail In the calcu- 
lation of (f) arises from the feet that popu- 
lation aged 10 at the census is inflated 
by tile preference for returning this age, 
while those enumerated at ages 9 and n are de- 
flmed. There is a similar preference for re- 
tummg age as 8 and 12. A rough and ready 
Bssumpnon may be made that the enumerated 
population at age 10 is high largely because of the 
deflation at ages 9 and ri arising out of some of 
them having returned their ages as 10 If so, 
the true population aged 10 may be taken rou^y 
as 1/3 of population enumerated as aged 9 
to 11. Half of the excess of the population 
enumerated as aged 10 over this one third may be 
taken as aged bwow 10 Hius, the ratio (f) may 
actually be obtamed as the ratio of the sample 
population aged 10 and over less half the excess 
refeired to here to the total sample population. 

Total deaths m tiie natural population during 
1941-50 are estimated by multiplying d by tiie 
ratio oftbe total deaths m the State to the d^ths 
at ages 5 and over as given by the vital registra- 
tion data for 1941-50 Dividing total deaths 
thus obtamed by the mean natural population of 
tiie decade, le, (Ni+NaVa yidds the mean 
death rate m tiie decade For States for which 
data on registered deaths by ages are not available, 
the ratio for a State m the same ^ne for 
which tiiese data are ai^ble is used This ratio 
from the registration record Bihar, Orissa 
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Assam scd West Bengal ranges bstwesn 1.40386 
and I joa68,svliereas the figure based onthere- 
psirafion records of the other Part A States vanes 
beroccn i 62530 and i 84S35. The low values 
in the former cases are considered to he due to 
the greater omission of deaths below age 5, as 
ihe^altalcnlationsshowacompaiativeljr much 
higher omission in r^strafion of bums and 
dmihsm those States Accordm^j, in the cases 
of Ete, Orissa. Assam and West Bengal, a ratio 
of 1-63654 based on the combined data telaing 
lotbe remaining Part A States was adopted. 
The final effect of this adjustment may be seen 
from the fan that on the basis of the onginal 
ratio the death rates for Bihar, Orissa, Assam 
including .\ianipur and West Bengal in order 
rorhed out to 22-3, 26-7, 27-5 and 24 5 pet 
mnie as against 26 0, 29-0, 30 8 and 28-2 pec 
mille respecuvely. In the calculation smaHec 
States have been combined with the major units 
such as .Manipur vrith Assam, Kutch with Sau- 
rashtra, Vmdhya Pradesh and Bhopd vrith 
iMadhja Bharat, Bilaspur and Hunachal Pradesh 
with PEPSU. 


the ineoreurai aojustment wnich should be mat 
in talang the difietence between 1941 populatit 
and 1951 population aged to and over as equal ■ 
deaths at ages 3 and over in the community 
mauoned m para (3 21) may be considcie 
Let.Vjs be the population between agesXai 
V— 1 at 1941 Census and bis be the popid 
tim between ages X and 1J.1 at 19 
Census, From a life table apphcable to fl 
porn'ation, out of 1. bom the number 1, survi 
in; to age z and the number Is enumerated b< 
ween ages 5 and i-i, can be obtained for esi 
matin; the relevant number of deaths Of J 
perrons, x being less than 5, the number sucvivii 

to age 3 IS 1, i^. Thus the indnsion lefetrt 

ton (3 21), n- the najjjjH ^ . 

•■F" 5 populitionis 

it 4 

< Mi-lj M _ 

0 0 zjlx 

S - W.;, X. Petsons, x bchg gram, tj. 

Isttg tvl 

Z'.. '’f toi>tt ‘“tween ag 

. tte wrmral bx.l!s whoa su 


tdvois are enumerated between ages 3—10 at 
1951 Census is ^ven by 

9 9 

IsSN,/L,-SNx 
5 5 

The difference of mese two expressions ^ves 
an esdmate of the excess which} as bis been 
mentioned} is not considerable 

^•3) Fresh Migration to.— Aiigia- 
tion change during i94i‘-50 kving already 
estimated as expired abov^ it IS only necessary 
to mahe an allowance for deaths among the 
migrant population during the period m order 
to arrive at an estimate of fiesn migration in the 
intercensal period, hirespea of Mushin mi- 
grants} the number initially emigrated is known 
and hence io% of the number gives the number 
of deaths among tnem, as tiie survivois to 1951 
Census date ha\e bem taken at 90% in the earlier 
^dilations Bi respecr of nonnal migration} 
it would ^pear to be a reasonable assumption 
in the absence of any information to the contrary 
that the migrant population grew steadily ffoni 
1941 to 1951. TBus, the di9n 5ing migrant 
populatico can be replaced by the mean migrant 
population at the mid-censal point An overall 

HMtV) «atA mav Va J ... .0 


WWW uuij wc aypucu lu mis iiiBU| puj^umukiu 

re estimate deaths in this nugrant population 
m the next 5 years In tae calculations the 
death rate was uniformly taken at 20 per 
tiiousand per annum except in the cases of 
States in tne Central Ihda Zone, where it was 
tak® at 25 pff thousand per an num- A con- 
venient expression for calculating fiesh imnugra- 
tra fiom mgratiOD change (M.C) (ignoring 
.\luslim EmigitBtsl and 1951 immi^tion (Ij) 
and emigration figuieS} aUowing for deaths 
® 20% during the decade, would be as follows : 

2 oxHMC)=-2ff,-E^-f- 
9 (MO Fnsh migrason divided by the 
mean of 1941 population and 1951 population 
^cluMg display peraons) gives tiie fresh 
imgration rate. The rate is taheu as positive if 

tnere be a net immigration gain and neganve if 
a nctemigratioa loss. 

‘taving been obtamed 
corraspOTdmgbirtn rateis deduced 

inus, m sj-mhols, we have : ^ 

B R.=GJt.2.Dji _F 

th- “'“‘ah'® are shown in 

explained above. The rates which have 



obtained on some otner considerations are marlced 
tviih asterisk 

Table i 

It will be observed that for Madras, Travaa- 
core-Cochm, BomUy, Saurashtra and Punjab two 
sets of figures ate given The set of figures given 
m brackets are those obtained on the basis of 
the standard method explaaied,above and the data 
ftiraished by the Caisus Superintendents Tfte 
other set of figuies is obtained in a slightly diffe- 
rent manner mdicated m the next paragraph and 
IS considered to be more appiopnate. These 
rates have been taken into account in calculating 
the All-India birth rate and death rate 

(4) Discnssionofthe results.— It wiU be 
observed that computed death rates for Madras, 
Bombay andi^jabtife, 19.1, ii'S and 182, 
respectively are lower than the registered death 
rates which are 20 6,22 6 and 23 9 respectively 

(4 10) In the case of Madras the registered 
deaths at ages 5 and over during i 94 t“ 50 Bt® 
6,687,300, whereas the (hffcrence between 1941 
population and 1951 population aged 10 and over 
enumerated in Adadras is 6482,638- The value 
of the difference seems to be comparatively low, 
when It 18 considered that theoretically it should 
be higher still m view of the net emipation brought 
out by tjie available figures and the fict tnat the 
registered deaths do not cover the Mtire State. 
During 1941-50 there was no registradon of births 
and deaths in certain small areas, viz , Visakha- 
patnam and Snk^Iara Agencies and the newly 
merged areas of Banganapalle, Sandur and 
Pudu&kottai except for the period after 
1949 when the births and deaths in the diree 
merged States are included in the registratm 
data. A low value of the difference may possibly 
aiise due to (a) a comparatively mote complete 

enumeration m 1951 C^us and or, 

stantial fresh net mnnigiation m place of net fitsn 
emigration as brought out by the estate w 
migration figures, which at the best is the result 
of an mtellieent guess As regards (akwlme it 
IS difficult to say how this ^or has 
operative, it may be stated that a difference or Wo 
increase in efficiency of enumeratioa w^d 
make a difference of 2 lakhs 
would, no doubt, raise the value of the oine- 
rence but tkre would still be something left ow 
to be explamed on the basis of (b) as would w 
seen from the discussion below. ^ 

(3 223) the number of emigrants fiom Mact^ 
ouisicb the country in 1951 Is estimated to be 


higher than that in 1931. This does not seem 
to lit properly with the well-known fiict that these 
foreign countries imposed severe restrictions on 
immigration and that a good proportion of emi- 
grants to foreign countries had to return to 
Madras during 1941-50 A net immigration 
change seems more likely Anotner factor which 
can account for the low value of the computed 
death rate is the ratio of total deaths to deaths 
at ages 5 and over according to registration le- 
cords For Madras, the ratio IS r 63553, where- 
asthehighestv&lueshownbyanyStateisi 84835 
As IS obvious the computed deain rate vanes 
directly with Ae value of the ratio For instance, 
ifthe value ofthe ratio be I 84835, the computed 
death rate would come out to be 21 6 It is 
difficult to make any objective assessment of the 
relative role of the various factois which could 
be responsible for a reduced value of the com- 
puted deaA rate. It is not unlikely that each 
one may be operating to some extent In the 
present case, the evidence for the low value of the 
computed deafti rate being to a greater extent 
due to a miscalculation in migmuon js 
feirly strong and for the sake of presentation, 
the migration changes necessary to bring 
out different values of death rate have 
been worked out on the basis that only migratiou 
data are at fault These figures are helpful in 
deading the figure of death rate to be adopted 
It is highly unldccly that the true death rate can 
be less than the registerd rate of 20 7 per millc 
For this rate, migration change should be a net 
immigration of 200,636 and the corresponding 
• birth rate would then be 34 7 per miUe There 
JB little doubt that there are some omissions in 
the registration of deaths For 10% extra deaths 
on account of omission in registrauon, ihc true 
death rate would be 22 8 and true birth rate 35 0, 
if a net immigration change of 871,924 can be 
assumed For 20% extra deaths, the true death 
rate would be 24 8 and truebirth rate 36 5 ) ff a 
immigration diange of 1,524,086 can be assumed 

The size ofjmmigration change required to sup- 
port a large percentage of omission m deaths 
appears to be too high in the knotm aroimstanres 
It seems that an asstimpuon of 10% c-xtra deaths, 
which agrees with the general belief in the matter 
is fairly reasonable The corresponding biruj 
and death rates nave, dicrcforc, bem adop'cd 

for the State A circumsiantJal cMdcncc oi inc 

reasonableness ofthe assumption is gnen by toe 
ftet tnat the mean growtn rates ofthe State during 
the last three lutcrccnsal periods arc 9 5 jo} 
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Table i— C omputed Birth 



n. 7 j 2 

“54856 

“O39 

8 I 

17.48? 

“20546 

“0 29 

13-3 

14.150 

“ 33:050 

“ 3'37 

11-9 

11 . 48 : 

“ 360 S 662 

(-41637??) 

, “36 r 
H 9 ‘ 58 ) 

—21 2 
(-212) 


4.351 

603 

xxSj 

33»9?i 


-50 

u 

30 s 

12*5 


— «» 09 Si 
“11103 


-IS*25 
66 
16 0 




and Death Rates (1941-50) 


DR 


BR 

BR 

Rmtered 

Registered 

{Diffemcmg) 


(Reverse Survanif) 

(1950) 

BR 

DR. 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

It 

27 2 

38 6 

371 

35 9 

24 8 

165 

266 

39-0 

42 2 

49 9 

21 9 

j6 I 

29.9 

ayj 

39 3 


28 2 

26 0 

28 6 

33 4 

37 41 
(35 3 ) 

50 If 

27 0 

205 

18 9 

318 

4«'7 

372 

16 8 

ii '4 



( 49 *^ 




22 8* 

35 7 

347 


30 8 

20 6 

(19 i) 

(340) 




i 8*9 

3«'9 

387 


i6'2 

ir*6 

18 0* 

37 4 

398 


20 3 

0*4 

(13 7 ) 

(35 4 ) 





18 6 

38 7 ‘ 

387 


n-z 

143 

24 9 * 

41 0 

41‘8 


329 

22 6 

( 213 ) 

(389) 





24 9 * 

42S 

424 



... 

(18 5 ) 

(39 I) 





385 

46 1 

45*1 

39 9 

370 

30*3 

35 8 ^ 

442 

443 


• 

• 

29 5 

43 1 

472 




27*2 

42-5 

47 9 




26 3 * 

41*2 

37 61 

39-5 

39 5 

23*9 

(182) 

(366) 

, (408) 




31*3 

41*5 

36 61 





(379) 


28*9 


38*0 

45 0 

46 81 


21-5 

(465) 



14-1 

26 3* 

41-2 

45 31 
(41.1) 

392 


29.9 

27 4 

39 9 


275 

19*7 


•Calculated on other bases ocplaincd in pans ({♦lo) to (4-1^ 
t Adjusted rates see para, (5*2) of the note. 
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n’0% aad 13 4% The registered birth and 
deai rates in these periods are 31 9 & 23‘i,347 
& 22 3 and 308 & 20 6 respectively These give 
the rate of natural increase as 9 8, 12 4, and 10 2 
respectively These rates fbr 1921—30. and 
1931—40 reasonably agree mth the correspond- 
ing giwth rates of the periods considermg that 
Mate has been a net ernigrating State The 
conclusion may be made that tegisiraiicn system 
in the State h^ worhcd rrell dining 1921—40 
Hven aUovimg for a possible deterioration in the 
rtgistration system duimg 1941—50, it seems diffi- 
cult to reconcile a gtotnh rate of 13 4% mth the 
registered rate of natural increase of 102% 
except on the basis of a net fresh inunigration gain 
The higher growth rate for 1941—30 can well 
pistify a net &esh munigation of 0 55% in- 
volved m the assumpnon of a 10% extra deaths 
if the operation of fetor (a) is entirely ignored. 
Tlus note attempts at Mug of only the 
levels of birth and death rates It is difficult 
to claim accuracy for any precise figures calcula- 
ted as the migration data ate not on the firm 
bases It seems fairly well estabhshedthat the 
level of birth rate m Madras is near about 35 
per mille and toe death ratealittleabovB2oper 
ffliUei A birth rate of 35 is brought out also by an 
independent calculation by the reverse survival 
method 


(4 ir) A similar conflia as has been noticed 
in the case of Madras is shown by the data relating 
to Bombav The registered deaths at aga 5 and 
ma during 1941-30 ate 3,127,145, whereas the 
diffeience between 1941 population and losr 

vannvilahenn nnoJ */» » J * 1.. i . « . • 


^ons IS 3,327,103 The comparaiivdy <niHj| 
difference between the two figures Kquires an 
expianatjon, c— ^ 


0... KuivM sivvaiiu 4UC uyi HiUUUCQ 

m the registration figure, although sudi deaths 
^ taken into account m the above difference 
figure p«sizeofthfi<iiunkaaybeseen&om 
f »ct tMt 1941 populaura of Bombay State 
lor 1941 lajout was 20,849,849 as ^aiim the 
co^^ndmg figure of 29,181,146 for 1951 lay- 
out after mergers It is unnecessary lo go over 


a-vwiuciduoas oiscussenwitb leicrence 
f?,?*®,?'^SParagraph,they apply 
here equally Commg to their application 
mthcpseof^inbayitisscen that an imorove- 
^ eESdency of enumcrauon 
would make a difference of about if lakhs 
A net immigration change m 1951 show by the 
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estimates of migration figures leading to a net 
fresh immigration of 2 1% stems to be out of 
tunc with the mean dccermial growth rates 
recorded by Ac State The growth rates during 
the last three mtercensal penods are i2'i%, 
14 5% and 19 9% (excluding displaced persons) 
Ihe rate for i94i'-^o is high and it seems impro- 
bable that It would have been so raamly due to 
higher survival of population through a very 
substantial lowermg of death rate in the decade 
The evidence for a substantial gam through net ^ 
iiesh immigraiiDD is strong when the registered ' 
iMrdi and death rates are considered The re- 
gistered birth and death rates for the last three 
imercmsalperiodsare35‘9&26*7,37 2 & 25*1, 
and32*9&22 6,givmgthecorrespondiiieratesof 
aaturalmcreaseas9*2%,iai%aadio 3% These 
peroentagesini92r-6oaiidi93i'~4o conform to 
die net immigratmg position of the State. They 
also suggest a feirly good system of registration. 
Chi tins basis, the big difference between popula- 
tion growth rate in 1941—50 (19*9%) and the rate 
of natural mcrease(io 3%) seems to point to a 


latKffl in registration effiaency m J94i’-^o 
is aUowed for On the assumpuon of a death 
rate equal to the registered rate (» 6), the migra- 
tion change should be 623,706 lading to a net 
fitsh immigraiion rate of 2 71% and a birth 
rate of 39 8 WiA 10% extra draths, a death 
rate of 24 9 and birth rate of 41 0 is got involving 
tai inmugrauon change of 1,005,521 leading to 
a net Iresb nnmigratioa rate of 3 77% during 
1541—50 Wnh extra draths at 20% a death 
rate of 27 1 and birth rate of 42 2 is obtained, if 
It can be assumed that there was a net imnugiauoo 
diange of 1,370,721 leading to a act fresh imnu- 
gratioa rate of 4*78% durir^ 1941-50 The rate 
of populftUwi growth m 1941—50 seems to justify 
a net uamigiation increase of 3 77% mvolvedm 
aaumption of 10% extra deaths Accordmgly, 
the birth rate of 41 0 and death rate of 24 9 
are adopted for Bombay, The method of reverse 

sufviTOl gives a birth rate of 41-8 'Ihe com- 

Ki ^7*3 for Saurashtra and 

^tch, a sm^ unit, seems to be unacceptable 
when the death rate for Bombay is 24* 9 Hence 
^iirashtra Bs well as is aim 

f 1' '“PKS 

4 3 as against, 
out ou the initial estimates of 


( 4 ' 12) ThepreWemofPmiiab 
omphated hy the uphaval due 


seems to be 
to partition. 



The number of Muslims enugrating is known to be 
large but the precise figure is not available, which 
makes any discussion on the lines adopted in 
(4'io) and (4’ii) unhelpful Accordingly, the true 
death rate has been taken to be io% higher tlmn 
the registered rate of 23 9 This gives a birth 
rate of 41*2 and a death rate of 26-3 Delhi 
a small State was seriously disturbed by 
the movement of population on partition This 
makes the estimates of birth and death rates by 
the present method unreliable and hence Punjab 
rates have been assumed for DcUu also, and the 
corresponding figiircs of fresh migration rate 
has been worked out on the basis of die 
observed growth rate 

(4*13) The computed death rate for 
Travancore-Codun seems to be unsatisfactory 
when compared to the death rate for Madras and 
Mysore The registered death rate for Travan- 
co^^CocIlln is mcredibly low and affords no 
guidance for the calculation of the true rate. 
The death rate for the State has been taken to 
be below that for Madras and Mysore consider- 
ing its slightly better health conations. In the 
case of Travancore-Cochm the assumed death 
rateof 18 permillerequiresanetfreshimmigra- 

tionrateofi 8% against a net loss of —047% 
brought out on the estimates of migration figures 
by the Census Superintendent The growth 
rates during the last three inteicensal periods 
aie23’3%, 17 3% and 21-2%. The clue given 
by these figures as to the migration level is not 
clear, hi support of a net frash immgration 
gain during 1941-50 may be mentioned the return 
ofa large number of war recruits who went out of 
the State immediately on the outbreak of war 
coupled with the mdustnal expansion during the 
decade. In thu group the birth and death rates 
forCMrg,agaiaasmi^ State, which is easily 
^ected by a small inaccuracy in the migration 
data, were determined by a different method. 
The birth rate adopted is based on the reverse 
survival method expliuned later and the death 
rate is derived from it with the observed growth 
rate and migra tin n change based on estimated 
migration figures 

, (4 14) The last four paragraphs describe the 

method of fixmg a more reasonable figure for 
death rate or biiSi rate m cases where the one 
computed ^ ^e difierencing method proved to 
be unsatis&ctory in the light of other more 
reliable information The units afiected are 
fimajt except Aose of Madras, Bombay, 


and Punjab. The smallness of the units makes 
the computed rate hable to be considerably affec- 
ted by any maccuracy m the migration data. In 
the case of the three major States, the registra- 
tion data are good enough to show up any appreci- 
able effect of inaccuracy in the migration data or 
in other figures employed in the ralculations 
of the computed rate For the remammg States, 
registration data are so unsatisfretory that the 
effect due to any possible inaccuracy m migration 
data IS msignmcant compared to the registration 
dtf ciency and hence no conflict is rdected m 
the computations made here. Tne birth and 
death rates so determined for each State were 
applied 10 the mean population to determme births 
and deaths with a view to calculatmg births and 
deaths for All-lndia The birth rate for bdia as 
a whole comes to 39 9 permillc and the death 
rate to 27 4 per mille. The rate of natural m- 
crease so brought out agrees with the observed 
mean decennial growth rate of 12 5%. 

(5) Reverse Survival Method 

(5 10) Birth rates shown in column 8 of 
table given m para (3 4) have been cal^ated 
independently on what is called the ‘reverse su^ 
vival’ method It is based on the fret that the 
population enumerated below 10 years of ages 13 
the survivor of births m the mte^censa] period. 
The Age Tables for 1951 m the column headed 
Px give the required populations at mdividua! 
ages below 10 for each State separately for male 
and female. In the termmology adopted 10 
(2 24}, Nz persons enumerated at age x are the 

survivors of^xN, births. The fectors lo 

and Lx should be taken from a bfe-table applicable 
to the area concerned. For this purpose, die 
male and female life tables for 1941- 
50 are appropriate, if the limitations are borne 
m mind hi the first instance, persons 
enumerated m 1951 as aged o-i are the survivors 
of births m 1950 under the operation of mortahty 
apphcable to their group as prevalent m 1950, 
mch may be different from the overall mort^ty 
expenence of 1941-50 hfe table. Again Nj 
persons aged r-2 are the survivors of 1949 births 
afrer passing through the mortahty of 1949 and 
1950 as apphcable to th^. Similar 
remarks apply to Nt for other values of X Child 
mortehty is hable to considerable fluctuations 
and the diferences from the overall expenence 
may result m considerable differences in the 
estimates of births m the individual years. 
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However, tire fons of this limitatioa is consi- 
deablyrednced if estimates of births m the 
mtercensal period are comtfined it the second 
piece, hfe tables for each State are not avai- 
lable. North India Zone life tables rdateto 
UP. alone and are, therefore, entirely suitable 
for calculating births in U P The life tables 
for Eastern India Zone apply to Bihar, Orissa, 
and Assam takentogeflier, and therefore, hirAs 
esthnated &r these States on the basis of these 
tables donottakeanyaccountofthe peculiar child 
mottahtyeiipericnceofeach State These tables 
are apphed to West Bengal also and this enen- 
sion IS based on a plausible assumption of 
the apphcabSity of the life tables to the case. 
Similat remarlis apply to hfe tables for other 
Zones In the South India Zone 
table the mottahty espenence of Madras 
piedomiiiates Bi the West India Zone, the 
Bombay experience dominates In East and 
Central India Zones no one State has a donunant 
msitiini. There ate no hfe tables for Notth- 
WestMa^e Asan expedient North India 
Zone life tables have been aqolied to Pimrah 
mw, Itoehal Predesh S Bi^S^S 
Delhi and Central India Zone hfe table to the 
States in the Zone The All-tidia life 
tables have hem applied to India as a whole. 
On the other hamh imdenemimetation of duld- 

<fata, may lead to an S 
e^te of birfc m the decade Mis^tement of 
^e is not rech a senoiisly dMurbing &ctm so 

pon. m enitmrtlir to It 
><w m of Child motSiw 

SSSf eSr rapidly 

trailer of children fr^ one aee toflnnriiPrm»TF 

ssssa.'sr— 

enumerated populations of ro., 

mmmM 

puup and 
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Other States, the agreement is good enough but 
not 80 dose In the cases ofPmjabandPEPSU 
group, the estimate by reverse survival is lower 
than that given in column (7) by 3*6 and 4*9 
reflectively. Bihar, Assam, Deuu, Hyderabad 
and Rajasthan show the largest differmoeg of 
3 * 2 j 37 » 4 'h 4 *^ 8nd 4*4 per mille respectively 
between tiie two estimates of tiieir bu^ rates 
Onssa, West Bengal and Tiavancore-Cochin are 
die other ones which show a considerable differ- 
enoe varying between 2 to 3 per millc A higher 
estimate by ‘reverse survuul* may arise due to 
(a) an inflated enumeration of duldren below 
10 ; this seems to have been a factor m certain 
States where the influx of displaced persons rela- 
tive to its population sue lus been considerable 
tod (b) the application of heavier mortality rates. 
ThKe two fectors are ccosidered in the nest 
paragiaphs. 


(S-Q) Noimal migration, if it is of a small 
wet, as It geuerally is in the case of Indian 
totes, (foes not dKCrve much consideration, but 
abuoimal movement of the type foEowing patu- 
tro which affected oettam areas particularly 
c L note of. Its effect on the estimate 
ot ctuldnm bom and mean popiaation may te 

considered swmror.l.- * ^ 


(5 I2t) Normally migration below age tola 
M considetable but due to tills movement whidi 
w place under dnress, the nimiber of dnldicn 
mmeratedbelow to at ipyi Census may have 
“ certain cases. 
Itetohoftlusnugtation took place in the second 

M of 1947 Accordmg to Census practices, 
as already mentioned, duldren bom in the 
^e of mraneranon to displared persons were 
m coimtri m displaced persons and, therefore, 
would b^ if at all, few displaced dnlcta 
Wow age 3 in 1951 enumeration. Displaced 
f Ss '"’“^1 w 40 age period “10 

™ ? connection S Mmhm 
QsigraDon is not of much telcvance, as these 
ametairts are nnr mimr-ei 


on a femi: 

S as well the popiilatioa to 
o^CedSc and 

foimed tesmtion. Wrat^XS^ 



affected by the influx of displaced persons are, 
Punjab, PEPSV group, West Bengal, Assam, 
Delhi & Ajmer, fit the case of these States, 
1951 Census gives the number of children enum- 
erated between 0-4 and 5-p A rough and rea<fy 
estimate of births of which these dnldrcn are 
sur\’ivors, may be 'obtained by multiplying the 

group populations by where x represents 

mean age of the group Here, 0-4 would consist 
mainly of duldrcn aged between 3 and 4 and 
hence L, may roughly be tahen as the mean 
ofLjand L* For group 5-9, x maybe taken as 
7. Thus, a rough estimate of births relevant 
to displaced children may be obtained This esti- 
mate may be subtracted to get the births m die 
decade undisturbed by the inclusion of dis- 
placed children below age 10 

(5.122) Tlie adjustment in the mean 
populatioa referred to in the preceding para- 
graph m connection with Muslim emigrants would 
m most cases be only a mmor rc^ement for 
introducing which the necessary data are not 
available Where the migratory movement com- 
pared to the total population was not of a high 
order, the adjustment would not affect the re* 
suliani birth rate materially However, where 
the efflux rclauve to the size of the population 
was heavy such as in Punjab, PEPSU> ctc,ad- 
j’ustments seem necessary There is considerable 
unoertamty about the number of Muslim emi- 
grants, and coupled with it is the fact that the data 
necessary to estimate the population of the group 
in 1941 whose survivors m 1947 emigrated wiB 
have to be based on guess work In the circum- 
stances refinements arc out of place and it would 
appear to be good enough for the puipose of 
assessii^ the effect on computed birth rate, if 
die mean of 1941 and 1951 enumerated popula- 
tion IS simply reduced by half the estimate of 
Muslim emigrants in order to take them out of 
calculation A similar adjustment m the mean 
population on account of the immigration of dis- 
placed persons may also be considered In taking 
mean popubtion as the average of 1941 1951 
populations, it is implied that die diange of popu- 
lation from 1941 to 1951100k place at a uniform 
rate in the decade, so that the changing popular 
tion can be replaced by a constant populaton 
existent throughout the decade The cmistant 
popdation is t^en as 1941 populauonto gether 
with Iwlf^c final mcrease in decade Thus, 
by t^mg the mean population as the average of 


1941 and 1951 enumerated populations, half the 
population of displaced persons (enumerated as 
at 1951 Census) is taken to have existed dunng 
the decade Actually, the displaced mmugrants 
came m die second half of 1947, and were m the 
State dunng 3 1/2 years on ie average Allow- 
ing for dea^ at 25 per thousand of 1951 popula- 
tion of displaced persons, the ongi^ dwplaced 
immigrants may be taken as i 088 of the enu- 
merated number The mean displaced population 
that existed for 3 1/2 years of the decade may 
therefore, be takoi as equivalent to 1044 (3 J— 
10)1 c 37 of 1951 enumeration figure existent 
throughout the decade This is short of half 
die population taken into account by .13 or 
roughly by 1/8 Thus, a rough allowance for the 
migration following partition may be made by 
deducting 1/8 of the displaced population enu- 
mo'atcd in 1951 Census from the average of 
1941 and 1951 enumerated population in addi- 
tion TO the deduction of half the Muslim emi- 
grants as already ^scussed 

(5.2) The birth rates for the particularly 
affected States revised on the basis of the rough 
adjustments explamed in (5 121) and (5 122) 
are as follows 5 for the sake of comparison the 
birth rate by the differeocmg method 15 also 
shown 


Table 2 
Rveene Survival 


Stau 

Unadjvsltd 

Aipaltd 

Differene- 

tng 

Ponjab 

37 6 

40 8 

412 

PEPSU Gronp 

366 

37 9 

41 5 

West Bengal 

37 4 

35 3 

35 4 

Assam 

504 

49 8 

46 7 

Delhi 

45 3 

41 I 

412 

Ajmer 

46*8 

46-5 

45 fi 


The adjustment has a substantial effect in the 
cases of Punjab, West Bengal and Delhi It has 
little effect in the cases of Assam and Ajmer 
The rates for Punjab and PEPSU group are 
raised because they suffered a net efflux due to 
migratory movement on partition The rates for 
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Test Bengal and Delhi are decreased because 
tlici' had a net inSux The adjustment has 
} leldcd closely agreeing rales bj the tiro methods 
for Punjab, West Bengal and Delhi The differ- 
ence in the case of PBPSV, and Assam is stdl 
eonsidetablc 


(5 22) The other factor of the appheation 
nf hcaiier mortality may be responsible for the 
still unciplamcd differences The other States 
in the Central India Zone have a death rate of 
about 55 as against a death rate of 27.5 for 
Hidciabad This indicates that the Central 
India Zone life tables may be a little too heaiy 
for Hjderabad and hence may lead to higher 
birih rate bj the reierse suniial method The 
same explanation holds for Rajasthan A smiilar 
crplamiion applies to the case of Travancore 
10 Mhich the higher mortaltti- table of South 
Zone dominated b) Madras has been applied 
The Ion birth rata obtained for PEPSU seems to 
he due to the adoption of low mortalitj tables for 
D P , ,vhidi has a death rate of 26 5 as against 
30 (i for the PEPSU group The difference in 
the cases of Bihar, Onssa and Assam do not appear 
to Ik so c.ssi1j crplainable The life tobies for 
r^i^t India Zone applied in their eases arc based 
on data relating to these areas It may be re- 
called that the infant mortality rates required for 
ob'aininc the mortality rates for ages 0-5 for the 
life table arc based on guess nork This esn- 
dcncc seems to point to the fact that East India 
Zonchfe table mortaliiy rates for ages 0-5 may be 
a hillc too hcasT for Bihar, Orissa and Assam The 
prscoe figures -hon some difference but the levels 
of birth ires in the tsio Slates brought out by 
the too methods agree sciy ncll 


(d 0 ) It IS ,1 matter for great satisfaction 
t I.U hitth rales calculated by the tno indcpcn- 
1 eni mrtlojs support each other so ncll From 
toe 1, 1-01' ,on m the preceding paragraphs, n 
i.iinU rpp' ir ilijt ijit cst, mates of birth rates 
run in whimn yand hence of death rates m 
(iJiu m 1 . 10 V hich binh rates ate tied up ihroudi 
! i , b “I be relied up* 

,>ir ^‘".'‘'.‘“"I'al for All-Indij 
,1.'. 1 (I ''^'■tmlyofthc estimates foi 
v, or All-India life 

^ , "’■"’''2 ■‘-‘‘“tl frem thi 

5 - ' ► -.d £.• cn mdica'ictT of the soundness 
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of the AlI*India life tables. In fact, the agree- 
ment of the two estimates for the States shows the 
soundness of the Zonal life tables. 

(6 i) In Fart II of the note an attempt has 
been made to estimate the birth rates for some 
States in the year preceding ^e Census from the 
number of enumerated in^ts As a matter of 
interest those estunates are given m column (9) 
of Table I These estimates relate to 
one year, and, m general, may have little relevance 
mthe context of 1941-50 average rates However, 
certain observations of a general nature seem 
po»ible Excq)t for Bihar, where the estimate 
has been noted to be abnonnri, the birdi rate 
obtemed by this method is markedly hdm the 
otittr estimates diown m columns (7) and (8) 
This is so due to under'enumeraiion of infents, 
a factor to which attention has been drawn m that 
note The best agreement is shown by U P 
and Punjab Excepting Bihar the order m which 
the States are placed accordmg to birth rates 
brought out by method agree well with those 
obtained by the ptCTious two methods The mam 
intctcst in the birth rates given m column 9 
lies in the fact that fte rates calculated by 
another indcpendCDt method bring out the gross 
unda^rcgistration of births in certain States m a 
recent year 

(7) Table 3 given below shows the registered 
birth and death rates for the last three intcr-rensal 
penods, and the per^tage of oimssions in birth 
and death registration dunng 1941-50 The 
percentage expresses the rado of the shortage 
of the legist^ rate to the corresponding rate 
gi\cn in column ^6) The percentages obtained 
by Kingsley Davis by estimating births dunng 
1926-30 by the mcfliod of reverse survival and 
ramparmg them with the registered bir^ during 
the period are also shown 


Awn™ TT n Tit " ^ lJ«uuguiany oaa m 
^am U. P , Bihar and West Beng^ show 

dS?,;™ of omission for 

the ”0> '’omde off 

wo msrU The iciy low figure of omission 



for binlis shown for Punjab seems to be of doubt- However, the position appears to be that registrar 

ful significance. Tiic population of Punjab m tionsystemin the Punjab has W'orked fairly effici- 

1951 was less than w'hat it was in 1941 due to cntly.and that the percentages of registration onus- 

migrator} mo\cment on partition. Upto 1947 sion are not high Itisbelievedthatthemachmcry 

the popidation was substantially higher than 1941 broke down durmg partition and for the remam- 

duc to natural growtii It w'as abruptly depleted mgmter-censalpenoditcouldnotcoraeuptothe 

by migration on pamtion The mean popula- oldcffiaenty. However, for the major part of 

tion obtained by taking Ac averse of the registra- the inter-censal period the State liad the benefit 

tion area populations in 1941 and 1951, therefore, of a properly functioning registration system 

understates the population to which the registered The subject of under-registration of births is 

births m tlic decade relate witii the result that the further discussed m paras 12 & 13 in Part 11 of 

birth rate derived therefrom is owr-stated This fte note 

leads to a low figure of omission in births 


Tabls 3 

Hcgistcrcd Birth and Death Rates and Ferecntage Omission 

Kvigslcy 

Davis 

Computed Peretniage Omission C1926-30) 
Registered rate m 1941*50 Perceiiiags 

... „ , .. — , - I- Omission 


Slates 

1 


1921-30 

2 

1931.40 

3 

1941*50 . 

4 

1941*50 

5 

Deaths 

6 

Births 

7 

tn births 

8 

U P 

BR 

34 0 

342 

24 8 

38 6 

39 3 

35 8 

25 4 


DR 

25 fi 

2t 9 

15 5 

27 2 



1 

1 

Bihar 

BR 

34 3 

30 6 

21 9 

39 0 

39 5 

44 6 


D R 

244 

214 

25 I 

26 6 



J. 22 3 

Onssa 


37 3 

35 7 

28 2 

372 

150 

24 a 

1 


D R 

30 8 

28 4 

26 0 

29 9 



J 

West Bengal 

B R 

28 7 

275 

20 y 

35 4 




D R 

a6 t 

20 9 

18 9 

28 6 

33 9 

42 I 

41 6 

Assam 

B R 

27 1 

25 6 

1$ 8 

46 7 


64 0 



D R 

20 8 

172 

n 4 

31 8 

64 1 

456 

Madras . 

B R 

31 9 

34 7 

30 8 

35 1 

96* 


16 I 


D R 

22 I 

223 

20 6 

22 6 

13 7 

Bombay 

B R 

35 9 

37 2 

32 9 

41 0 




D R 

26 7 

23 I 

22 6 

24 9 

9 2« 

19 8 

22 8 

Madhya Pradesh 

B R 

4 t 4 

412 

370 

45 I 


18 0 


D R 

31 8 

31 9 

303 

38 5 

21 3 

7 1 

Punjab 

B R 

40 6 

430 

39 5 

41 2 




D R 

30 4 

263 

23 9 

26 3 

9 I* 

4 1 


Combined Part A States 

B R 

342 

342 

2/ '5 

39 9 

28 1 

31 3 

253 

British 


D R. 

25 *fi 

23*3 

197 

27 4 



(India) 


*By assumption. 
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The percentage omission in births is shown 
to be generally sli^tly higber tban&e omission m 
deaths The overall percentage of 31 3 for 
births for Fart A States is sb^tly higher than 
that brought out by Kingsl^Bavis The relative 
position of the States from the pomt of view of 
registration efficiency shown by the two sets of 
figures m columns (8) and (9) seems to be very 
much the same In U. Bihar, Assam and 
Madhya Pradesh the percentage of omissions 
during 1941-50 are higher than those m 1926-30 
suggesting further detenoranon m registration 
cffiaency It maybeofmteresttomenuonto 
in U. P , a sample enquiry to verify hirths and 
deaths duimg Diwali 1947 to Diwah 1948 showed 
that29 5%ofbirthsand24 3%ofdeatb8escape 
registration In West Bengd the percentage 
omission of 42 i is so high that Aere is little 
room for furher detenoration However, it may 
be pomted out that Ae results based on reverse 
survival method depend on the life used 
Kmgsley Davis himself regard^ the life tables 
used by him for the purpose as imperfect and 
hence small differences in percentages may not 
have much significance 


(80) Subject to the remarks m the con- 
cluding sentence of the last paragraph the csn- 


V 4 girm auQ aeain lams ty t^gsl 

Ijavw, based pnmanly on the reverse survn 
mcino^ may be considered along with the rat 
now obtamed for 1941-50 to see the trends T 

relevant figures are shown below 


Excepting for 1941-50 all the rates shown in 
columns (2), and (6) are taken from Davis’ 
book The roistered rates relate to Part A 
States only llie figures in column are the 
reaprocals of expectations of life at bir& obtained 
from the life table apphcable to the penod mffi- 
tiplied by 1,000 to get rates per thousand life 
t^e data relate to a certain level of mortality 
expenence, which is represented by tiie deatii 
rate given here This is the dea± rate that 
will be shown by a commumty which has attamed 
a stationary condition as r^attis age and sex 
composition and is subjected to the life table 
mortality rates Naturally, this stationary com- 
munity will have births equal to deaths m any 
period of time Such a balance is never ac- 
tually obtained, and, therdfore, the death rate 
obtamed from the expectation of life merely 
reflects the general mi^ty level to which the 
life table conforms The absolute figure of 
death rate does not represent precisely the 
crude deatii rate in the actual population. As 
has been franldy stated by those who prepared 
Indian life tables the necessary ^ta fbr denving 
rates at childhood ages and particularly for m- 
fants are not available ; th^ have to be guessed 
oninsuffiaeut factual data In India infant 
deatiis account for 20 to 25 per cent of total 
deaths and, thertfore, are important in deteimm- 
mg tile precise figure of crude deatii rate m tiie 
onmtry The importance of having a correct 
idea of infant deaths for fixmg the deatii rate m 


Table 4 








I^D 


ISBIS9 


m 




18S1-90 

iSqi-oo 

isoi'io 

19T1.20 

1921-30 

193WO 

1941-50 


48 9 

413 



40 0 

45 8 

444 

34 


42 0 

48 I 

42 6 

37 


43 7 

49 2 

48 6 

37 

34 

49 8 

464 

363 

34 

26 

37*3 

452 

31 2 

34 

23 

31 S 

39 9 

274 

28 

20 

312 


the entire population may be seen from the feet 
tliat according to 1941—50 Indian life table the 
death rate of 27 4 would change to near about 
25 ifthe population over age I ortly be considered 
Thus> from theoretical and practical considera- 
tions It appears that a good correspondence 
bet^^een Ae figure of actual death rate and that 
based on hfe table expectation of hfe may be 
obtained by chance The latter rate serves 
merely as a broad indicator of level of mor- 
tahty. 

(8 i) From the figures given in column fe) 
a substantid lowering in the level of death rate 
durmg die last three decades is evident The 
birth rates in column (2) indicate a lowcnog in 
birth rate also, although the level remains more 
or less the same It further seems clear that 
the comparatively accelerated increases in popu- 
ladoQ recorded by the Censuses during the last 
three decades are due to saving of more hves 
through a substantial fall in death rate without 
corresponding decrease in additions to the po- 
pulation through a fall in birth rate. Compared 
to the decime during the preceding two decade^ 
the lowenng of birth rate m 1941—50 is more 
substantial, while the lowenng in the death 
rate is smkler In the light of the estimates 
of birth and death rates for previous decades 
It IS possible to hold the view that the figures for 
1941—50 may be underestimated A CTincrf 
examination of the data on which the earlier 
estimates have been obtained does not rule out 
the possibility tliat they are overesumated. They 
represent the results of a laudable effort to get 
at the correct position with uosansfectoiy data 
A conservative appreciation of their value may be 
that they succcssMy bring out the levels of 
birth and death rates, although the precise figures 
by themsdves may be out either way by a small 
margm It may be recalled that the estimates 
of birdi and death rates for 1941—50 have 
been obtamed by independent methods and that 
the two rates fit well with the growth rate brought 
out by the Census However, for the sake of 
argument if it be assumed that the true d^ 
rate for 1941—50 is about 30 per nuUc the birdi 
rate would still be about 42 5 per miUe as die 
mean growth rate for the penod is 12 5% 
Thus, compared to the previous two decades 
there is clear evidence for some lowenng in birdi 
rate during 1941—50. 

(8 2) The registered birth and death rates 
bear out the same tr^s as have been indicated 


in the preceding paiagraph However, the re- 
gistered rates are at much lower levels compared 
to those of the estunated rates A comparison 
of the birth rates given in columns (2) and (4) 
of table 4 shows that the percentages of omission 
in birth registration smee 1891 through the 
successive decades were 26, 25, 23, 25 and 30 
The percentage was never as hi^ as it was m 
1941—50. This seems to mdicate a further dete- 
rioration in the registration system durmg the 
1941—50 in India as a whole Certam States show 
a more marked deterioration than others as has 
been shown m para. 7 The percentage omission 
in death registration was 28 m 1911— 20 
28, 26 and 28 m the successive decades If it 
be held that the figures of estunated birth and 
death rates in the previous decades are oversta- 
ted, the figures of percentage omission m the 
various decades would pomt to die system of 
registration havmg fard worst durmg 1941—50 


(8 3) A similar analysis at the State level as 
has been made m respect of All-India m para 
(8 i) could not be made However, a considera- 
non of the registered hirth and death rates m the 
States dunng 1921— 30 and 1931— 40sbownm the 
Table 3 shows that m the various States true 
rates m these two decades would be appreciably 
higher than the correspondmg computed rate for 
1941-50, if an omission m the registranon of 
births and deaths of more or less the same order 
as has been observed for 1941—50 can be 
assumed. The diff^ence is siiffiaently high to 
suggest a small dedme m birth rate and 
appreciable fell m death rate m practically every 
State. 


fe) It may not be mappropriate to conclude 
this note with a passing rrfercnce to the impact of 
dus study on the problem of improving die re- 
gistratioo of bir^ and deaths m India The 
study shows that m certam large States the present 
arrangements have yidded reasonably good re- 
sults m so far as the counts of births and deaths 
are concerned. Till such time as it becomes 
possible to allocate the necessary finances for 
settmg up a proper machineiy for registration 
of births and deaths it seems practicable to achieve 
much better results from the eiasting macbmery 
than axe fceitgt obtained in several States, if only 
the vanous cogs m the wheel are properly geared 
up. 
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ANmXUREII 
PART II 

Birth rates derived from infants enumerated 


S O far the subiect of birth rates has been 
discussedat the State level However, there is 
a distinct interest in the consideration of the 
subject at the level of lower units such as distnct 
A very simple method, w^di is discussed m this 
part, is available for tacl^g this aspect of die 
subject with the help of Census data The us^ 
fullness of the method is limited In as much as it 
yields results only in respect of the year precedmg 
the Census However, the actual study reveals 
several interesting features relaang to Infant 
enumeration ID censuses and birth registratios 
m India Apart from this, the adaptation of die 
method to the Indian data has a methodologidi 
interest of its own. 


2 Giorgio Mortara in the pamphlet on 
‘^Methods of Using Census Stacstics for the Cal> 
culaaon of Life Tables and other Demographic 
Measures” issued by the Umtcd Nations Orga- 
nisatioa has given an approximate relaaonstup 
between the number of infants enumerated at a 
Census, the births m the preceding 12 months 
and the infant mortality rate as calculated m the 
usual manner by dividing infant deaths in a year 
by die number of live births m the year This re- 
lationship is based onacertainraao drst observed 
byW L^swidir^erence to Belgium data m his 
classical work “Abhandlungcn Zur Theone der 
Bevolkerungs and Moralstatistik” Qena, Fisher 
1903) He found that of the infant deafts from 
amongst birAs in say, a calendar year 2/3 occuir^ 
in (alendar year of birth and the balance in 
the following year This relationship is not 
precise, but in Ae absence of more accurate data 
may serve as a usefiil hypothesis for certam m- 
vesugauon Lexis was of the opinion that ^ 
approximate result may be observed in allcountries 
but an extensive investigation into the matter 
with reference to the data of other countries 
seems to show that the ratio 2/3 is more appro- 
priate for populations with infant mortality rates 
between 100 to 200 per 1,000 hve births When 
the infant mortality rate becomes very low, this 
ratio may l^ve a higher value For instance, 
USA the ratio wowd be 5/6 according to I 939 " 
41 experience and perhaps 5 should have an even 
higher value for 1949-5 1 when the infant mortali^ 
rate was reduced to 30 per 1,000 hve births, ii 


the Western Countries where infant mortahQr has 
been very much reduced the reduction has been 
mainly in the mortality 10 the later penod of mfont 
life. Thus, m such countries deaths m the early 
infant period account for a large proportion of 
total infant deaths than tiiey do m countries with 
higher infant mortahty, there deaths in the later 
period of infant life are still substantially high. 
This explains why the 2/3 ratio should be (Ranged 
to a lugher value m countries with low 
infantile mortality rates. 


3 Giorgio Mortara kmdly furnished details 
as to how this 2/3 rauo was vanfied from the data 
relatmg to other countnes In para, 5 below the 
results obtained by similar method with the 
Indian data are gwen The derivation of the 
ratio was strai^t forward m the case of 
Belgium data as informauon on Infant deaths 
was available by months of age at death 
classified by calendar year of birtb In Indie, 
infant deaths m a calendar year are pubhshed'for 
each State only by the penod of life w , below 
I week to I month, i month to 6 months and 
6 months to a -year, and births are available by 
the month of occurrence To detenmne in^t 
deaths m a calendar year from amongst the birth 
oftbe year, It IS necessary to fix tile breakdown of 
the deaths recorded under the age groups by 
mootii of age In consultation wjitii Dr Pandit, 
tiie Matcrmty and Child Welfere Adviser to the 
Government of India, it is considered reasonable to 
sub-divide the deaths recorded in the age period of 
one month to 6 months as 25%in tiie second montii 
of lif^2i%mthe third month, 18% each in the 
fourth, fifth and sixth months Similarly of the 
deaths in the age period 5 months to i year, I5%are 
ascribed to each of the seventh, eightii, ninfli and 
tenfo months, and 20% to each of tiie eleventh 
and the twelfth months The considered view 
IS that in Inia mortality in tiie elcventii and 

the twelto months is comparatively higher than 

tiiat in tiie immediately preceding months Simi- 
larly, 40% of the deatiis recorded between ist 
week and i montii are taken to have occurred in 
Ae second week, 30% id the 3rd week, and the 
rest 30% m the 4th week These proporucjns 
detennme the mortality experience in the rdc- 
vant period of infant life For instance, the mor- 
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tsli^ rate in the period ^eeks of life is o 

of t&e infant morteili^ rate where is fte ratio 
of infants deaths recorded for fte period of fife 
I week to i month to the total infant dea^s in the 
calendar year. 


4 The number of monthly births molriplied 
by tile infant mortally rate ^vcs the number of 
dcatla to be expected amnnp them To 


^ „^th, ejected number should be 

mufaphed by certain factors which are detw- 
mined as follows. Let in a specified period s^ 
a calendar year the proportion of infant deaths 
that occinred withm i week of life be qj, that 
between i week to i month he q*, i month to 6 
months he qi and 6 months to I year be q| For 
India as a whole, corering all the major States, 
the actually ohsef^ values during 1947*49 were 
^ 2i2, qj eo 30fi and qisso 241. 

For individual States the obsffved valnes varied 
coosidetdly roimd tee Jgms, Now in the 
calendar yia of birth those bom in January arc 
closed to the ririt of infant dejtii peculiar to 


of SB Tie exceptioa comes to o.iq, of the 
totsi utet mottity Tto; of the infant deaths 
amongthejttusiy births, aprepottionfj-o la.) 

occun in the same calendar year. Similmiy 
in tte calendar year of birth Fehraaiy bom ate 
raposed to the nalc of mfint death peculiar to all 

the twTO monlh and hat die mortality of the 
eleventh month This esopdon mearo o.sq, 

nnrfolrfw ow. J », 


among Fcb- 


daryear ofi^:^ 


s iQ the calen- 


Mont/j 


Factor 


March 
April 
May . 
June 

U) . 

August 

Sqitcmber 

October 

November 

December 


(i-o iqO 

("-0 3q0 

(t-o 4gqJ 
(1-0 62 q^) 
(l-oyyqj 

C'-o 9aq,) 
(t-qi-o osq,) 
fi-qi-o nyqj 

(/-^i-o qyqj) 

(i-Tf-o 6sqJ 
(t-qi-o 8gqj 
(%+o 4S9i) 


The capression for December neeJs a kilc 
fotthet explanation. The month consists of 
4 1/2 weeks. It will not be incorrect to assume a 
umfotm distnbuBMi of htths oicr the month, 
so that we can take 2/9 of the birth in the month 
to have occutted cvety week. Dunns the 
calendar year, the births in the first week which 
on the 31^16 may be taken tohave occuted on the 
midweek day ate imposed to tire mortality of the 
1st month of life Thus, of the total bfant deaths 
in tec 2/9 births in December a proportion 
(qi+qj) occur dunng the calendar year The 
nest 2/9 births that occur in the second week 
eiqieiicncc the mortality of the first ihtcewccks 
and hence the factor of proportion for the births of 
secondweekis q,+7q) Similarly, for the births 
rf the thud week, It IS q,+ qq, and for those of 
Iheqth week ins q,. Regarding l/pih births 
during die last half week, it is considered that they 
will mqiencncc3/4 of the mortahty of the ist week 
andhencethcproportionis3/4qi Addingthcse 
proportions, we get the factor of porportion to be 
apphed to the birtha tn December to be; 


^2/9((U+q,)+2/9(q,+ 

2/9%+l/9x!qj=35/3li 

(approx) 


(qi+.49j+ 

qt+4 qs=qi+,45qj 


5 The taints of qj, q,, q„ q, octe lAren ftom 
toe recorded statistics of infant deaths during 
1947*1949 for each of the major States for each 
st?te for the period 1947*49 the number of infant 
deaths during the Gaidar year of birth from 
the births in the year was calculated by 
^lymg the factors giwng m para 3 above. The 
of this number of deaths to the total infant 
^ihs recorded during ftc period 1947-49 was 
The results arc given m col (3) 
of ibe following table 


Twui 



In/aitt 

Merle!- 

Petceni^e nzfifl 


tfy Tate 

as 

Slate 

per that- 


imi 

kiti doptd 

I 

2 

3- 4 




Tagle r 

Column 4 shop the ratio that was adopted 
in tlic calaiiatinns described below, These 
results generally conform to t^ic um\crsal ob^- 
vation oteept to tlic extent that higher values of 
the ntio do not go unit the lower values of infant 
mortabtv rate unlike wliat lias been stated in para 
r. It may be oliscrvcd that the t'nluc of the 
ratio depends on the distribution of infant deaths 
by monUis of age. In tlic Western countries 
tlic reduction in infant mortality is tlic result of 
active public health and medical activiucs, which 
Imvc largely resulted In redudng infant deaths in 
the later periods of mfanq’. "niis results in the 
infant deaths being concentrated more in the ear- 
lier portion of life. In India, the impact of hy- 
gienic and medical activities is not so effective 
in controlling infant mortality. The distribu- 
tion of infant deaths by ^ months of a^ is deter- 
mined more by the peculiar conditions in a State 
Tilts ma> possibly explain the irregular variation 
of the ratio with reference to the level of infant 
monahtj'. 

6. Suppose in a State there were b births in 
the 12 montlis preceding a Census, There will 
be b X r X I deaths among them by the Census 
lime. Here, r is the ratio 2/3 or 7/10 or 3/4 as 
obtained in Table I and I is the infant mortality 
nie as recorded in tlic preceding year. Thus, B 
the number of infants enumerate at the Census 
is related to be as follows.— 

E-b(i-rl) (I) 

There arc three variables E, b, I in equation 
(i) If two arc known, the third can be calculated. 
Rdjing on the accuracy of E as pven by the 
Census and of I as registered, we can get a good 
estimate of b As the total population is known 
correctly from the Census, the birth rate thus 
obtained for the year preceding Census should be 
fairly reliable. It was primanly with an idea 
to obtain some estimates of birth rates m the year 
preceding the Censuses that data by distncts 
giving the number of births registered mthc 12 
mon^s preceding the Census date, recorded infant 
mortally rate during the preceding year and the 
infants enumerated were collected mom the States 
for the last four Censuses It is well known that 
in Eidia none of £, r and 1 is known absolutely 
correctly. As is obvious, the reliabiliy of the cal- 
culated rates depencls on the accuracy with 
'^ch £, r, and I are available. As regards the 
last , It does not appear that it need be known with 
peifea accuray, as the final effect on the accuracy 
of b due to an approxunanon in I is not very sub- 
tantial The value of I for the vanous parts of 


Eidiamay broadly be taken to be lying between 
too and 200 per 1,000 Jive births. The estimated 
birtlis by takingI=o.i comeouttobeonly nearly 
7 %lou'crthanthcestimatebasedonI=!=o 2,takii^ 
rss2/3 in each case Infant mortality rate is^a ratio 
of infant deaAs to births, both of which are 
subject to omissions in registration though by 
varying degrees. As is shown in the next 
paragraph, the true rate can at the most be double 
of the recorded rate, 

7. Let the birth registration effideny as 
suggested by the proportion of re^tered births 
to the actual births be p and a simil^ infant death 
rt^radon cfiicicncy represented by lie pro- 
portion of registerd in^t death to the actual 
infant deaths be q. Obviously, each of p and q 
IS less than I Further, let B and D be regis- 
tered births and infant deaths m a year and b and 
d be their true vdues. 

Then, B=pd and D=qd. 

Observed infant 

mortality rate "'B p 

Where 1 is the true infant mortality rate, 

lx is well known that circumstances which 
lead to the omissionofbirths&ombemgregis- 
tered arc stronger for ^e omission ^infant death 
from being registered Thus, p is greater than q 
From relation (1) , it then becomes obvious that 
die true infant mortahty rate i is higher than the 
observed value I Let the true rete of infant 
mortahty be K times the observed rate. The 
ratio K IS given by the relative proportions of 
birdis and infant death registrations. 

The foOowing table shows for the vanous 
values of K, the permissible percentage omission 
in infant death r^tradon against the different 
levels of birth r^istration efficient:— 


Permtagt Upptrkmt<ifperceatags omsHon 
omfsstm m infant deaths when 

births — 

p K°s/4K«3/2KBa K«a4 


08 

20 

36 

47 

60 

73 

80 

0 6 

40 

51 

60 

70 

80 

85 

0 5 

50 

60 

67 

75 

83 

87 

04 

6 d 

68 

73 

30 

87 

90 

0 2 

80 

84 

87 

90 

93 

95 


Objccbvely, there seems to be no evidence for 
fixing K but from the above hmits, it seems 
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reasonable to take that the true infant mortality 
rate IS at most tmce the registered rate, it may 
well be less 


8 Thereis bttledoubtfhatthetraeTOlueofr 
is near about 2/3 The calculations made above 
show that It may be 7/10 or 3/4 in some cases. 
The effect on the estnnate oth for the variation in 
thevaIueoftfiom2/3to3l4isveiysinall How- 
ever, It is qmte possible that the uncertainty in 
the value of r combined with that at 
the value of I may substantially affect the estimate 
of b _ The following triile shows the magnitude 
of tins tfect when r is taken as 2/3, 7/10 and 3/4 
m combination with the values of I tlien at the 
true levels of 80,160, 250 per 1,000 live births, 
whidi cover the range likely to be met in India 
The figures given below show the percentage 
by wmch the estimated births come out to be 
higher than the number obtained by taking 
t= 2/3 and I =80 


Infimt mot- 

tsitgrale t=a|3 1=7/10 1=3/4 


80 

160 

250 


60 

II 4 


03 

66 

145 
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16 ( 


V rramineaiscussionsintheprecedingpt 
graphs It is seen that a cousideiable amouni 
uncettainiy m the value of I & r can be toiera 
and yet a fauly good estnnate of births may 
obtained However, the rehabihw of E dire 
affects the reliabihty of the estimated hirrSe 


same estat As wil'be seen in the folier 
paraphs the mimhet of ufints enumei 
“ me past Censuses appears to be inconsi 

mthsmeotheravailable endence Thisai 
rehabihty of the esnmated births ded 
™ the above relationship The numbs 
1951 Census IS gen, 
fflCTC consistent and a this respect tins C 

to be an improvement ova those : 



Table 2 


Normally, infants enumerated should be less 
than the revered birtte and so the ratio shown 
m column 6 would be less than iro Instances, 
where the ratio is substantially above loo, give 
s clear proof of a considerable under-rcgistrauon 
of It docs not appear probable that the 
infants in a State could be enumemted materially 
in estcess of the r^ survivors of births during 
preceding 12 months, for the important factor 
which can legate the enumeration figure is only 
net gam due to immigration of infants In all 

probablity there is an under and not over enumcra- 
non From general considerations It does not 
appear probable that there is any substantial 
migration of infants at the States level Thus 
there appears to be little reason to believe that 
tnumerated figure is in any way inflated, if ^ 
thing, It m^ well be understate due to on^ioa 
of i^ants from bring recorded m the Census 
Hie latter is a more true of the I n dia n Censuses. 
It tiierefor^ appears that the extent of omission 
in registration brou^t out in cases where the 
ratio js above 100 may w^ be taken as an esti- 
mate on the lower side of under-registration of 
births in the relevant year. This would be so 
for another reason The other factors besides 
E whidi are likely to affem the estimated births 
from equation(i) are the values of r & I As 
would be dear from the explanations given in the 
preceding paragraphs the probable variation in r 
does not affect 4 e results matcririly If an)'ihing, 
ffic registered ^’alue of I, which is adopted in the 
calculations, is an under-estimate. Tfaecombmed 
e&ctistIwtthee3cpression(i-rI) is overstated with 
the consequent re^t that the number of births 
from equation (i) is under estimated Now the 
mdividual instances where infe n t$ enumerated 
exceed the register births may be conadered 


As^ data conastently show in coL 6 a ratio 
acceding 100 In 1951 this ratio shows an 
abrupt mcrease over the levd m the 
P^dmg cfflsal years. Column (5) of the 
of r^ered births to esti- 
^ed births The diffiaence of the ratio from 


the 


^ Hius. in Assam the S 7^5- 


TOCO ^540 respecavdy but in 

the sudden JltOKK little doubt about 

seem tft figures would 

tate Works out to 37 per mfllp 



as agaiost 14 per miUe registered in 1950. The 
estimated birft rate comes to 34, 39 and 33 per 
miUem 1920, 1930 2iidi94orespectiveIy, Tiiese 
estimated birthrates are M'ly consistent and 
may, therefore, be taken to indicate the true levd 
of the birth rate. 

Considermg other mstances tvhere the ratio 
in coL 6 exceeds 100, it is seen that a similar 
position is revealed by the data for 1950 rdatmg 
to Bihar. The under'registration of b^s appears 
to be of the order of 65%. The estimated birth 
rate in 1950 comes to 50 per miUe as against iS per 
miUe r^ered. The figure obtamed for this 
one year does not seem to reflect the level of true 
birth rate in Bihar. Delhi shows a deficiency 
of42%intheregistrationof bmthsmipio The 
estimated biitii rate in 1950 is 55 per mille as 
against 32 per miUe regist^ 

Madhya Pradesh shows a deficiency of 16% 
m the regstratioa of births in 1950 . The esti- 
mated bi^ rate m 1950 comes to be 39 per nuile 
as against 33 per miUe re^stered In the Punjab 
tboi# the rauo in column (6) is less than 100, 
column 5 shows a deficit of 4% , giving an esti- 
mated birth rate of 40 per mille in 1950 as agiunst 
38 per mille register This is commented 
upon in the next paragraph In UP. the defi- 
ciency m the rcgikration of births m 1950 was 
by 42% . The estimated birth rate in 1950 
worl^ out to 36 per mille as against 21 per mille 
registered. West Bengal shows a dddency of 
32 % m the x^istration of births m 1950 and 
thus the estimate birth rate comes to 27 per miUe 
as against 18 per mille roistered. The estimated 
birth rate comes out to be much lower than in the 
other cases cited above The rauo for 1931 also 
is above 100 and the defiaency in the registration 
of birth rate comes to 23% From the above it 
appears that in respect ^ 1950 there is evidence 

high d^e of under-i^istratioa in Assam, 
Bihar, TJ P , Delhi and West Bengal. It is also 
shown that the true birth rate in 1950 in most 
of the States was near about 35 to 40 per miUe 
with the possible exception erf West Bengal It 

therefore, clear that the low registerdbuth 
rate noticed m the recent years is mainly due to 
a serious under-registration of births. 

There are a few mstances where the ratio in 
column (6) is below 100 but column (5) shows a 
deficient registration Madras m 1921 shows 
a defiaency of 6.5% in r^istration. ^ 
U.P. tiiere is an ei’idence of a small under 
r^istranon of births by 0.4% in 1931. The 


Punjab data in 1931 and 1921 show a deScience 
of4% and 10% respectively West Bengal data for 
1921 shows imder-registrationby 10% InOnssa 
an/inder-r^istiation of 5.6% in 1941 is shown 
In all otiier mstances the infants enumerated 
are so much short of the tiered births that the 
estimated births based on the enumeration figure 
come out to be lower than the registered births. 
This feet is reflected in the ratio in column 5 
commg out to be above 100 This feet clearly 
points to the under-enumefation of infants at tiie 
Censuses Leavmg out Assam, practically all 
the past Censuses m the various States give 
evidence of under-enumeration of infants Only 
1951 Census data except those for Madras do not 
give evidence of under-enumeratioa accordmg to 
the method adopted here 

With the hdp of relationship (i) ^ven in para 
6, it IS easy to see that the ratio m cloumn 5 is 
T^y the laao of registered births to in^ts 
enumerated multiplied by the factor (i-rl) The 
fector is very nearly i If the registration of 
bir^ be femly good but infant enumeration 
be comparatively mudi worse the ratio 10 cloumn 
5 would come out to be above 100 This pro- 
bably explains the higher value of the lauo m 
1951 Census m the case of Madras In para (13) 
some evidence is produced to show the poorin^t 
enumeration m Madras in 1951 In 1951 Census 
ratio 18 very much below hundred in &e case of 
Assam, Bihar, Delhi, UP. and West Bengal, 
probably because in^t enumeiatioa effiaency 
IS comparatively better than the birth registration 
^dency. For the same reason, it is possible 
that the small defiaency m birth regulation 
brou^t out for some States may m part be due to 
the under-enumeratiOD of in^ts and not due 
entirely to better registration The estimated 
birth rates as obtamed here generally do not 
appear to be unreasonable when compared with 
the cstunates for 1941-50 obtamed m Pan i. This 
IS discussed m para (6. 1) there. 

II From the above discussion 11 appears 
that the Census enumeration of mfents m 1951 
IS suffidcntly reliable fiar the applicability of 
equanonCi) feom which a fairly reasonable 
estimate of birth rate m 1950 can be obtained. 

Although the results based on a study of the 
data for one year may lack Ac authentidty of 
those based on the data for a number of 5'ears, 
the rmio of registered bi^ to the esamated 
births may be used to assess the completracfs 
of registration in the \anous districts m a Stare 
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Homer, itmaybebomeinniindthat thenum- 
berofinfints enumerated in a distnct is libel; to 
be a&cted a bide more by migranon than in the 
case when State is taken as a whole. The 
following table showsthepercentage omission in 
birth registtanon, and die repsteted and the 
estimated birth rates m 1950 The birth 
lates have been calculated on the censal 
populanon projeaed bach by 6 months to accord 
with the midpomt of the year for which births are 
taken 


Tjbu 3 


In the above table percentage omission and 
estimated birth rate have not been given where 
the rostered births exceed the estimated births 
The value of I based on registtation data is, if 
at all, an underestimate As has already been 
seen m para 8, tins would lead to shght under 
estimation of binhs, but it seems unlikely that 
tcgistcied births will exceed the estimated 
births merely on this account If the excess 
15 substantial, it is mote hkely to be due 
to the under-euumeiation ofin^ts In cases 
where a positive percentage omission is obtained 
It IS not unlikely that there mav be some under- 
enumetauon of infants as wi, and this would 
lad to a sull higher percentage omission 
Thac_ remarks shall be kept in mind in the 
following discussion. 


12 The above table brings out the 1 
State of ti^isttanonm every district in Asi 
riven in Cachar, where percentage omission ii 
least, one third of the births aape legistiai 
Kamnip and Nowgongseem to have the v 
reastiation — j o i. 


-o — -““u Briiouswiicuu, uanHag and Sibsaj 
have a v^ high true birthrate. W birth r 

in other distncts are generally above 30 per mJ 
Sumlarsecmstobethe cases in Bih^whi 
^trauonisshown 10 be as bad as in Assa 
« seems to be p^cularly poor in the d 
ttcts of Saian, Saharsa, Puinea, Moneh 

and Palamau seem to have ab 

. .5® ^^ents, but even here nea 
oofi third fifths hittfiQ . 


—^tiSn^rthetfm^^; 

WandBSkpmm“be^4^t 
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In Madhiu Pradesh the percentage omission 
of births seems to be low in most of the dis- 
tricts. Only m Sagar, Manila, BetuI, Bala- 
ghat and Wsrdha the omission is substantial and 
over one third of the births arc not registered 
The omission seems to be particularly low in 
Nimar, Chanda and Amraoti. In Akola and 
Veotmal, it is hkely that a substantial number 
of infants may have escaped enumeration, which 
will probably c.vplain why registered births 
exceed estimated births In every district the 
level of birth rate is round about 40 per mille. 
In Punjab there is a subsianual omission in the 
registration of births in the districts of Kamal 
but in bar, Rohtak, Gurgaon, and Ambala 
It is considerably low. In Hoshiaipur it is fairly 
jow. In other districts the enumeration of 
infants appeals to have been defective, which 
seems to be the reason why repstered births 
exceed estimated births Tiiis explains the low 
overall omission in birth registration for the 
Sme as a whole, although in the individual 
districts where it is possible to have some deal 
of unde>tegistiation it is not so low. Hi Punjab 
where^ the estimated birth rate can be calcu- 
lated, it is wellabovegopermille. Inthe remain- 
ing distncts the registered birth rate is generally 
between 35 and 40 per miBt 


_ 13 IntheUP.thereisawideiangeofomiss- 
mnmtegisnation. The distncts of Allahabad, 
Jaunpni, Panapgarh, Bahraich, Unao and Khcn 
Me me vyoist but Etah, Faizabad, Gonda and 
Barabauki show omission from r^istration of 
^ 3J>% of buths Almora and Gathwri are 
™ V percentage omis- 

sion, but this may be due more to defective entimer- 
™n of infants intbesehilly districts rather than 
one to better registtanon Otherwise, practically 
5° “tatiin shows omission by less than 20% 
Barring Balha, Gorakhpur, Deona and Aramgarh 
^cncally all the districts have estimated birth 
ttnftv!z.?!°'‘ 3° per mille. A good ptopor- 
tales above 40 per mdle. Here, 
U-TS “ of interest to mention that in UF a 
. p*' enquiry into the extent of under registra- 
conducted The 
Diyct Medical OfScersofHealth were asked to 
forthepenod DiwaE 

toct and of these at last fom villages 
wm reqnir^ to be coveted by a honse-to- 
Th' of the 

the No 4 of toe 

toe Indian Medical Gazette, page itiy-iyr 



(April 1952). The percentage oimssion of births 
obtained in the enquiry are shown in the extra 
column in the case of U.P. in Table 3 . Tihe enquiry 
covered rural areas only, but as over 85% of the 
population m the State hves in vilteges, the 
results of the enquiry may well be taken to reflect 
the conditions of lustration in the m^vidual 
districts, provided the statistical considerations 
were kept in view m the selection of the village 
and the conduct of the enquiry, It does not 
appear that the sample size is adequate for drawing 
lienees at the district level However, it 
does not seem to be necessary to go mto these 
considerations, when the object is to trace broad 
similarities m the results of this enquiry and the 
percentage omissions arrived at from the census 
data The first pomt of interest is that omissions 
to the extent of 60% and 70% determined from 
the Census data were also obtained in the ^quiry. 
The enquiry brings out a defiaency of 30% for 
the whole of the State, whereas the figure given 
by the calculations &om the Census data is 42%. 
Tlie Distncts which show an exceptionally high 
percentage omission are Allahabad, Unao 'and 
Kherim the sample enquiry also ^ the enquiry 
of 40 distncts surveyed 19 distncts showed omiss- 
ions of 30% or more and 18 of these have a high 
percentage omission according to the census data 
also In 6 distncts the percentage omissior^ 
are below 30% by both the methods. In the 
remauung 16 the percent^ omission by one 
method is above 30% but below 30% by the other 
method, Conriderw on the whole, it may be 
said that the picture of unde^^^st^ation brought 
out by the calculations from the Census data does 
not seem to be matenally different from that shown 
by the survey. 

In West Bengal the omission is parocularly 
high m the districts of Burdwan, Baokure, Howr- 
ah, 24 parganas It is low in Birbhum, Jalpaigim 
and Darjeeling The estimated birtii rates in 
every district work out to be well above 20 per imlle 
and are gener^y between 25 to 30 per mille 
The data for Onssa are available ^y for three 
distncts TTiw Cuttadt and Pun sh^ r^^^ 
tered birth m excess of the estimated bir^s-pro- 
bably due to under-enumeration of infants. 
Only Balasore shows a small defidency. The 
birtii rate m the d^cts m Onssa in 1950 seems 
to be near 30 per mille 

Madras is the only State ^ch generally 
shows &e estimated births to be lower than the 
registered births. TTie following table shows the 
number of infants enumerated in 1951 census and 


tiie number of births roistered in the preceding 
twelve months m some of the distncts — 



Itffanu 

Registered 

BrlJis 

East Godavan 

16,030 

57,801 

West Godavan 

r 4]420 

44.033 

Madras 

34,300 

52,587 

NoitiiArcot 

72,880 

92,303 

Counbatore . 

• 77,370 

94.617 

Tanjore 

60,580 

80,224 

Tuundveli 

58,roo 

vm 

Malabar . 

. i2r,i8o 

250,167 

SoutiiKanaia . 

50,540 

60,604 


It is true that infants enumerated should be less 
than the' registered births but not by so much 
as these figures show The dispanty m tiie 
figures for East and West Godavari is so glanng 
^ no comments are needed Taking the case 
of the Coimbatore which shows the nearest figures, 
calcuIatiDQS indicate that the infant mortahty 
rate should be 260 per thousand in order that the 
number of infants enumerated m^ be the survi- 
vors of the registered births If undcr-regis- 
tration is also to be allowed for, infant mortah^ 
rate should be considerably lugher Accordmg 
to the registration records the infant mortahty 
latein the district was 114 only It does not seem 
likely that the registered infant mortality rote is 
80 grossly deficient Cooslderedsiimlarlyitseems 
&ere was under-enumeration of infants m most 
of the districts. Even in distncts where the per- 
cQitage omission is positive, it is low exc^t m 
Cbittoor and Nilgins In the orcumstances, the 
method is not appropnate and it is difficult to 
draw any rehable inference about the true level 
of birth rates m the State 

14 From the above remarks it appears that in 
states like Assam and Bibar registration 15 particu- 
lariy bad, while m UP and West Bengal it is 
comparatively better though still bad enough 
In ^e major portion of Madhya Pradesh and 
Punjab, it is not very unsatisfactory By the 
method adopted, it is not possible to draw any 
reliable inference about the state of registration 
in Madras The data relating to Onssa are insuffi- 
ciait and those relating to Bombay arenot available. 
As regards birth rate, it seems to be clearly esta- 
blished that where the registered rate is low, the 
percentage omission is high This shows that 
tiic bwer birthrate which is being shown in the 
recent years by the r^istration data is due more 
to undcr-r^stration than to any substantial 
reduction of births in the counti)*. 
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TaB1S2 


State 

Cems 

year 

Infants 

Enumerated 

Regatered Estitnated 
Btrtks Btrdis 

Ratio 

m4) 

Ratio 

(2)lb) 

I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

I Assam . 

. . . X 9 SI 

1941 
1931 
1921 

269840 

1935CO 

186&44 

134858 

110138 

158155 

140S49 

122404 

290370 

213200 

212082 

154795 

37 9 

73 2 
663 

79 1 

2450 
123 9 
132 9 
110 2 

2 Bihar 

. . . - 1951 
1941 

1895918 

706800 

705243 

1006005 

2008387 

770438 

130 6 

268 S 
703 

3 Delhi 

. 1951 
1941 
1931 

1921 

lilt 

54412 

33859 

24654 

19733 

93880 

23329 

2316s 

58 0 

1451 
106 4 

1607 
61 1 
81 5 
87 3 


4 Msdns 


1951 1^0190 
1941 X140700 
1931 

1921 9^9 


1538540 1408349 
1564198 1292724 
1463902 1308681 
1023656 1094972 


109 2 83 2 
122 5 72 0 
in 9 77 8 
93 5 94 7 


5 M 8 uh) 27 ndnh . 


1951 

m 

1931 

1921 


6215S6 

'604649 

720429 

839 

408529 

627946 

485304 

129 4 

542593 

664217 

653254 

loi 7 

388252 

544081 

47D2I0 

1159 


102 8 
651 

81 7 
712 


6 Pofl|3b 


1951 

442870 

479429 

4987^ 

96 I 

194 t 

362200 

522404 

420478 

124 2 

1931 

394957 

437486 

455177 

96; 

1521 

381492 

402369 

444319 

90 6 


Uitt’ PnJejh 


1951 

2056050 

1295505 

2219158 

584 

158 7 

1941 

1371700 

1680595 

1514853 

no 9 

Si 6 

1931 

1497178 

1693173 

170075S 

99 6 

S8 4 

1921 

1388700 

1662192 

1642848 

loi 2 

835 


8 


9 Orm 


1931 

591474 

440860 

650666 

678 

1342 

1941 

565250 

657603 

632059 

104 0 

86 0 

mi 

561962 

517339 

675600 

766 

112 5 

1921 

510061 

544372 

603406 

90 2 

937 

1951 

10^300 

132448 

117104 

II3 1' 

79 5 

1941 

153800 

165961 

175832 

94-4 

92.7 





Tabu 3 



Regts- 

Eitt’ 


tend 

mated 


Birth 

Biuh 

0^ State 

%Omsstm Rote 

Rato 


I Assion . 

62 I 

14 I 

372 

I. Cachar 

33 3 

19 8 

297 

2 Goalpara 

59 9 

22 2 

304 

3 I^mrup 

. 870 

44 

338 

4 Datnng 

596 

192 

47 4 

5 Nowgong . 

74 3 

99 

384 

6 Stbsagar « 

55 a 

21 9 

490 

7 Lakhitnput . 

. 563 

14 0 

320 

ir Bihar 

649 

175 

49 9 

I Sana . . 

770 

158 

69 0 

2 Champanin 4 

505 

20 4 

41 2 

3 MuzafToipuE 

530 

21 6 

45 9 

4 Daibhanga . 

65 s 

20 4 

59 1 

S North MonghjT 

6 d 3 

16 7 

49 5 

6 Saharsa 

785 

114 

53 0 

7. Pniaa 

. 851 

10 I 

68 2 

8 Patna 

675 

16 4 

505 

9 Goya . . 

49 1 

258 

507 

10 Sbahabad 

45 7 

24 8 

458 

11 South Mooghyr 

720 

Id 7 

574 

12 Bbagalirax . 

23 Hazanhagh . 

• 77 7 

75 I 

13 5 
12 6 

dod 

505 

14. Randu 

«i 8 

16 4 

43 0 

15 Punilia 

. 32 0 

Id? 

24 d 

lo Dhanbad 

• 404 

17 1 

28 8 

17 Falamsn 

324 

22 6 

33 S 

18 Singhbhum 

• 47 7 

12 2 

23 3 

19 Santhal Faiganas . 

79 4 

9 7 

470 

in. DeVn 

. 42 0 

312 

538 

IV. Madhya Pradesh] • 

16 I 

33 5 

39.9 

I. Sagar 

47-7 

32 5 

429 

2 Jabalpur . 

. 26 0 

35 9 

48.5 

3 Hosbangabad . 

18.4 

34 I 

41 8 

4 Nimar 

3 4 

41 1 

42 d 

5 Mcndla . 

34 

27 7 

424 

6 Betul 

. 36 0 

25 I 

393 

7 Chhindwara 

12 0 

33 3 

37 9 

8 Bilaspur 

20 2 

28 g 

3 d 2 

9 Raipur 

11 0 

34 4 

38 7 
40 8 

10 Durg 

. 84 

37 3 

II, C 3 ianda 

4 3 

35 9 

37 5 

12 Bhandan • 

7 5 

37 3 

40 3 

13 Balaghat • 

358 

30 6 

47 ® 

14 Waidba 

32 g 

26 0 

38 8 

15 Nagpur . . 

13 1 

324 

373 

16 AnuOTati 

0 1 

36 6 

367 

17 Akola 


37 2 


18 Buldana . 

. 15 6 

39 3 

4 fi 6 

19 Yeotmal . 


3d 5 



i}u{nrr attd State 

Regts^ 

tend 

Birth 

%Omsstm Rate 

Estf 

mated 

Birth 

Rate 

V ftnyai 

3 9 

37 9 

39 5 

I Hissar 

12 3 

41 I 

46 9 

2 Rohtak 

• 147 

42 I 

49 3 

3 GutgaoQ 

13 d 

38 2 

44 2 

4 Kamal 

25 I 

365 

48 7 

5 Ambola 

. 14 8 

38 8 

44 9 

6 Simla 


30 9 


7 Kan^ 


33 I 


8 Hoshiarpur 

59 

39 4 

41 8 

9 JuUuodur 


39 8 


10 Ludhiana . 


37 d 


ji Feiozepur . 


372 


12 Amntsar 


3d 2 


13 Guidospui 


348 



% Ormsaon 

Regu- 

Estt- 



tered 

mated 


From eems From Bsrih 

Birth 

Dtstnci and State 

data ettimry Rale 

Rate 


VI UP 

41 d 


21 0 

35 9 

I DehraDun 

242 

13 3 

20 7 

27*4 

2 Sahamput 

387 

40 

285 

465 

3 Muzaffiinagar 

338 

58 

23 d 

35 d 

4. Meerut 

3 d 5 

JO 5 

2d.O 

41 0 

5 Bulandshahr 

310 

294 

43.7 

d Aligarh 

48 2 

38 2 

21 0 

405 

7 Mathuia 

40 0 

38 0 

24 9 

41 5 

8 Agra 

302 

39 0 

29 0 

41 0 

9 Mampun 

468 

23 9 

22 6 

425 

10 Htab 

53 0 

21 0 

23 d 

501 

II BaieiU; 

31.0 


23 d 

34 i 

12 Bijnoie 

292 


25 s 

36 0 

13 Budaun 

350 

22 5 

29.0 

44 d 

14 Moiadabad 

320 

83 

303 

44 8 

15 Sbahiabanpur 

10 Filibmt 

43 I 
287 

39 5 
53 

20 0 
22.7 

352 

31 9 

17 FanikbabBd 

46 4 

25 5 

20 9 

39 I 

18. Btawab 

40 I 

34 7 

25 6 

42 8 

19 Kanpur 

64 5 


20.1 

37 5 

20 Fatepur 

41 2 

320 

23 7 

40 3 

21 Allahabad 

70 2 

59 9 

II .2 

37 7 

22 Jbansi . . 

43 2 

10 0 

24 1 

42 5 

23 jalauD 

253 

14 2 

285 

38 I 

24 Hanurpur 

387 

id 7 

24 6 

40 I 

25. Banda 

43.2 

13 3 

22 2 

39 I 

26 Banaias 

4 S 9 


26 2 

48 3 

11 

263 
59 I 

50 6 

54 9 

22 0 

13 d 

299 

33 2 

39 Gbazipur 

25 5 

19 7 

253 

340 

30 Baiba 

47.1 

id 3 

13 d 

256 

31 Gotakbpur 

15-3 

20 s 

21 9 

258 

$2 Deori 

29 7 

28 2 

15 r 

215 

33 Basti 

25 I 


22 2 

29 d 

34 Azamgarb 

315 

444 

18 2 

26 7 

35 Naimta] 

41 7 

iS 0 

30 9 

36 AlmOia . . 

6 d 


29 2 

31 3 

37 Gazhnal 

13 5 


29 6 

34 2 
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o'flOjrtrnw 

Reps- 

Psn- 




tcrei 

naitd 

Frmeouus 

: Prom 

StxA 

Btriti 

Distc, crd State 

data 

enpary 

Rate 

Rate 

3S Lvcin 3 .v 

35 3 

350 

24 I 

37 3 

30 Udm 

72 5 

598 

9 5 

345 

j^o Res Bareli 

49 3 

45 0 

16 8 

331 

41 Suipur 

483 

27 6 

19 0 

3S7 

43 Kardoi 

<13 4 

31 0 

217 

398 

43 Khcn 

60 0 

712 

142 

35 5 

44 Fatnbad 

53 4 

34 S 

147 

316 

45 Goida 

54 I 

55 0 

14 0 

30 6 

46 B'hroch 

<9 0 

28 0 

139 

33 9 

47 Sultanpur 

45 0 

438 

159 

28 9 

48 Panapqarh 

67 S 

44 4 

n 1 

346 

49 Bara-BanU 

509 

22 9 


332 




Rtpi‘ 

Etit- 




ttrd 

maud 




Bmh 

Birth 

Dimet crd State 


Omitdon 

Rate 

Rate 

VII. 

, 

22 2 

IS 2 

270 

1 Bu'dvan 


46 0 

16 2 

302 

£ Bfibbum 


94 

19 7 

21 8 

3 Dachira 


48 2 

192 

37 I 

4 iMidnapur 


11 I 

22 7 

25 6 

5 lloocmv 


33 9 

174 

2$3 

0 Hoerh 


47 3 

13 I 

249 

7 :4l*atfanas 


46 4 

13 I 

24 7 

i u’cuira 


16 0 

192 

22 9 

9 KaJa 


25 9 

15 4 

24 0 

10 Murshidalad 

. 

329 

22 8 

340 

11 NVdda 


36 5 

29 4 

30 6 

13 VcstDmupUf 

* 

23 I 

18 0 

235 


Rept‘ Bsn- 
tern tfoitt 
%OimiS- Bhth Btrih 
Dtsma and Stale ion Rate 


13 Jalpaigun . 



23 

27.3 

28 I 

14 Daije^g 



3 9 

253 

263 

Vm Onua 




29 3 


I. CutUl: 




28 0 

28*7 

2 Eaksoie 



12.3 

25 I 

3 Pun 




35 S 


IX Madrai . 



... 

2pr 


I BastGodavan 




23 9 


2 WestGodaran 




25 9 

28.8 

3 Knsboa 



27 

28.0 

4 Gnstur 




287 

28:3 

5 Ndloie 



65 

26 4 

0 Cnddapah . 



29 

28.2 

290 

7. Knmool 



5 6 

33 9 

35 9 

8 Ballatf 



7 S 

34 S 

37.3 

9 Aoantapur . 




35 7 


10 Madias 

II. Qun^eput 




37-1 
28 z 


12 Chittoor 



22.7 

27.3 

35 4 

13 NortbAicot 



32 3 


14. Salem . 



123 

24 0 

273 

15. Coimbatore . 



287 


16 SoudiArcot. 




294 


17. Tasiote 



... 

26 9 

. 

18 'nrDdunpalli 



. 

26 s 

. . 

19 Mathuiai 




26.8 

. 

20 Ramanatbapuam 




303 

, . 

2Z. Tuuoelreb . 



„ 

316 

47*8 

22. NBgiris 



425 

27.5 

23 Mi^bai 



31.6 

. 

24 SoDtbKannara 



. 

34-7 

... 


Amnxvmiii 

Logistic Graduation of Maternity Data : and derivation of Table of Age 
Spedfic Atatenuty Rates. 

(By Shn P N, Kault Central Tabulatm O^cer ) 


T he lopercent sample data on maternity col- 
lectd during the 1951 Census and publish- 
ed in this paper relate to all women (other 
than unmarried women) in Travancorc-Cochin 
and the three divisions of Madhya Pradesh 
This note relates on^ to those mothers who 
were still married on Census day and explains 
the results of an attempt to fit a curve to the 
observed values of Child birth mdices or “ aver- 
age number of chil^cn bom ” to each motlier of 
d^rent maternal groups. 


2 All the mothers are divided mto four groups 
according to the age at which they had their 
first child birth, The four groups are as 


Mows — 

Age at knit of First Child 
Matermty Type A 15 to 19 

Matenuty Type B . 20 to 24 

Matermty Type C . Over 24 

Matermty Type D Under 15 

This 18 the observed order m every natural 
division The matermty type D is found to be 
numerically msigmficant Both matermty types 
C and D taken together account for a little more 
than one tenA of me totd number Accordingly 
curve fitting was attempted only for the mater- 
mty types A and B 'Ac table below furnishes 
litt figures of child birth mdices computed from 
the matermty data of these two States 


Tabu I 


Child birth indices (Nmitr of ehtfdrtii born per mother) 


Travmcore'Cochtt 

East Madhya North-West Madhya Sotilh-Wist 

Pradtdt Pradesh Madlij'a Pradtsit 

Age of the mihtr 
at birth of first 
eAtW-> 1 
Presait age cf the mo, 

I 

15—19 20—24 

WfT 

2 3 

15—19 20—24 15—19 20—24 15—19 20—24 

i S 6 7 S 9 


All ages 

46 

40 

45 

40 

4 5 

3 9 

44 

4 1 

Completed Maternity 
(ModierB aged 45 

73 

64 

68 

5 9 

6 9 

6 0 

7 1 

6 2 

and over) 









IneomphteMater^ 









mty 





I 3 


1 3 


( 1 ) 15-19 

I 2 








(2) 20—24 

2 0 

13 

2 2 

14 

3 4 

I S 

2 2 

I 3 

(3)25-29 • 

3 6 

23 

37 

2 4 

37 

2 2 

3 7 

“ - 

(4) 30-34 ■ 

4 S 

3 7 

5 1 

37 

49 

3 7 

50 

3 5 

(5) 35-39 • 

60 

49 

60 

48 

5 9 

4 7 

6 0 

4*7 

(6)40-44 • 

6S 

5-8 

64 

S S 

fi‘3 

54 

6 6 

5 5 
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3 - The child birth indices were plotted against 
the age of the mother for the maternity types 
A and B, one for eadi division The plotted 
pomts were observed to fall along a logistic shaped 
cur\e Therefore a curve of the type 

tL 

Y(=L/i+e a 


(where Y is the child birth index at time t and 
L, jS and a are constants) was fitted by the 
mediod ofj selected points The median ages 
of the Incomplete Maternity groups (i), fe) and 
( 5 ), were selected as the pomts throu^ which 
& curve should pass, liie v^ues of L, ^ and 
a whidi were obtamed for 8 child birth curves 
are shown in table below 


Tabu II 


Nonh'Wm South-West 

^gtofihtmtker Pradesh Madhya Pradesh Madhya Pradesh 

aibirthoJJiTStckild-^ 15—19 20-^ 15—19 M>-24 15-^19 20—24 15—19 20-24 

Paraitutert 


3 4 5 6 


L . 
B . 
a . 


764 
2909 
6 42 


678 

3149 

« 35 


668 

2622 

52a 


6 22 7 18 
30 04 27 23 
6 22 6 57 


7 

6 02 
29 53 
6*13 


8 

721 

27 37 
6 09 


9 


655 

31 37 
6 57 


4 Table III below shows the companson c 
ifl^ces (1 

correspoiKjing graduated value 
read off ftoin tic curves (in table II) for tb 


median ages of qumquennial age groups below 
45* Por age groups 45 and over the asympto- 
tic value (L) isfiimish^for comparison m the 
column for graduated values 


lABlEin 




Outd btrsh pidiees 


East Ma^ya 
PredeA 


North-West South-West 
Madhya Pradesh Ma^a Pradesh 


_____ 


^Sestoup 


value vake value 


’5-19 


f's -19 

20 -ii 

25-29 

3>-34 
35-39 
4^44 
.45^01 ft 

'20-J4 

25 — :q 
30-34 

3<-39 

4^44 

.4j7<or:* 


'5‘ 


2 0 
36 

48 
60 
6 8 
73 

1 3 

2 3 
3" 

4 Q 

5 i 

64 


1 0 
2 0 
33 
48 
60 
68 
7 6 

f3 
23 
3*7 
4 9 
58 
67 


13 
22 
37 
5*1 
6 0 

64 

68 

M 

»4 

37 

48 

55 

59 


3 7 

5 I 

6 0 

6-7 

J*4 

*5 

37 

4*8 

11 


1 3 
24 
3*7 
49 

5 9 

69 

*•5 

2 2 
37 
47 

6 0 


1 3 
24 
37 
49 

65 

7 2 

1- 5 

2- 5 

3 7 

4 7 
5'4 
60 


13 

2*2 

3*7 

50 

60 

66 

71 

13 
2 2 
3 5 
47 

n 


3S 

6 0 
6 6 
72 

13 

2-3 

35 

47 

Vs 


30—: j 



5. Since the observed values and the values 
read off from the curve are sufficiently clos^ it is 
assumed that the logistic curve be accepted 
as a rehable basis for estimating the (Md blith 
index corresponding to any individual year of age. 
Accordingly, values of Yt (which are deemed to 
be duld birth indices of mothers of age t) have 
been computed from the lo^c curve for each 
age from age 15 toage44 At this stage, the 
following assun^Uon was made viz \—If at the 
begtmng of the year, the average nun^er cf 
ckldm horn to mothers of agetisYt, andto 
mothers of (^et-\-itsYi-\^ the average number 
children horn to the former by the end of the year 
wotdd he Y r-f j Hence the number of duldren 
bom during a penod of one year to 1000 mothers 
ofagetwoiM he 1000 (Yi+i— Yr). Hie num- 
ber may be referred to as the "Age Specific 
I^tenriy Bates.” AocoRhn^y a series of values 
for 1000 (Yr+i— YO have been computed and 
set out in ‘Table of Age Specific Maternity 
Rates* fTable IV) W validity of these 
rates is necessarily dependent on the i^dity of 
the assumption made above It seems to be a 
reasonable assumption to make, at any rate as a 
working hypothesa, to be contoed or revised 
on the basis of further study. Even jf the as- 


sumptions were valid, an error might still be 
imported into these rates if, for any reason, 
the basic data contained an element of systematic 
st^ement which might be present in ffie returns 
of the ‘number of duldren bom * would be re- 
flected in the child birth mdices and mi^t also 
be reflected in the maternity rates. In 
view of the possibility of forgetfulness among the 
older women, me possibility of a systematic 
error cannot be overlooked 


6. The table ‘Age Spedfic Maternity Rates’ 
gives the number ofmamed women of ^e spe- 
cified in column (i) who may be expected to 
have a duld-buth durmg a period of 12 months. 
Hence the corresponding proportions may be 
treated as givmg the probability that a woman 
m a specified age gives birth to a child. It is 
assumed that the number of cases in \diich twins 
are bom or in which the same mother gives 
brthto two childrai-~one at the beginning 
and offier at the end of die 12 months period^ 
IS n^gible On diis basis, it is possible to 
deduce the ‘ crude birth rates * and compare 
them widi‘ registered birthrates’, as shown in 
the Table IV. 
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Table IV 

Age Specific Maternity Rates 


1 

Maimm Type-^ 
Ate 

{hi mnileT of 
complete years) 

pet 1,000 matned women of age speofitd in eojumn [i) who noy he expicted 
to have child birth dunng a ptnod of 12 moiim 

yaoancore'Coehn 

East Madhya 
Pradesh 

Morth‘Wesl 
Mad!(}’a Pradesh 

Souil-1i''est 
Madhya Pradesh 

A B 

A 

B 

A 

B 

A 

B 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

15 

114 


129 


J 35 


«9 


16 . 

129 


150 


149 


146 


17 

145 


170 


165 


163 


i8 

161 


194 


181 


181 

• 

19 

178 


217 


197 


200 


ao 

196 

136 

240 

146 

213 

149 

219 

135 

ai 

213 

152 - 

263 

I61 

227 

165 

236 

14S 

22 

231 

168 

282 

177 

241 

179 

253 

163 

23 

248 

tS 4 

299 

192 

252 

195 

26E 

17! 

34 

262 

200 

312 

206 

262 

208 

280 

192 

35 

275 

215 

318 

219 

268 

221 

2SS 

206 

2S 

286 

229 

320 

231 

272 

231 

294 

218 

27 

293 

243 

315 

240 

273 

238 

296 

2Z8 

2S 

296 

253 

303 

246 

271 

241 

293 

235 

29 

297 

260 

290 

249 

265 

248 

287 

246 

30 

294 

265 

271 

249 

257 

244 

277 

250 

31 

2*7 

267 

251 

247 

246 

239 

264 

249 

32 

277 

265 

227 

240 

233 

231 

249 

248 

33 

264 

260 

204 

231 

220 

221 

232 

243 

34 . 

251 

253 

180 

221 

204 

209 

214 

236 

35 

234 

242 

159 

207 

185 

196 

195 

226 

36 

216 

228 

138 

193 

175 

180 

177 

215 

37 

199 

216 

118 

I 7 « 

357 

165 

158 

202 

38 . 

• 182 

200 

IQ 2 

I62 

141 

IJO 

142 

j8S 

39 • 

164 

183 

86 

W 

127 

135 

125 

174 


147 

168 

74 

132 

H 3 

120 



41 . 

42 • • 

132 

• 116 

151 

137 

62 

52 

U9 

204 

101 

88 

107 

95 

97 

84 

144 

131 

43 • • 

. 103 

121 

43 

98 

79 

82 

73 

118 

44 
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• 91 

108 

37 

76 

68 

57 

63 

105 


Tabu V 


Diwswn 

Upper Limit Bsttmate 

Birth Rate 


Number of 

umpsterea 
birth per 

100 repstered 
births ifJpptr 
uimt - 
Bstimtf) 

ipSt 

I 94 t '50 

Repstered 
birth rate 
<.t 9 f-Se) 

' X 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Tfsvancfire-Codiin < • 

^€6 

36 8 

20 3 

81 

rEa«t 

• 448 

46-4 

352 

32 

MatUiya Pradesh j North-West . 

■ 40‘5 

41-7 

36*8 

13 

(.Soutli-Wcst 

. 42>8 

43*5 

3?‘4 

10 


The figures of column 2 and column 3 of the 
fbregomg tabic were obtained as below 
Firs,- the uffir /mil of the probability that 
any maraed female of a given age will have a 
child biith durmg a period of twelve months 
was taken to be die higher of the mo oo/nM 
famished for maternity typm A and B m the 
table annexed. 


Secondly,-^ maternity ratettoere then deduced 


JVI Utijive-ytw-ugf. -- 

on the oismptm that the rau for the five ye<ff 
age groups ts the same as that of the mother of 
medm m tn that group The median ages are 
17 471, 22 381, 27 368, 32 393, 37 411 ““ 
42 ^2 for Travancore-Cochm and 17 4 % 
22 503, 27 471, 32 415, 37 390 ^2' 388 for 

each of the three divisions of Madhya Ftade^ 
The median ages have been worked out from to 
smoothed age table for females The rates for 
the three ten year age groups 15 to 24, 25 to 34 
and 35 to 44 were thw determined by combining 
pairs of rates for correspondmg quinquen^ 
groups, die rates being wei^d by the number 
of mothers m each quinquennial age group 
(15 to 19, 20 to 24 etc) 


Thirdly,^ the number of married females in 
each of the three ten year age groups mcntionca 


above for each of the four terntonal umts 
are known both for 1951 and for 1941 from Cen- 
$us tables Applying the rates to these numbers 
xhst upper hnm to the total number of live bi^s 
to be expected in a twelve months’ period can 
be computed and the corresponding upper limits 
of the Birth Kates determined there&cm. 

There are other methods (entuely mdependent 
of maternity data) by which the Binh Rate as, 
well as the extent of omissions present in r^is> 
tratioo of births, may be esumated 

7 After the foregoing analysis was completed 
similar data were received from Vest Bengal 
This data was collected for villages of Vest 
Bengal, m the course of a " Training Sample 
Census” tiducb bad been undertaken shoray 
before the 1951 Census, m order to provide 
traming to Numerators and Sup^visors 
Though the size of sample is much smaller the 
data appeared to be promising Logisuc gra- 
duation was attempted and other computa- 
tions made m the same manner as explamed 
above The results are set oht m three tables 
(Tifoles ^ to VIII) which show the Child Birth 
Bidices and Age Speahe Maternity Rates for 
villages in two groups of districts of Vest 
Beng^. 
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Taiii VI 


(W fih hS ti 


DtuncUlAft Crciifi 


0‘i'MY/ 

Otz> ‘t 

1 



: 

i 


15-19 . 


»'4 

i } 


io -:4 . 

• . 

: 3 

: 3 

Bubhum, Bankuri, 
He^,a4'P»rFW», 

! 5-:9 


3 J 

33 

Milda and West 

OuMipur 

30-34 


4 : 

4 ; 


35-19 


J‘! 

< b 


40-44 . 

. . . 

b: 

fi 2 


,45 aid OTCf 



b % 


'lfi-20 


1 

ft 


:i— 2$. . 

* * • 

»'5 

M 

Biudffu, Ktdia, 

26-30 

• • • 

3 ^ 

3 9 

Muibidibad and 
Iilpaliun 

31-35 . 

• • ♦ 

50 

5 ** 


36-40 

• • • 

59 

6 0 


41-45 - 

• • • 

63 

63 


.46 ud OTcr 

• • • 

6-3 

? 1 
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/ 
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\f •' 
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sroiip Jt'cific Mo 
ftw/fj' /Jcfn (A'j/r *• r 
fCT i,ow vsmd t: • 
r.'H rh im; .r- 
pturd 10 Jiav chU 
btnj, dum^ a penca 
of 12 tronvf) 


: 5 — : > 
30— If 

\;o- t 


I 5 ~^ 


25-54 


U 5 - 4 J 


I' 


2 }', 

iu 


Crude Birw R?>c 


l '9!' . 


Mean Decennial Birth 
Rate 


55*5 
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APPENDIX in 


REVIEW OF CENSUS ECONOMIC DATA 




APPENDIX m 

Rewcw of CensHS Economic Data 
PART-A 

Census questions, definitions and classifieations 


I—1951 Cesscs Questions avd Insteictions 

T he Cmsus is concerned ^Mth nvo coonch 
mic characteristics of ctery individual— 
his (or her) cconomicstatus and his (or 
her) means of Ii\cI:hood. The scope and mean- 
ing of these expressions smII appear from an 
explanation of three census questions, vtz 

Qutsiion 9 — Ecokomic status,* 

Qtiesnou lo — Principal means of iivat- 

KOOD , AND 

Quesm K.— Secondary MEANS OF Livai- 
HOOD 

(2)fom of questions i 

Question 9 — ECONOMIC STATUS t 

Part Ow.— DEPENDENa*— Write ‘i* for 
a self-supporting person, *2* for 
a non-e^E^ dcpimdcnt, and |3* 
for an canung dependent. Write 
the answer in the first compartment. 

Part Tm — EMPLOYMENT— If . a sclf- 
suppotting person earns his pnna- 
pal means 01 livelihood as an employer 
wnte *i’;as an cmplojee write 
as an independent worher write 3. 
Write ‘0’ in other eases Write the 
answer in the second compartment. 

10.— Principal means of liveli- 
hood: 

An answer to this question should be recorded 
on every slip If the wp relates to a sdf-jupio^ 
ting person record his pnndpai means 
hood, ihhe slip rdalcs to a dependent (whcihw 


earning or non-eaintng) record here the principal 
means of htelihood of the self-supporting person 
on whom he is dependent. The means of nveh- 
hood which prondcs the largest mcome is the 
‘principal means of livelihood’ fi)r a self-suppor- 
ting person who has more than one means of 
livelihood. In the ease of other self-supportmg 
persons it is the only means of livelihood 

Use the following contractions j 

Wnte ‘1’ for a person who cultivates land 
owned by him; ‘2’ for a person who culti- 
\-atcs land owned by another person , ‘3’ 
for a person who is employed as a labourer 
by another person who ciutivares land , V 
for a person who receives rent in cash or 
land in respect of land which is cultivated 
bj another person. 

For all other means of livdihood write 
fiiUy and dearly whaijhe person does m 
order to cam his Inelibood and where he 
dos it 

Question u — Secondary means of liveli- 
hood : 

For a self-supportmg person who has more 

than one means oflivelihood write the means of 

livelihood next m importance to his principal 

means of livelihood. For an earning depend^ 
wite the means of livelihood which provides the 
earning. Use contractions given m Question 10 


Hot a self-supportmg person who hffi only 
oac means of Uv^oc ‘1 "’tite 0 . ^ 
of a noa*earrung dependent also, wntf 0 . 

16? 



g)Qu«ffli 9,- **Ea)NOMIC status; 

TIus question is m two parts. The first 
part requires the labelling of eveiy person as 
‘a self-supporting person’, or ‘an earning depen- 
dent’ or a ‘non-eammg dependent’ Every single 
human bemg must be allotted one of these lab^ 
and not more than one of them, and this may 
be referred to as his 'tmsMd ecmomc stoius’. ’’ 


The second part of the question has no appli- 
canon to non-eammg dependents or fo eamihg 
dependents It relates only to self-supportmg 
persons , and even among them, those excep- 
tional cases of self-supporting persons who 
support themselves without gamfii! occupation 
or economic activity (eg rentiers and pensioners) 
ate not covered All others (that is, all those 


active and gamiully occupied) ate to be allotted 
one or other of the three labels our , ‘employer’ , 
‘employee’ , or ‘mdependent woticer’ , and this 
may be referred to as his ‘mphynm status’ 


The followmg extracts from the model- 
msinictions to enumeiators explam the criteria 
to be applied and the treatment of bordet-hne 
esses 


Wm a poson is m reeapt 0/ an umie, 
and that lucam is sifficm at Uast for his 
ami maimiance then he (or she as the caseiim 
he) sheaU is regarded as a ‘self-sapporam 
persari Siadi imam my be la cash at 
kind 


Anyone who is not 

person’, m this sense, is a ‘depen&' A 
depmdent may be either an ‘eammg depeu- 
drat or a ‘non-eanimg dependent’, 
the teat is whether or not he secures 
' “ Kpw moime, even though it may be 
small, where the moime which he secures 
IS not ^aeut to support him, that person 
B an, earning dependent’ A person laha 
does not secure any income eiihr m ash 
or in ttmd, is a 'naiHanang iependoid 


'•HttlndiiB Cesrat Bw 


H«rt*utis eoBTniiw ilauJit ^ 

I6S 


Wtere m or more memlers oj a family 
Ime^Iiold jointly cuUwoic land aid seaere 
an income tjmjrom, each of them should ie 
Tcsarded as earning a pm of the mcomc. 
None cf them is, therefore, a non-cannng 
dependent Each of them should be classed 
as cjthcr a self-supporting person or an 
earning dependent according to the share of 
income attributable to him (or her). The 
same applies to any other hniness carried wi 
jointly 

f This docs not mean that anyone who 
works IS ncccssanly a self-supporting person 
or an eammg dependent Thus, for ms- 
•tance, a housewife who cooks for thcfamil) 
brings up the children or manages the 
household is domg terj' \-aluablc work 
Nererthelcss, her economic status is that of 
a non'cainmg dependent, if she docs not 
also secure an mcomc, 

(An) Etnplojcr (is) only that person who 
has necessarily to cmplt^ other persons 
m order to carry on the hmness from vhieh 
he seaires hts bvehhood A person (who) 
cmplojs a cook or other person for domestic 
service should not be recorded as on cmplo) er 
merely for that reason 

Persons employed as managers, supenn- 
icndcnts, agems, etc (who) control other 
workers are also cmplojccs only, and should 
not be recorded as cmployas 

An independent worker means a person 
who IS not employed by any one dsc and 
who does not also employ anybody else m 
order to cam his liv^ood 

(4) Qncmwio —P rincipal MEANS OF iivai- 

HOOD: 


V* iivamwQ 01 any inamauai 
OTomamy means die gainful occupation whidi 
forag die source from which that income which 
is Utiiisedfor hu matnfananfv. .. ^,.11^ 


~ u» Hwiatenance is normally derivea , 

but It IS more comprehensive, inasmuch as m 
“"®tne maybe secured without 
C"- Tnncipiil means of hveh- 
w '‘“5 ® ‘Means of hveh- 

“ who has only one- means 
a peison has more than 
him the greater partofhis 

<nry exertion, has a principal means oj 


hveJthifod— whether or mt hets a self-supporting 
person Every iwn-eaniwg d^eitdcnt is main- 
tattled exclusively fy the income of some self-sup- 
porti)^ person on whom he is d^endent Conse- 
quentlyt the pnnctpd mem of Iwelthood of the 
latter is reqmr^ to he recorded as the prwapal 
means of hvelthood of the former The same nde 
applies to earning depements alsoijto attempt 
bang made to assess the degree of suShency of his 
om income or the extent if his dependme on others) 

Agncultuial and non-agncultuml means 
hvdihood are distinguished by the manner m 
which enumerators are required to record the 
answ'ers to this question This is important for 
purposes of subsequent classificanon of the ans- 
wers The foUowmg extracts from mstrucuons 
are rdev’ant : 

Four simple contractions have been pro- 
vided which will cover most cases where 
the Uvelihood is dependent on agrioilture— 
Write *1* for a person who cultiTOtes land 
oiwied by him j *2’ for a person who activates 
land OTOcd by another pereon , ‘3’ for a 
person who is employed as a labourer by 
another peison who cultivates Wd ; *4’ 
for a pcison who receives rent in cash or 
kind in respect of land which is culuvated 
by another person Ifyou find that a person 
falls under two of these categories note that 
category which provides the largest income 
against question 10 and the second against 
quesuonii No note need be taken of more 
than two such categories m any case 

[} 40 TS —Tht tBord ^orntd', used m relatfon to land 
intiuda mjy umire wHek twohes the nffa 
to pmrnait ocapat^ ^ land fot parMts 
ofatUmtien Such right dioald be hen- 
tebU,ttmyie,buinttd not necatanfy h, 
ttbo trantferaiJe ] 

In eli other cases Wnte ftilh' and 

clearly what the person does in order to 
" earn Us livelihood and where he does it 
There are three hues on the slip provided 
for answering this question Use them 
folly ^ Avoid vague and general tenns Do 
not write ‘semoe’j or ^bour’ If you are 
enumeratmg a trader, describe the articles 
m which he is carrying oh trade and state 
clearly whether he is a wholesale trader or a 
, re^ trader. A retail trader sells to the 
public A wholesale trader does not. 
you are enumeratmg a factor}' worker g'X'e 
the name of the feclorj' or the produa it 


makes, e g., coal mine, )ute fectory, cotton 
mill, etc 

(5) Question ii,— S econdary means of live- 
lihood: 

A self-suppoitmg person may or may not 
have more than one means of livelihood. If he 
has more than one, that whidi provides the 
greatest income is recorded under question 10 
as the ‘pnndpal means of livelihood’ and the 
ntst under question ii as the ‘secondary means 
of hvehhood’. It has been laid down that no 
note should be taken of more than two such 
means of hvdihood m any case 

The answe* to this question is invariably ‘ml’ 
for non-earning dependents Ex-hypothest they 
swire no income, thq^ are supported by the 
prmcipal means of hvehhood of persons on 
whom thqi are dependent which alone is taken 
to be their only means of hv'ehhood 

hi the case of every eaming-dependent, there 
are two means of hvelthood whsch are com- 
btned tn order 10 support him One is the principal 
meais of livelihood of the person on whm he ts 
dependent The other is the source aherfrom he 
secures his own income The former ss always to 
be treated as the ^principal means cfhveMmct 
(f ihe^eartnng dependenf ; and the latter asks 
^secondary means of bvdihd^. 

Further elucidation of the scope and imphca- 
tions of these questions was provided in supple- 
menraiy mstnictions in the form of question 
and answ'cr. These are extracted below. 

(6) Census question 9 (i) * 

Question — In the instruction the words are 
“the test IS whether be secures a r^ular income, 
even though it may be small ” Does the use of 
the word ‘regular ‘ rule out persons who earn an 
mcome by seasonal employment > 

Answer.^ No. The word ‘regular’ is used m 
foe sense of 'non-casual* It is not intended to 
be confined’ only to mcoine derived from conti- 
nuous empbyment It also includes income 
derive from seasonal en^loymcnt ‘ VTHat it does 
^dude is individual- income accruing casu^} 
and not constituting a source of mcome which 
IS regularly depended upon 

gueirwi — Theword ‘self-supporting’, as de- 
fine in the lastructions, means any person whose 
inwmeissuffiaentatleastforhis own maint<n- 
anec. Does thtsmcanthat wnncmesvftcientfoT ot.e ’ 
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m is self-supporting tticome^ WItat ckut 
las dmi dependents’-’ toife, children etc,^ 

Amtter.—yes, The instructions mean what they 
say A person must be deemed to be self- 
supporting if his income (such as it is) is suffident 
to support him mdividu^y at his present ievel 
ofIivmg(suchasitis) He does not cease to be 
self-supporting merely for the reason that he, 
his wife and childiw taken together are not 
mamtamed by his own income 

If the wife and children have no income of 
their own, ^ey are non-eanung dependents 
The instructions provide that their principal 
means of livelihood should be deemed m every 
case to be the same as that of the person on whom 
they are dependent This would m most cases 
be the husband or father who will also be the 
head of the household In those exceptional 
cases where the husband or Mer is not the 
head of the household, and is also not 'able to 
support anyxme but himself, then the head of 
the household in which thcnon-catning dependent 
IS luing is the person on whom he (or she) is 
dependent. 

Rcmemhet^vei7‘feiiulyhousehold’is(collec- 
tivdy) self^pportmg , otherwise it would tot 
«ist The surplus of self-suppomng persons 
ftithin a femily household is in every case suffi- 
cient to meet Ac deficit on the earning and non» 
eandng dependents in thatfannly household. 

Qwsiton —In the instruedons it is provided diat 
if two or more membeis of die Wily households 
jointly cultivate land they would he classed as 
sdf-supportmg or earning dependent "occord- 
share cf tneme atmbutdbk to hm or 
htr . Hoa are these shares to be assigned'^ 
ir/iar about femla who, tn some carer, raftr an 
mu part tn agricultural operations? 


fits considerations tire eitaedy die sum aht* 
ther ^ vtdivi^ ts a male or a female, and 
adult or a m-adtdt. 

(7) CSnsos QUEsnoN 9(2): 

Sutfrfw— Are doctors and latyyers, who emp- 

compounders and clerks independent workers 
or employers ? 

Awjfir.— They are employers. A doaor 
onplt^ a compounder m order to relieve lum of 
part of the work connected with the business 
os which he is engaged and by which he secures 
his hvWood A lawyer employs a derk for a 
like purpose 

2«e«wii— A money-lender employs four 
persons to realise interest Is he an employer 
or independent worker? 

Airw^r.— He is an employer, He would be an 
employer even if he employed only one person 
provided tlat person was regularly employed and 
derived his pnnapal means of fivdihood by such 
employment employment, or pan-time 
employment which does not provide the principal 
means of livelihood of Ae person employed, 
should not be taken into account. 

Qncitton—What is the status of tenants or 
zamindaiswho donotciiltivatt(laad) themselves, 
but employ laboums*? 

Jnjwcr— If they employ others they arc ‘e^ 
ployers'— provided die purpose of the employw 
and die nature of the employment are as ^ted 
m the answers to die two preceding questions. 

i2vwrim~What IS the status of b^arsj 
orphans in orphanages i convicts m jails ? 

vfwrocr.— They fell m none of die diree 
categoiies Record ‘ 0 ’ for them 


Anstser —The share of the income attributable to 

a person udat the head the hmehdli (orwho’ 

ntrvtlemimagmg member) deems u to be 
No aitorpis^ildbemadetomake a detailed cof- 
cuJatmcf tksshm. All that has to be aseertam 
V of the house 

« conemti 

u mtltd to a slme rshch vouldbe juficien 
to Gvrr the cost ofhsotm mamtenance 

tj^th emn v -ytS h « 
tt't ffln etts no, hits an Vrm v dtptndtns\ 
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(g) cbssus quBsnoM 10 : ' 

Question —What is the category of a minor, 
a blind person or a lady who has Iqnd in his or 
her name but gets it cultivated by labourers 
Category I or Categoiy IV ? 


Ansaer.— Learn to distinguish bettoeat *cuhf 
vatson of the ianif and ^paformance of lediour 


littJ atUrttiMae enpIsTBenl irweMtnf 
wiaiBMtimippontospmoMOf nm-arn^u-tldauinfr 



heccssary for cuhwatnig the land\ There are, 
of course, millions of persons who perform both 
funcQons^but the functions are distinguishable 
and should be distmguished The man toho 
takes the fespoimble decisions vilnch commute the 
direction of the process ef ctdtmtwn {eg.^ vihen 
and where to plough, when and what to sow, 
where and when to reap and so on) , it ts this per^ 
son who should be referred to as the culttmor, even 
though he does not perfoim any manual labour 
whatever The man who pht^hs, or sows, or reaps 
wider the directions of someone else » not the 
cuhivator—but a cultivating labourer, a different 
thing altogether. 

The cultivator may be the ower of the land 
cultivated. In that case he is category I, 
whether or not he also combmes m hims^ d'e 
functions of a cultivating kbourer! 

Alternatively, the cultivator may be a lessee, 
an agent or manager (paid or unpaid) Even 
in ti^ case it is immaterial whether this lessee 
or agent or manager also combmes m himself, 
the Actions of a cultivating labourer , he (the 
cultivator) is category II, and the other person 
(the owner) is category IV. 

Applying these pnnaples, the answer to the 
question put depends on whether the minor, blind 
person, or lady does or does not actually direct 
the process of cultivation If the peison does 
this, the araweris category Ij otherwise the answer 
u catqory IV, > 

(9) 1951 Census — Economic Tables 

On the basis of rephes to questions 9, lo 
and II, the people have been divided mto two 
broad livebhood categones, viz , the 'agricultural 
classes’ and the ‘non-agncultural classes’. 

There are four ‘^cultural classes’, defined 
as below : 

I— Cultivators of land, wholly or mainly 
owned , and their dqieadaiits , 

n— Cultivators of land, wholly or mainly 
unowned , and '^eir dependants , 

m— Cultivatmg labourers , and their 
dependants , and 

IV— Non-cultivatmg owners of land , agricul- 
tural rcnt-receivcrs, and their dependants 


There are four *non-agricultural classes’ 
defined as compnsmg all persons (mduding 
dependents) who derive their prmcipal means 
of livebhood from — 

V— Production (other than cultivation) | 

VI— Commerce , 

VII— Transport j 

Vin— Other services and miscellaneous 
sources 

Livebhood wJ-ctofes— Each ofthe 8 livelihood 
dasses have been divided into dime sub-classes 
with reference to dieir household economic status 
as below— 

(0 Self-supporang persons , 

(11) Non-earmng dependents , and 

(m) Eammg dependents 

Figures for hvelihood categones and classes 
have been compiled These are being printed 
and published m Distnct Census Handbooks— 
one for each distnct Figures for livelihood 
eateries, cUsses, and subiilasses have beoa 
compiled for different ‘tracts’ within every 
distnct— ‘rural tracts’ and ‘urban tracts’ being 
kqit distma At this stage, the figures relatmg 
to self-supporting persons of non-agncultural 
classes in every tract are further broken down 
under 10 divisions and 88 sub^hvisions of mdus« 
tnes and services and cross-divided mto ‘cmplo- 
yas, ‘employees’ and ‘md^jendent workers’ All 
these ^ires are compiled for distnct divisions, 
states, zones and all-India— care being taken to 
fiin^ separate figures for the rural population 
and urban population of every territorial umt. 
All these statistics are printed as 'Economic Tables’ 
m state census reports for the state concerned, its 
divisions and districts and in the India volumes; 
for India, zones, states and namral divisions. 


II --The Concbft of 'HousbUold Economic Sunfs' 

AT SUCCESSIVB CeNSOSBS 

(10) 1881 Census 1 

The aim at this census was very simple It 
ivas to record the numbers of ‘actual workers’ 
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end to classify them accortkig to ’occupations’ 
lie instructions visualize 'actual vjorkers’ as 


is“actuallv(ioworkaiid 
contribute to the family income^’ The m- 
tructions went on to ei^kn that “boys at sdiooh, 


wjk me not to be ahotm at all in cdumn 
of actual wiritere” “MereemjtioymeQtmsudi 
domestic occupations as spnning wiU not entitie 
^men to be shown m this column unless tile 
produce of their labour is r^ularly broimht to 
marketi’, It was visualized that an Actual 
worker’ have more than one occupation, 
as where he “Mmbmes agncultuie witii any 
other profestion or tmde sudi as to of vakil, 
monqr-lcnder, carpcater or smitii” In sudi 
cases both ’occupations’ were to be shown 


(it) 1891 Cbnsds . 


At this census the ode underwent a ehangp 
from mere ‘occupation’ to ‘occupation or means 
of subsistffice’. Ihis changi* introduced for 
the tiist tune the concept of classifying evMy 
individual without excepnon with refcieace to 


«*v uviu wuuM uc oKw sosimaaoe hi consi 
qucBce, the question was not limited to ti 
actual worker’ as m r88r, hut addressed 1 
evety^y. The ‘means of subsistence’ we 
f^ded for everybody One consequence < 
this change was that the distinction which w 
unphat in the 1881 Census between 'actu 
wotkos’ and othecswas lost What was tl 
^occupanon’ for the actual worker was bo 

OOTpanon and ‘means of subsistence’ for hin 

while It was only the ‘means of subsistence’ f 
me libers of his household who depended < 
mm for tor means of subsistence Hence tl 


CEflSOSK (1901, 19H 4 

At ihe 1901 Census, it was rcahsed that while 

ntS ^ lofonnation obtained 

at the 1891 Census, it was also necessary mS 
foe ^onnauon obtained at foe 1881 cSsm 
uhich was lost m 1891 How 
actually worked in each sector or sulwi^ 
thcnanoiial hfc was at least as impoitantiofonna- 
t on as how' many people m all subsisted on it 
li was deaded to both types of mfonn^ 
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should be collected. Accordin^y the ‘census 
sdhedule’ was provided with ^ee sep^te 
columns (9, ro & 11) which were headed thus. 


O^apam or mm of 
fliisimco of oemil 
mhrs 

Mem of stAsistem 

Prmpol SttSjitoji 

tBorkers 

9 10 

II 


It was eitplaiacd that the category of ‘actual 
ffortos’ was intended to cover not only all 
pei^Iewho worked for their bviog bat also those 
people who were m receipt ofan income without 
working— tfg, rent or income from investment 
or pensions or annuipes The ‘dependents’ 
were to be distinguished from ‘actual workers’ 
as consisting of “women, children and the old 
and infirm who rely on oAers for thar support 
and whose occupation, if they teve any, is not 
suffiaentiy important materially to augment foe 
family income”. Thus a dichotomy of the 
people according 10 household econoadc status 
was established in ipoi and It remained unaltered 
during 1911 and 1921 Censuses. The actual 
terms of the instructions underwent minor 
changes and finally stood m 1921 as below : 


Celum 9 —Enter foe pracipaJ otuns of livelihood 
all persons who actuary do work or carry on business 
whether penonally or by means of servants or who live 
on house-rent, pensiom, etc, 

Colum 10— Enter here anyoccapanoa whidi fo* 
actual woikerpuisuesatanytime of foe year uaddiuoa 
w his pnoapsl occupatjon 

Colum ir — For children and womf-n and old or infiio 
p^usjWhodoaotworkejfoerpenciadlyMby mean* 
of servants, enter foe principal occapatiwi of the person 
^ supports foeni [It may be noted that 'subsistence' 
md become ‘hvclihood', llie w{^ ‘occupation’ was 
useauasynoaymfor'nieaatofliTelihood'iofoecase of 
ecmal workers Depeadenta had a 'means of livelihood, 
ow nm an ‘occupation' 3 

(13) t 93 X Census : 

Jwasatthis Census that a tnpartite division 
ol the people according to household economic 
was first attemptei The 'actual worker’, 
w five preoedn^ Cbi^es became the ‘earner’ 
Among the ‘dependents’, a dis^cdon was made 
fictwea working dependents’ who (though 
Qcpcndent) ncvertoless work^ and had an 
^panon’ and others who 1^ no occupaoon 
me last mentioned grot^j be referred to as 



the *noa-workmg dependent8’(though the question- 
naire and instiucaonsdidnotuse^ expression) 
The new name ‘earner’ was mtroduced because 
‘actual worker’ had been regarded as die opposite 
of lie ‘dependent’ and it was now proposed to 
recognise some dependents as also being workers 
(iie anomaly mvolved in mcludmg rentiers and 
pensioners among ‘actual workers’ was not 
however removed by the new name ‘earner’, 
which was equally inapposite) The term 
‘actual worker’ was used m the 1931 Census 
Report to mean die sum total of earners and 
wor^g dependents 

(14) 1931 Census,— {conamed) 

Howexacdywasthelmetobedrawn between 
the ‘earner’ and the dependent who was to be 
classified as ‘working dependent’ ? How was the 
worhog dependent to be distinguished fixim 
other dependents ? The answers were setded 
as follows by mstructioos 

"Only those tromeo and children will be shown as 
earners who help to aumem the family income by per- 
manent and legiilat work /or aheh a ntm u ohtawed a 
eatheritikmd A woman who looks after her house and 
cooks the food is not an earner but a dependent But 
a woman who habitually collects and sells firewood is 
tfieteby adding to the family income and should be shown 
as aneamer. A woman who regularly assists her husband 
m his work (< ; , wife of a ponet who fetches the clay of 
which he makes the pots) as an all-time assistant should be 
shown as an earner, but not one who merely tenders a 
bttle occasional help A boy who sometimes looks after 
his father’s cattle IS a dependent] but one whois aregular 
cowherd and earns pay as auch in cash or in kind should be 
recorded as such m column 10 It may be assumed as 
a rough and ready rule that boys and girls over the age 
often who aecnally do fieldlabour or tend cattle are adding 
to the mcome of their family and should therefore be 
enteredin column id or tt according to whether they earn 
pay or not Boys at school or college should be entered 
as dependents Dependents who assist in the work of the 
family and contribute to its support without actually 
earning wages should be shown as dependents in column 
9 and under subsidiary occupation m column ii Thus 
a woman who keeps house for her husband is a dependent 
and entered as such m column 9, but has the subsidiary 
occupation (column ii) of housekeeping.* Similarly 
weaving is often an important subsidi^ occupation for 
women dependent m Burma and Assam and should be 
entered m colnmn 1 1 where, it may or may not , have to 
take the place of bouse keepmg Only most important 
subsidiary occupaaon shotud be given 

Domestic servants must be entered as cook] bhisti, 

etc in column 10 and not column 9 as dependents 

*11iu mitnictaDn intifldQctd attdieil chuse Id prc'caiuoc 
concept! IthadbcuTcU icttled at all pRnoui ceoiuiei that 
'occupation* meant 'gainful OccupatiOD' onir Tliachure ap^trs to 
ban been cinn effect to, enn m 1931, onlp ifi Madras and i^rao* 
eOTe,CochrQ , It tru done am; min u X 94 t. 


Persons temporarily out of employmentshould be shown 
as following dieir previous occupation” 

(15) 1931 Census— "( contmMdif) : 

While, on the one hand, these instructions 
were designed to yield additional mfonnation, 
not secured at previous Censuses, th^ also resulted 
m some loss of information fonnerly secured. 
It will be recalled that completeness of economic 
classification of the people [by affihatmg eveiyone 
(mcludmg dependents) uniquely to some sector 
or other of foe national economic life] was an^ 
essential feature of foe Indian Cei^, first 
mtroduced m 1891 and contmued up to 1921. 
h 1931, this mfoimabon was lost This loss 
was foreseen and accepted, as may be seen 
from foe foUowmg extract from foe 1931 
Census Report “Misunderstandings are fami- 
liar m foe ^dian census schedule and were foe 
cause of one of foe changes m the form the 
schedule made at this census” In 1911 and 1921 
enumerators were instructed to return m foe 
case of dependents foe “occupauon on which 
dependent”, an instruction which alw^s gave 
nse to mudi misunderstanding and conse- 
quently unsansfactory results. The abandon- 
ment of this mstrucQOD means that there can 
be no final distnbunon of the dependence of foe 
total population on foe vanous occupanons 
denved from foe mdividual rerums But there 
IS no reason to suppose that an estimate of this 
distnbution cannot be attamed from an examma- 
tjon ofthcrctums of earners and worlang depen- 
dents, which will be as satisfactory for practical 
purposes as foe one obtamed foom foe incom- 
pletely comprehended and unsatisfactoiy returns 
of “occupation on which dependent” obtamed on 
previous occasions, for a diange was also m- 
volved ID the instructions that a dqiendeot mi^t 
be regarded as having an ‘occupation’. The l^t 
mentioned consideranon was evidently r^ded 
as decisive The need for secuimg a distma 
count of ‘working dependents’ was first accepted. 

It w as felt that foe effort to secure foe new informa- 
noQ and also to contmue to secure the informa- 
tion which would affiliate foe dependents to the 
means oflitelihoodoffoe persons on whom they 
were d^endeot might cause such confusion in foe 
mmds of enumerators, as to viuatc the answers 
to all foe questions 

(16) 1941 Cbnsus 

At this census, the 1931 Census conccp'irnof 
bousfoold economic status, putting, people 
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inte diree groups instot d of two was accepted and 
wntmued ; but the critena were modified: 

(fl) To begm with, the old lumtation of the 
coiiceptioii of ‘occupation’ to ‘ganfiil occupa- 
tion’ was restored The 1931 Census mstnicdon 
which resulted m the classification ofhouse- 
vtives as working dependats m the occupanonal 
group ‘domesuc service* was given up In 
order apparently to prevent the possibility of die 
‘occupation’ concept bemg extended to non- 
gamfiil actiMty and with an eye possibly also to 
the avoidance of confusion between ‘occupanonal’ 
and ‘industrial* dassificauon sj-stems, the very 
word ‘occupation’ was dropped The quesuon- 
ndre dealt only witii ‘means of Uv'eiihood’ 

(fc) Under the 1931 Census instructions, 11 
was possible for women who took part as aenvdy 
as men, in agncultural work, to be classified as 
^torldng dependents’ on the ground that th^ 
w eie not in recap: of pay, while boys who earned 
quite stoali amounts as pay in cash or kind were 
dassed as ‘earners*. The ent^on was diaoged 
in 1941 and the change was rejected m new 
names. The census questionnaire referred to 
iwsons who were ‘wholly depadenf and dis- 
tinguished them fiom odieis who were ^partfy 
dependent’ Ko name was assigned to the third 
group, but ‘caraer* was dropped. A person was 
‘wholly dependent if he bad "no income m cash 
or kind”. On the other hand, one who “contri- 
butes ID cash or kmd toward &e support k 
the household without bang definitely capable 
of supporting himscir’ is partly dependent. 

(17^ 1941 Census— ( conruwei) 

It was dear from these instructions that if 
a dependent was in receipt of pay, either in cash 
or m kind, he (or she) was not automatically to 
be taken out of the category of d^endents, bat 
the testofadqua^’ for sdf^upport was to be 
apphed What was to be the position of ‘unpaid 
familj hdpers’ more partiailarly women who take 
pan ccuidj jn the culmatioa of the&nily hold- 
ing but rccai e no pay in cash or in Knd^ Were 
they to be ireaicd as SvhoUy dependent since, 
bj hjTOthcsis, they had "no income in cash or 
kind"; orwcreihcytobedccmedtobe contnbe- 
tmy m cash or kind and classified on that basis^ 

Thtissuewasscttiedmdiffcrcntwaj's by fecal 
immiciiCTis. But the fart that it ga\fi trouble 
» evident from the folfewiag wtracts from 
thecowpondcncc which passed between tije 
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Superintendent of Census Operations, Smd, and 
the Census Commissioner. 

Estr%ci from the letter of tub Sofemktekdot 
OF Census Operations, Sino dated the ajra 
October, 1940 to the Cessus Comjussioner 

K'OU 


" .1 aouced one rather uiiercsang error, tvhich 

vas due partly to the Collector hat mg issued oraen v-mro 
seem to me contrary to the spmt of the imtiactioM 
I am confident flat my view u n^tbut it a of vtiy con- 
sidenble general importance. 


Tbs IS m regard to question 9 In the Instrocnons 

toEnumiraiortffhtchareattaclicdtoyourptmtedGenti^ 

Sdicme for the Census Parr II, the geneial definition (J 
"partly dependent” « "A person who contnOTt« m^ 
ot imi towards the support of the household 
fejnj itfimuly capable of ‘‘tupporttng ninistlj 
"is panlj dependent” 

One concrete case, out of many^ obscroed, was flus 
Tilt head of a j omt faiafly owns a piece of land ne is 
aged 60 or more. Recorded as zanundar, euluvatmg 
^nself He hu four adult sons, ^cd 25, 22, 20 ano ip. 

Thttcwctc put downasteM/b' dependent t PreH^hly 

bccanse the land stood m their father’s name and they 
cuhiTated it under his directions, contributing noihnjg 
but labour. 

But these four able-bodied men arc obviously 
capable of supporting flicmselves If they diese to w^ 
as ^cultural labourers on somebody else’s tod, the) 
wodd nanifflUy be shown as independent. Wy th6h> 
should the circumstance of their havmi a father aiiyc, 
render them “totally dependent”, as if flicy were femalts 
Umd, insane, or o±cnme mcapablc of snppoitmg tbem- 
sdves J 

Ifi^lfliatmdealinswitbtheBgricultQral popt^non, 
fl« gential assumption should be flat all able-bomeo 
youngmen of iB and npwaidsare capable ofmalmv their 
own living 'Hie cacumstance of their working on their 
frther’s land seems to me to have no more the eSe^ hi 
“depcndeDCc”, than woiidflg is a family finn should have 
on a young sohcitoc. ..... 

I hope my view is correct. Perhaps I have laboured 
tile point nnoecessaiily, but conademig the vast numbex 
of people in India engsged in agriculnire, flie o' 
showing flioosaods of aU embodied men as totally depen- 
dent on some other agncoltnnst, throng the mete acodent 
of fimulyrelauonship, would be devastatu^. • 

Extract from the mTER rnoM ihe Ceksus 

COWSSIOSEE FOR INDIA DATED THE ISt 

KoVEMBZR, 1940 TO THE SUPERIKTENDEST OF 

Census Opermtons, Sum 


. .1 always kaeu that our escanioBs Into partial 
uipendescy etc , Would produce a heavy crop of conun- 
drums cod so was not surprised at the of sudi 

a Me as that brought up in your letter about the Zasoodar 
Mu hu four sons la census woik, however, one has to 
c^ect conundrums as a kind of natuml jihenomenon. 

On the actual case, I think it is clear enough that the 
A were supporting themselves by lab^ ^t I 
^wheitnc to take your generf assumpuoa as stated. 
.•wiNjoieajoangmenarenodoubtallcapableofmakmg 



their ewn Ihing hut our cctwu< queMion » "do thcj In 
fact do so } Not all able*hodied joung men use their 
able bodies You michi hate for ctamplc a amindar’s 
Tons Acho ha\c been to college and do not Mork on the 
land or at all and ) et are as able-bodied os anybody else 
I think therefore )'our instruction should nthcr be couched 
in the form that partial or complete dependency is a matter 
of fict in etch cise , to be settled b) the enumeiator> 
where doubt cxisisj on common sense lines Thus die 
four men working on their folher's firm and carrying 
through Its operations were dearly earning their Imng 
and therefore not dependent. Census oHicers should be 
reminded that the definition of partial dependence or 
independence saxs nothing about actual spectfic rem> 
UDctauon 

(i 8 ) 1941 Cpcsus— (« md) : 

It will be recalled that the 1931 Census had 
depa^ from all earlier censuses since 1891 
in failing to affiliate dependents} (through persons 
on \thom they were dependent) to the branch of 
national economic life from which they derived 
^eir means of livelihood The 1941 Census 
restored Ac prewous practice in this respect 
Thus, the Infonnation necessary for affiliating 
all persons without ocapnon to the appropriate 
bran^ of the national economy was secui^ in 
addition to the three-fold dassffiaaon of each 
individual with reference to his household eco- 
nomic status [Unfortunately, the results of 
these enquiries of the 1941 Census were not 
completely Qbulated Full tabulation was at- 
tempted m a few states at that time Veiy 
recently, a two per cent sample of the 1941 
Census slips were tabulated for most of the 
other states It has not yet been possible to 
study them &om the point of view of behaviour 
of the sample ; nor has it been found possible 
m put the results together on an all-India basis, 
in relation to the new tciritoiiai limits of states 
and districts] 

(19) 1951 Census , 

The questionnaire and instructions of Ha 
1951 Ceosuswere finalised afteradiscussionin con- 
ference with the census superintendents of all 
states The foUowmg is an extraa fi:om the 
summary of procee^gs of that Conference : 

“The Conference reahsed that Questions ^ 
10 and II of the draft revise were inter- 
dependent ; tiiat these questions were 
bound to give difficulty , but the 
difficulty must be feced m view of the 
importance of securmg economic data. 
After discussion, it was agreed as a 
pielmunaiy issue that the classification 
of every person in one or other of three 


oitegories, vix, ‘ sdf-supportmg ’ 
* earmog dependents and * non-eam- 
mg dependents ’ should be made 

The question of definition was then taken 
up. Who was a non-eammg dependent 
was clear enou^ There was prolonged 
discussion on ffie entenon whl^ should 
disUnguish the ‘ self-supportmg person ’ 
from tiie ‘ eammg dependent ’ Three 
suggestions emerged ; 

Firrt,— that membtf of the family who 
earned or received the largest mcome 
should be treated as self-supporting 
and all others should be treated as 
earning dependents. 

Secondlyr- the test should be whether a 
member of a family would be able to 
maintain himsdf as wdl as those persons 
who would be necessarily dependent on 
him, m the event of his separation from 
the family. If the answer is in ^e 
affiimaove, then the person is 'self- 
supportmg Otiienvise he is an 'eam- 
mg dependent', 

Thirdly,’- the test is whether the actual 
cost of maintaimng any particolar per- 
son vne or was not ftiUy covered by bis 
mcome If it was, be should be re- 
garded as ' self-supporting If it was 
not, he should be r^ded as an 
'earmog dependent’. 

A suggestion was made that, m view of the 
difficulty of definition, the categones 
may be reduced to two and everybody 
da^ed as other 'earning’ or 'non- 
earning ’. It deeded* that this 
suggestion o&red no way out, audit 
would present a more misleac^g pic- 
ture of the resources of the people 
than a three-category classification, how- 
ever impeifect me definition. 
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Arflf/y,— the three entena woe put to 
vote with the following results 

Critenoa No. I • 4 m favour 
Cntcricn No II • 4 in fevour 
Cnicrion No. Ill • 7 in favour 

The Conference deeded to accept Criterion 
No III The Channan suggested that 
the requisite definition should be framed 
b\ a sulKominittcc with suitable 
illu<trations [Nor^— A subcommittee 
r as appomted, but it could not produce 
the dcfiniuoas and illustrations before 
the Conference ended.]” 

nr. questions and mstructions as finally 
'Sired, hate been reproduced in Section I 


nX—AGRICUlTUBAL CLASSES— DsFlNmONS AND 
CLASSmCATIONS 

(21) The ‘Scheme of Occupations’ of the 
1931 Census classified ‘occupation’ (then deemed 
to be synonymous with ‘means of Uvriihood of 
earners ’) was as foDows : 

there was a broad division of the 
oaumial economic life into four classes : A Pro- 
ducuon of Raw Materials, B Preparation and. 
Supply of Matcnal Substmees, C Public Ad- 
ministration and Liberal Arts and D Miscdlane- 

Ota The four ‘ classes * wore divided into twelve 

‘sub-dasses’ as bdow . 

A^PndaOton B— JV^aawi D— Muwl- 

efRaoMatff^ and Supply of Admits linaoui 

idlt Mattm tratton 

Stibsumt and Ubmd 
Aso 


(to) Bam cf Cerrpanion htnscm the 1931 
Cffivj: esi the 1951 Cawis : 


I rom rhii hu been said above, the foliowing 
cqti-ioni ms) bs regarded as establishing the 
I ' 1 0 comparison of the concepts of the lesi 
Omus and tlic 1931 Census •— ^ 


lExploitautm IllfcdusttyVl Public IX Pmoai 
of Animals IV Tans- Force llnng 
tad Vegeta* port VH Public onthar 
non V Inde Ada^- mevu 
sEiatioa X Doaesde 
service 

II ^oittopn VUlProfe- XI iMuffici- . 

.fiTMiooBls tiQos ead entlydoicribed 

Liberal occuimicau 
Arts XII Unpro* 

dumre 


These tivelve ‘sub-dasses ’ were diwded into 
55 ‘orders’, and further sub-divided into X95 
occupational groups The first two of the 55 
orders were— ‘Pasture and Agncalture’ and 
‘Fishing and Hunting’. They were parts of 
subdass I— Exploitation of Animils and V^e- 
tetioD* Within the ‘order’ ‘Pasture 
and Agriculture’, there were 16 occupitional 
croups, which constituted ‘agriculture’ in a 
bro^ sense so as to indudc not onl) ordinarj' 
emnvation of fidd crops, but ^0 horticulture, 
plantauon indusiiy, anirnd husbandry and fores- 
y Eight out of these groups were however 
distinguished as sub-order 1 (u) and termed 
^culture proper this bang strictly limited to 
ordmao’ cultivation of field crops 


(numOTi^ and otherwise) of ‘ agnculturc pro- 
as thus defined it has been isolated at this 
li\dihood category. All the 
pople who dente ihor prinapal means of Iive- 
wi^ffom apnimlturc proper’ are referred to 
'in. Otincnliural dasscs ’ including not merdy 



those who cultivate the land or perform labour on 
but also others who are dependent 
on such persons for their subsistence All 
those who do not belong to the ‘ agricultural 
dasses’ are knoivn as the ‘ non-agricultural 
dasses’. The agncultural dasses have been 
divided into four separate ‘livt^ood dasses* 
at the 1951 census and are shown bdow side by 
side with the eight occupational groups of the 
1931 census ’ 

Oecapaiional groups of Agriatlwrcl Inthkood 
1931 Census dasses of 1951 Cesm 

[Under sub-order I (a) ] 

I. Non-cultivating propnetots I Culmators of land 
tabng rent in money or vhoUy irr mmlp owid 
kind and ihcir dependants 

£ Estate agents and Mona - 11 Cultivatorsoflondte/tof- 
gers of oi^Dcrsi Ip or rnmnlp tmoantd 

and their dependants 
3 Estate agents and mana- III Cultivating laboutm 
gers of Gotemment and their depen- 
dants 

Rent collectors, clerks, IV Non-cultitating m~ 
etc. ners of land ,flgncuICD~ 

ral rent receivers and 
thoir dependants 

5 CulnvBUng owners 

6 Tenant cultivatots 

7 Agricultural labourers 

8 Cultivators olfkm, tauu^pa 

and shiftuig areas 

The equation between the ‘ groups ’ of 1931 and 
the * dasses ’ of 1951 must be made wth veiy 
great care if mcoirect and imsleadmg infer^ces 
are to be avoided 

23 By far the most important among the oc- 
cupational groups of 1931 are No 5— ^tivatu^ 
owners , and No 6— tenant cultivatois It may 
seem to be natural and sdf evident that the 
‘culdvatu^ owners’ of 1931 should be iflenti- 
cal with livelihood Class I of 1951, and the 
‘tenant cultivators’ of 1931 should be identical 
with Livelihood Class II of 1951 Actually 
this 15 not die cas^ and it is very necessary that 
users of census statistics should understand 
why they are not identical The following 
extract from the 1931 Census report will show 
bow the hne of demarcation between ‘ cuItivatiDg 
owners’ and ‘tenant cultivators’ was intended 
to be drawn * 

“A difficulty of definition was also raised by die 
lenn * cultivating owners’ Freehold tenures, as under- 
stood in Britain, arc conspicuous by dieir absence in India 


generally, and the variety of tenancies and sub-tenancies 
ig legion A census de^tion of ownership was found 
un-expectedly difficult to frame in any simple manner 
which would be consistent m moat piovmces, and ubi- 
ruatelp ownerskp aas defined as the pssmon of nghis of 
occupant, a term winch covered aB eultsvators hoJdwi on a 
lease fntn Government as well as nsaw others with a condt~ 
tmial or preferential nght to ihetr holdings siAject to periodic 
reassessment of rents ” 

The mmntioQ thus expressed was not, how- 
ever, given effect to consistently 

24. The truth 15 that a great deal of confusion 
is caused by the prevalence of different names m 
different p^ of the country which stand for 
substantially identical tenures and also foe pre- 
valence of foe same names for tenures wfoch 
are substantially different This may be illustrated 
by foe following table which shows foe different 
d^ses of persons holdmg land (under different 
names) m Uttar Pradesh, Bilw and Madhya 
Pradesh. 


UTTAR PRADESH 

Area tn 
tmlltons of 


acres 

A. ‘ Str ’ and * kJtudkashi ’ 

596 

B (I) Hereditary tenants 

1499 

(2) Occupant tenants 

(j) ^-propnetaiy tenants and holders of 

20 41 

gpeaal tenures in Oudb • 

(4) Fixed-rate tenants and permanent ten- 

0 Sr 

ure holders 

0 71 


26 92 

C Kon-occupancy tenants 

0 19 

TOTAL 

33 07 

BIHAR 



A (i) Held by proprietors (mcludmg ztrat 

and bal^ht) . r 2*12 

{i} Held by tenure holders m cultivating 

possession . 1 34 

3 46 


B (i) Occupancy-iaiyats other than those 

paying pmduce-ients 16 58 

(fi) Occupancy-raiyats paying produce- 

rents i 33 

Rent-&ee holders ■ 0 96 

Raiysts holding at fixed rents or 
rates . . • 0 49 

20 36 


60 c.a 
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C. Cl) Non-occupancy-iaryats 
( 2 } Uadcr-isyats 

033 

033 

Total 

q 66 

Total U B.andC) 

Us-occupicd 

3448 

42s 

Grakd Total 

jSyj 

MADHYA PRADESH 


A Hcldbyinalgutai8{‘5jr’and'jyj«i-A(u;«’) 

B Held tw flwAA-matticflj 

C Held by absolute occupancy tenants 

D Held rent-free subject to icndwog village 

services 

3'87 

0 85 

2 10 

0‘l8 

Total 

7 00 

Z Held by raij-ats m raiyaixsan viUage •— 

In the Central Provinces 

In Bcrar 

128 

8 30 

Grand Total 

16 58 


In Bihar, the people mho hold lands of thi 
wit types dassed B are called ‘raiyats’ 
Were they the ‘ ovto ’ of the land they holt 
or ycte the zatmndais or other ‘propnetois 
of the COTto in mhich the land mas situated n 
he called the ‘omneis’ of auch lands ’ Thi 
answer to this question— whichever may it went- 
womd mahe a great difference to the statistics o 
cttlmating owners’ and ‘tenant cnlnvatore’ 
Nw, these Bihar raiyats have {and they hasi 
had for a very long tune) exactly the 
nchts in those lands as the nprsfinflrtiHaivi <«,, 


m Bombay and Madras Th^ paid ' rent » 
™dirs while their name suites tn Boml 
and Mate paid land reventie ’ to the Govei 
S „ ' ’ i* ' neaus 

w'nJ'aJT «vmue ’ in Bo 

hay or Madras ; not infrequently they were 1 

onerous Mote mtportS the^Sn™ , 

tTt" u cultivate the Ian 
that right vested m the ‘taijaf It woiiT 

i?ti T « the naht 

rater on and ctdtivaie the land Thorft 

tadShf ?“ ‘owned^ 

wnu ndd bj a ‘ niijat ’ than the 
did m Bombay nndaMadras He 

" “““ > Wt certainly did not own th 
land, lit Ihe estate which were held bv rai? 
rttra the point of mew of rationalLow 
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classlficanon, the laiyats of Bihar should be 
classed with the raiyats of Bombay and Madra«5, 
though m popular parlance the former had (and 
Ac latter did not have) a ‘ landlord It is dear 
from the extract from the 1931 Census Report 
that the intention was to bring about such aia- 
QonahsatiDQ of dassificaaon But die Census 
of India (being a temporary organisation hastily 
put together on an ad hoc basis once every ten 
years) always works under great handicaps and 
dns excellent intention was not understood and 
given effect to unrformly, 

The people who hdd lands in Uttar Pradesh 
(of any of the four type dised B) were^ m all 
essentid respects, m exactly ^ same position as 
the raiyats of Bihar So also the people who 
hcM lands of type C m Madhya Pradesh But 
Ae local land laws refwrd to iem as ‘ tenants*. 
Were they to be classified, therefore, as ‘ tenant 
culnvaiors’ or ‘cultivating owners’*^ Uttar 
Pradesh dassified iem as * Tenant cultivators ’ 
while Madhya Pradesh classified them as ‘culti- 
vating owners TTie intention of the Census 
Commissioner was thus defeated 


25 At this census it was dedded that a con- 
certed effijrt should be rnnftf* to ma k e sure that 
the intentiOD was correctly earned out The fol- 
lowing IS a relevant extract from the proceedings 
of the First Census Conference * 


“The agnculmral means of hvelihood for 
which contractions have been indicated 
m the questionndre were then taken 
up There was discussion as to the 
exact scope of the various terms used. 


It was ^eed that the term ‘ownership’ 
should be used so as to cover every case 
where a person had a permanent right 
0 of occupancy in the land It was 
not essential tiiat this right should 
include the nght of imrestnct^ trans- 
fer. But It should be a heritable right. 
It teas further agreed that eadi Superm- 
lenient should mclude j« his boohlet of 
wtructumSi cenam illustrations specify- 
ing me tenures by tlmr local names and 
expmmg that tiny are viduded tii the 
term omerslap 


Importance, is identical with 
There IS no cow- 
P oisnncQon bemeen the ‘agricultural 



labourer’ of 1931 and the ‘cultivating labourer* 
of 1951. [But there is a comphcation arising 
from the treatment of ‘ dependents ’ which will 
be explained presentiy] 

27 The Occupational Group I of 1931 is 
identical with Livelihood Class IV. It should 
be noted that this mcludes two quite different 
types of people who are lumped toucher in 
popular parlance as ‘ landlords ’ but who do not 
have the same nghts m land First, there are 
the ‘ Zammdars’ and other propnetors of 
‘estates’ who receive rent from land m these 
estates As explamed jilready such land ismot 
‘owned’ by them. Such persons are ‘agricul- 
tural rent-receivers’, Mmg within Liv^hood 
Gass IV , unless they aha * otaied ’ land ike 
type classed as Am Uttar Pradesh (vide para iS 
a^e) and the wcome from such lands acts 
more mportant than the rent on lands of type B 
There is another ^e of people also included 
m Livdihood Gass IV They are to be found 
among the people who really ‘ own ’ the land 
— «g, the raiyats of Bihar, Bombay or Madras, 
or the occupancy tenants of Uttar Pradesh <«r the 
absolute occupancy tenants of Madhya Pradesh, 
or the excepted types of zammdars and other 
‘proprietors’ of estates referred to above. 

If these ‘ owners ’ entrusted the responsibility 
of cultivatioa to others on a temporary basis, 
they would be mduded as ‘ non-cultivating 
owners of land ’ m Livelihood Class IV. 


28 There is a very important question as to 
what IS and what is not mvolved m ‘ culGvatmg ’ 
the land Chiebearsvery often about the ‘tilleis 
of the soil ’ Who are ^ey ^ Is it possible for 
a person to ‘ cultivate ’ the land without perfoim- 
11^ manual labour’ Is a wt^e-labourer em- 
ployed by a * culuvatii^ owner ’ or tenant culn- 
vator also a ‘ cultivator ’ ’ There had to be a 
clear cut defimnon of the tenn This was aH 
the more necessary because it was known that in 
some areas some cstegones of tenants-at-wiS 
or other contractual non-occupancy tenants woe 
returned and dassified as ‘ agricultural labourers 
mainly for the reason that tii^ were locally in- 
distu^shable from permanent farm sers-ants 
and partly m order to avoid givmg nse to daims 
of occupancy nght Hence the speaal mstruc- 
Gons {mde para lo secGon I) axplamiog and 
emphasismg tiie conceptual di^cnon between 
the ‘ cultivator ’ (who might be either of Livdi- 


hood Gasses I or II) from the ‘ cultivatmg la- 
bourer ’ (Livelihood Class III) on the one hand 
and the ‘ non-culGvating owner’ (Liveli^od 
Gass IV) on the other. 

29 The persons induded m the 1931 Occu- 
pauonal Groups 2, 3 and 4 (Estate agents or 
managers, rent collectors, etc) are msignificanT 
in number At this census, they were cxduded 
from the agncultural classes altogether and 
treated as non-agncultural The distmcuon un- 
ited m 1931 occupaGonal group 8 between 
‘ shifting ’ ^Gvation in certain forest areas and 
oitimary culGvanon m settled vdlages was given 
up , and this group became merged in Livelihood 
Gass I 

30 One other distmction must be mennoned 
between the 1931 system and 1951 system of 
dassihcaGon of people supported by a^culture 
It will be recalled ^at m 1931 (unlike earlier as 
well as later censuses) dassificaGon was limited to 
tile ‘ earner ’ and the ‘ working dependent the 
‘non-workmg dependent’ not being classified 
at all In the 1951 Census, all the people, in- 
duding dependents, have been dassified This 
gives nse to two differences , 

Fir;?,— Either the non-eammg dependent 
must be exduded from the 1951 totals, 
or an estimate for non-workmg depen- 
dents mduded m the 1931 totals b^ore 
the two sets of figures may be com- 
pared, and 

Secondlyr^Ths basis of classificanoa of the 
working dependent m 1931 was * occu- 
paQonal The significance of this fact 
IS thus explamed m the 1931 Census 
Report. “In 1931, it must be re- 
membered, the aiorhtig dependents of 
cultivating owners and tenant cultivators 
have appeared as depenedm worhers 
m the category of agncultural labour ; 
and the proportions, therefore, of agncul- 
mal hboiirers to cultivators is inflated 
by these figures''. These obsen-aGons 
ivcrc made in the conics-t of a sharp 
mcrease m 1931 of the perccm.igc of 
‘agncultural labourers’ in 1931 as 
compared vith 1921, and haic equal 
significance in the present contc\t of 
a sharp diminution m 1951 of the 
percentage of the same dass 
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The treatment of earning dependents at 
this census IS different Let us suppose 
that the son of a culm atii^ owner earns 
an income by emplojTneni as culuvaiing 
labourer, but diis mome is not suffi- 
cient for ^ upkeep He is then an 
earmng d^endent He is classified as 
belonging to the ‘ earmng dependent ’ 
sub-dass of livdmood Qass I— his 
father’s class If his own of 
livdihood, had been suffiaent for sdf- 
support he would haw been 
as a self-suppomng person of liveh- 
hood Class III But, smce the boy’s 
employment is not s^-supporong, die 
nature of his eniplo5'ment is rele- 
vant only to the clarification of ‘ se- 
ondaiy means of hvlihood’, and is 
used for that purpose But the basic 
^^cauon of the people mto hveh- 
hood eateries — classes and sub-classes 
-w hmi entirely on the *prmapal 
means of livelihood of self-supporting 
perm' only, all dependents (eammg 
and non-eaming) bemg affiliated m 
appropMe sectors of the national ea> 
nomic life through the self-supponm? 

they were depen- 


IH -Self-supporting persons of Uvehhood 
Class n of i95i=Eamers of 1931 Occu- 
pational Group 6 minus those among 
them who {as m Uttar Pradesh) were 
dassed as ‘tenant cultivators’ e\'en 
though th^ had a heritable nght of 
occupancy m the land they culavated 

IV. — Self-supporting persons of Livelihood 

Class III of i95i=Eamer$ of 1931 Oc- 
cupational Group 7 

V. — Sdf-supporting persons of livdihood 

Class W of i95i=Eamers of 1931 Oc- 
cupaaonal Group I 

—It is not to be expected that the num- 
bers of ‘ earning dependents * of 1951, 
appearing as sub-classes m each of the 
four hvelihood classes, will correspond 
to the ‘ iTOrkmg dependents ’ of the cor- 
respondmg 1931 occupational groups, 
even after allowance is made for die 
unknown number X {vide para 24 sec- 
tion III) But such correspondence IS 
W be expected between the 1931 dassifi- 
caiion of ‘working dependents* and 
the 1951 dasaficauon of ‘secondary 
means of hvdihood of earnme depen* 
dents’. 


31 To sum up, the establishment of com- 
pamom taeen the 1951 Cen« end the 
&nsus icqmtes much disctmunation In jm- 

nimbw A referred to m equanons II and m of 
tS “ should be ranetnbered 

if iMran7°Z as earaem 

° ® “““p- 

Occupanonal Groups t, 5, 6, 7 and i 
ll-Self-sup^^g „ 

^ ^ 95 i=Eanieis of 103: Occu- 
raiional Groups 5 and 8 plus those 
0 «“paUonal Group 

dassed as tenant cultiratois^ esen 
thouph the}' bad a hemahle S 

J.^t^^^cyroa.cla„dnh,ehtht' 
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V— Kon agricultural ClASSaS— DEFlxmoXS ^md 
CLASS mCATIONS 


32 The Classification Scheme of Classes, Sub 
Classes Orders and Groups referred to in para 
23 section III, was first adopted by the C^us 
of Bidia m 1911 It was based on a system de- 
vis«l by Dr Jacques BERiuoNand approved 
the International Statistical Institute Varia- 
tions were made from census to census, in the 
number and scope of occupational groups, 
but die system as a whole and the identity of 
larger umts remamed undianged 


. 33 - the Statistical Organisation of 
®e Unitw Nations eiolvd a Scheme of Qassi- 
as the ‘fritemattonal Standard 
Scheme’. The Econo- 
™ aimal of the United Nations 

r”* ™ “f ihis Scheme by all 

i'''?™”®““*'r'=yadoptmg the 
^ of classificauon as a national standard, or 
accordance 

Sj-stem for purposes of mtemauonal 



lomparabllitj the latter of these nvo cdur8:s 
has been foilo\\cd at this Census 

All Indusincs and Semccs (other than cula- 
i^ation) Minch, as explained already is treated 
as a categorj by itself, arc divided into ten divi- 
sions, tve , 

(0) Pnmar) Industries not elsewhere spcci- 
hed , 

(1) Mining and quarrying ; 

(2) Processing and Manufacture— foodstuffs, 
textiles, leather and products thereof , 

(3) Processing and Manufacture— metals, die- 
micals and products thereof , 

(4) Processing and Manufocturc not elsewhere 
speafied , 

(5) Construction and Utilities , 

(6) Commerce , 

(7) Transport, Storage and Communications , 

(8) Health, Education and Public Admmistra- 
tion , and 

{9) Services not clscMhcrc specified. 

These ten disisions hm been sub-divided 
into 88 sub-divisions The details will be found 
in the Indian Census Economic Classification 
Scheme papers wluch arc pruitcd along with the 
Economic Tables (Part II-B and Part II-Q 
It IS suffiaent to observe that statements have 
been furnished Mith the help of which it is possi- 
ble to relate these ‘ divisions ’ and * sub-divisions 
on the one hand, to corresponding ‘ orders ’ and 
‘ groups ’ of 1931 , and, on the other hani also 
to die * divisions ’ and * major groups ’ at the 
International Standard Industrial Classificaoon 
Scheme 


34 Comparablity of the frame-work of classi- 
fication has thus been established This, how- 
ever, IS not enou^ It is necessary to secure 
that the principles adopted for fitting mdividuals 
withm ti^ frame-work should also be the same 
In the first place there is h techmeal distmcuon 
(somewhat confusing to the lay reader) between 
the ‘ Industrial * dawificanon and the ‘ occupa- 
tional’ classification of all gainfully occupied 
persons Thus, are all drivers of motor vehicles 
to be added together and shown under one head , 
or the dnvers of motor v^cles employed by a 
factory added to other persons employed 1^ 
such factory and shown under a head which ev 
habits the commodities produced 1^ such fac- 


tory. fhe adst^er indicates the disdncQon bet- 
ween the * occupational ’ and ‘ radustnal ’ ckssi- 
ficauon Even when the latter is defi^tely 
diosen, there 18 a further difficulty about the em- 
ploymg umt, whose production is to be Ae basis 
of classificaQOQ. This may be an ‘establish- 
ment ’, or It may be an ‘ enterpnse ’ of whidi the 
‘establishment’, is a part. The latter was the 
recommended basis of Litemational Standard 
Industnal Classification Scheme 

35 The mam principles of dassification adopt- 
ed m the Census of Lidia were thus described in 
1911 : 

** (i) Where a penou both makes and sells, he is classed 
nmier the mdustnal head , the commeicial one is reserved 
for persons engaged m trade pure and simple On the 
same pnnaple, when a person exiraccs some substance, 
8 U A as saltpetre, tom the ground and also refines it, he is 
shown unitgf the mming and not under the industrial 
head 

(s) Industnal and trading occupations are divided mto 
two mam categories i— 

(0) those where the occupation is classified according 
to the material of which the artides ate made, 
and 

(b) those where it is classified according to die use 
whidi they serve As a general rule, the first 
category is reserved for the manufacture or sale 
of artidis the use of which is not finally deter- 
mined, but It also includes that of specified 
articles for whidi there u no separate head 
and also the occupations, so common m India, 
which are characterized by the material used 
lafiier than the particular amdes made. The 
ordinary village moefih fi)r instance, mates not 
only shoes, but also waterbags and all other 
artidei of leather, which he tans bunsdf 


(g) As 0 general rule, when a roan’s personal occupa- 
tion 18 one which mvolves special training, 0 g , that of a 
doctor, enguieer, surv^r, etc., be is classed under the 
head lese^ for ^at occuration, irrespective of the 
agency by which be is employed A ship’s doctor, for 
instance, is sbonn as ai^or and sot as a ship’s officer 
An escqmon is made in’cases where the wodc m vriudi an 
mdividual is employed mvolves further specialization 
eg, that of a manne or sanitary engineer. Only those 
Govermnent servants ate shown m sub-dass VII who 
are engaged m the general adfflimstiBtions Officers of the 
medical, irrigation, opium, post office and other similar 
Bovices are classed under the special heads provided for 
these occupations ” 

36 The system is similar to that now recom- 
mended for purposes of international compara- 
bility m that it IS based on the prmaple of 
‘ industrial ’ dassification and not what is techni- 
cally called ' occupational ’ dassificatton But 
the oppheauon of the principle is based, how- 
ever, not on * establishments * or ‘ enterprises * 
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but on the indindual, who 1$ classified. It is on 
this basis and not on an ‘ establishment ’ basis 
that the 1951 Census data (like dl similar data of 
all earlier censuses) have been tabulated The 
following eittiacts from the papers relatmg to the 
ICBC Scheme explain the dedsion . 

"2 Umt oj Clmficam’^ Under the 
I S I C Scheme, the unit of classifi- 
cation IS the organised * estabbshraent ’ 
commodity produced or the ser- 
vice performed as a result of the woric 
of die organised establishment is tiac 
entenon for dassi^g die cstabbsh- 
ment The classification of the estab- 
lishments is die classification of e\’ery 
memba of the establishment 

Under the present (ICE C) Scheme the 
unit of classification is, in every case, die 
individual All empbyets and all in- 
dependent workers mil be classified 
with reference to the commodity pro- 
duced or service peformed by them 
individually— this be same as in die 

B S I. C Scheme there being no 
Quesdenofan ‘establishment’ distinct 
irom the individual in iese cases 


As 


‘employees’, all percons en- 
gaged m production, commerce or 
uauiport (and not beu^ domestic ser- 
^ts) will be classified under the ap- 
propnate sub-divisions with reference 
to thor own activity, and without 
raerence to that of their employer 
Domtsoc servants will all be clawed 
m one sub-division without reference 
to the nature of their work All other 
employees (induding all managerial and 
supervisory' enipi9yee5, dental ser- 
watchmen and mi- 
^11^ labour of every desenpuon) will 
be classified widi referena to the com- 
momty produced or sendee rendered 
by that empU^era* 


Thus, there B a tedi« distmcto 


uaii ui uassmcation ad 
in the two Schemes This is uni 

able having regard to the nature! 

questions whidi alone can be pu' 
g^tal populapon census m ' 

Nevertheless, there willbeno diffi 
betmeen the ttfo Schemes, ^ 


rccari) the allocanon of tliotc 'onployccs' 
ulioarc individually enpaped macthi- 
(ics classiriablc as productirai, com- 
merce or transport, and nho arc em- 
ployed in ‘establishments ’whose mam 
purpose is classiliablc dilTcrcntly from 
the actnit) of the indmdual employee.* 
The Ptoponion of cmplojccs of this 
land to the total of all active w others in 
industries and scraecs (os they arc or- 
paniscd at present in India) is unhlidy to 
be large enough to male a signilicant 
diffetcncc to the comparabilitj' of data 
classified under the two Schemes 

“3. Ecoimic TaUa (B Sm’a)— The Com- 
mittccf gave careful consideration to the 
conccpnial basis of the Indian Census 
Economic Classification Scheme, ^ m 
relanon to tliat imdctljing “industrial” 
and “ occupational classificauons as 
evolved by inieraational agcnciis j 
and came to the following conclusions. 


The ftamcworl: of classification of economic 
acnvitics under thelmemationiil Stan- 
dard Indtistnal Classification Scheme 
was rdaiablc to that of rite Indian Census 
Economic Classiiication Scheme in the 
manner explained . . .The differences call 
for no comment, csccpt that the latter 
scheme is designed to give a pictilie of 
how the people of India actuidly obtam 
their means of htchheod and it IS, there- 
fore, closer to the nctual shape of the 
economic structure of the country than 
the mtemanonal scheme In oraer to 
achieve exact comparabihty, it is ne- 
cessary not only tot the ftameworl: 
should be relatable, but the basis of fitting 
the individual within the fiameworh 
should be the same. The Committee 
olwervcs tot such identity does not 
odst Uns fatt is slated in Appendix 
VI of Mempraadnm No II, where a 
Ptedse description is given of the na- 
ture and scope of to differences bet- 
ween to two schemes The Com- 


Inlennon ml to Wb « 
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mittcc discussed this difference futty 
mid formed tlic opimon 

F:rsrr~ tliat the nature of the information 
procurable m a general population census 
IS sucii that an exact classification on on 
“industrial establishment” basis is not 
feasible and, therefore, the difference is 
unaNoidabIc, and 

Scccudiy,— as stated in Appendix VI, the 
numbers of persons in respect of whom 
the difference in the conceptual ba^ 
of classificauon is sigmficant are likely 
to be rclamcly small in India, under 
present conditions of organisation of 
industrial establishments 

The Committee accordmgly approved the 
scheme os framed and placed on record 
the foUowmg observations : 


(0 There is a considerable volume of non- 
census data avadable in the form of 
statutoiy returns from fectories, com- 
panies, etc. They provide material 
which could be drawn upon, where ne- 
cessary, for labour force statistics classi- 
fied on “ mdustnal establishment ” 
basis in so far as this might differ ffom 
the census economic classification. 

(h) There is provision m para s of Memo- 
randum No I for ‘occupational Abs- 
tract* for local areas withm every 
district, based on replies to census ques- 
tion ID The Committee hopes that 
when these become available, they 
could be studied with a veiw to ascer- 
taining how far th^ provide material 
for compilauoQ on an ‘occupauo^’ 
basis, m so far as this might differ from 
the census economic dassificauoo. 


PART-B 

Review of Data relating to Honse-bold Economic Status 


I —The 1951 Census picture 

(i) Out of 3,569 lakhs, who were counted m 
the 1951 Census, the economic data relating to 
3 ,s 66 lakhs were tabulated (those of a little under 
3 lakhs m the Punjab have been destroyed by fire). 
There were 1,832 lakhs of males .md 1,734 1 ^ 1 ^* 
of females They were classified, by house- 
hold economic Status, as shown below . 

Table i 



Persons 

Males 

Penusks 

Self-supporting persons 

. 1,044 

872 

172 

Earning dependents 

379 

134 

245 

Non>eaming dependents 

2.43 

83 d 

W17 

Total 

. 3 ' 5«6 

1.832 

1*734 


Out of 36 crores of people, over 21 crores do 
not cam anything nor are they m receipt of 
any unearned income If to this number ffiose 
who procure some income but not enough even 
for their own upkeep be added, the number in- 
creases to 25i crores The number of people 
who procure llicir own means of livelihood in full 


and also support others is very nearly loj crores. 
Withm this number, roughly five out of ax are 
mra, and the sixth is a woman 
(2) The all-India proportions for the three 
groups r^dlcss of sex— were 29 3 per cent, 
10 6 per cent and 60 i per cent respecUvdy. 
Hie following table sboirc bow these proportions 
vaned among the six zones : 

Table 2 

Fcrctiilage to genenl popiilalmi <4 
&//- 

atppmuni Earning ww 
Zones persons dependaus dependents 


India 

305 

12 0 

57*5 

East India . 

30 8 

50 

63 2 

Soutb India ■ . 

26 s 

49 

68 6 

West India . • 

26*9 

15 8 

57 3 

GeaCial India 

29*1 

20 0 

509 

tsQrth'West India . 

32«3 

I2-6 

55 1 

INDIA 

29 3 

10 6 

5 o z 
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The following points may be noted The 
variations in the percentage of sdf-supportmg 
persons range from about nine-tendis of the all* 
India average (South India) to about deven-tenths 
of the all-India average (North-West India) The 
percentage of earning dependents vanes more 
widely It IS less than half die all-India average 
in South fiidia and nearly double that average in 
Central India One consideranon may be se£ 
out and dismissed at this stage It might seem 
natural that the differences between the zones 
should be rdatable to die diffe renc es In age- 
structure The folbwii^ table shows die rele- 
vant figures of age-structure 


Table 3 


Ptrumagi w gaeral population 


2am 

Persons 
under 
age t5 

Persons 
Persons aged 
agtd 55 and 
15—54 oner 

Konh India . 

385 

53 1 

M 

East India 

37 9 

53 2 

89 

South Indii , 

36 9 

546 

8s 

VI’CTt India 

39 S 

53 4 

71 

Central Indn 

3 U 

53 5 

77 

North-West India 

403 

51 0 

8S 

INDIA 

384 

H 3 

's? 


Bj compj^g Tables 2 and 3, a c 
*ff«oices in ag^sm 
toMoncroncand anothtr to qmfe sms 

hf towS"®” ”! '■“sificmon of 1 
o> tomcWd economic status. 

m*t not be the same m toims and n 
As the rones ejrj to some estent in ses-m 
0 2 'ttU prater ntent in respect of the d 
tion of urbiti to rural poputoon, it is n« 
tin. uc should isork out sep irate ratios foi 
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males, urban males, rural females and urban 
females separately. Hence the foUlowmg table . 

TAStH4 


Silf- i&i- 

suppmms Bamng emiiig 
perms deputdents dtpendenis 


Runl males . 

47- 1 

7^9 

45-0 

Urban males 

49-8 

46 

4 S-S 

Ruol females 

. 10 4 

ifi'l 

73-5 

Females 

7*4 

4*5 

88'Z 


We should, now examine whether the ratios 
for the diflerent zones differ considerably when 
they are aialysed under these four heads separate- 
ly 


(4) niofej —The figures for * rural males * 
are presented below 6q>aratdy 


Table 5 


Zones 

Self'- 

suppma^ 

pernns 

Non- 

Earmng earmg 
dependents d^endents 

Koidi Isdu 

52 8 

6 8 

404 

East India 

46 0 

6-3 

47*7 

South lodii 

42 8 

4 5 

52 7 

West India 

43 I 

10 8 

46*1 

Ceniialhidis 

48 2 

13 6 

38 2 

NorOi-West India 

• 504 

10 1 

39 5 

INDIA 

47 I 

79 

45 0 


— wiiH iable 2 we note the touow- 
1 he separate ratio for rural males seems to 
among the zones in much the same waj' as 
toe combined ratio. In both tables, South 
^ sdf-suppordng persons 
ana highest m non-canung dependents , East 



India is second highest m non-earning dependents 
and second lowest in earning dep^ents , and 
Caitral!bdia 18 lowest mnon-ean^ dependents 
and behest in earning d^endents The ratios 
for rural males are higher in North India, North- 
West India and Central India than m the other 
three zones—but m what order ^ The ordw is, 
as stated, if the zones are arranged in descendu^ 
order of self-suppoitmg persons If they are 
arranged in descending order of non-earmng 
dependent we get cjcacdy the opposite result 
Is to an idiosyncracy of enumeranon or is dicre 
any real significance m the order indicated by 
these figures ? 

5 Urban males 

The table for ‘ urban males ’ is given below ‘ 


Table 6 



Self- 


Non- 

• 

sutfoorttue Eamme 

eamng 

Zones 

perms 

dependents dependent 

North Todia 

• 51*7 

3 9 

444 

East India 

55-0 

a 4 

42 d 

SoQth India 

• 44 « 

4 7 

507 

West India 

• 50-9 

5*2 

43 9 

Central India 

. 48'7 

6 I 

45 2 

Nordi-West India 

• 48 9 

55 

456 

INDIA 

49 8 

4-6 

45 < 


South India stands agam lowest in seIf-suppor^ 
mg persons and highest in non-eammg depen- 
dents East India has arisen to first place, being 
highest m self-supporting pcBons and lowest 
m non-eamii^ dependents Somewhat sur- 
prisingly, Nordi India gets second highest plac^ 
bratmg West India by a few decunal pomts , but 
the potttim ts reversed if the eanung dependents 
are also taken into account m both zones 

The vanability between the zones is no wider 
in self-supporting persons and is noticeably less 
wide amoi^ cammg dependents The relative 
proportion of earning dependents is, m any ev^ 
so smaU in aU zones that the quesnon whether 
the variations are real or merely reflect idiosyn- 
craQ’ of enumeration is of hide importancci 


6 kiiral females • 

The rural females are, m the present context, 
the most disturbing among the four sets of 
p^ple. This IS seen from the table below . 


Table 7 


Self- 


Non- 


supporting 

Eamwg 

emtng 

Zones 

persons 

dependents dependents 

North India 

6 3 

20 4 

73 3 

East India 

I3‘9 

6 6 

79 5 

Soutii India 

10 4 

58 

83 8 

West India 

6 6 

29 9 

63 5 

Central India 

9 6 

31 3 

59*1 

North-West India 

13 9 

19*7 

6 d 4 

INDIA 

ID 4 

Id I 

73 5 

Variations betu'een the zones are obviously large 


We saw that a ten per cent margm on either 
side of the all-India average for s^-supportmg 
persons was sufficient to cover the values of aU 
zones m Table 2. In to table, we need a 
forty per cent margm We had already observed 
B other tables that the percentage of cammg de- 
pendents vanes more widely man that of sdf- 
si^ponmg persons This feature is refleacd 
in to table also One fret alone remains un- 
vaned— South fridia retains, es'en m to table, 
the unenviable distmcuon of havmg the highest 
percentage of non-eaming decadents among all 
the Zones. 

7. Urban females : 

They appear to have the least significance, so 
fer as eammg a livelihood is concerned Here 
are the figures ' 


Table S 


Self- 


Non- 


supporiine 

Eenmg 

earmns 

Zones 

person: 

depende/iis dependents 

North India 

4 9 

2 7 

92-4 

East India 

95 

I 8 

88 7 

Sooth India • 

• 7 9 

yi 

89 0 

West India 

• 73 

«9 

85 8 

Centnl India . 

• 7 9 

8*2 

83-9 

Ntoth-West India 

. 6 I 

4 2 

89 7 

INDIA 

. 7-4 

4 5 

SS I 



For once, South India Ms into second place and 
North India has the smallest percentage of s^- 
suppoitmg persons and b^est percentage of 
noQ-eanung dqiendents 

8 These figures indicadng differences faet- 
ween different zones raise a question How fer 
are they comparable with one another (m whidi 
case the differences in peimitages must refiecc 
real differences m the cnent to which the people 
are gainfully occupied* m diferent zones) and how 
far thq’ arise out of mere idiosyncraaes of enu- 
meranon (m which case the differences signify 
nothing ) } The question arises prominently m 
relation to the dassificadon of women The 
figures for urban females are, as noted already, 
so small, in any cose, that differentwi do not 
matter much Besides, th^ look consistent. 
It is the dassificadon of rural females wHch 

for careful consideration as a tdiole, 

It appMTS that rather more than one m four of 
them (26 5 per cent) take part m eammg a bveli- 


hood> other as fidf-support^ persons or as 
eammg dqiendents The proportion vane from 
as low as about one-sixth in South India to as 
hi^ as about two-fifrbs m Central India The 
order among zones is as follows : South India 
(16 2), East India (20 4), North India (26 7), 
NorA-West India 63-7), West India (36 5), and 
Ce:^ India (40*9) h there really as large a 
vanaaon as these figures mdicate between different 
parts of the country as r^ards parndpanon of 
Village women m gainful employment —which 
means, to all intents and purposes, in the culti- 
vation of land ? Or could ’t be that the enu- 
motors of South fridia and East India have 
MCitfded as non-eammg dqieiidents women who 
do as litde wori: in tiie fields as iose whom the 
enumerators of West India and Central India 
have recorded as earning dependents^ 

The same doubt arises also about another 
aspect of the difference between the zones 


whidi is shown in the Table 9 
Tmsg 


Zna 


PtrcatUgi (f nral 
fm^ trAo ere 
ather 

ponng jmow 
or earmg depen~ 
dm 


Sou baaia 

tuppotuitg pojons 
0 ^ tamg dt' 
paiiattf arms 
xoo rural females 
tcU art atlier self’ 
sttpportatspersawor 
eaims depeadmis 


Self- 

suppoTiirs Emms 
penans depaideais 
\ 


Noitli loda 

• • . 26 7 

24:76 

East Itda ^ 

204 

68 ; 32 

Scuth Indu 

* • • 16 2 

64 :36 

Woi Icdu 

• • 36-5 

18:82 

Caitalirda . , 

• « . 40*9 

23 :77 

Nonh-West India 


INDIA . 

* * • 33'7 

41 5 59 

' • • 265 

35:62 


,0 'I'i'U'.r .to 


wllbfint beln- galuTplly occopted li 


It is interestiDg to observe that the sbt zones 
fall into three pairs^ each \vith a pattern of its 
own. East India and south India have 
smallest ratio of village women who are gainfully 
occupied— about one m six m one case and one 
in five in the other. Thq? have also got die 
smallest ratio of earning dependents among village 
women The number classified as self-support- 
ing is about twice as numerous as those classified 
as earning dependents. 

At the odier end we have West India and 
Gffltral India where the largest ratios of gainfully 
occupied vill^ womeu are found The rauo 
of eammg dependents among them is highest 
— are three to four times ajs mimaous as 
the number classified as self-supportmg Nmdi 
India and North-West India fafi in an mtet^ 
mediate category between these two extremes 

9 It is by no means improbable that female 
parddpation m field labour does vary very con- 
siderably Differences in seasonal con^uons, 
as as nature of crop raised, may cause sigm- 
ficant differences in the extent to which large 
number of workers are spedally mobilised at 
certain critical stages of ailtrvatioa Given the 
same d^ee of ne^ for such mobilisation] some 
areas have a normally unemployed surplus of 
TTi ^lg labour whch is available and can be drawn 
upon even m such critical stages ; mofiias the 
nei cannot be met unless large numbers of 
women lend a helping hand Where it is possi- 
ble to dtoose whether male or female labour 
should be drawn upon, the social habits and 
customs of the culuvatii^ classes may, in some 
areas, encourage the women freely to take part } 
while, in others, the cultivators would rather 
incur the expense of hired labour than to see 
their women folk working in the fields. For all 
these reasons, it may be r^arded as a reasonable 
presumption, unless tiie contrary is proved, that 
ihe figures do reflect genuine differences in the 
parudpation of village women in gainful em- 
ployment 

ffiven such difierences, it is easy also to unde^ 
stand that, where the percentage of female pam- 
dpation is low, there the rauo of self-support 
ing women woifidbe high; for, in these areas, it 
may be assumed thattiie women take part m 
work on much the same terms as the men, more 
or less tiiroughout foe cultivation sewon and not 
merdy at particular stages of cultivation 


One other circumstance which should be 
menuoned mthis context is the consistency which 
the figures display when subjected to local re- 
view The State Census Reports contain foe 
results of companson of the figures on a distnct 
or divisional basis It is found that the differ- 
ences withm each state are not very large; and, 
where they are observed, they do not seem to be 
arbitrary but mtelligibly related to known diffe> 
ences m economic and social conditions between 
the distncts or natural divisions concerned. 

10 At the same time, it must not be over- 
looted that drawing a Ime between the sclf-sup- 
portmg persons and the canung dependents 
by foe very nature of census operations, a rough 
and ready process The enumerators do not 
make income-eiqienditure calculations— they 
cxiuld not have done it even if they had the time, 
and they had no time They were, therefore, 
instructed to accept the word of the head of the 
hwisehold about whefoer the work done by foe 
individual m question did or did not suffice to 
earn his keep The fact that such a entenon 
was stipulated and its importance emphasised 
by mstructions— written and oral—in all local 
languages would have no doubt helped to limit 
the number of doubtful cases But a fairly wide 
rnargm of doubt must nevertheless have existed 
Reports make it clear that it did In such cases, 
It IS likely that their deasion depended, as one 
Superintendent of Census Operauons puts it, 
on how ‘patnarchal’ foe head of foe household 
firit More often, perhaps, the local census staff 
erolved their own mes of thumb for the allo- 
cation of marginal cases by reference to age, 
ses and nature of occupation Therefore, it is 
not merely possible but probable that foe Ime 
between the eanui^ dependent and foe self- 
supporting persons was drawn at soocuhat 
different levds m different states and thus a 
ma^ of uncertainty regarding significance of 
differences might have been introduced. It 
should be added that these difficulties arc not 
so important m drawing the line between the 
DOD-earmng dependent and the earning depen- 
dent and there should be much less uncertamtj 
regarding comparability of figures of non-earning 
dependents. 

On foe whole, it is safe to conclude that foe 
differences m foe figures for rural females indi- 
cate foat corresponding differences do in fan 
ciast in respect of foe \olume and nature of their 
paiudpation in gainful occupations— but it is 
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touch less safe to accept the Merences hetpeea 
different states in these figures as aactly mecsur- 
ing the actual Merence. 

II. At this stage, it is convenient to effect 
a smiplificatioaofthiscoiapanson,byintroduc' 
mgasjM^/5 yariisnckforiliemeasftrementof gain- 
ful mploynm alnch mdd cmbne both sdf- 
suppOTiirg fsTsoiis aid eanmig dependents on a 
oaiked baas know that an average sdf- 
supporting person of India supports hhosdf 
and at least two others, while an «immg 
pendent, by definition, does not secure enough 
income to support even one person On a broad 
at erage, therefore, we cannot regard one Mmipg 
depmdcnt as worA more than one-ffurd of one 
self-supporting person If, therefore, wc define 
the *i\i^e Brcanwinner Percentage’ of any terri- 
tori as the percentage of sclf-si^portmg posons 
to the total population of that tenitory plus one- 
third of the percentage of eanung dcpendcais 
to the total population, we shgl) get the )‘ard- 
siick we are scc^g. The following table shows 
the Alale Breaawianer Percentage’ of the ssc 
zones of India, defined in this manner. 


Table io 


Melt BreodjAejer Pereauagt 


Ze>’e} 

Gererol 

Sural 

Utiaa 

Jforth Indu . 

54-7 

55 0 

Si-0 

Eistlrdu 

49 I 

48-1 

S5-» 

Stwth India . , 

447 

44-9 

46 I 

Weit India 

«S-7 

46 7 

527 

Ct-lrallnda . 

52*4 

537 

50-7 

Kcnh-Wntlmiu , 

53 1 

538 

50*7 

INDIA . . 

50 0 

49 7 

SI-3 


12 (k the basts of Table io, ik following 


(i) h Bidia as a whole, the malebreadvnniier 
pcrcmtageiniDsoutto be the round figure of 
50 0 per ceaL hiale breadwinners are shghilj 
more numerous in towns than in vill^es in the 
country as a whole -the difference bemg measured 
by 1*6 per cent. 


(n) It IS dearly shown by the figures that the 
male breadwinner percentile is hipest in North 
Bidia and lowest in south India. One es:ceeds 
the India average and Ae other &lls ^ort of fiie 
India average by a margin which dearly exeeds 5 
per cent, Tlie zones arrange! in order of male 
breadwinner percentage are : North hidiB, 
North-West ^dia, Central India, East iadia, 
West India and South India. 


(Ill) The foregoing is also the order among 
the zones if the vUIagea alone are reckoned 
If towns alone are reckoned, the order gets 
changed as follows : Eat Lidia, Nordi 
India, We^ Lidia, North-West Lidia, 
Central India, and kuth India In East 
Lidia and West India, the male breadwinner 
percentage is disuncily larger in towns than 
m phages. South Lidia also reproduces 
mis feature, though less prominently. In die 
other three zones (North India, North-West 
mdia and Central LiiUa) the bread- 
jnnncr perecnage is sli^tly larger in vil- 
lages than in totnis. 


c ^^'2 hind of reckoning, 

Jwutn India seems to be the last among all 
me sa zonp m respect of the prevalence of 
gainful cmploj-ment. 



II.“ComparisottbeTO'een I951 and I93I 


I 3 « Table II comparesihe household economic data as ascertained by the 1951 and 1931 
Censuses for India and the six zones 

1 


Table ii 


(number is lAKRS) 


I93T 


:9Si 


Zants 

Total 

popula- 

tm 

Bar' 

nets 

JToiA- 

ing 

depot' 

dents 

Non- 

toorhng 

depctt' 

dents 

Total 

popula- 

tm 

Self 

JMfpOTl- 

trg 

persons 

.Von- 

Eariimg canttng 
depen- depen- 
dents denis 

North India . 

498 

207 

34 

257 

632 

193 

76 

363 

East India . 

. 700 

2d0 

26 

414 

901 

277 

54 

570 

South India . 

577 

214 

26 

337 

756 

201 

37 

518 

West India . 

287 

94 

22 

171 

407 

ro9 

64 

234 

Central India 

. 422 

169, 

47 

206 

523 

152 

J 04 

267 

North-West India 

. 270 

91 

34 

145 

350 

113 

44 

m 

INDIA . . . 

« *i 7 S 4 

1,035 

1S9 

if 530 

3 ,s 8 > 

1,04s 

379 

itUS 


In constructing this table two adjustments 
have been made to the figures m published census 
tables . 

(0 Six^-eight lakhs of women m Madras 
and Travancoie-Codun who had been classified 
as working dependents in 1931 under the head 
‘domesDC service’ are transferred to and included 
under the total of ‘non-working dependents’ 
of 1931 for South Intha 


(«■) Three lakhs of people in Punjab (whose 
1951 Census records were destroyed by fire) 
have been aUocated (1 lakh as W-supporting 
persons’ and 2 lakhs as ^on-caming dependents^ 
in the 1951 figures for North-West India 


14 It will be observed that though the total 
Dopulation of India had increased from 2,754 
lakhs in 1931 to 3,56? in 1951. have only 
1,045 lakhs of ‘self-supporting persons m 1951 


against 1,035 lakhs of ‘earners’ m 1931 The 
‘self-supporting persons’ of 1951 are actually 
fewer tto the ‘earners’ of 1931 m three zones— 
North India, South India and Centml India. 
This, however does not sigm 5 ’ much, because, 
as explamcd earher the ‘earners’ of 1931 include 
not wily all these whom w'e now call ‘sclf-sup- 
portmg persons’ but also some among those whom 
we now call ‘earning dependents’ For the same 
reason, w e should not ako be misled by the large 
difference m numbers bensecn the *worI^g de- 
pendents’ of 1931 (189 lakhs) and the ‘cammg 
dependents’ of 1951 (379 lakhs) 


The true companson lies bci\\ccn the sum 
total of earners and working dependents in 1931. 
and the self-supportmg persons and earning 
dependents in T95i;or, Vluch comes to the <.nc 
dung, between the non-working dependerts of 
i^i and non-earning dependents of 1951. 





Table » 


Tl^ compansoD is shows in Table 12. 


iPSiMcs zpjrto 



Emen+ 

working 

depamts 

No 

worhm 

depatdenti 

StJJ- 

tupportmg 

earning 

dtptndenU 

New- 

earning 

dcpaidaits 

North Isdia 


48 

52 

43 

57 

Eastindu . . . • 


► 

41 

59 

37 

63 

South Isdu 


42 

S8 

31 

69 

West India 


40 

60 

43 

57 

Ceotial lodu ..... 


51 

49 

49 

51 

North-West India .... 

• 

46 

54 

45 

55 

INDIA 


44 

Is” 

40 

6 d 


IS IfthefigvresofTASLE 12 JOBS' be accepted 
as correct, th^ show that jq India as a whole 
son*eammg dcpeodcn(7 has increased from 56 
to 6o~a smiilar mcrease 1$ observed m all zones 
except West India, and that the rates of inctease 
in different zones (arranged in order of diis in- 
crease) arc South India (11 per cent), North 
India (5 per cent). East India (4 per cent), 
Central India (2 per cent) and Nordi-Wcst 
India (i per cent) Ihe decrease m West laiha 
is 3 per cent 

Before proceeding to examine the probable 
causes of this change, we should make sure that 
the increase can be accepted as having rea% 
occurred Ihc doubt anses because, as we have 
already seen, we must allow for the possibility 
of non-compaiablc classification of maipnal cases 
m different parts of the country, and the same 
reason would call for care m comparing the re- 
sults of wo different censuses in the same part 
of the coimtiy. 


••VMWMVi (/CBVJUlUia 

certain that we arc dravdng correct inference 
from figures , nevertheless the soaal and eco 
noinic importance of the phenomena we ai 
examining is such that we ou^t to try and fonm 

late those condusionswhichat-ajkblcdaamdicai 

as probable, even though vie cannol be certai 
that their concctncss js established beyond dobu 
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It has been observed already in relation 
parison between different parts of India, that tw 
Ime drawn between non-canung dependents ano 
eanimg dependents is less likely to be jnatenauy 
noD-coznparable t han the hoe drawn between 
earning dependents and self-supporting persons. 
Much the same considerations apply to com- 
panson between the 1951 Census and 1931 

for the same area While an increase of say about 

2 per cent among non-caming dependents may 
be regarded as too small to be asserted as 
significant— It is hardly likely' that a four per 
cent increase could have arisen by acddental 
variation In the drcumstaaces, we mt^ state 
our condusums as follows : 

FfTsiIy,— h ts reamaily cmatn that non' 
earning d^idency Jios not dareased 
hut has on the other luM proheMy increosd 
to some extent tn the country as a whole durti^ 
the twenty years hetween z$ 3 l and 1952 ; 

Secondly,— There have teen a smdF 
mcrease of tm-eamng dependency hi Central 
India mid North-West Lidia and a small 
dmease m West India hut the evidence in 
dther case is not very defimte , and 

Thirdly r- It is reasonahly certam that non- 
earning d^idmy has not decreased hut has 
prdbcdily increased to some extent m Bast 


India. A somewhat larger increase of 
im-eaming dependency has occurred m Nor^ 
India and the largest increase among all zones 
has occurred m South India. 

These conclusions cannot (having regard to 
the nature of the evidence) be asserted as proved 
beyond all doubt. But we are justified m accqit- 
mg them as probably what has happened 

(i6) Why did non-earning dependency in- 
aease ? A natural explanation would be forth* 
comn^ if there had been a ^sproportionate in- 
crease of women or children In 1931, there 
were 951 females per 1,000 males In 1951, this 
had become 947 which indicates that the set- 
ratio was not a material factor m the country 
as a whole In South India, where there is the 
largest mcrease of non-eammg dependency, the 
sex-raQo had declmed from 1,010 to 999. The lar- 
gest mcrease m thesex-ratiotookpUcemNordi- 
West India (&om 863 to 883) and we see that it 
is by no means defimie that non-eammg depen- 
dency increased m this zone , We may, therefore, 
dismiss any changes in the sex-ratio as a probable 
cause of any sigi^cant increase of non-eanimg 
dependency. A comparison of age-structure 
is difficult in view of a great many temtonal 
changes, but suffiaent mdicauon is provided by 
the figures given below for four large states : 

Table 13 


Number per 1,000 
males vko acre aged 
1510S4 


Slate 

t93i 

J9ST 

Uttar Pradesh ’ . 

550 

535 

Madhya Pradesh 

535 

539 

Bombay 

550 

543 

Madias 

533 

549 

All four states 

542 

541 


In relation to the total population, males of 
working age have, on the whole, neither in- 
creased nor deacased So this cannot also be a 
general explanation of a wide-spread mcrease of 
non-eammg dependent' It seems possible, 
however that it may hav’e plajedsome part locally, 
as for instance, m Uttar Pradesh 


(17) One other reason wluch mi^t have given 
rise to an mcrease of non-earmng dependency is 
the fact that elementary education has been making 
progress m most parts of ^e country and it is 
possible that a considerable number of children 
who might have been reckoned as Vorlmg de- 
pendents’ or even as ‘earners’ m 1931 might have 
become ‘non-earning dependents’ m 1951, either 
because they were going to school, or because 
the proportion of children who lend a hand in 
the cultivation of the family holding or other- 
wise contribute to the mcome of the family might 
be smaller among literate children than among 
illiterate children 

These thmgs are possible. It is even probable 
that the progress of literacy has had some ^ect 
But It is very difficult to assess the significance 
of that effect The followmg table shows the 
progress in the percentage of literacy among hoys 
(males aged 5—14) between 1931 and 1951 m a 
number of states : 

Tabu 14 


Slate 

Peruntoge ef boys 
vko m IiicTote 

Utur Pradesh 

■ • 5*3 

154 

Bibai-ctim.OrEsa 

4 9 

192 

Madias 

. . 9 »t 

23 3 

Mysore 

96 

30 3 

Tnvancoic-Cochm 

258 

50 I 

Bixnbay 

10 6 

34 0 

Madhya Pradesh 

6-1 

re 2 

Hyderabad 

5*4 

13 2 


As boys (aged 5—14) number roughly onc- 
eighth of the population and as the progress of 
literacy among them has been generally vil!- 
raarked, a sizable dmunution of juvcmic employ- 
ment might have occurred, on this account But 
It K far om certain that the dumnuuon which did 
occur was, m fact, sizable We can not be sure 
about this unless wehad a break-up of literacy data 
between villages and towns separately for boMi 
1931 and 1951, and also a correlation between 
htcracy’, age and gainful employment \Vc do 
not possess such data It is, therefore, very 
diffii^t to pass over frem the Ijiown ficurc.. of 
progress of literacy to any clear condusica': '’bou: 
non-eammg dependency. 

I9I 



Tabu 15 


On the other hand> the need for reserve m 
drawing tvhat may appear to he a plausible con- 
clusion IS indicated Ir? the figures of Tabu ii, 
from which it appears that while ‘working de- 
pendents’ were only 6 9 per cent of the popula* 
tion of India m i^i, ‘earning dependents’ were 
10 6 per cent of the populaticai m 1951 Granted 
that ^erewere some women and duldroi who 
were only earning dependents but were classed as 
‘earners’ and omitted from ‘tvorkmg dependents’ 
in I93i*~they could have been only a relatively 
small fraction of the total number of ‘working 
dependents’ of 1931 Thus.itis fairly clear that 
while EOE-eanung dependenej’ has mereased, 
earning dependency (in the stnet sense of the 
1951 Census) has certamly not dedmed— and 
has possibly also increased somewhat durmgie 
twenty year penod It is true tiattlus fact docs 
not prove rhat a selective reduction m the pro- 
portion of eammg dependents could not have 
occurred m the age-^up 5 to 14, for such a 
reduction might have occurred and been ofeet 
by more than aircspondmg increase in the older 
age-gwups. On the whole it would seem safe 
to say that there was sufficient progress In literacy 
to have had some effect m diminninpg juvemlc 
employment It would not, however, be safe, 
to atfributc the entire increase of non-eaming 
dependency to such cause, or even perhaps a veiy 
substantial part of such mcease. 


18 There is litde doubt that the mam cause 
IS economic and must be looked for in the dreum- 

stance that a very large proportion of the people 
depend oaagncuiturcand the area of cultivated 
land did not increase m the same proportion as tiic 


JGiUS pew 

by the 1931 Census population It 
wen computed similarly for 1951 by stnli 
me average* for five years prccedmg 1951 
dividing by the 1951 Census population The 
suits ore shovm bdow 



Am<tfttiIaoauSlaRi 
pere^ttt (W cents) 

Katirral ^vtaon 

m 

jfjr 

EastUP.Flam 

63 

53 

Cestnl U F Flam 

66 

55 

West U.P. Flam . 

77 

^5 

UP HilhiPIataa 

116 

112 

HimahTan Uttar Fndesb . 

54 

72 

Uttar Pradesh 

72 

62 


The Cultivation Statistics of this state arc 
among the best in India and can be relied on 
(As it happens, there is some doubt about the 
statistics of the one division—Honalajan Uttar 
Pradesh— where an increase of the area of culti- 
vated land fer capita is recorded) 

(a) East India— T he figures for states in 
tins zone are of doubt^ accuracy They ait 
shown below for what the}’ are worA : 


Table 16 


Arta of citoraie^ IwtS 
per capita ON CEStO 


State 1931 


Bihar 

Onssa . 
West Bengal 
Assam > 


63 57 

99 83 

43 45 

63 38 


(p Nomb lOTiA-Witli the exapnm of 

one division the area 0*^—’ f « vi 

has declined in all the 
(the only state of this zone) 




As it happens, we know for certain that tiie 
increase recorded in West Bengal is incorrect 
because the Method eff estenation of acreage was 
changed in 1943 so as to render the figmw for 


succeed!!^ ycarsf. 


Commissjoa Report of Bengal 

pages 147, 206 ard 207 
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{ til ) South India — Figures are available for 
Madras, Mysore and Travancore-Cochm The 
cultiration statistics of the first two states are 
among the best m India The statistics of 
Travancore-Codiin are not so reliable. 


Table 17 


Amofadttoiaedland 
per capita (m cents) 


Natural dwtsionjState 1931 1951 


Madras Deccan 


189 

147 

West Madias . 


41 

33 

North Madias . . 


n 

55 

South Madias 


59 

44 

Madras . . 


74 

54 

Mysore . . • 


99 

70 

Travancore-Coefain 

. , 

40 

30 


The figures show not only the pervasive 
character of the decline in the area of cultivated 
land per capita in all parts of this zone, but also 
the larger m^nitude of the decline as compared 
with the two other zones noted already. 


(ip) West India —Figures are available only 
for Bombay The cultivation statistics of the 
state are also among the best m India But, un- 
fortuMtely, they ^ve been somewhat spoiled by 
ihemclusion shortly before 1951, of large numbers 
of ‘merged’ states (which Iwd no good statistics) 
m almost every district of ^e state and the diffi- 
culqr of separatmg, rfter merger, the statistics 
of the newly added areas from those of the old 
areas Even so, it is likely that the ‘per capita^ 
figures for 1931 and 1951 are not materially 
affected and they can be accepted as showmg 
not merely the direction but the magaitude of 
the change as well Figures for 1941 (tthen 
this comphcation did not exist) are also furmshed 


below m order to corroborate the trend disclosed 
by the figures of 1931 and 1951 • 

Table 18 


Area of euUmted land 
per capita (IN Cents) 

Naiurdl dmsion 

1931 1941 t95t 


Bomlay Deccan 
Northern 

202 

184 

151 

Bombay Deccan 
Southern . 

231 

207 

180 

Bombay Gujrat ■ 

*34 

108 

114 

&mbay Konkan . 


59 

48 

Bombay 

156 

*37 

izS 


It 1$ clear, notwithstanding the statistical 
difficult mentioned above (which is prommently 
visible m Bombay^Gujrat), that the area of culti- 
vated land par has declined to )ust as large 
anextent as m South India, and no less pervasively 

(0) Central India— We have figures for 
only Madhya Pradesh— the other major states 
(Hyderabad and Madhya Bharat) not having com- 
parable statistics The Bombay comphcation has 
beat avoided here as it was possible to separate and 
exclude the figures for the ‘merged’ states. The 
statisucs ore of the same high order of reliability 
as m Madras and Uttar Pradesh 

Table 19 


Area of alwatci lani 
per capita {pi cssn) 


Namddiuunm 

I 93 t 

1951 

NorUi-West Aladhp Fndesh 

171 

143 

East Madhp Pradesh 

12S 

II3 

^nith>West Madhya Piadcsb 

190 

15S 

Ma^ya Pradesh 

iSl 

*35 


There is a penasne decline of the area of 
cultiwtcd land per capita It is rclatn cl.i larger 
than in East India and Nonb India but not so 
largo as m South India or West Bioia. 


60CG 
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(ci) Nortk-West Ikdia.— We have no 
good statistics for Bajasthan but tre have rebabk 
figures for the Punjab. They are funushed 
bdotv 


Table 20 



Amefeuliivsudland 
j£r«f;«(j(K cents) 

l^cwrcfdtwrw 

1931 

I 95 t 

Himalayan Fim,ab . 

• 61 

49 

Punjab Plafflj . 

109 

99 

Ptiniab . 

• id8 

95 


Thmisadtclintbiititis not so large as era 
in North ^dia and much less rim in Ceniral 
South or West 


, (19) Hess figures estabbli condusirelv and 
in pitast quanmauve tenm rrtat is seneridlr 
taom or belies ed to be true-that the Ittensioi 
^ “ ’'“P pace ttith the 


e-*" V* ^(susouvu iu iiuQosi eter}’ part of the 
Kunttr- pmhjsbeenasubsratial md 

S S V™ of “iwwd land per 

«/»w ttaghout the cotinto- The cttent rf 
decline has rsiied from one part of the countrr 
to another The seierity of the decline "k 
notable in South India tvhete the inoeaseof 
nonMiatragdepcndencj- has also beeSe^ 

But, VC obscne, that the declm is no 
m'S-cst India Whptius 
non-eamine dependenq- 
scimsto be as follotvs . “ 


.and;;^r4^:”nM 


noQ'^gncuItural employment must have 
increased ut a faster rate t/m the grotrth 
of population; and the M maj’ be eridenced 
ty a diminution in die relative proportion of 
gaa^y occupied persons vrho are work- 
ii^ in agnculture, as well as of the propor- 
tion of the total populatic® wMch sutsists 
onagncoltuie. 


TJi^ m<y cwitirwe w ^ork on tie 
Jand, hit in increased mAers on the sme 
area of cultivated land This means, really, 
an increase of under-emplojinent on 4 e land. 
Where this occurs, ie feet mi^t be evi- 
denced by an increase in percentage of 
earning dependents— if these areclas^d 
ID the strict sense of the 1951 Census. 


The proportion of people who arc 
not gainfully occupied, but aqiend on others 
to ma i nta in them, may increase. In other 
words, there n^ be an increase of general 
unemployment, ^eie this occurs, it will 
be r^ected in an increase of non-eaming 
dependfflcy (without a corresponding in- 
crease in the proportion of women and 
dnldren). ♦ 


ifle answer thus, to the quesDon why 
oOBGi mdia shotvs a reaction of the third type 
iBationed above so prominently, while it is 
BTOent in West India must presumably be found 
in the differences between the two zones in rcqiect 
wme growth of non-a^cultural employment, 
ft ncmet there is also a difference between tiie 
Itvo m respect of increased undcr-tmplcpicnt 
™ must also be a matter for invcsti^ 
toon. Wemay condndetiiat iheincreaseofnon- 
“nimg dcpcDdcmy during the last 20 years in 
loe coimtiy as a whole, as well as in four of its six 
^cs, IS tile consequence mamly of tile dedme m 
tneareaofcultimtedlandpercapita. Ihee.xtent 
rmcrease is not necessarily in strict proportion 
to it is Iitely 

MiebecD affected m part by the extent to 
wiucli non-asTiaiitowi t.-. s— 


Dnrfpr.1.?^* ^ ^ agncultu^ 

^^^plojmenthasmcreased. In the next 
this note we shall esarmne how far this 

duncfs ^ ®8«res relating to 

gesin s^culturaldass structure. 
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PARTC 

Review of Data relating to Agriculture 


I— The 1951 Census Pictuhe 

I The total strength of the *agncultiiral 
classes’ m India ms 2491 lakhs out of a classified 
population of 3,566 lalis They should not be 
identified with the ‘rural population’ Some 
members of the agncultural classes live m towns— 
^peaally the smaller towns There is a sizable 
proportion of people livmg m villt^ who’^t 
their livelihood fiom some industry or servia 
other than cultivation and are therefore classified 
-as ‘non-agncultural classes’ The following 
table shows the comparison between the members 
of the ‘rural population’ and the ‘agricultural 
classes’ m India and the zones* 



Table i 

(In Uims) 

Zonts 

i 

General 

Popula- 

Rural 

Popula- 

Agnail 

tml- 

tion 

tion 

cLuses 

North India 

632 

546 

469 

East India 

901 

S02 

$81 

South India 

756 

do? 

48$ 

Weat India 

407 

280 

243 

Central India 

523 

440 

3 ^ 

Norm-West India 

350 

27s 

229 

INDIA 

3 . 5»9 

2 , 95 ® 

2 , 49 ** 


2 Whereas the rural population is 82 7 per 
cent of the general population, the agncultural 
classes number 69 8 per cent of the general 
population The percentage of agncultural classes 
IS highest in India (75 6) and lowest m West 
India (59 7) The percentages m other zones, 
m order, are 74 2 m North India, 73 2 m Cen- 
tral hidia, 66 0 m North-West India and 64.3 
m South India 

The agncultural classes exceed 80 0 per cent 
of the population in the following divisions • 


*The total populatioa of agriculcuia] classes for India 
iS2,49ibyaddingupthezoiia] figures, nhilcthe figures 
amvMfitbyaddinguptbeauinbersinLiTelihood Classes 
I, II, III & IV, IS 2.490 vtde Table 2 The difference 
IS due to touodingof figures when taking the population 

in lakhs 


North India — East Uttar Pradesh Plain 

East India —All the three divisions of Bihar, 
the Inland division of Onssa, Assam Hills, Mam- 
pur and Sikkim 

Central India — East Akdhya Pradesh, 
Madhya Bharat Hills and Vmdhya Pradesh. 

North-West India.— Himalayan Punjab, 
Himachal Pradesh and Bilaspur 

TTie Agncultural Classes fall short of 60 0 per 
ant of the population in the following divisions 
(ajart from Delhi, Ajmer & Greater Bombay) ; 

East India— Himalayan West Bengal and 
West Bengal Plam 

South India— W est Madras, Travancore- 
Codim and Coorg 

West India — Saurashtra and Kutch 

3 Agricultural classes (it has already been 
aplamed) include not only those who are gainMy 
employed on cultivation, but also all persons who 
are supported by income denved from the cultiva- 
tion of land and all other persons who depend on 
such persons fortheir subsistence If we com- 
pare the agncultural classes with the general 
population m respect of household economic 
status, the result is . 


Percentage Percentage 



to 

general 

popula- 

nm 

to 

agrtcul- 

titral 

classes 

Self-supporting persons 

293 

285 

lining dependents 

10 6 

125 

Non-eammg dependents 

60 I 

59 0 

TOTAL 

100 0 

100.0 


There is a small deficiencj' of self-supporting 
persons (0 8 per cent) This is obsenublc in oil 
a>nes except Norih-West India— North India 
(0 8), East India (i 6 ), South India (0 6), West 
India (2 4), Central India (0 3) In North-Vf csi 
India the percentage of sclf-supportmg penon^ 



of agncultutai dasses amis that of the gcnetal 
population by 1 3 per cent 

In etciy zone, the percentage of earning 
pendents of tnembets of agncultmal classes ex- 
ceeds that of the general population 

In the result, the percentage of non-eammg 
dependents is higher among agricultoial classes 
thm in the geneial population m wo jon^ 
East India (i 0) and South India (04) The 
percKitage of non-eatiUDg dependents is lowei 
among agncultural dasses in the odier four 
and the differences being as follows : Norm 
India (I 4), West India (3 i), Central India (i 5). 
end Norm-Vest India (4 1) 

4 The members of the agriculraral dasses 
(numbering 2^90 Ial>lis) haie been divided into 
four dasses as below . 

Table 2 


Lichhpsd 

Clan 

Kmler 

(muias) 

Peemoit 

egnal- 

taraj 

(laoa 

PercaBege 

gaierd 

fopida- 

am 

I 

1,673 

6?'3 

469 

n 

316 

127 

8.9 

in 


i 8 *o 

12 6 

IV 

53 

2 I 

15 

•totai. 

i<90' 

100 0 

699 


This table brings out three features of agn- 
cultural dass struemre which are important and 
not fllwaj's fully appreciated . 

hrnf^ThaimcTKahnasmficanaof cgneal- 
luralrmm Lnelihood Class IV consists, 
as already cxplamcd, of two distina sets 
of rcoplc~oncsetofpcoplcarethosewho 
o^ti* land in the sense of having a per- 
mwcntandhcntablenght to occupy and 
cultivate It but who entrust the culmaiion 
to othcR and subsist on the rent received 
from the tenaniKailtivaior The other set 
ofreoplcccnsivtsof pcopkwhoare pro- 
prittorv ofzammdans or other estates, and 
tn that capadtv arc entitled to receive 

*Ses '(vtri c under Pi-a 1 
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rent from the owners of land situated 
m sudi estates, in the same w^ as 
Government receive land revenue fromdie 
(mers of land in laiyawan villges 
which are not parts of estates The first 
set of peoide can be found in au 
parts of the country while the second set 
of people can omy be found in those 
parts of country where zamindan or other 
similar estates oast It is not necess^ w 
suppose that all these people are lant 
lords* in the sense of bemg very nch 
persons— th^' comprise people draro 
&om all income groups All such people 
form only i 5 per cent of the genew 
population and 2*i per cent of the 
agricultuial dasses in bdia. 

Sicomffy,-' Tlie ratio of 'culHtatorf to 
hhourerf Livelihood 
I and U consist of cultivators (and that 
dependents) They undertake the responsi- 
bility of cultivating and their income con- 
sists of the net profits of cultivation. They 
are sclf-emplojed persons. IdveKhood 
Class m, on the other hand, consists pOf a 
different set of people wir., cdiivaMg 
labourers (and dieit dependents) The 
colthating labourers donotunder^e the 
rcgjonsibibiy of cnltivBtion— dothe 
work allotted to them by the cultivators 
who employ them Th^ arc employMS-j 
and dieir income consists of agncultural 
wages. 

The 1951 Ceasus shows that in Lidia coin- 
vatojs (and thdr d^dents) comprise 55.8 per 
cent of the general pi^ation (or 79.9 pff 
the agncultural dasses); while culrivatiag 
labouios number only I2 .6 per cent of the ^eral 
population (or 18.0 per cent of the agriailtoial 
d^es) The ratio bttween the tiro—culii^ 
tos imd cultivating labouret^mcluave of 
dependents) is 82:18 

It 15 often bdieved that cultivating labourers 
am mudi more numerous dian this; andj as a 
superficial aimparison with the 1931 Census 
ffi^t lend some support to the view that die 
numbers ait probaWy understated at die present 
vfflsus, the figures have been studied diorougiily. 
The outcome of this study may be stated at once 
figures given abov e represent a true pictnre 
of die present poshion in 

Thirdfyr-The h^h rano of *omter culacaor^ 
to Uoumi-aHtmtorf Liv dihood Qass 1 



con^ of all people whose mam source of 
income is the cultivation of land owned 
them They mdude people who oZw cultivate 
rented land m addition to their own In 
sudi case the income froin rented land is less 
impormnt than the mcomefrom owned 
land On the o&er hand; livelihood Cass II 
consists of all people whose main souw 
of income is the cdtivaada of land rented 
from someone else who owns the land 
Such persons may also own and culdvam 
small ^tches of land, but if the income 
denved there&om is less important than 
the mcome from rented land, they are pla^d 
in Livelihood Gass H (We shall r^ w 
these as ‘owner-cultivators’ and ‘tenant culn- 
vators’the names bang convenient. But ji 
should be clearly remembered that a great 
many people are called ‘tenants’ but yec 
they possess a permanent and heritable n^t 
of occupancy m the land thQr hold Sudi 
people are classified as 'owner'Cultivarois* 
and not as ‘tenant-culnvatoia’). 

The 1951 Census figures shew tha^ in 
the country as a whole the ratio of owna^ 
culovatora to tenant-cultivatois is 84 16 

We shall now proceed toexammethe figures 
zone by zone, m order to see bow these three 
mam features are reproduced. 

4 NoniH India —The numbes and pa- 
centages of the four agncultuial classes m North 
India are as shown below 



Table 3 



hvehhood 

Number 

PercaiKsge PercenUsge 
of of' 

agneuU general 
Piral popido' 

Class 

(m lakhs) dassa 

Ron 

I 

394 

83 9 

623 

II 

32 

70 

5*2 

ni 


77 

5 7 

IV 

7 

I 4 

1*0 

TOTAL 

469 

100*0 

74 2 


The figures show that all the three features 
mentioned about hidia are pronunently emphasized 
m Norfij India Agnculn^ renuers are only 
I '0 per cent whidi is disonctly smaller than the 
India figures which are tbemsdves very small 


The zonal ratio of cultivators to cultivating 
labourers is hi^er than the liidia ratio ; it is 
92 8, agains t mdia’s 82. 18 

The zonal ratio of owner-cultivators to 
tenant-cultivators is also higher than the India 
ratio j It is 92 8, against Indm’s 84 16. 

Tlie foUowmg table shows how these three 
features vary m the (Afferent divisions of NorA 
India . 

Table 4 


Natural 

dtmaon 

Pereesttage 

of 

agneuN 

tural 

Tenners 

Rattoof 

RoRo of omer- 

Oulina' aihvaton 
ton to to 

culRvatmg tenant- 
labourers eultnaiars 

East U P Plam 

07 

92 S 

91-9 

Centra! UP. Plain 

I 8 

93.7 

92 8 

West U P Plain 

2 0 

92 8 

946 

U P HiUs & Plateau 

I 7 

85.15 

88 12 

Himalayan U ? 

03 

991 

946 


Himalayan Uttar Pradesh is remarkable for 
Its virtual absence of agncultural rentiers and 
cultivating labourers On the other band, UP. 
Hilla and Plateau division is distinguishable from 
the rest of Uttar Pradesh m having somewhat 
Im’ger numbers of cultivating labourers os well 
as tenant cultivators Even this division, 
hpwever, their proportions are well below the 
Lidia averages 

5. East India —The numbers and percentages 
of Ae agncultural classes of East Lidia ore shown 
bdow • 

Table 5 


Peremtage Perumage 

?!, "I , 

agnail' gn’erat 
Livelihood KatrAer tural pop <ti* 

Claa lakhs) classes lien 

I . 451 66 3 50 0 

II . 85 « 4 9*4 

m . 135 :o 3 tyi 

rv . . . 7 II 08' 

total • ^ 100 c 75 g 
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Agnc^tural reatiere ate even fewer m East India 
than in North India— the proportton is about one- 
half of the India figures 

But culhvatug labourers and tenant-cultiva- 
tors are dearly more numerous than in North 
India and dose to the Eidia average 

The zonal ratio of cultivators to culnvatmg 
labourers is 79 21 , while that of owner-cultivatora 
to tenant-cultivators IS 8416 

There are feirly wide variations among flie 
^erent divisions of this zone, as maw be seen 
from the table below 


Qon of tenant culnrators together with a very 
low proportion of cultivating labourers 

El Assam, cultivanng labourers are negligible 
m number both in the Flams and the Hills But 
whereas tenant cultivators are also negbgible in 
Ac Hills— they are quite considerable in the 
plains 

6 Sooth India —The numbers and percent- 
ages of agricultural dasses in South India are 
shown bdow 


Tablb 7 


Tafiin 6 


Pereatage Percenuge 


Percentage 

aimd- Ram of 

total Rone cj otaner- 
leawn eultmatari aitaatiiTS 
toagnatU to aibi- to 

o,r' SL jz. 


Nonh Bihar 

0£ 

6733 

81 19 

South Bihai 

1 1 

71 29 

851s 

Qiholj Nagpur 

03 

919 

973 

On»a Inland 

09 

8416 

94 « 

Onjn Coastal 

32 

84 16 

8713 

Banial Plam 

1 1 

77 23 

7525 

llifnah) in tp Bengal 

. 

07 

94 <i 

5841 


1000 

928 

Assam Plains 

1 4 

98 z 

7921 

A»jm lliHi 

0 6 

973 

95 5 

M'niptir 

24 

1000 

88 K 

1 npura 

3 5 

93 7 

8713 


Kwh Bvhnr, and wi nmtni j 

« labour® 

Wa aicraw South Bthar ha 


. West Bengal has an unusualij high wmoI 

19S 


agneul» geiurdl 
NtaAer ^ pofaia- 
Ltoeiihood Class (iNUKHS) tsm 


I . 

275 

555 

363 

n . 

56 

135 

87 

m . . . 

139 

266 

17 r 

IV . . 

i 5 

33 

a I 

TOTAL 

485 

lOD 0 

64s 


^ TTie agncultuial dass structure m South India, 
itK evident, differs sharply from North India and 
even East India Whereas agncidtural dasses, 
as a whole, are nearly three“fcii^s of Ae general 
population in N orA India and East InAa, Aq^ 
arc less Aan two*AirA in SouA InAa Whereas 
wroer-cultivators numbered over Aree-fifAs of 
the general population in North Tndm and one- 
httle more Aan 
vt” 6 “^ population in SouA 
Nev^dess, it should be noted that 
Ae owner-culuvators form 
?5 ®ajonty among Ae agncultural 
ftwaiSin ^ numerous Aan 

cultuiting JabouTeis and 

™‘‘"® ““ “S'*® Th' 

iht “ nambo, though 

t^meotago K somewhat higher than India’s 

fl 

lab^s Tl “•'.?*‘™'ois to culnvating 
73 27, which IS distmdly smaller 



than India’s 82 i8 and very diferent from North 
frida’s 92 : 8 The zonal ratio of owner-culti- 
vators to tenant-cultivators is 81 193 which is 
sligh tly lower than fridia’s 84 16, and much 

smaller than North India’s 92 8 

The pattern wjthm the zone is fer from uni- 
form It vanes among difi^t divisions as 
shown bdow * 

Table 8 


7 West India.— The numbers and percen- 
tages of die agncultural classes in West fridia are 
shown below • 


Table 9 



»/ <f 

itnem 

Kmitr tural popiik- 
LtoeWiood Clast (in lakhs) dosses tim 


Pereentagt 

of 

tural Ratio 

reatten Ratio cf omer^ 
to ailtsoators adtaatm 


agnail- to to 
tural adtivatuig taant- 


iJatural dtmon 

dosses 

lobourers 

adttvatOTs 

Mysore • 

4 I 

90 10 

92 8 

Madias Deccan 

39 

7921 

9010 

North Madias . 

3*4 

S733 

8317 

South Madias 

30 

74 J« 

82 18 

West Madras . 

45 

6040 

7674 

Tiavancore-Cochin 

23 

6238 

7921 

Cooig . 

54 

8020 

7723 


Mysore stands apart with very low propor- 
tions both of tenant-culnvatois and culuvaQog 
laboureiS, but (cunously enough) it has second 
bghest propordon in ^e zone, of agricultural 
rentiers 

Otherwise, all the divisions are conspicuous 
in having a fairly high proportion of cultivating 
labourers— the North HihL- proportion (the high- 
est in East India being equidld or exceeded in 
North Madras, Travancore-Cochin and West 
Madras) West Madras is altogether exceptional 
not only because it has the highest proportion of 
cultivating labourers but also because its 'tenant- 
cultivators’ oumuihber its owner-cultivators by 
nearly three to one With the doubtful excepoon 
of Himalayan West Bengal, there is no division 
in any of &e three zones so far reviewed, with an 

i^iculture class structure even remotely icsembb 

m West Madras The figures pomt dearly to a 
pcculiantj' in the land tenure ^em 


I 

162 

66 6 

39 8 

11 

39 

16 0 

95 

m 

34 

14 I 

8-4 

IV 

8 

33 

2 0 

TOTAL 

243 

100 0 

59 7 


The agricultural dasses, on the whole, are 
just under three-fifths of the general population 
— the smallest proportion among all the six zones 
of India. 

As usual, agricultural rentiers are quite small 
m rdative number The zonal ratio of culQva- 
tws to culnvatiog labourers is 85 15, which is 
la&er higher thm India’s 82 : 18, mough not 
quite so bgh as North fridia’s 92 8. 

The zonal ratio of owner-cultivators to ten- 
ant-culnvators is 81 19 which is the same as that 
of South India 

Hie variations within the zone are shown 
bdow : 


Table 10 

Permtage 



of 

egnadtural 


Rat oof 

rmuers 

Ratio of 

osrer- 

to 

adtnatoTS ailtivators 

i^nail- 

to 

to 

iiiral 

adinatirg 

tenaut' 

Natural divisiott dassts 

Idiourm 

odtKcam 


Bombay Deccan 

NarthOD 

29 

8416 

93.7 

Bombay Deccan 
Soodiein 

44 

78 22 

Sr 19 

Bombay-Konkan 

2 5 

9:8 

4951 

Gieater Bombaj 

34 3 

74^5 

lui 

BonU)a}-Gu)rat 

3 3 

86 14 

iVl9 

Saurasbtra . . 

3-8 

93S 

Soso 

Kutdi • • • 

3 S 

P 3 T 

74-5 
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The figures of Gifiater Bombay are fteafosh— 
naturally so, became tiiey rdateio one-half i^ooe 
per cent of the population of a large aty Tlie 
other d'Visions call for the following annments 
Cultivating labourers are found in r^tively large 
numbers in the Southern division of Bombay 
Deccan; and they are notably small m numbers 
in BonAay-Kohkan, Saurasbtra and Rfficb 
The tenant-cultivatots are on the high ade m all 
diMsions except Bombay Deccan Nordiem Th^ 
are ejxepuorkly numerous m Bombay-Koubn 
recalling m this respect the position m West 
Ma^ and Himalayan West Ber^ A pecu- 
liarity of the local land tenure system is dearly 
mdjcated 


8 Central India— -The numbers and per- 
centages of die agncaltural dasscs of this Zmie 
are shown bdow 


Tasix n 


Liu!\hioi Clm 


j Peneniagt 
cf ^ 
agnail- gemd 
Niwiir tural popih- 

(tN lAmis) datsti nao 


Within die zone thevariations are as follows 
Table u 


Penemgt 

agrm- 

ftffal Rmoj 

Ttnmi Rotwt^ 
to culmm almtm 


Naatrai dicmon 

q^rieul- 

turef 

dtusa 

to 

laboinm 

(0 

renant 

oihivariRT 

Madhya Pradesh 

Nofth-Ww 

28 

75-25 

919 

Bast 

1-3 

60JIO 

95 5 


34 

5347 

80.20 

Hyderabad 

Nani 

43 

7030 

9010 

SoQti 

a I 

76 

8218 

Madhn Bharat 

HiIU 

1 1 

8S t 5 

9010 

Hateao 

1-4 

81.19 

8416 

Lowlaod 

09 

95.5 

7525 

Viadiya Pradesh . 

0 6 

80 20 

919 

Bhopal 

I 8 

6931 

E^rft 


1 

248 

d 4 7 

473 

II 

34 

90 

64 

111 

92 

24 0 

176 

IV 

9 

13 

17 

TOTAL 

383 

lOQ 0 

732 


The general pattern of Centrd India is ftjtly 
uniformly distributed over ^ divisions Sooth 
West Madhya Pradesh, however, stands out widi 
an excepnonally hi^ pn^ortion of oildvatjag 
labourers The very low proportion of tcnani- 
cnltivators in East Madhya Pradesh is also a 
notable feature ' • 

9 North-West India,— T he numbers and 
percentages of the agricultural classes of Nordi- 
West Indift are shown bdow • 


Preportim of ign- 

tanks nca after 
India anil North Inda ““ ™ «« 

o" other rones, the mmculintslr™-, 
fo stnill „mb„ -fb, tS 

Wmj the same as m South India) 


Uo^lOOiQga 


I 

n 

nr 

lY 


Permute 

Manber 

C2dUtf 


144 

fe 

w 

6 


gtnend 

pf>puZ^ 


63 0 
2$ 2 


27 


41 s 

17 3 
I s 


total 


100 D 



The ognculiural rentier pcrcoitact js, « 
usual, low. The zonal ratio of culuvaion to 
cultiwting •abourers is high 92 • 8, the suns 
m North India. The zonal ratio (rf' 
cultivators to tenant-cultivators is ratlicr low 
being 71 129 

[It should be mentioned here that the rauo 
should normaUy have been higlicr , but it is 
temporarily depressed as a result of muss mig- 
ration of population in this /one, the displac^ 
persons newly settled on tiic land, not having 
acquired permanent and heritable nghis] 

The variations witlun tlic zone arc shown 
below ; 


Tabll 14 


h'fl Ural rftcinflfi 


PtTtaiic^e 

of 

tural Rottoff 

rtiut(U Rahoef c.itr 

to aihmtcTt otltcsm 

epifli!- to to 

tural ailitral.rr ttns t 

(km k^rrert alinstm 


na« Kflja^tlrn llflln 

23 

97 3 

^733 

Itfll-isilnn Drj Arci . 

I 5 

93 5 

jS 6i 

RAfwthsn Uilis . 

23 

97 3 

92 s 

itapiihao rineau 

3 ; 

E 9 11 

95 5 

!hmnta)sn Punjab • 

: 0 

pS: 

H ji 

I'unJ#'' Plain . 

TA 


f.s t: 

llin,id«l PndHj nJ 
Bilvpit . . 

1 ] 

•)t 

9 : ' 

rmsit . . 

a 2 

S 5 IS 

M !■> 

Del'll . . . 

a 3 

<21 

*' 13 

Aimrt 

4 4 

7 

s: " 





Rajasthan Dry Area and Rajasthan Hills. As re- 
gards divisions with a low ratio of cultivators 
to cultivating labourers there are none in North 
India, North-West India or (with the insigni- 
ficant exception of Greater Bombay), in West 
India In the other zones a low raao is found m 
North Bihar and South Bihar in East India, 
North Madras, South Madras, West Madras 
and Tra^8nco^e-Col'llm m South India, North 
Hyderabad (South Hyderabad is on the maigm), 
South-West Madhja Pradesh, North-West 
Madhya Pradesh, and Bho^ in 
Centrm India. The lowest ratio among all 
the divisions m India is found m South-West 
Madhya Pradesh (53 47), the next two bemg 
West Madras (6040) and Travancore-Cochin 
(62.38) 


12 Ratio ej mner-akmtm ro ttnm-ahe 
caws j In the country as a whole, there are 84 
otmer culiivatois(with dependents) to 16 tenant- 
cultivators (with dependents). 


—j,™™w.ova.so, define a ratio of 90 
vC more ownet-ctiltivators to 10 or less tenant- 
cultivators as a high rauo, and 75 or less owner- 
(nilnvatois to 23 or more tenant-cultivators as a 
low raM Then we find high ratios prevailing 
m the following divisions All divisions of NorS 
India, exMt Uttar Pradesh Hills and Plateau 
(they also have a high ratio of cutavatois to culn- 
vatmg lataeis), Chhota Nagpur, Onssa Ih- 
tad, Sikkim and Assam Hills m East India, 
Mysore and Madias Deccan in South India 
India. 

N^^-JwJJdhya Pradesh, East Madhya Pta- 
desh. North I|rderabad, Madhya Bharat Hills 
and Vindh^ Pradesh in Central India, Rajas- 

S’"'™’ Ajmerandltaia. 
^ 1 ^ Pradesh and Bilipur m North-West 


™™Indiawitha 
ratio of owne^culuvatots to tenant-cultivator, 
low ratio isfimndin WestSlX^^) 
Bangal m ^ InTa, V 
Madim m South India, Kutch, Greater Bon 
Md L o mbay-fonlm in West India” m 
Bharat ^wlsnd m Central India, and the foil 
mg drasions of North-West India T 
Plains (which, as mentioned ateady, is ai m 
tional tempor^ phenomenon), East Raw 
Plains and Rajasthan Dry Area. 
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'• 13, What do ihc obsened differences of agri- 
cultural class structure in different dinsioas 
of India signify ? Do they indicate anj 
correlation with the population cliaracienstics of 
different divisions? Itisnot possible to tnswet 
ihcsc quesuons conclusively wiihout more detailed 
and prolonged study. The following comments 
may, however, be made. 

first,— It may bo thought, on a pnm 
grountk, that the greater the density of 
settlement of the population on the lands 
the stronger must be the tendency to sub- 
Im the land for cultivation, or to employ 
hired labour in large numhors or both. Such 
ra View might, at least, he regarded as justi- 
fiable if the pressure of population on 
land is measured by some more refined index 
than etude density— such an index, for 
instance, as the proportion of nctual usage 
of usable land, 

Thcfigmcslcndhttlc support to the opinion 
that any such correlauon exists. Here is 
no doubt that the pressure of population 
on land must exert tome such cflea, but it 
seems to be rciacivcly less impoitant than 
the conseqncaccs of the working of lawt, 
administrative piacuccs and established 
customs which define land tenure. 

Secondly,— There appears to be a very 
widespread misundcistandmg of the real 
nature of the distmcuon between the three 
mam land-tenure systems of the country— 
the raiyntwan system, the temporsiily 
settled zanundan q-stem and the permanently 
setded zammdaii system, and between all 
three of them and other mrnor systems of 
local unpoitance It is, for instance, often 
supposed that the zanundan estates (now in 
precess of acquisition by the Slate in many 
parts of the country) comprised veiy large 
areas of ciilnvated lan^ whose di^osition 
^ m the hands of landlords* who employed 
large ^sses of lU-paid labourers to culu- 
vate thm or let them out, accoidi^ to them 
TO md pleasure, to raii-rented tenants 
who had no security of tenure It would 
be natural, on this quite erroneous mew, 
to wok for a hi^ proportion of agncnltuial 
^ueis, a small ratio of owner-cultivators to 
tenant-cmnvato js and an equ^y small ratio, 
perhaps, of cultivators to cultivatmg laboureis 
mttosepartsofthecoimttywhere thezamm 
oan system prevailed m 1931. The figut^ 



wbch we have already reviewed, coatradict 
this error and confirm what would be expected 
by people who had a correct knowledge of 
*the land-tenure system of India. 

14. The question will nevertheless be asked; 
Can these figures be accepted as correa > Might 
they not be vitiated by error ^ Let us run over 
the possible sources of error 

Were the concepts understood by the cnu- 
merators and applied correctly There is no 
doubt about the answer m all those states where 
village land record establishments (paaaanSi 
kamams etc) exist To them, the distinction 
between Livaihood Classes I, II, III and IV was 
child’s play, as indeed it would be to anyone bom 
and brought up m villages In other places the 
concepts needed explauungi but very spea^ 
emphasis was laid on this topic and the necessary 
explanations were provided The reports of 
Supermtendents of Census Operations indicate 
that there was much less difficulty about these 
concepts thanm drawing a line between earning 
dependents and self-supportu^ persons With 
the possible exception of isolated areas where 
town dwellers had to be employed uS enumerators 
in villages and did not leceive sufficient instruc- 
tions} It IS most unlikely that any matenal error 
was introduced by feilure of enumerators to 
understand what tvas wanted 

Could wrong answers have been given by the 
citizens themsdves^ There are three distinct 
contuigencies m which this could have happened 

15. One has been described as ‘category 
climbing’ Membership of Livelihood Class I 
mvolves a higher soaal status dian member- 
ship of LiveShood Class n and a fortion 
of Livelihood Class III It ivas possible that 
some, who should be correaly described as 11, 
described themselves as I, and some, who 
should be correctly described as III, described 
themselves as II or even I 

It is, however, exceedingly improbable that 
people would be tempted to make such mis-statc- 
mcncs and succeed m making them before enu- 
merators who had local knowledge acept m the 
marginal c ses—such as where a person cultivates 
bo^ rented land and a piece of owned land and 
called himself I on the strength of the latter, 
though It was not his more imponant source of 
mcomc No reports suggest the possibility of 
categor^'-climbing except in such n arginnl 


cases We have figures showing the numbers of 
such cases— because the prmcipal means of 
livelihood, and the secondary means of livelihood 
(where one exists) have both been 
ascertained by separate questions These figures 
have been scrutinised They show that it is 
pOMible to define a margin of uncertaintj bj 
relating all such cases It has been verified that 
the margin is quite small We may take it that 
‘cat^ory-climbing’ exists, but the piaurc pre- 
sented by the figures has not been material]} 
affected, much less distorted, b} it 

16 Another possibility of erroneous returns 
arises in the context of proposals for changes m 
the prevailmg systems of land tenure There 
are two difierent ways in which this possibilii} ma} 
eiqiress itself It has been suggested 
probably with jusofication, that there is a tcndcnc} 
m some parts of the country for owners of land 
who do not cultivate it directly to claim that ihc} 
do— because of the apprehension that some new' 
legislaDon might be undertaken, as a result of 
wfa people who do not cuhivatetheir land would 
be suddenly depnved of their rights without just 
compensation It is difficult to be sure whether, 
and if so, where and to what cxicot this appre- 
hension acnielly led to wrong returns Fonunaiclv , 
It is dcmoDStxablc by reference to the 1931 Census 
figures, that the low ratios now observed arc wi 
abnormal and are paralleled by similar ratios 
m 1931. At that tune there was not only no such 
apprehension but membership of Livelihood Class 
IV mvolvcd even higher Soaal Status than Livch- 
hood Class I and would, therefore, have been 
preferred by ‘Catcgorj'-dimbcrs’ ui the margi- 
nal cases 

17. More important arc the cases where th 
proper dassificauon of a person is in genuin 
doubt or dispute There arc some localitic 
where it can be both asserted and denied- .1 
perfect gcoa faith— thrt a person is j cultivatini 
labourer and not a tcnant-cuUuaror and tic 
vma At the same time it is quiit hi - Iv tk*' 
there arc, m some areas con'Jidcrab'c 1 umber 
cf persons who arc, without doubt, icnnri*cul.i 
valors and who arc, cquall} without ooul' 
persons without just claim to occupenr- r,rni' 
m land They may not be acl now Icdg aJ r/ 
such and maj be admitted topO'i-Mon 0! 
land expressi} on the fooiii.g of nil'i' •’ -“r 
labourers, for the rca'-on thu il.i o»Tcr of I n 1 
wish to safeguard ihcn-clvc?; .'•r. -n t *t: ) 
of Uicir own occupanc) nplr'. Apm -r 1 
possible, that there m'dil be rr<a< v ’:;c ff,- 
cnlmnfcr^ have lone lild had d r c*..'; ■* 
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tenure givmg them the substance of occupanqr 
nghts— which are not, however, recogmsedty 
statute law or enforced by Conns Sudi ambi- 


under the major systems of l^d tenure— whether 
raiyatwan, penitently settled zaiumdari or 
tempoinrily settled zammdan Ihey apply to the 
imscdlaneous tenures — }agirs and the 
like— which were excluded or rcsened m vague 
terms when the major settlements were effort, 
and then evolved for several decades m diferett 
ways m different pans of the country The 
general trend of legislation m the last few decades 
has been to resolve subsisting doubts in favour of 
the adtiyator, and the present trend is to extend 
such legislation to cases where no doubts erosL 
In the hght of this explanation of the sources of 
possible doubts and disputes, it is significant 
that the di^ons whidi are thrown up as hawng 
an unusually small ratio of owner-cultivators to 
tcnant-culuvatois are those m which the excep- 
tional types of tenures prevail e g , West Madras 
(25 74), ^jasthan Dir Area {38 52^ T 
Koi^ (49 *51), Himalayan West ~ 

East Rajaflfitn Flam (67 33) 

la geaetal, it may be coa Juded that the Ceasus 


class structure in the country. 

18 We may now revert to the basic redo 
With ffhi^ we started, m , the proportion iff 
agnculnird classes to the general popidation 60 0 
PCT cent for India It is necessary to le-cm- 
^ this is the proportion which 


who 




«^wh4teebe 

pendents or earning dependents * 


iiT-' we seek to meast 

ihccKt^ to which people actually Uve on 
mitmi raceme Bit if ^Kve 
Comoarecit hMtinnysFI— IS 


i'oj^iwxvwwot oroi 
fcwui cmpioj-mcnt-this ptoporuon iav 
aoesmethepatpose Itshoaldservethe 
u the rdame ptopomon! of stlf-sui 
ES' depeadcct! and am 

depardcasattidcnnral. Butwelaow 
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HO! Wc know they vary fairly widely between 
one place and another Even this would not 
matter much, if the proportions were the same fot 
the agnculmral classes and the non-agncultursl 
classes m the same part of the country. Even 
tlm IS not the case 

19 We are HI a difficulty in decidmg what IS a 
good index for the purpose in view, as the foOoW' 
mg figures for India will show 

Tabu 15 


(m tsMi) Raaotf 

__ Agnailiaral 

Agnailttaol Km Agnatl- dasatt 
f/ojjrj fiffcr daau Told utd 


Alipcisoas 2,491 

1.07J 

3 - 5 M 

699 


r Pcrtow 710 

334 

1.044 

681 

SSPs i| 

. Mfiltt 585 

287 

873 

67.1 

SSR J 

■ Persons 1,021 

4 «'' 

1.423 

717 

+EDs^ 

i. Mfite 690 

316 

1.006 

6S6 

SSPs+J 

r Pawns 814 

356 

1.170 

695 

SEDsI 

. Males £20 

297 

917 

676 


EDsxEsmiaj; depmdout. 
SSn«.Sdf»swjpeirtm5 persons. 


It is obvious that something can be said in 
fevout of taKng anyone of the six percentages 
wMA range from 67 i to 717, indicating the 
extent m which agriculture provides gainful 
employment (and/or unearned income) It is 
neccssay tiiat tlus feet should be borne in mind 
and care taken to r^e sure precisely what it is 
flat one is comparing Otherwise the figurm 
we apt to prove discrepant ^ch care is 
eqieaally necessary when comparisons areinstini- 
ted between the 1951 and 1931 Censuses. 


» We hav^ so far, considered only the ciassi- 
ficatjon of people accorthng to their pnnapai 
tucans of livelihood. If tnis clarification is to be 
ronectly appreciated and misconreptions aveaded, 
it K necessary to have some understanding 


but also of the numbers invloved. 
“^ccondaiy means ofhvelibood' nm m ei’r i anyone 
tfftwciquitediffcrentthmgs: Fimta Sdf-Suppor* 
PTOM may hav^ in addition to his pnaapd 
means tf Lv^ood, a secondary source of income 
“a tfaisis referred to as liis secondary means 
a person who 18 not sdf- 
supporting may yet have an income if be is an 




canucg dependent In that ease hc—along with 
noa-caming dependents— is affiliated to the person 
on wliom lie is dependent , and the latter’s prm- 
apal means of livchhood determines his bvch- 
hood classification But the source of income of 
the earning dependents (wluch may or may not 
be llic same) is separately referred to as ‘Secondary 
means of h\clihood’ 

Detailed tables lia\c been published showing 
the numbers of persons \vitli secondary means of 
h\*clihood, of either tyiie, sub-diwdcd according 
to the nature of such means of livelihood 

21 The results for India may be stated vety 
briefly as follows* 

I “Out of 1,044 lakhs of self-supporting 

persons in India, 710 lakhs get their 
prinapal income from agriculture while 
the prinapal income of the other 334 
lakhs IS non-agnculcural. Among them 
894 lakhs of people have not 
turned any secondary means of hveh- 
hood They include 599 lakhs of a^- 
culturists and 295 li^s of non-agn> 
cultunsts There remain ijo la^ cf 
self-suppomog persons who have re- 
turned a secondary means of livelihood 
They may be sub-dividcd as shown 
bdow 

42 lakhs of agncultunsls whose secondary 
means of livelihood is also agricul- 
ture, 

70 lakhs ofagnculturists whose secondary 
means of Uvehhood, is non-agricul- 
tural, 

25 lakhs of non-agnculcunsts whose secoa- 
da^ means ^livelihood is agnculture, 
and 

13 lakhs of non-agncultunsts whose se- 
condary means of livelihood is also non- 
agncultural. 

II —There are, m all, 379 lakhs of earning 

dependents of whom 311 lakhs are de- 
pendent members of the fanuhes of 
agncultunsts and 68 lakhs are dependent 
members of the faimhes of non-agn- 
cultunsts We have no information 
about the nature of the mcome secured 
by 10 lakhs, out of the 379 lakhs of 


earning dependents The others are divisible 
as fiillows 

Table 16 


Earning Earntj^ 
agmu- non-<^n- 
tural cubml 
tncoine ntcom Total 


Dcpi»dcnt memben of agri- 
cultutal famibes 250 52 302 

Dependent members of non- 
(^cultunil intnilics 21 46 67 

TOTAL • 27x 98 369 

22 Unless this background of mterrelaPonship 
betwom different types of'means of hvehhood is 
borne ID mind, one may be easily misled into wrong 
inferences from a study of census economic data- 
in particular, this background is necessary for 
aK>recmtmg the difference between the four 
^icultuml classes’ already mentioned and the 
dima'em, though' closely related, concepts of 
‘agncultural Igndholders’ and landless ‘agncul- 
tunsts’ It would be wrong to identify Live- 
bhood Class I with the former and livelihood 
III with the latter, tbou^ one might easdy 
suppose this to be the natural tbmg to do 

If we mean by 'an agncuhural landholder’ 
ev^ one who has got some permanent right in 
^cultural land without ref^ce to whether 
the'ncomethere&omishispnoapalor secondary 
-means of bvelihood or whether he does or does not 
WOTk on ±e land, then obviously such persons 
mi^t be found among any of the four agncultural 
bve^ood classes and also among the non-agn* 
cultural classes Likewise, if we mean by a land- 
less agncultunsts’ every person who is not an 
agncuhural landholder but who, nevertheless, 
subsists pnnnpally cither by culuvatmg rented 
land or employment as a cultivating labourer, 
sudi persons would be found only m Livelihood 
OaK II or in, but would not mdude all memb- 
ers these two dasses 

As ‘landless agncultunst and ‘landholder’ figure 
prominently m current discussions of land reform, 
a detailed analysis has been made of all self- 
st^porttng persons with reference to their secon- 
dary means of Iivdthood and a statement pre- 
pared fijr India, zones and the major states which 
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shows 'sgncultural landholders’ separately from 
‘landless agncultunsts’ and indicates how the 
numbers are amved at The s^ment is annexed 
to this part of the note(^«Haxi{rei) According 
to this statement, there are 402 landless agnad- 
ttinsts m India for ever}’ 1,000 ^cultural land- 
holders. The number vanes I’ery widely from 
161 m Uttar Pradesh to 782 m Tiavancore- 
Cochm. 

The figures for 2ones and major states are given 
bdow. 

Zones . North India (161), West India 
(378I, East India (444), Central India 
(445), and South India (625), [North- 
West India (with 500) cannot he sats- 
factonij placed because it includes 
Pun)ab (with 564) which is affected by a 
purely temporaiy aberration J 
dfo/or Stata Unai Pradesh (161), Mysore 
(190), Assam {235), Onssa (27i),Bomb^ 
(383), Madhja Bharat (397), Madhya 
Pradesh (413), Hyderabad (507]^ Bihar 
{310), Rajasthan (544), West Bengal 
(609), Madras (714) and Travancore- 
CochiQ (782) 

II,-C0\IPARIS0N BCTWEEN I951 AND lOli— 
India > 

23 The coficcpiual basis for companson bet- 
ween the census economic data of 1951 and 1931 

lus already cxplamcd in Part A of this note 


With reference to that basis, the rdevant data 
have been assembled in relation the 1951 
boundaries of states The comparative statement 
tims prepared is annexed {Annmtre II) 

Use has already been made of the data 
aaimined m this statement in order to compare 
data relatingto household economic status and 
the results were set out m Part B of this note 

We now prooed to compare the data so far as 
they bear on tiie agncult^ class structure 

Let us consider first the proportion ^ of the 
population which subsists on agriculture 
At the outset there is the difficulty that die 193^ 
data furnished only ‘earners’ who earned 
income from certam occupations which can be 
aimbmed m make up agriculture, ‘tvorking^ 
pendents’ who worked without pay and assi^ 
tiieir families to cam an agricultural income-but 
not ‘non-workmg dqjendents’ of agncultu^ 
And we also know that earners and workiag 
dependents of 1931 Census are not separately 
comparable witii our sdf-supportmg persons and 
eammg dependents cf 1951 Census though, m 
combination, tiiey are ITie best companson 
tiiat can be madi on available figures, for India 
as a whole is shown bdow 


(NifMBER IN Lakhs) 


(Number in Lakhs) 


J931 Civsus 


1951 Census 


I Allcamcti 

; All carats rfw working dependents 


t IjTenwiihajpoiltunloccupstiOM 

•i All r^d ffo’kiDgd: 

occupi''onj 


r»035 1 AB self-supportiDg persons 

1.224 2 All self-supj 

dependents 

6S0 3 Sel^s, 

All csTij's rnd wo'k.ogdcwndnts wiih 

3--C-J (Urtl — 4 M s^.supporting petsom in agncul- 

nual dasscs , and earning dependents 
5 {A lVarf.r«nf(3)n(0 jt, “Sncultural income . . ppo 

ft ' rnr-’?ce<(<)oi (2) , ^ (OPttcemaEcof(3)on(i) . . dg 

* WP««ntagcor(/;)on(a) 70 


1.044 

1423 

711 




Wc may refer to the percentage wrked out on 
item 5 of tins table as the agricultural cmiaoy- 
ment percentage (ignoring the fact that a small 
number of rentiers iiould be also included in the 
figures) The figures show that agricultura 
cmploj-mcnl percentage had ciiangcd from 66-67 
in 1931 to 6S-70 m 1951. Notwiihsoinduig an 
unasoidoblc element of uncertamtj*, rfus lattf 
probabh be rehed on .is CMdcncc that dcp-’ndcnce 
on agnwhurc for cmplojmcnt did not deert^ 
during these twentj 5 cars , but probably increased 
though to a ^cr^’ small extent only 

24. Out of 1,035 lakhs of earners m itQi Ao 
number of earners who A\crc ngncultural ren- 
tiers was 22*20 lakhs Out of 1,224 lakhs of 
earners and workmg dependents, tlic number of 
flgnculmral renoers was 24*52 lakhs. The per- 
centage of agncultural rentiers based on these 
wo factors was thus somewhere between 2*1 
and 2 0. The comparison with 1951 works oat 
as follows. 

There were 1,044 laUis of self-supporting 
persons in the whole of India as at present coo- 
SDuned, and the number of agncultural rcnticfs 
was 16*40 lakhs Tlic total number of self- 
supporting persons and earning dependents was 
1^23 l^s out of which those who subsisted on 
agnculnifalrcntwcfc 19*15 lakhs The percent- 
age of agncultural rentiers— based on the two 
factors,— was dius somewhere between i 6 and 

1*3 

These figures indicate that there has been a fall 
in the proportion of agricultural renners during die 
twenty jears bciwccii 1931 and ipji Is dus 
fall signicant 5 That is 10 say, could we be sure 
that Ills not a mere acadent of non-comparable 
classification at the two censuses If it is signi- 
ficant— w’hal is the significance ’ Docs it mean 
that agncultural rentiers have become a defioitdy 
smaller percentage of Ac population? Or docs it 
mean merely Aat people are now reluctant to 
acknowledge rentier Status^ 

The answer to Aese questions must necessarily 
be 8 matter of opinion It seems likely that Ae 
fell is sipuficant. Even Aough Ae figure be 
very small, Ae trend IS so consistcndy reflected at 
zonal, state and Avisional level all ovef India 
It cannot be r^arded as an acadent 

It would not be surprising if it is mdeed a 
fact that Ae proportion of agricultural renaosl^ 

become smaller it used to be ii these 


2amiDdarl and oAer proprietory estates where 
roit IS fixed m money— the mcome of small pro- 
pnetors consists partly of such rent and pardy of 
income from cultivation of oivned land The 
totter being m kmd, is likely to have become more 
valuable rdativdy, because Ae price of produce 
has risen enormously Again, Ae members of 
families of agricultural rentiers are hkdy to have 
botcr access to educational facAties than oAer 
agriculturists, and so Acre is a better chance of 
Aeir turning over to noa-agricultural avocations 
when numbers mcrease and real mcome de- 
creases 

At Ae same Pme, it is also possible Aat Acre 
might have been some rductance to acknowledge 
rentier status at this census and this may have 
amtnbutcd to Ae fail to some extent. 

It IS unnecessary to go fiirther and try to 
assess Ae extent of Ae real fell more precisdy 
Iwicause It IS clear that the proportion of agn- 
cultural rentiers is, in any case, very small It is 
necessary, however, to emphasize Ae fact that Ae 
proporaon is small, as thus has a bearing on our 
assessment of Ae valiAty of Ae 1951 figures of 
mvner-culDvators There can be no basis for 
any suggesnon Aar Aese figures were inflated by 
rentiers who were anxious to disdaim rentier 
status. The smallness of Ae overall rentier 
propomoD shows Aat Ae scope for any such 
inflation was n^Iigible 

25. We may turn to a comparison between 
1931 and 1951 ratio of cultivators to culnvatiag 
to^urers We cannot And Ae exact equivalent 
m 1931 of an overall rado, mdusjve ofnoD-eanimg 
dependents, for Aere is no affilianon of such 
dependents to different occupational groups is 
1931 There are also a number of oAer diffi- 
culties winch wdl be mentioned presendy. 

The rdevant figures of 1931 are Ae Mowing, 
and Aey relate to Ae whole of India wiA Ae 
exertion cf Madhya Bharat and Bhopal 

Table 18 


Number 

(mLMCHS) 


1 Earo6BHiOcciJpatioiialGtoup8S,6and8 . 4^5 

2 Eamen m Occupational Group 7 

3 Workmg dependents m Occupational Groups 

5, 6 and 8 , 73 

4 working d^endents m Occupational 

Group 7 . . 59 

207 



OcojpauoQal Groups 5, 6 and 8 consist of 
cultivators Occupational Group 7 consists of 
culmatmg labourers ‘Earners’ include all 
sdf-^pportmg persons and also those earning 
dependents t7bo earn any income in cash or kind 
butexdude^theseeainiiig dependents who are 
unpaid family helpers In view of this d^tioa 
the distmccon between item 3 and item 4 is 
unreal Item 4, like item 3, consists of unpaid 
faimly hdpers These cannot be members of 
families of cultivatmg labourers because no sudi 
member can be unpaid Therdore items t, 3 
and 4 added togedier ^ve the to^ number of 
members of faimhes of cultivators who worked 
on culm-atioa m 1931, indudmg femily helpers. 
Item 2 comprised all membere of cultivating 
labourers faikies who worked on oiltivation 
The ratio between culti^itors and cultivating 
labourers m 1931 was therrfore557 213 or 


26 We have seen already that the ratio of 
cultnawrs to cultivatn^ labourers in 1951 for 
Maas a whole was 82 18 But this ratio was 
based not only on sdf-supporting persons and 
earning dependents but also non-earning de- 
pendents Therefore n is not the ratio which 
stnctlj corresponds to the 1931 ratio of 72 .28 
mouoacd above. It might be better compared 
If wc ascertained a ratio after excluding noa- 
ttmmg dependents ftom the figures of ion 
Here arc the figures ^ 


Tabu 19 




(KuMBEaiNLMBs) 

Sclf-sjp. Eamng SSP 
depoi’ pha 

pmons dons ED 


1 

II 

Total Cultivators 

III Calf v-jt r" Uboirtrs 


458 

214 

672 

S8 

40 

128 

«6 

2 J 4 

Sqo 

149 

53 

202 


■' ‘■'’“'’"s to the rado of 
Uim.iors to jjilmaung labourers is So 20 

( oiJf-r-'orrortingpasomandoraiS 
stOfteedonsdhopponml 



’ *15 '"aatOHiVcthsrwv: 

tf'f n {,(j^ pj, 


2 aS 


It may be deduced that between 1931 and 1951 
tiiere has been a significant alteration of the r^o 
m &vour of cultivators as against cultivating 
labourers and that is measured by the change from 
72 • 28 m 1931 to 8 o‘ 20 in 1951 


There is however a compheation m that, these 
ratios are not, even now, entirely comp^ble 
TTie reason is as follows ii 1931 we took into 


datable as Occupational Group 5, 6, 7 or 8 
witiiout reference to the classification of p^ons 
on whom tiiey were dqjendenLfri 1951 we took 
into account earning dependents of persons 
whose means cf HehJiood was dassifiable as Use- 
Ukod Class f, II or Illy without rrference to the 


themselves Let us see what correction is needed 
on tins account and whether it makes much of a 
diffttence. Out of 254 laltiis of earning de- 
pendents of cultivators, 208 Idtiis work on culti- 
ranon and 46 lalis in otiier ways Similarly, 


ting labourers, 40 lakhs work on cultivation and 
only 13 lakhs get tiieir income in otiier ways. 


m Table 17 we find that the ratio of cultivaiois to 
aihivatmg labourers in 1951 is 80 ; 20 eiactiy 
tile same as beferc. We may, tiierefore, coa- 
<^e that between 1931 and 1951, tiie p^opo^ 
tioa of cultivating labourers has fr llen and tiie 
proportion of cultivators has increased dgnificantly 
in the country as a whole. 


^ 27 Given the position that there has been a 
significant change what are tiie possible causes of 
sudi a chai^ Two main causes may be ated 
as possible which may be referred to briefly as 
•nansferi and ^convosion*. \i^en, over a period of 
w yearn, numbeis increase ^th among femilies 
cultivators and among femilies of cultivating 
labour^), but the cultivated land does not in- 
crease in the same proportion-then dtiier the 


uuu-dgin,-mturai avocations wnemer 
we one or the other takes place or both in part 
uepeuds on otiier conditions— espedally the 
m^e of demand for workers in urban mdustries 
If condmons are fav'ourable for 
^ransfCT of some workers, it is reasonable to sup- 
cultivatmg labourer 
would move. The culnvator (who is in most 



cases tlic owner) has the power of decision 
If he thinks he no longer needs or can no longer 
afford 10 employ a culontmg labourer, the latter 
lias to mote Tlic other factor contmion 
maj arise m two waj’s First the people who 
were gcnuinclj on the border line of cultivators 
and culuraling labourers may ha\c become cul- 
tivators unmistakably Secondly, cultivators who 
were not adnowlcd^ as such but were treated 
as cuIUN'ating labourers the owners of land and 
who. in the sodal clunatc of 1931, were returned, 
according to the status gi\cn to them by mvners 
may have now got thetr status as cultivator ac- 
knowledged in the set}' different soaal climate 
of 1951 It maj also be that they ha\e acquired 
occupancj* right by cfilu\ of time under old 
legislation or by operation of nciv li^slatbn 
designed to confer such nghls 


A distincuon should, hov^cver, be noted bet- 
ween the two possible causes Decline of cul- 
tivation per capita is a change which has occurred 
in all parts of the country wath negligible excep- 
tions Nomiall} It should have given nsc to some 
transfer of the culm-aiing labourer, if in any 
particular area, It has vot 1«1 to any transfer, then 
the absence of such transfer— rails for e\-plana- 
non with reference to orcumsianccs peculiar to the 
localit)'. On the other hand 'conversion’ is, 
by ns very nature, a local phenomenon. The 
circumstances m which it could occur on any 
significant scale are not present in all parts of the 
count!}* as a general feature of agricultural class- 
structure. 


28 Turning to the ratio of owncr-culuvators 
to tenant-culnrators the figures indicate an 
enormous change In 1931 there ivcte 243 laldis 
oftenant-cultivator-caracrs In 1951 there were 
458 lakhs of sdf-supporung oivncr-culovators 
against only 88 lakhs of self-supporting tenaot- 
cultivators It is not worth pursuing the reasons 
for this change, for, as already explamed, we 
know that a great d^ of it was due to the focr 
that, misled by the name tenant, the distmction 
bas^ on the presence or absence of permanent 
and hentable rights of occupancy in land wa 
not given effect to in 1931 This is espcaally 
noticeable m North India (Uttar Pradesh) where 
m 1931 only 13 lakhs were classified as owner- 
cultivaiors against 98 lakhs of Koant-culnvat^ 
The corresponding figures of 1951 ar® 1^4 
and 10 la^ respecuvely. 


We may conclude our reference to this topic 
by saymg that I95r figures are not comparable 
indi the 1931 figures in respect of the ratio of 
owner-cultivators to tenant-cultivators A com- 
parison benveen foe two is not worth making 
since It 15 impossible to disentangle foe diff^ence 
due to real change which must no doubt have 
occurred during this penod from foe much 
greater difference caused by non-comparable 
classification. 

m “CowrARISON BETWEEN I93I ANd 195I— 

North India 

29 Nm-eammg dcpetidetity 

How the population grew m Uttar Pradesh 
benveen 1931 and 1951 and how the growth was 
reflected m villages and towns and in the three 
household economic status groups mi^t be seen 
from the table below — 

Tabu 20 


(Kumbek IK Lakhs) 


Inenast+ 
2931 2fst Dtcrcase^ 


I General population 

498 

632 

+134 

2 Rural population 

442 

546 

+104 

3 Urban population 

56 

S6 

+30 

4 Eamers/SSPa 

207 

193 

-14 

5 WDj/EDs 

34 

76 

+42 

6 NWDsfNEDs 

257 

363 

+106 

7 Eamets+WDs/SSPa+BDs 

241 

269 

+28 


The disproportionate growth of non-earning 
dependents is dear They had grown by 106 
lakhs which is larger than theentiremcrease which 
took place m foe-rural population The gainfully 
occupied persons on the other hand, had increased 
by only 28 lakhs, which is rather less than foe 
entire increase which took place in foe urban 
population 

30 Relative v>aghtof dependence on agricul- 
ture 

The extent to which agncultural and non- 
agncultural avocations prmuded means of 




60 cc 
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hveliHood is shown iQ the table below for 1931 
and 1951 : 


TABI3 2t 

CtCoMBER m Lakes) 

Iiureasi-i' 
1931 1951 Dtamt- 


Hamen/SSPa . 

/Agnculconl 

^Hoa-agncul- 

tnttl 

46 

61 

139 

54 

-7 

WDs/EDs 

fAgnculninl 

\NoiMgnctil- 

tiual 

30 

4 

63 

13 

+33 

+9 

Eanisfi+W Ds/ 
SSPs+£Ds 

TAencultunl 

\NoD-asncgl- 

tuisl 

176 

65 

202 

67 

+26 

+2 


These figures indicate a use in the agricultural 
mplojinenipcrceatage as follows: 1931-froni 
71 to 73 and 1951--72 to 75 These figures rnat/i 
It dcM that during the twenty years 1931-50 there 
has b(^ no reduction but on the contraiy a 

malWut probablynotinrignlficant-mcreasem 
the relative w«ght of dependence on agriculture 
Prad«h^ of livelihood of the people of Uttar 


31 CwftipafOT md cuUmitug-hlmm t 


piangcs in the numbers of cultiretois i 
cuhrtatmg lobourcn are shown faelowi 


Tabie 22 





/noTou-t- 
rsjx Dtmtat^ 

rjtiM^ssri J 

rCulmaton 

lSS”' 

in 

31 

rJ3 +12 
*3 -18 

WD:®! . 

fCultmion 

CuluntaiE 

kllbOTIrtrt 

27 

3 

5^ +29 

7 +4 

SWi+ED. 

rcuiiititntBpi 

{OiIiiTstag 

Ibbcarcrt 

172 

W +27 


While the total number of workers in ofitiva- 
tion has increased ^ 27 lakhs, there is an increase 
of cultivators by 41 lakhs and an absolute d^ 
crease of labourers by 14 lakhs. This reqidres 
eKplanarion. 


32. The first step is to adjust fornon-compar- 


as cultivating labourers in 1931, who must te 
membeKofcStivaiortolies The result of tius 
adpistment is shown bdow. 


Table 23 


1931 1951 Dtatme- 


Total munber of woites in 
csldviticin (uidadjiig ud> 
paid &i^y helpen) * 


I Culovatos , . . 

41 

179 

+38 

2 CuloviDoglabcuien • 

31 

20 


Total . 

172 

299 

+27 


Out of cvt^ ICO workers in cultivation On- 
eluding unpaid femily helpers) 82 belonged to 
ihmihcs of ^nvators while 18 belonged to fenihes 
ofcultivatinglabourers. These numbro changed 
to 90 and 10 in 1951. It is this thange wlutii 
needs explanation 


33> Cidtnated acreages: 

On an average of 5 years preceding 1931 ^ 
mtivated acreage in Uttar Pradesh was 348 lakhs 
^acres j 172 la^s of people worked on this land. 
Thus every 100 cultivated acres gave employ- 
ment to 49 workers in 1931 On an average of 
5 years preceding 195J, tiie cultivated acreage had 
merged to 393 of acres with 199 Idhs of 
pc^e Working on them. One hundred culti- 
)atcd acTK*!^ gave employment to si woikeis 
in I9JI. ^ Theincreaseinnumbers wormgonthe 
same uut of land was relatively im a ll. 


KTcagc Tras such as to limit the proviaonofgam- 
SSS®®^l°^99l8khsofpcopIe,wehave to 
^ got divided into 179 lakhs and 

20 lakhs, We note tl^t there were 141 lakhs of 
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workers of cultivating families mi 93 i> Assuming 

that they mcreased in number at the same rate as 
the general population, they ^vDuld have grown 
to 179 lakhs in 1951 which is identical 
with the number in 1951 census If we 
may suppose that the proportion of workers is 
the femilies of cultivators of Uttar Pradesh 
continued to be the same m 1951 as in 1931, 
it would follow that the whole of this numbtt, 
179 lakhs tvould have been first employed and 
the cultivators would have reduced the number of 
cultivatmg labourers employed by them to the 
balance number needed viz , 19 lakhs This 
would account completely for die reduction whidi 
actually occurred among cultivating labourers 


34. The figures indicate that some other fector 
was also at work, tending to diminish the number 
of culUvatu^ labourers The Supermtendent of 
Census Operations of Uttar Pradesh reports diat 
“many persons who were formerly treated only as 
labourers, even though they were cultivatu^ the 
sr or hhud‘kasht of zamindars, have now succee- 
ded, as a result of l^slation and admimstrative 
measures, in getting themselves recorded as 
cultivators of the land m their cultivating posses- 
sion” He refers to a “ remarkable fell m the 
figure of culuvating labourer in the Central Plain 
division” and says it is “ due to the feet that 
owmg to land raoim legislation many of the 
former labourers have been converted mto cultiva- 
tors m the tahiqdan districts of Oudh”. 


35 If the foregoing account of the changes 
vduch took place between 1931 and 1951 is to be 
accepted, it is necessary to form an idea about what 
happened to the natural increase among cultiva- 
tmg labourers Between 1931 and 1951, the 
urban population of Uttar Pradesh increased 
30 lakhs ofwhich it 18 dear that about one half or 
15 Isl^ must be due to migration feom villages. 
It wodd seem ^ migration must have been 
highly selective and operated as the outlet for 
the Mtural increase of cultivating labourer 
fe^es. 


The numbers Involved are, however, such as to 
suggest that ^ cannot be foe complete erolana- 
tion. The ‘conversion’ menaoned m foe foi^ 
ing paragraph must have been a signihcant 
fegtor and accounted for perh^s about 6 lakhs. 


36 To sum up, It seems to be a feet that the 
relative proportion of cultivators to cultiraimg 
albourers changed m Uttar Pradesh from 82 18 
in 1931 to 90 10 m 1951. 

The reasons for this change may be stated as 
follows There was a moderate amount of 
dedme m the area of cultivated land per capita 
Hus did not, however, lead to any very sizable 
increase in foe number of people working on 
foe same area of cultivated land however, 
there were mcreased numbers of wor^ availabl e 
in foe famil ies of cultivators, fewer labourers were 
needed and could be paid for This was foe 
main reason for foe fell m foe proportion of cul- 
tivating labourers But it is not suSaent to 
explam foe fall completdy Another important 
reason was foe ‘conversion* of former labourers 
into cultivators This occurred mamly among 
people who worked on nr and khud-kasht lands of 
zammdars. 


IV —Comparison between 1931 and 1951— 

East India 

37 NothEamni Dependency {Zone) 

The general population of East India mcreased 
from 700 lakhs m 1931 to 901 lakhs m 1951 At 
tiu same time foe nu^ and urban population as 
well as foe three household economic status 
groups increased as shown below: 

Table 24 

(Muaqer in Lakhs) 


Inerease+ 



rpjr 


Dterease — 

I Geaenl popnlatioD . 

700 

901 

+201 

2 Runlpopulabon 

651 

80Z 

+150 

3 Uibas population . 

49 

100 

+ 5 t 

4 Eamm/SSFs 

260 

277 

+17 

5 WDs/k>8 

26 

54 

+28 

( NWDs/NBDi 

, 414 

570 

+ 15 ® 

7, Earaas+W D8/SSP8+ 
EDs . . . . 

286 

331 

+45 


WD— WDrUBs depesdent, EI>— Eunlnj deptsdeol, NTO—No*** 
WotUaEdcpeodeol, 2r£l>>K'oMaiidaed<pndcat,ESP— Sflf-Snii- 
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The figures show that ncm-eammg depeu- 
dcnis havcuicrcased disproportionately. The 
increase is 156 lakhs which exceeds the entire 
increase of the rural population The number 
of gainfully occupied persons (mdudmg eammg 
dependents) has increased by 45 lakhs which is 
somewhat less than the enure increase of urban 
population. 

38 Nm-eanmig dependent^ {States ) : 

Hon these changes occurred m each of Ac 
four Stares of this zone may be seen from 
the tabic beltnv 


Tabls 25 

(Humber im Lauis) 


Gremh 
ef Grmh 
Rmt ^ 

poputc' NwDsf Ptremtage of 
m NEDt NWDilNBDt 

(JMJ* ( 1931 - — 

W 50) rjyr 


B'hjf 

Onjsi 

Atiirn 


6s ss 

a 55 

46 66 

t9 52 


Thtst lipurc! stew tint Bihar, Onssa and 
Assam rcrraducc individuallf the same feattins 
as Here airrad! observed m India, North Indm 
and last India, ns , a dispinpomonate incjease 

Ti I, fiependents 
ITesi Bengal, It will be noticed, docs not repeat 
this trend. Here too non-caming dependents 
>n number, but not excessively 
>' 0 tlfop » the percentace 

ipiiu It IS difiicuU to be sure of the nrfii 
• nsv ct ibe folloiving comments are made 

' 1 ,' '? ^ 'here has 

1 .01 r sirikmglv large gmwti, of urban 
tepnbiion Viithm thoe tnony yc^ 

S , ’’ "0 other uBm 

'tathiprosniormbin fopu^'o, 
a rn'roitiomtih cs latte It « 
tl'Si N't of this ptmih mtist hast beet 


due to inflow of migrants from outside 
Ae State Nevertheless, it is probable 
that tlus growth provided more adequate 
opportunity Aan Ae oAer States for 
absorption m gainful employment of the 
nature mcrease occurring m villages > 
and 


Secondly,’- It is to be noticed that even aftei 
reducuon, the percentage of non-cani' 
mg dependency m West Bengal is still 
veiy high— (65) This makes it easier 
to accept the view that a genume re* 
vernal of trend did probably occur 
durmg Ae last twenty ^ars, as a result 
of Ae growth of Greater Cricutta 

39 JJelotwe of if^ejidfHce oft agrtcuhm 

The break-up of Ae number of self-supporting 
persons and earning dependents of East India by 
agncultural and non-agncultural dasscs is shown 
below: 


(Humber ih Iarbs) 


|fICK««+ 

rpjr xjyjr Dtcnatt— 



183 

77 

199 

78 

+16 

+r 

^ilEDi /Agtiniltun! 

13 

3r 

+18 

\Hoi)>agD^turB] 

13 

23 

+10 

Aarcultural 

5 S?b+E Db \Ntffl-Bgnculninl 

291$ 

90 

230 

JM 

+34 

+n 


^ The rclauve wight of dependence on agriculture 
m 1931 ^-38 71, reckoned on earners only and 69 
when reckoned on earners and working depen* 
dents lomtiy The corresponding figures in 195* 
were 72 and 70 respectively. The figures arc 
on the issue whether or not the 
V eight of dependence on agriculture has 
mercased. ® 



40 Relative mghc of dependence on agncalture 
{States) 

To what extent are these features reproduced 
m the major States of this zone ’ This is shown 
in the table below. 

Table 27 

mi 

Bihar . . . 77 871084 

Onssa . 681064 771070 

WestBei^ . 60105? 47“48 

Assam • • . 61 to 60 62 to 64 

The result is mterestu^ It is seen that the 
apparently mconclusive result for the zone as a 
whole, IS the resultant of quite significant but 
contradictory movements m West Bengal and the 
other States of this zone. 

The increases in Bihar, Onssa and Assam are 
of the same pattern as already observed for India 
as a whole and for Uttm* Pradesh West Bengal 
alone shows a sharp dimmution This is clearly 
connected widi the phenomenon of reduction of 
noO‘eammg dependency m that State 

41 CulttvatOTi and Cultivaung Labourers 
(Zone) 

In East India the numbers of cultivators 
and cultivating labourers compare with one an- 
other in 1931 as well as 1931 as shown below 

Table 28 

(Number in Lakbs) 

Ir:creast+ 
J931 mi Dtcrease-^ 


fCultivatort la? tsr +*4 

Eamns/SSPs i Cultivatme 52 4 ^ 

[ labourers. 

fCuhMtors 5 18 fi 3 

WDs/EDs .iCultiwimg 8 13 +5 

I labourers 

Eamets+WDs/ f Cultivators and 192 228 +36 

SSPs+EDs .(Cultivating 

L labourers 


After adjusting for non-comparable classifi- 
cation of Worloog dependents and cultivatmg 
labourers in 1931, Ae combined results are shown 
below. 

Table 29 

(Number in Lakhs) 


Inercascj’ 
1931 1951 l^ecrease— 


Total number of vrorkeis in 
cultivation Tindudjog un- 
paid familj helpers) 


I CulovBtors . . . 

140 

169 

+29 

2 Cultivatmg labourers 

52 

59 

+7 

Totfil • . 

192 

22B 

+ 3 « 


The ratio between culuvaiors and culavatmg 
labourers had been 73 : 27 m 1931 and this had 
changed to 74 26 m 1951. There is a vcrj’ 
small decline in the proportion of cultivating 
labourers and likewise a small increase m the 
proportion of cultivators 

42. Cvlimiors and Cultivating Labourers 
(States), 

We may first note how this trend is reproduced 
m the major States of this zone 

Table 30 



Jiaiio of eulntator: 
to eulttvaMf lab- 
cure's (tndudmg un- 
paid family hel- 
pm) 


1931 

mi 

Bihar 

73 ‘27 

72:28 

Ons» ■ 

68 32 

74 26 

Wat Bengal 

. 69 40 

68.32 

Assam 

. oS 2 

5 


The figures indicate very striking dificrcnccs in 
ihe different States In Bihar there « practiciliy 
no change m rclatitc numberj West Bmip! 
appears to have had the highest p-opo.tioi of 
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cultivatmg labourers in the zone but it has de- 
cked sbarpb^ dniisg these 20 years oni ts )m 
mt mch hgher r/ion ih Bthar The tado m 
Orissa was intermediate beween West Bei^ 
andBibatini93i. The proporrion of cultivatmg 
labourere has feUcn It is now distmcdy lower 
than in both Bihar and West Bengal. 


Assam is entirely di&rent ftom the other 
dirce States Ihe proportion of cultivating 
labourers remains n^igible praumably be* 
cause land has been m^able for all who were 
prqared to work on it. 

43. Cuhmted aati^ts: 


^ the four States possess statistics of cultiva- 
ted acreag®. But the renims are not based on 
neldinspccuonbyrespoiisiblestaff Theycannot 
be accepted as the baas for senous analyas 
j ^ diem are corrobora- 

f S evidence. Among these figu^ those 
or west Bengal, which purport to evidence a 


«*vm,*,aicuuncagcsffoni 74 jaKos to too 
laWjs, are de&uttly known to be incorrect because 
a change m basis of estimation was effected 
1943 which had the effect of raiang the ore- 
^gnreaawebyatarlrjojpCTCfflt We 


.F™ ™ answeat tread otthefigures 
«f tie groWh of 
MOTOon diraag these 20 yeais has Mea shore 
of the rate of gromh of populadoa. 

'i' “tier maior Sates faven 
M^^show much the same featutea as m Utar 


Tabu 31 


I^tBiibtr^tBerhenptr 
too aatntttd acra 


Bibar 

Onua 

As?am 


mt 1951 

SO 52 

29 

4 S 48 


"01 ihn ha occutred mtheptoperaoa„fci^ 

2 M 


mg labourers is intelligible for reasons dacussed 
in respect of Uttar Pradesh What is not deal 
in the light of all this, a why the Bihar ptoportioii) 
of culttvating iaboarers remim pmtiiaSy tk 
lasie 1111951 or t»i93i. Could it he because the 
dedine rf area of odttvated land ptr capita was 
lessshatpin Bihar than in Uttar Pradesh? The 
figures mdicate a drop of 6 oenB— from 63 cenB 
to 57 centt-in Bihar ; while m Uttar Ptadesh 
It tm by 10 caits-from 72 cents to 62 cents. 
In Orissa the dedine was even shaiper This 
oust be one of the reasons for,the difference 
bat might not be the raJy one 'More research 
is needed before the matter can be deared up. 


V— OoMrasison asmaa 1931 uio rpyi— 
Sooth ton 

44 Won-eonnug dcpaidency {Zoiic) * The 
geneial popiilati on of South India increased 
from 577 laths in 1931 to 756 in 1931 How 
nodi of this mciease took place in the rural 
population and in the urban population as well 
as the three household economic status groups 
IS shown below . 


Table 32 


(JfoMBBa K Unis) 





/»crto«4. 


mt 

ryji 


I GtoenlFopulatitm . 

577 

756 

+179 

3. KtiialPopidatsra . , 

49S 

607 


i UdnoPopuIatioi] . 

82 

149 

+67 

4 . BamenlSSPs 

215 

201 

-H 

5 

26 

37 

+11 

6 NWDsfNHh 

336 

518 

4.182 

7. Eimcn+WDs/S S Ps+EDs 

241 

238 

-3 


Tia figuta proent a surprise in that the entire 
mertase of population seems to be balanced by 
“"fs® of non-eammg dependents, 
to 10^ number of persons who were gainfully 
'™“*d uppear to .have been practically 

stationary during the twenty years. 



45 Noii-Eamiug dependency (States) \ How 
do the ma)or States of this zone fare in this 
respect 5 This is shown below . 

Table 33 

(Number in Lakhs) 


Grmpth 

of Gmth 
gemral 

pepula- mosl Percaitagt of 
tm NEDi ifV^DsJNEDs 

(Wr- U 93 I’ 1! 

50) SO) I 93 t I 95 J 


Madras 

124 

133 

58 3 

69 0 

Mysore 

as 

28 

S 4'5 

706 

Travancoie-Cochm 

30 

20 

62 9 

63-8 


This increase of non-eanung dependenQ' tras 
small in Travancore-Cochin but then it had 
already readied a high figure in that State in 
1931. The other two States both show very 
large mcreases These are not due to any dis- 
proportionate increase of women and children in 
the population Thus, m Madras the people 
under age 15 dropped from 39 pet cent m TO 
36 per cent m 1951, while among people aged 
15 and over women were5iperccntin 1931 and 
50 per cent in 1951. 


It IS difficult to attribute these increases to 
errors m classification for Madras and Mysore 
are among the best equipped with village staff. 
It IS also not veiy probable that the samehmd 
of error should have independently appeared in 
both States Further, it has been observed by die 
Superintendent of Census Operations, Madras 
that the variations of the household economic 
status pattern among the different divisions and 
districts of ^dias present a consistent and m- 
t^gible picture ihe theory of error is not, 
thet^re, tenable. There arc quite a number 
of indications wbch consistently pomt to South 
India as least provided with gainful occupation 
among all the zones in India But this very 
large increase makes one wonder whether it 
may not (m part at ai^ rate) reflect the effect 
of an iinusumly prolonged succession of un- 
favourable seasons whidiprecedcd 1951. 


46. Relativeweight of depctidcncc on agri^Uttre 
(Zm) ; Separate figures for agricultural and 


non-^icultural classes are furnished and com- 
pared in the table below . ^ 


Table 34 

(Number in Lakhs) 


ItuTease+ 
1933 195^ Deaeast^ 


Eamen+WDs/ /Agricultural 144 +2 

SSPs+EDi \Non.agnciiltural 97 9 * “"S 


The relative weight of dependence on agricul- 
ture was between 59 per cent and 60 per cent in 
1931 fri 1951 It was between 63 
di per cent There was thus a significant 
though small increase. 


47. Relatm weight of depmdence on agnail- 
ture (States) . Sunilar fibres for the major States 
of zone are shown below • 

Table 35 


rwr /yjt 


Madiai • • 

Mysore • » 

Tl3vancor^Cocbla 


. $9 CO 60 64 to 63 
. 69t07{ 63 lo $5 
. 48 to 45 51 to 49 


The figures show that dependence on agricul- 
turchas dcfimtdy increased by nearly 4 r«r cent 
ID Madras It has definitely decreased m Mysore, 
thou^ there is room for much unccnainty 
about the true extent of this dccrcfsc. In Trr- 
vancore-Codiin it has almost ccnainlj incrcc'cd, 
though, here agam, the extent of the increase is ur- 
certain. 
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48 Cvlnvmrs and Cuhwaiing labouren (Zwif) 

The number of cultivators and cultivating 
labourers are compared below ' 


49 Culmatm Cwltipflnwg hbmmi (Stm). 

Hie ratio lor ucli of the three statu lias been 
worl*cd out separately and they arc shown 


Table 36 

OTombcr tn Luuis) 


Ineraasc-h 
rjjr I9$i Decreme^ 


TadiesB 


Raiu oj oilincmi le 
labojrers 
{itjludmg (tffp i 
family I flptfl) 

jp;/ W 


Earnetj/SSPs 

r Cultivators 
•| CulDvaoog 

73 

81 

+6 


[labotutn 

i 7 

40 



fCulcivatois 

6 

5 

—I 

^s/EDs 

4 Cultivating 
(.hbouren 

9 

H 

+5 

Eanim+WDsj 

1 f Culovaton and 




SSPs+BDs 

4 Cultivating 
(. labourers 

137 

140 

+3 


reclassifying the working dependents of 
^f'^^^bourers of I93t,weg« the following 


Msdtai , . , As 3 S Co : 40 

MrMit . . 87 . 13 84 !<* 

Havancort-Cochm 6 $ 34 30 50 


These figures show a mjal! increase in the 
proporiion of Cultivating Labourers in Mad- 
ras, as well as in Mysore, and a fairly subs- 
ttntia! increase jn Traiancorc-Cochin. Why 
It should have occurred is a puzzling question 
which needs further rtstarch for answer 


Table 37 

(Number w Lows) 


50 C«/ntJflUd flCTCfl|c5 The figures of cut- 
tiv«cd acreages are available for all three Staus 
and those of Madras and Mysore ore aioong the 
most reliable m India They are shown below 




Inereat-i- 
rpjr Z)rc?wr«— 


Table 39 


Total nutnber of worten 
ctiltiVBiioii (inclu^ 
paid family hetperj) 


IS 

US’ 


Cultivators 
Cuhivnmg latjourers 


Total 




me figures shon that there has been a dr 
dtange » to a/ * 
Uairm was KM a 1931 and (rn!^ 
Thus the mne as a whole reproduw rtic 
paitctn in this respect and diabrs fnm 

pattern of Uttar Pradesh ™ 


Jl6 


C((/nrote^a<r'r'i2> 

r«— flPfr^«o/5 NumlnoftecT' 
ytttTf kfftpa too 

(IH LarHs) cabroattd aerit 


1951 rjjr r«* 


Msdias , 
Mysore 

Twancore-Cochja 


320 

310 

34 

36 

65 

<3 

32 

2ti 

iS 

as 

41 

37 


in imdras and Mysore, the cultivated aaeage 
M been statiimaij' for a long time, and regis- 
S “ 1 because of an unns- 

prolonged succession of unfavourable sea- 
Censits it Travancore- 
Cochm, the 1931 levd of cultivated a 


maeasedby ii per cent while the 1931 population 
increased by 47 per cent In the result the area 
of cultivated land per capita declined heavily in 
all tliree States vis , from 72 10 54 cents m 
Madras, 99 to 70 cents m Mysore, and from 40 to 
30 cents in Travancorc-Codim 

The reaction to this decline has been materially 
different in the three States In Madras, the 
mam result has been a large increase of the per- 
centage of non-eammg dependency of the general 
population, a small increase in the number of 
workers for 100 acres of cultivated land plus 
a small increase of cultivating labourers rela- 
tively to cultivators 

In Mysore, the mam result has been an even 
lai^r mcrease than m Madras of the percentage 
of non-eammg dependency of the general po- 
pulation A'l the same time, however, the number 
of workers per 100 acres of culuvated land has 
dimmished 

In Travancore-Cochm, non-eammg depend- 
ency of the general population h&d already reached 
a high level m 1931 and though a further mcrease 
look place durmg 1931-50, it waa quite small 
The mam reacnon to decline of the area of culti- 
vated land per capita has been a quite subs- 
tantial rise m the number of workers per too 
acres of cultivated land, and ibis mcreased 
number consists of a large number of cultivating 
labourers relatively to cultivators than m 1931 
There seems to be little reason for doubtmg 


timt the differences observable between South 
India and other zones so far considered must be 
related to the fact that the declme of the area of 
cultiwtcd land per capita has been much shaper 
m South India Uian m North India or East India 
T^ere are differences m the reactions of different 
parts of South India Each is mtelligible lo 
Its way— but why one part should react in one 
way and another part m another way, is an in- 
terestmg question which cannot be answered 
without much closer study and local mvestiga- 
tion 

One type of esplanation which lies on the 
surface may be mentioned The figures of 
TABt£ 35 make it dear that Mysore is distmgmsh- 
ed from other parts of India by the feet that 
non-agricultural employment has developed to 
a greater extent durmg the last 20 years This 
must have had its effect m attractmg labour 
ewey from the land and thus causmg the fell m 
the number of workers per too cultivated 
acres 

VI ->COMPA!>!Sos BETWEEN 1951 AND ;9;r— 
West India 

51 Non-eammg dependency. 

'Hie general population of West India 
mcreased from 287 laii;h5 in 1931 to 407 
lakhs m 1951 The break up of tbs mcrease 
by growth of rural and urban population 
as well as by the different hous^old eco- 
nomic status groups is shown for 1931 and 1951 
scffflratcly m the table below 


Table 40 


(Nvmber in Lakhs) 



mi 

mi 

JnfrMK+ 

dteteast— 

I Geaciaiyopuktioti . .... 

287 

407 

+120 

2 Rurel Population 

224 

280 

+ S6 

3 Urban Population 

63 

127 

•}• 61 

4 Eamers/SSPs . , . 

• 94 

109 

+ 15 

5 WDs/EDs . . 

22 

64 

a. 42 

6 NWDs/NEDa • 

. 171 

234 

+ 63 

7 Earners l-WDs/SSFa+EDs • 

.... 116 

173 

+ 57 
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West India, according to tliese figures, presents 
a very different picture from the other Zones 
In the first place the inaease m die urban po- 
;[niIation (wludi hs doubled itself) bad been 
c\cn la^er tim the increase of rural population 
notmthstanding that the percentage increase of 
rural population is as lugh as 25 'O per cent (as 
against India’s 21 9 per cent) Flai^y, Ae 
urban growth has brou^t about by an 
influx of migrants from outside ±e Zone-^an 
infercnw which is corroborated by other consi- 
derations as well). 


classes is shown below and compared between 
1931 and 1951 : 


Table 41 



Imsast^ 
•Tjjr 19$! Dtemc-^ 


PamfiK/SSPs /Agncultural 5 ® 5 ? + * 

^Non-agticulioial 36 50 + ^4 


Then we note that the growth in the number of 
non-eaming dependents is little more than one- 
half of the total increase of popiimon The 
percentage of non-eanui^ dependents, has there- 
fore, decreased from 59 6 per cent to 57 ‘5 per 
cent 


WDs/EDs 


/Agncultunl ifi 51 + 35 

\Nwi-agncultmd 6 13 +7 


Eanttrs+WDs fAgucifltunl % no + 3 ^ 

S S h+E Ds xKoMgncuItuial 42 63 + 


The figures for Bombay reproduce the fore- 
going features of West India (which includes, m 
addition, Saurashtra and Kuich) The urban 
population of Bombay has increased 1 ^ 58 lakhs, 
jhilc the rural population increased by 50 lakhs 
Non-caming dependents have increased by 57 
laUis Be percentage of Non-earamg de- 
pendents to the general population has deceased 
from 59 2 per cent m 1931 to 57 2 per cent m 


In tWs context, it should be added that there 
\ras pni^cally no change m the age-sa-struciure 
of Bombay People below age 15 numbered 
8boui40percc3itbDihmi93iand 1931. Among 
those aged 15 and over, women were 48 ncr cent 
both m 1931 and 1951. ^ 


be esumatd s lying between 61 7 per cent and 
Q 8 per cent m 1931, while the corresponding 
figures for 1951 are 54 1 per cent and 63 6 per 
cent 

The relevant figures limited to Bombay State 
alone are as follows . The vdue for 1931 
between 63 z and 65 3; while the value for 195^ 
lies between S3 5 and 64 6 The figures suggest 
foat m Bombay State, and m West India as a 
whole there probably was some reduction m the 
dependence on agriculture} butitisnot possible 
to be certain on the pomt, because the numbers 
of unpaid family bdpeis aielargeand the nature 
and extent of their contnbution are necessarily 
uncertain 


J2. Rebnve mght cf dcpctidaice ^ <igrtculture , 


persons andcamingdcpcndentsmto cotresoond- 
mg segments of agncultural and non-agnciStSl 


S 3 * Culumors aid cidtivanng labourers : 

The relevant comparison is exhibited side by 
side for Westfridia as a whole and Bombay state 
separately : 


Ta^ 42 


1 * '<sj/i.SPi 
^£>i/lLH 
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/ Cultiwjcri 
\ Oilijvating I 
I Oiltiratw 
\ Caliivuirg L 

/ CUtuj'cft t 
\ Oiltjnuc; L 


(MUMBER IN lakhs) 


Wat Mta 


/«reoje+ 
tfji decrease— 


/«er««c+ 
ryyr rpjr Dtcrm^ 


47 

+ao 

24 

42 

+18 

It 

—18 

z8 

to 

—18 

31 

+27 

3 

28 

+25 

19 

+7 

10 

17 

+r 

10$ 

+36 

65 

97 

+32 



should, as explained before, reclassify the 
\rorkmg dependents of Cultivating Itorers of 


1931 and r 
foflowmg results : 


Table 43 


They yield the 


CLUMBER m Lakhs) 



rjyr 

X9St 

Imaat + 
Dtertoic-^ 

mi 

mi 

7 flefa«<+ 

Laxean— 

Total number of workers m cultivation 
(including unpaid farndf hdpets )t 

Cultivators • < 

43 

78 

+35 

37 

70 

+33 

Culbvatiog labourers • • 

29 

30 

+1 

28 

27 

—I 

Total 

72 

loS 

+36 

<5 

97 

+ 3 » 


The 6gurcs make it clear that (even after 
allowance IS made for non-comparablc classifica- 
tion) there has been relatively a reduction in the 
number of cultivating labourers m west India 
as well as in Bombay alone The ratio betwcM 
culuvatots and culuvating labourers has fallen in 
Bombay from 57:43 in 1931 to 73*28 in 1951. 

54 Cvlivoattd acreages : 


Bombay has excellent statistics of cultivation* 
Unfortunately these were somewhat marred 
shortly before 1951 by the mclusion in almost 
every district ofa large number former prmcely 
States which had no statistics at all or only 
poor statistics. It is possible, however, to make 
allowance for tlus feet and conclude without 
any doubt that cultivation did not keep pace 
wirii increase of population Whereas the arw 
of oiltivated land per capita w’as 1 56 acres m 
i93i,ithaddedmedto 1 18 acres m 1951* 

Let us consider 1,000 persons of the 
population in !ltob^ m i93i‘ Th^ includea 

Qf jjg persons working m culuvatioit- 

whether as cultivators, cultivating labor- 
ers, earners or woritmg dependents ; 
and they had 1,000x1 56=1560 acres to 
cultivate. Thus 100 acres of cultivation ^ 
employment m 1931 to i? persons. By -I 95 i» 
the i/»o persons of 1931 had mcreased to 1,425 

persons. Hiey included ® 


persons working m cultivation They culavated 
1,425x1*18 or 1,682 acres Thus, m 1951 100 
acres of cultivated land gave employment to 
23 persons 

It IS fairly certam that the 23 persons of 1951 
who worked the same 100 acres as 17 peisonsm 
1931 were less fully employed From this it 
would seem to be natural that the cultivators of 
1951 must have used unpaid family helpers to 
8 much larger extent than their fethers m 1931, 
and that the opportumues for employment avail- 
able to the mcreased number of cultivating 
labourers dmumshed correspondingly. 

While this cjqjlanation seems to be natural and 
credible, it luses two quesUons First, is it 
the only explanation for the drop m the number 
ofcultjvatii^ labourers ^ Secondly, why did not 
such a drop occur m Biliar ^ These are difficult 
Questions to which conclusive answers cannot 
be furnished without further study supplemented 
to local enquines The answers which may 
be advanced as working hypotheses on the 
basis of the present review are as fellows : 

firir,— The drop in the number of culti* 
vating labourers cannot be wholly explained by 
the fact that the natural mcrease of cultivatois 
and the members of their families outran the in- 
crease in the area of cultivated land It seems 
almost certam that a ‘conversion’ phenomenon 
was at work. Though Bombay is mainly itdya- 
twari there are parts of the State where minor 
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tenures exist which involve ambiguous relations 
oetween the landholder and culuv'ator There 
been tenancy legislauon designed to confer securi- 
ty of tenure on the latter It is, therefore, not 
merely possible but probable that some of the 
‘labourers’ of 1931 were even then dc facto culti- 
vator, but desenbed as labourers in order to 
discourage daims for occupanqr right Further 
‘conversions’ might have tahen place as a result 
of the general socisl trend and tenancy legis- 
lation Ambiguous relations of this type arc not 
neccssanly wnfined to landholders and culti- 
vators They might also have prevailed in 1931, 
as between creditors and indebted culti- 
vators If such a state of affairs had existed, it 
would have been greatly changed dunng the de- 
cade of high prices which preceded 1951 


S«oiKi/y,~The differences between Bombay 
and Uttar Pradesh on the one hand and Bihar on 
the odier, are probably attributable to one or 
other orbothofiffofactors The extent to which 
noD-agnofftural employment was increasing and 
attracting workers from families of cultivating 
labourers away from the land must have made 
a considerable difference Where this a^r8^ 
tion existed, wages would have risen to a point at 
which~<ven at the high level of prices— the culu- 
vatots With diminished holdmgs would have 
found IT difBcult to employ labour on the same 
scale as before It is quite likely that this outlet 
for landless labour was more eiftoive in Bombay 
than m Uttar Pradesh and much more cffeaive 
m these two States than in Bihar 


labourer 01 cuhivjtingfcntco land ns secondary 
means of livelihood The corresponding figures 
for the country ns 11 whole were 458 lalfu and 32 
lakhs rcspcciivcIy.Evcn so, the numbers involved 
in ‘caicgoiy-climbing’ m rpst arc too small 
to account for any very large part of the obscrv’cd 
dorcnse The position would be different if wc 
ffli^t suppose that ‘category climbing’ could 
have attained the point of actual suppression of 
the status of labourer even as secondary occu- 
pation, but there is no good reason m support of 
si^fi supposition 

VIIM^oMrABisos nmvTEs 1931 avd /jiJ- 
Cektsal India 

55. A/oM-EoniiMg dependency {Zone) Tne 
general population of Ccniml India increased 
from 422 lakhs in 1931 to 523 m 1951 
this increase compared with the increase, separ- 
ately, of the rural and urban population and 
of the three household economic status groups 
IS shown below . 


Taou:44 

(NuvtBtxntuxis) 


!ttcrease+ 
jpjt /yyr Dferraie— 


I. General Populmon . 422 323 +wt 


77 nrd/y,— vrtiile such economic considera- 
tions arc imporfant, soaal ftetors must also have 
played their part The extent to which social 
habits and customs permit women of cultivator 
families to work m the fields probably vanes 
veiy considerably and mi^t have undergone 
changes during the last 20 years. This is as 
elusive aspect of the problem wMchhas to be 
constantly borne m mind 


FoKTtWy,— the possibility has been suggested 

that 'category dimbmg’ m Bombay might have 
dimmished the numbers of culuvatmg labourers 
m 1951 The scope for such category-dimbing 
was, indeed, somewhat larger m Bombsw than 
m the country as a whole Outof34lEfehsof 
self supposing owner-cultivators m Bombay 
3 lakhs returned employment as cultivating 
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3 Rural PopulatioD 

377 

440 

-i -63 

? Uibaa P^mlauon . 

45 

83 

+38 

4. B&TiKn/SSFt 

169 

15 * 

-17 

5 WDs/HDs. . . 

47 

104 

-"57 

6 NTOj/NEDs 

206 

267 

+6r 

7 EarBcri+WDi/SSPa+EDs 

3 I 6 

256 

+40 


TJe pattern of giowdi is mudi the same as m 
India as a whole and in North India Non- 
camiog dependents have mcreased from 49 per 
ccot m 1931 to 51 per cent m 1951. 



56. Non^Bamns dcpmdcnty {States ) : 

How the different major states of this zone 
fared arc shown below 


Table 45 


(Mumber in Lakhs) 


Gronth 0 / Grotethef 
rural Popih NWDsj Pereemse of 
lanon NED: NmiNEDs 

(mi’So) m S95S 


Madhya Pradesh 

23 

11 

47 

44 

Madhya Bharat 

10 

15 

50.1 

587 

Hyderabad 

*4 

25 

5a. S 

543 


The figures draw attention to the exceptionally 
low level of noit<eanung dependency in Madhya 
Pradesh The 1951 figure is so low in compari> 
son With other states that, tf it stood alone, one 
IS almost certam to surmise that some sort of 
error had been commuted whereby people who 
should have been classed as non-eanimg depen- 
dents, were classed as ‘earning dependents’ 
which is the exact opposite of the surmise about 
Madrrs and Mysore Such a surmise 1$ dis- 
couraged immediately, not only by the fact that 
Madhya Pradesh is ^so one among the states 
whidi are well equipped with Patwan Staff and 
subordinate rural adimmstrativc staff but 1^ 
an even more important fact, vtz , that the 1931 
figures reflect the same phenomenon m an un- 
mistakable manner It does seem, therefore, 
likely that the partiapation of women in gainful 
work generdly and particularly m the culti- 
vation of family holdmgs in Madhya Pradesh is 
perhaps the hi^iesi in India Why this should 
be so, IS a matter for study of differences in 
social habits and customs. But the fact itself 
seems to be clearly established by all available 
data 


The figures of Hyderabad are normal, both in 
respect of the extent of increase which took place 
during 1931-50 as well as its absolute size But 
Madhya Bharat is somewhat puzzling, because 


non-cammg dependency has risen very sharply— 
the rise is comparable to that already observed 
m Madras 

S7 Relative Vieight of dependence on agncuhure 
(Zone) 


The relevant figures are furnished below 
Table 46 

(Number In lakhs) 


Jnerease+ 
1931 1951 Decrease^ 


Bamen/S 5 Ps 


WDs/BDs 


SSPs+E Di 


r Agncultural 


IIO 

-3 

LNon-agncuItural 

S 6 

42 

“I4 

rAgncultunl 

33 

85 

+52 

\NoD-agncuItuial 

14 

19 

+5 

/r Agncultural 

146 

195 

+49 

|KoD-Bgncultuial 

70 

61 



Agncultural Employment Percentage was 67 in 
1931 and had risen from 72 to 76 in 1951 


58 Relative mght of dependence on agncukwe 
(State) : 

The following table shows the changes m the 
two major slates of this zone for which figures 
are available for 1931 as well as 1951 


TABLE 47 


193s 


19SI 


Madhya Pradesh ^6^o 7E 75 w 79 

Hyderabad SO to 49 d 5 to 71 


22l 



From these figures it woulii appear that, so far 
as Madhya Pradesh is concerned it is doubtfid 
whether there has been an mcrease of dependence. 
If there was, it was almost certainly veiy 
small There is a large mcrease of agncnlturd 
employment percentage m Hyderabad. It may 
bcthattheracreaseofHydetabadisteal, following 
the pattern of Madras and Mysore The pos- 
sibility cannot be ruled out that there might 
have been some error in the low 1931 figures for 
Hyderabad 


59 Cubimm Old Ciilumtuig hhtms (Zau)- 


The number of cultivators and cniuvating 
laboureis are compared m the table below for 
1931 and 1951, 


Tabu 48 



pKrut!4- 
ryjr ryjr Damst ~~ 


After rcclassiQ’ing the working dependents as 
cultivating labourers in 1931, we have the 
following results : 

Tabu 49 

(NtniBER munis) 


lmtau+ 
If 31 Iff! Dima— 


Total number of sraitei in culn- 
vanon (includjna unnud fainilv 
btlpeis) : 

CulnmoiB 8; 93 4.8 

Culuvaung Laboureis 52 99 +47 


Total 139 192 +g 


The ratio was 63-37 » tPSi- H changed by 1951 
to 48 52 


60 Cvltmtm and Cubiaia'iig lulourm (Steus) ; 

The ratios for the two major states for which 
figures are available are shown below : 


Tabu 50 


SwwsiS sPi.[c3nSS^ 

I Labooren 52 33 _ 


TOsIED, » >9 ~i '“I'Mesb 


Labouren ii 


+55 




liAeam {admng 
heifiis) 


2931 195 ^ 


57.43 

6733 


42.58 

44.55 


Emets+WDs/ rQanvBoBiiad 
SSJl+EDil iSm 139 192 
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•*“ relative uumbets of 
■bsa '"I™® “ MatHija 

+» Pradesh as weili as in Hyderabad. 


5i Cultivated acreages : 

It is reliably known that in Madhya Pradesh 
cultiwted acre^ was practically stationary 
between 1931 and 1951. Let tis consider 1,000 
persons in 1931. They included 416 workers 
m cultivation (this includes cultivators and culti- 
vating labourers and earners as wdl as working 
dependents) Th^ cultivated 1,610 acres erf 
land. In 1951, the 1,000 persons had inaeased to 
1,196. Th^ included 524 workers in culti- 
vation who cultivated same 1,610 acres 
The result is that the number of workers per 100 
acres of cultivated land increased from 26 m 1931 

to 33 m 1951. 

In the a^^t^ therefore, the same land is 
givmg employment to the original number of 
workers as wdl as the natural increase in tiiese 
numbers, and in fact some more. In these cir- 
cumstances why should the proportion of culti- 
vators increase and the proportion of cultivatiag 
labourers diminiah. It seems likdy that the two 
causes noticed In Uttar Pradesh must have been 
both operative, but their r^tive importance 
must have been reversed To some extent tiie 
natural increase in the fonuhes of culti- 
vators must have tiirown cultivatmg labourers 
out of employment. To an even larger estent, 
however, the process of ‘converaou’ of culti- 
vatmg labourers into cultivators of ‘unowned land’ 
(if not of owned land) must have gone on t^ugh- 
oui the twraty year period. T^ malguzm 
tenure of this state had kept in bdng a relatively 
larger proportion of proprietors of states who 
earned on direct cultivation than under the mam 
zamindan states (whether permanendy settled 
as in Hast India end parts of South ludia or 
temporanly settled as m North India). It seeim 
probable m there was even greater scope for 
the ‘conversion’ process in Madhya Pradesh tiwn 
in Uttar Pradesh. There was possibly also 
greater need, smee urbanisation was not pro- 
viding an oudet for landless labour to anythmg 
l^e foe same extent as in Uttar Pradesh. 


Vnir-<30MPARIS0N BETWEEN 1931 AND 1951“ 

(North-west India) 

62. Nm-eambtg dependency {Zones & Statei) \ 
The general population of North-West Lutia 
increased from 270 laldis in 1931 ^ 35® ^ 

1951. The growfo in villages and towns as 


wdl as in the three different household economic 
status groups may be seen from the table* bdow 

Table 51 


(Number IN LAKHS) 



TPyr 

/««(we+ 

I Genenl PopuladoD 

270 

350 

+80 

2. Run] Fopulauoo 

230 

275 

+45 

3 Urban Population. 

40 

75 

+35 

4 Eainen/SSPs 

91 

I13 

+22 

5. WDs/BDl 

34 

44 

+10 

6 NWDs/NEDs 

I 4 S 

193 

+48 

7, EarQOB+WDa/SSPs-i-BDs 

125 

157 

+32 


The pkture is broadly foe same as that of many 
other parts of India. The increase m the non- 
eamiz^ dependents is a httle more than that of 
foe rural population and foe mcrease in self- 
supporting p^ns and eammg dependents taken 
tog^erisahtdelessthan offoe urban population 

The perceutage of non-eamiog dependents to 
foe general population has increased from 54 per 
cent, to 55 per cent The increase is small. 
S^arate figures for foe two major states of this 
zone are shown below ; 

Table 52 


Paeaaogt of 
tan-eannns 


/Pjr 1951 


Rajesdus 47>4 49 ^ 

FuQjab 6l.o 61.4 

There is practically no change in tbe Punjab. 
Bm there is a relatively small increase in Itejas- 
fo an fr is to be observed that there is a striking 
difference between these two states la respect of 


•RecexdjofalttleovcraWJwbnmtbyfire. Ttsj- 
BK distributed os I lakh SSFs ladslakhsNESt. 
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the percentages cf non-cafhmg dependency. If 
tins diference had been noted and commented on 
for only one census it would have given nse 
to a surmise that one of the figures was probably, 
erroneous But the persistence of the iffercncc 
with figures of the same order at both censuses 
discourages any such surmise This is one m* 
dication among many that it would be wise to 
accept the census economic data as correa until 
the contrary is dearly established. Apparently 
mexplicable differences disclosed by the figures 
shorn not be hghtly dismissed or 
attributed to acadent or error. More often 
than not, they are hkdy to be found to 
refiect genuine differences of economic struc- 
ture, themsdves firmly rooted m genume 
differences of social conditions. 


63 Rehm mgh of dependmee on agmihure 
(Zone and States) 


because of the role of unpaid family hdpers in 
cultivation, which is difficult to evaluate 

Separate figures for the t^o major states of 
this Tone arc furnished below : 

Tadif 54 


i 93 r i 9 Sf 


Rnasihan 591068 751074 

Pumifa 571063 661065 

In each of these two states dependence on agr 
culture has dearly increased. 

64 Cuinvaiors and Culnvanng fahurors (Zone 
and Staw) . 

The rclci’ant numbers for the zone arc gnen 
bdow 


The relevant figures arc given below : 

Tablb 53 

(Ncmbb« m Laws) 


IncrtfMf 
rwr 19^1 Detroit-^ 



77 

+24 

l.N«t-A8ncultunl 38 

36 

—a 


30 


\,Nott.Agncultursl 4 

14 

+10 


107 

+24 

SSPf+SDs (.Non-Agnculttiral 42 

50 

+8 


Agricdtural employment percentage ranued 
Qoly) and 

dents) IhMe was then a wide mardn of 1 

^ corresponding fieu 

fauly uto that there has been some mew 
m depwdence on agirculture and that there ^ 
cer^nly no decrease Whether the increase 1 
small or large is a matter of considerable do 
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Tabu 55 

(MIMBFR IN UKKS) 

hcrcast f 
1931 1951 Deofut-^ 


1 

rCuluiators 

42 

69 

Earnert/SSPs ^ 

Cttltn'atifig 


t labourers 

8 

6 

WDs/EDs 

rCultiniors 
j Culm sung 

13 

22 


[ hbouteis 

17 

7 

Earners +WDt/ 

r Cultivators 



SSPs+BDs 

^ Culuvatuig 
(. labourers 

So 

104 


-«-57 

—3 

+? 

—10 


•J-34 


Mer reclassifying the 1931 working dependents 
shown as culnvating labourers and combining 
unpaid family helpers, the results are show’s 
below ' 

Table 56 

. (Number DC LAKHS) 


^ 

Totrl Dumber of workers a 
culbTabOD { in durfina 
Mpaid femfly hdpe^ 

Cultiwtots .yj 

CulbTattQg Labourers c 


Increase 

2931 Decrmt— 


91 +19 

13 +5 


Total . 


104 





These figures show that the ratio of cultivators to 
culnvatiiig labourers had been 90 lo m 1931 and 
had become 87 13 m 1951. 

The correspondmg figures for the two major 
states are shown below * 

Table 57 


l?0ru) of CultiVtttm 
to Cultwatv^ 
labourers (incmnig 
itn-pard family 
hslpers) 


I9SI 


Rataslhan 89 ii 90 10 

Punjab 89 II 82 18 

A small decline m the proportion of cultivating 
labourers has occurred in Rajasthan, chaise 

m Punjab is m the opposite dlrectiOQ. 

65. Ciihmeaed acreages and explmtation of 
change tu the Tatiov 

Figures are available only for the Punjab 
Th^ show an inacase of the cultivated acreages 
from 114 lakhs of aaes m 1931 to 120 lakhs ^ 
acres m 1951, cultivation per capita declming 
from 106 centa In 1931 to 95 cents in 1951. The 
total number of workers per 100 cultivated acres 
has increased from 23 to 26 

It thus appears that the decline in the area of 
cultivated per capita, is quite large 
m the Punjab It is the result of an 
increase in the number of woikers on the land 
Conversion of labourers into cultivators of the 
tj'pe mentioned in Nortii and West India is 
probably the mam reason for the small change 
in Rajasthan 

IX -- Comparison BenvHa^ 1931 and 1951— 
(Summary or main CoNausioNs) 

I— Between 1931 and 1951, population grew 
faster than cultivation The area of culti- 
vated land per capita is knoivn to have 
dedmed significantly m Uttar Pradesh, 
Bihar, Orissa, Assam, Madras, Mj^ore, 


Travancore-Cochm, Bombay, Madhya Pra- 
desh and Punjab There is little doubt 
that if correct figures of cultivation had been 
at'ailable for other states a similar decline 
would have been observed in all of them 
n— Notwithstanding such dedme in the area 
of cultivated land per capita, the relative 
weight of dependence on agriculture for 
gainful employment has not dcclmcd m 
the country as a whole It is probable that 
It has increased slightly. Such increase 
IS observable m Uttar Pradesh, Bihar, Orissa, 
Ass^, Madras, Hyderabad, Rajasthan and 
Punjab Dependence on agnculturc has 
probably not changed m Madhja Pradesh 
It has probably dlmuushed in Bombay, 
West Bengal and Mysore 
III — The mam reaction to this general decline 
m the area of cultivated land per capita 
unaccompamedbyamorethan proportionate 
increase m non-agricultural employment, 
has been a genera! increase of non-carmng 
dependency. The mcrease in absolute 
number of non-eaining dependents has ex- 
ceeded the entire increase of rural population 
m India as well as m five out of six zones 
The percentage of non-caming dependents 
to the general population has increased 
in every major state except Bombay, 
West Bengal and Punjab It has 
decreased slightly in Bombay and West 
Bengal and is practically unclitmgcd 
in the Punjab 

The mcreases m the percentages ate not 
accompanied by any material change m 
the sex ratio or age-structure They 
must, therefore, be regarded as a rough 
index of the growth of uncmplojincnt 
in different parts of the country. 

IV — There has been agcncral increase throughout 
the country in the number of cultivators 
and cultivating labourers (including unpaid 
family helpers) working on titc same area 
of cultivated land— say 100 aacs The 
increases are relatively small in the following 
States Assam {46 to 48), Bihar (50 to 52). 
Uttar Pradesh (49 to 51), Madras (34 to 35) 
and Orissa (29 to 32) 

Larger increases arc observed in the follow - 

mg States. Punjab (23 to 26), Bombij 
(17 to 23), Madhya Pradesh (26 ro 33I 
and Travanenre Cochin (41 to 57} 
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Among the major states for which hgutes 
are available, Mysore alone shows a fall 
m this number ft: to 261 

The figures of metease m the number of 
wotkeis provide a tough mdicaaon 
that under-employment is growmg on 
the land, but the picture is somewhat 
blotted by uncertamty about the role 
of unpaid family helpers m the culti- 
vation of land 


V —Material changes have occurred in the per- 
centage of cultivatmg labourers to all vrothers 
in land (that is to say, cultivanrg laboureis 
and cultivators mdudmg their unpaid 
family helpers) 

The percentage basmeteased in Travan- 
cote-Cochm (34 to 50), Hyderabad 
u3 to 56), Madhya Pradesh (43 to 58), 
Puniab (n to 18) and Mysore 
(13 to 16). 

The percentage has remained pracucally 
unchanged in Bihar (27 to 281, Madias 
Q8to4o) and Raiasthan (ii to 10) 

In other states, the percentage has fallen 
Uttar Pradesh (18 to 10), Orissa 
fetoad), WestBen^(40 to 32), and 
Bombay (43 to 28) 

The fall m the percentage of cultivating 
Ubouiers is the natuial result of increase 

mthenumberofcultivatorsandmembeis 

01 tlj«r families occupying the same 
mrfenltivatedland "tS oilman- 


— wMygvjjuiK moourers Qiminish 

5^ their capacity to pay for th 
It IS clear, homer, that this is not 1 

sole ause of the fall m the projKirt 

01 cultirating laboureis Thm , 

temim to beheve that in vanous para 
Sy. tee were consiS 
number of poeple who were in feet oil 

oraer to guard against the accnwl 
occMMcy nghts m land 

Dtobablv akn mw 


-.j «Bu^g i^raoT: 
i=8.sfrii^S5~[“ 


general change m the •'Ocial climate, it 
IS likely that a ‘conttrsion’ has taken 
place bcwccn 1931 and 1951, of many 
such people from iht status of culu- 
•^mg labourers to culiitators Sudi 
‘conversion’ probablj .iccounis for an 
important pan of the fall jn the propor- 
tion of culihaiing lalrourcrs observed 
m Bombay, Uttar Pradesh, and possibly 
also ciscwheic. While liicrcis liulc doubt 
about the fact that the proponion of 
(.uluvaimg labourers has fallen and 
the fall IS explainable by the two reasons 
mentioned above, there arc puzrlmg 
\anaiions in the nature of tlic changes 
which have taken place in different states 


VI.— 'Hicrc is a complex intci-rilaiionship bet- 
ween the nature and magmtude of changes 
of the following descnption (all of whidi 
occurred between 1931 and 1951) the In- 
icnsity of the decline of the area of culti- 
v'atcd land per capna the rate of urbani- 
sation and the rats of growth of non-agri- 
cultura avocations, ihc actual extent to 
wnica m-cmpIo}TDcnt has increased and 
been reflected in the percentage of pon-carn- 
mg dependency, the actutdovtcni to which 
undeMapioymcnt has increased and been 
rcDCctcd ID the number of workers on unit 
area of cultivated land; and fioall) the 
nature and extent of chaigcs, if any, in the 
participation of uppaid ftmily helpers in 
cultivation operations Mu^ more de- 
tailed study and many local enquines are 
necessary before this inter-rclationship can 
be unravelled completely. 


VII -- Among cifita-ators the relative proportion 
^ttose who may be cSled owncr-culti- 
permanent and 
hcntable occupanc)’ rights m land must 

between 1931 
however, possible to 
yicp rtf « * compansoD m this respect beca- 

txvn £ classification at the 

two censuses 


rentiers fonned only a small 
^^rnon has become still smaller m 
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Ind,a!Zma‘.Major Siaits 

Ainier per iJiao SAf-suppertmg 
perms general pop-ilaaon cho are 

Z,aredi^e 2 derr LenihoUers LanUrAders 

Type A TyptB TypaC 

agricultural 
lani} elders 

.YffrifT cf latd^as 
asnaltunsts pr j,cOo 
LaJIess o|nffl/frfrc/ Icrd- 
agnailntnsis Penders 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

INDIA 

406 

32 

«9 

507 

204 

40; 

North India 

543 

23 

87 

fiS 3 

105 

i6x 

East India 

421 

41 

70 

532 

236 

444 

South India 

331 

19 

55 

405 

253 

625 

West India . 

369 

51 

27 

447 

169 

37S 

Central India 

382 

51 

86 

519 

231 

445 

North-West India . 

386 

13 

49 

448 

224 

500 

Uttar Pradesh 

543 

23 

87 

653 

lOS 

161 

Bihar 

486 

3 S 

50 

574 

293 

510 

Onssa . 

445 

yr 

146 

642 

r 74 

ill 

Wert Bengal . 

350 

52 

64 

366 

223 

639 

Assam 

513 

16 

72 

6ci 

J 41 

235 

Madras 

323 

18 

44 

385 

275 

714 

Alysoie . 

492 

13 

95 

6eo 

II4 

J 95 

Travancorc'Cochin 

217 

27 

86 

330 

255 

782 

Bombay 

3 « 

377 

48 

6$ 

460 

176 

383 

Madhya Pradesh 

75 

93 

545 

225 

413 

Madhra Bfaaiat 

439 

23 

69 

<22 

207 

397 

Hyderabad 

330 

44 

95 

469 


507 

Rajasthan 

389 

16 

66 

471 

256 

5 « 

Punjab 

376 

u 

30 

417 

235 

564* 


)s^’^LarSioUmTypt A comprise ofpcrsons in Ljvcbfaood Class I, wiiboutsubadiar} means of hiclihcod ana thi.se 
sqii sii^aiy means in livelihooa Qass IV persons m Lirclihcod CIcss mihoni subsidiary mecns rf 
Lvclihoodj and mth subadiary Bears m Lireliood Class I 


LarSholiers TiPt B comprise of penons inLi'cljhoodClassesIand IVjTnihsubsidiarymM'isnil'i'fJ^'’'^' ^ 
Class H or HI pfw persons in Lirclihood Class n end lircWiood Class nr tnih subsidiary means ic Li.'cl.- 
hood C’ass I or IS'. 

La^sldm T^pt C comprise of persons in LiveBiood Gasses I and IS’ reith subsidiary msj.'‘Sj^I.t'eAc’", 

Classes S' to S'inp/uJ persons in Livelihood Gasses S' 10 STH rmh Subsidiary means ir Li'eirtcd uan 
I or IS’. 


Exceptional due to temporary dispbced 'p^cs’ pnenomesa 
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Pmoju Dtstribu- 
tn tionper 

cco’s lOfiOO 


Peremtage Pmm 

of total tn 

pi^Men ooo’t 


Disinbu^ Percentage 
tmper of ml 

10,000 p^ilatm 


INDIA 

North India 
Hast India 
Soutii India 
S^cst India 
Central India 
Nortli-M cst India 

Uttar Prdcsn 
Bihar 
Orissa 
^’cst Bengal 
A'sam 

^ladras 

Mnsoic 

Tra\ancorc-Cochin 

Bombas 

Midhn Pradesh 

•Midhi-a Bharat 
Ihdetabad 
Kaissihan 
Punnb 


INDIA 

North Inditi 
Him India 
bouth Indn 
l^cst India 
Central Indn 
North-\\cst Indn 

U t'’r Pradesh 

Bih»j 

Ol'SM 

'Scalkoj;'’! 

\S'-IT1 


Mid a* 

Tusj n.t’.C'Ci'chiii 


i' ‘’Prik'n 


M ’:ra''-o 


234567 


45 i 76 o 

20,000 

4 < 93 

iii 354 

10,000 

62*27 

12,839 

20,000 

5007 

6,600 

20,000 

36 3 $ 

35746 

20,000 

39 75 

6>479 

20,000 

4738 

4 ) 74 * 

20,000 

41 53 

”.354 

104 X 10 

62 27 

7.119 

IC^OOO 

55*29 

2,335 

10,000 

59 46 

1.872 

10,000 

3238 

1,264 

1«^ 

57 89 

4.839 

10,009 

34 9 S 

I.197 

10,000 

5546 

547 

10,000 

2634 

3-396 

10,090 

4075 

2.776 

10,000 

4951 

1221 

10,000 

5043 

I.719 

lOkOOO 

41 21 

^512 

laooo 

43 30 

1269 

10,000 

38-56 

8,766 

10,000 

8 97 

991 

20,000 

5 15 

2,279 

10,000 

9 38 

1,506 

10,000 

8 70 

926 

10,000 

9 56 

918 

20,000 

6 56 

2,146 

1(^000 

17 32 



LIVELIHOOD 

38,157 

6>339 

39 14 

9)593 

8,449 

52 61 

ii >»579 

8,240 

42 26 

5,676 

8,800 

31 26 

3,049 

8,139 

32 35 

5,038 

7,776 

36 84 

4,222 

8,904 

36 98 

9.593 

8,449 

52 61 

S,iS 7 

8,849 

47 82 

1.703 

7,293 

43*36 

1,408 

7 .S 2 I 

2435 

2,106 

8,750 

5065 

4.220 

8,721 

3048 

1,016 

8,488 

4707 

424 

7,751 

20 42 

2,729 

8,038 

32 75 

2.033 

7.323 

36 26 

1.034 

8,469 

4271 

1.319 

7,817 

31 39 

2,172 

8,848 

37 a 

I.I73 

9.243 

35 05 


LIVELIHOOD 

7,006 

7,992 

717 

729 

7,356 

3 79 

2,740 

7,635 

7 26 

2,262 

692 

8,380 

729 

7^73 

714 

690 

7 rfl 6 

4 93 

1^93 

8,821 

1527 


991 KMJOO 

986 KWOO 

231 10,000 

748 10,000 

277 1(^000 


8*25 
5 93 
12 05 
12 81 


729 

7)356 

3 79 

821 

8,327 

687 

133 

5.757 

3 41 

527 

7.045 

8 48 

223 

8,232 

10 54 


^»234 10,000 

in 10000 

155 10.000 

"37 laooo 

457 10,000 


4 76 
7 to 
9 66 
4 47 


236 

3?3 

l» 4«3 

519 


10,000 
10,000 
10,000 
to 000 


7 39 
22 86 
t6 12 


1,049 

8,501 

8 14 

95 

8.559 

4*07 


7,355 

5-22 

6it 

7.300 

7*05 

374 

8,184 

3 66 

I8s 

7.839 

8 01 

m 

7.709 

5 69 

1,263 

8.633 

1974 

480 

9.249 

14 91 




Landless Agricnltunsts—ipfi 


IFrtA Subsidiary Ivmie {IV) 

With Stdaidtary Income (II & III) 

With Subsidiary Incom,. (V to VIII} 

Persons 

m 

oooV 

Dtstnbth 

twnfer 

10,000 

Permtois 
of total 
population 

Persons 

in 

000’s 

DiSttthU' 

tmper 

IQflOi 

Percentage 
of total 
population 

Persons 

tn 

ooo’r 

Dtsirtbit- 

iwnpcr 

10,000 

l\rcenme 
of total 
population 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

IS 

16 


CLASS I 


311 

68 

032 

I 3 fi 

Z2Q 

075 

til 

47 

0 23 

20 

30 

0 II 

2ti 

69 

3 20 

47 

73 

0 35 

21 

44 

0 18 

13S 

120 

0 75 

37 

51 

0 29 

8 

34 

0 20 

12 


0 21 

2 

il 

0 09 

14 

29 

0 10 

2 

17 

0 09 

4 

73 

0 19 

22 

6J 

0 26 

2ti 

94 

047 

13 

loti 

0 54 

ti 

35 

0 14 

14 

56 

0 24 

4 

32 

0 12 

CLASS II* 



451 

5*4 

0 46 

66 

tititi 

034 

IS 3 

titi? 

0 62 

70 

465 

0 40 

5 * 

561 

0 54 

68 

74 * 

0 M 9 

43 

200 

0 35 

titi 

666 

034 

60 

tio8 

0 so 

28 

1,212 

0-72 

61 

816 

0 98 

2 

72 

0 09 

59 

478 

0 46 

3 

270 

0 13 

7 

451 

032 

50 

597 

0 58 

30 

656 

0 29 


2,291 

501 

2 35 

345 

304 

289 

7tii 

sn 

297 

248 

376 

137 

301 

804 

93 

523 

807 

82 

113 

238 

0 99 

345 

304 

189 

389 

546 

02 

Iti2 

693 

13 

178 


08 

25 

198 

15 

199 

411 

44 

23 

192 

07 

23 

5*2 

135 

293 

8^ 

52 

321 

1,156 

572 

49 

401 

02 

138 

io3 

331 

67 

267 

t 6 

23 

181 

0 70 

3*7 

362 

032 

27 

*73 

14 

140 

tii4 

58 

3 * 

30 ti 

0 18 

66 

7*3 

68 

2ti 


18 

27 

126 

2 

27 

273 

0 14 

34 

345 

29 

11 

476 

0 28 

87 

1,163 

41 

7 

253 

033 

*7 

138 

0 13 

2 

180 

0 09 

*3 

839 

60 

65 

777 

075 

13 

285 

0 13 

I 

42 

0 04 

JO 

310 

0 25 


5,001 

1,092 

5 12 

1,280 

1,127 

7 02 

M 38 

1,120 

5 61 

656 

994 

3 61 

370 

988 

0 27 

871 

1,344 

6 37 

386 

814 

3 38 

1,280 

1,127 

7 0: 

536 

753 

4 Iti 

462 

1,980 

It 77 

274 

r 4«4 

4 *-t 

I 3 t 

1.036 

ti CO 

406 

83 J 

2 93 

156 

91 

IMl 

7 23 

4 38 

352 

1,036 

4 22 

396 

1427 

7 oti 

125 

1.024 

5 16 

256 

1.545 

t' 37 

259 

1.031 

4 

69 

54 } 

2 0>) 

992 

1 132 

J f )2 

169 

1. 70s 

0 8S 

247 

1,084 

1 02 

M 3 

949 

0 S3 

JJ6 

1.253 

I 20 

^34 

M6o 

0 96 

183 

8 S 3 

1 I*' 

169 

i, 70 < 

13 

71 

720 

0 S <3 

5=1 

2 S 55 

1 h 

73 

976 

1 t' 

40 

1,144 

1 

109 

883 

0 ''' 

ir 

091 

0 47 

21 

i. 3 « 

n t 

lit 

t.9:( 

1 2' 

40 

475 

0 1/ 


i6n 

. 

14 

I 

1 "I 

11' 

:8 

0 1 


ijrfj- fto 

Ll 1 V 

r J J . 

22 


36 


509 

619 

246 

77 


05: 

0 46 
0 56 
0 12 


’Under Class II Cols S-10 relate to subsidia*} mcMne llU) and Col' 



AnkkkvM 

Agricultural Landhdiders and 




fetal 

1 

' Without Sttbaduay Income 


Persons 

Dtstiibu- 

Peteatage 

Perrna 

Diftrite* 

Percetitogt 


in 

tmper 

of tml 

m 


cf total 

IndiajZontsJMigor States 

mU 

lOfiOO 

p^uletion 

ooo'i 

70,000 

p^htion 

I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 






livelihood 

INDIA 

14,883 

14^000 

“57 

I 3 . 5 « 

9 >"P 

11 40 

North India 

• 1.323 

10,000 

5 71 

1,169 

w 

50s 

East Indio 

4,S66 

10,000 

15 34 

4.088 

SiM 3 

1373 

South India 

3.991 

10,000 

17 07 

3»734 

Mse 

1597 

West India 

1,066 

10,000 

8 42 

959 

«, 99 « 

757 

Central India 

3.316 

10,000 

17 57 

2,980 

8,987 

15*79 

North-West hidiA 

620 

10,000 

534 

572 

9,22s 

4 93 

Uttar Pradesh 


lOfiXi 

5 71 

1,169 

8,836 

505 

Bihr 

2,863 

10,000 

21 86 

2,628 

9,179 

20 07 

Onssn 

59 i 

lO/JOl 

12 31 

496 

8,391 

1033 

West Bengal 

r.037 

10,000 

» 30 

898 

8,639 

10 64 

A«im 

69 

l(M»o 

174 

52 

8,667 

r* 5 i 


Madns 

Mj'ure 

Tftvancore-Coclun 
BoTibay 
Madhva Pradesh 


3.136 

10^ 

18 23 

2:0 

lopoo 

679 

623 

10,000 

20 17 

1,0x0 

10 JXO 

9 04 

1.695 

lopoo 

20 41 


2>972 

306 

550 

1,482 


M 77 

9464 


8.743 


17 28 
638 
17 75 

8 13 
1784 


h{ndh>' 3 Ehant 
Hydmhsd . 
Rajasthan 
Pttojib 


INDU . 
North India 
Cast India . 
SoQth India 
Wettlodia 
(^tral India 
Nonh-^esttdia 

Uttar Pndesh 

Bihar 

Ontu 

Rental 

A*sfn 


Mails , 

V.v-,vi 

Tranncm-CoAin 

r.c*"*jrf 

'Udhjtrr:d*sh 

Ma£ n B^a*a* 

f'ji '■31 
I 


349 

1042x3 

10 67 

980 

104300 

1715 

204 

I 0 /XX 3 

3 16 

282 

10,000 

769 

1.641 

10,000 

1*49 

254 

10,000 

X'o6 

217 

10,000 

0 82 

472 

20,000 

2 15 


10,000 

1 95 

287 

ll^ODO 

1 71 

194 

JOfitn 

179 

254 

tCfioo 

1 06 

80 

tOfiOO 

0 61 

67 

tOflOO 

1 51 

38 

10,000 

0 60 

22 

10,000 

0 90 

358 

10,000 

2 17 

77 

10,000 

289 

34 

s 10/300 

1 24 

I9S 

lO/JOO 

2 00 

t22 

10,000 

2 62 

24 

20,000 

0 00 

129 

10^ 

2 41 

75 

10/300 

1 59 

77 

10^ 

2 15 


322 

9,226 

985 

898 

9,163 

1571 

180 

8,824 

279 

266 

9432 7 *5 

LIVBLIHOOD 

1.197 

7.294 

E 09 

206 

8,110 

086 

256 

7,189 

58 

3 ^ 

7 ,« 9 I 

66 

148 

6,820 

5.958 

133 

172 

I 02 

152 

7,83s 

1 40 

206 

8,110 

086 

62 

7.750 

047 

41 

6,119 

0 92 

28 

7 J 69 

044 

14 

6,354 

057 

281 

7,849 

1'70 

55 

7.143 

06 

28 

8,23s 

1-02 

134 

6,768 

135 

70 

S.738 

093 

18 

7,500 

068 

76 

S, 89 I 

142 

52 

6,667 

06 

65 

8,442 

82 






/ 

Landless Agrlcalcarl5ts»l95i--^fitd. 


ir«A Subsidiary Income (/i) 

I 7 irA Subsidiary lueome ^Gf IV) 

Wuh Siiadtmy Imm (V to VIII) 

PersDiu 

DtffnJ’t- 

Pereentage 

i’ewow 

Datr&tt- 

Percoitase 

Persons 

Dutr 3 iU‘ 

Peretatage 

m 

non ptr 

of total 

M 

ttonper 

of tom 

in 

tiort per 

of total 

ooo’s 

10,000 

population 

ooo’s 

tOfiOO 

po^ilatien 

ooo’s 

10,000 

^ulatson 

S 

9 

10 

ZI 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 


CUSS HI 









179 

tzi 

0 IS 

4 d 9 

315 

0 40 

732 

492 

0 62 

32 

242 

0 14 

do 

453 

025 

d2 

469 

0 27 

78 

171 

0 26 

15a 

333 

05* 

*4! 

543 

0 83 

30 

75 

013 

59 

148 

025 

268 

421 

0 72 

IZ 

103 

0 09 

45 

422 

03d 

SI 

479 

0*40 

22 

6S 

0 12 

>44 

434 

0 7d 

170 

513 

0 90 

6 

97 

0 OS 

9 

145 

0 08 

33 

S 3 * 

0 28 

32 

242 

a 14 

do 

4 S 3 

0 25 

62 

4 d 9 

0 27 

42 

147 

032 

65 

227 

0 50 

128 

447 

09? 

10 

169 

0 21 

29 

492 

0 6l 

5 ^ 

948 

1 16 

25 

241 

0 30 

57 

550 

0 dS 

'S 7 

550 

0 68 

3 

100 

0 ($9 

5 


0.14 

M, 

M, 

... 

21 

^7 

0 12 

29 

92 

0 17 

114 

3 d 4 

Odd 

I 

45 

0 03 

2 

91 

0 00 

11 


034 

8 

128 

0 26 

2d 

4id 

0 84 

41 

656 

132 

11 

109 

0 ]0 


42d 

0 39 

49 

485 

0 42 

M 

83 

0 17 

id 

637 

130 

91 

537 

1 10 

2 

57 

0 06 

4 

«5 

0 »' 

21 

602 

0 64 

5 

51 

0 09 

30 

30 d 

0 54 

47 

4S0 

0 81 

4 

Z9d 

0 Od 

5 

MS 

0 07 

15 

735 

0 24 

2 

71 

0*05 

2 

71 

0 od 

12 

426 

033 

CLASS IV* 








45 

>74 

Q 04 

9» 

Sdx 

0 08 

307 

1.871 

0 28 

Zl 

433 

0 04 

4 

155 

0 02 

33 

1.399 

0 14 

ZO 

461 

0 04 

6 

276 

0 02 

45 

2.074 

0 ly 

7 

148 

0 03 

IX 

233 

0 04 

91 

1.938 

0 42 

7 


0 od 

>4 

H 5 

013 

48 

2^S 

0 43 

3 

IOC 

0 02 

5 > 

i »777 

0 30 

d2 

Z,ldO 

0 37 

7 

3 fii 

0 od 

5 

258 

0 05 

30 

i.5<6 

0 28 

II 

433 

H 

0 04 

4 

138 

0 02 

33 

1.299 

0 14 

5 

625 

0 04 

3 

375 

0 03 

10 

WO 

0 07 

2 

299 

0 05 

3 

448 

0 07 

21 

3.134 

0 47 

2 

526 

0 03 

I 

2 d 3 

D 02 

7 

8 

1.842 
^ 3.636 

0 ij 

033 

4 

1X2 

0>02 

9 

251 

0 Od 

64 

1.788 

0 39 



2 

ado 

0 08 

20 

2.597 

0 75 

I 

6 

294 

303 

0 04 

0 06 


707 

0 14 

5 

44 

1.471 

0 18 

045 

I 

82 

0 01 

2I 

V 9 S 

037 

23 

1,885 

0 31 




2 

833 

0 07 

4 

1,667 

0 15 

I 

78 

0 02 

19 

M 75 

035 

33 

2,556 

0*62 

6 

769 

130 

0 12 

0 03 

3 

3 

385 

390 

0 06 

0 08 

17 

8 

2,179 

1,038 

0 35 

0 22 


'Under Class IV Cols 8 — lo rdateto subsidiary income ( 1 } and Cols ir— 13 relate to subsidiary wcome (ir&III) 

231 



ANkEXURE 

Agricultural landiiolders and 




Toto! 


Wuhoui StAsidtary Jnemt 

InJiajZontilMajOT Siata 

ferww 

m 

ooo'r 

Zhttr&r* 

rtM^r 

10^ 

Peruntage 
of total 
^ultam 

Pttsom 

w 

ooo’x 

Duinhtc 

impcr 

lOjOOO 

Percentage 
<f total 
fopulatm 

I 

i 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 






UVEUHOOD 

INDIA 

33.340; 

20,000 

30 15 

29.520 

8.8SS 

26 70 

Nortii Ttidia , 

Eastlndia . . 

Southlbidia • . « 

West India . 

Central India . , 

North-West India 

5.338 

7.826 

7.484 

4.973 

4 . 29 Z 

3.528 

20,000 

10,000 

ll^O 

10,000 

10,000 

10, MS 

25 81 
3440 

35 73 

40 32 

26 78 

34 62 

4.713 

6,942 

6,797 

4.462 

im 

3,112 

8,819 

8,870 

9.074 

*.972 

8,354 

8,8x8 

2279 

21 64) 

3242 

3628 

22 37 

30 00 

Uttar Pndesh 

Bihar 

Onssa 

WescBeogal 

Assam 

5.338 

Ii«S 7 

95 . 

4,121 

gSI 

lOyOOO 

10.000 

JOfiOO 

J9fi00 

I9fiOO 

as 81 

13 95 

71 

42 80 

26 66 

4.713 

1.435 

3,830 

866 

8,829 

8,660 

7,547 

9 P 91 

8,765 

2279 

22 08 

15 63 

39 ^ 

2336 

Madras 

Mysore 

Travancore-Coehin 

Bombay 

Madhya Pndqsh < 

Madhya Bham , . 

Hyderabad . , 

Riiasthan , , 

PMiab . , , 

3.396 

737 

W87 

4 . 3 S 4 

1.588 

687 

7.660 

M09 

i,a62 

lOfiOO 

JQfiOO 

rofioo 

lOfiOO 

lOfiOO 

lOfiOO 

IQfiOO 

lOfiOO 

ICfiOO 

3507 

30 ID 

45 15 

3854 

23 99 

2778 

31 84 

29 12 

35 48 

4,9.4 

6.5 

I,cS 3 

3^95 

1,284 

602 

1.391 

1,138 

1.175 

9«8 

9.049 

8415 

8,946 

B,o86 

8,763 

8,380 

8,077 

9311 

32 39 

2724 

37 99 

34 48 

19 40 

2434 

26 68 

23 52 

33 03 




Landless Agriculturists— 


ITVA (/ 

With Subsidiary Jacmt ( 7 f & IIP) 

WttJt Subudutry Income (K tOiVIII) 

Pmcois 

DatribU’ 

Percemast 

Pema 


\Percenuse 

Persons 

DulnbU’ 

Percentage 

vt 

nwj ptT 

«/ tOtdi 

tn 

non per 

of uial 

M 

non per 

of total 

ooo'i 

lOfiOO 

populatiM 

ooo'i 

10,000 

popiilatm 

OOO'l 

lOfiOO 

popumtm 

S 

9 

10 

n 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

CUSSES v-vin 








I,6M 

505 

1*51 

805 


073 

1,329 

399 

1 20 

314 

SS8 

I 5 * 

9S 

lU 

047 

213 

399 

I 03 

3*5 

497 

I 21 

198 

253 

D 62 

297 

380 

0 93 

316 

4 » 

1 51 

135 

iSl 

0 65 

24a 

323 

I 15 

850 

503 

2 03 

7S 

157 

D 63 

183 

368 

1 48 

as: 

as 

I >4 

285 

441 

1 18 

218 

5*0 

X 39 

130 

36s 

1 25 

111 

315 

I 07 

176 

499 

1 70 

3t4 

588 

LI* 

98 

184 

047 

213 

399 

I 03 

96 

579 

0 81 

55 

332 

0 46 

7X 


0 60 

107 

1,11? 

231 

43 

449 

0 93 

85 

887 

1 84 

148 

359 

1 54 

37 

90 

039 

107 

260 

1 10 

31 

314 

0 84 

60 

607 

I 62 

31 

314 

0 84 

164 

304 

1'07 

H 

169 

059 

157 

291 

I 02 

37 

489 

I 47 

8 

106 

032 

27 

358 

1 07 

114 

886 

400 

35 

272 

1 23 

55 

427 

I 93 

23S 

547 

2 11 

71 

l «3 

0 61 

150 

344 

^ H 

126 

793 

I 90 

93 

586 

1 41 

85 

535 

1 28 

16 

233 

0 65 

32 

466 

1 29 

V 

538 

1 50 

130 

783 

349 

79 

47 « 

153 

60 

361 

1 15 

84 

596 

X 74 

89 

65a 

1-84 

9l 

633 

2 02 

26 

206 

0 73 

13 

103 

037 

48 

380 

1*35 


233 







ANNmkE 

Classification of Population by LiveUfiood Classes and 


Ojgun/SaOn </ 


mi Odma 


StfitrperlOfiOO ^6irjTtlPopii!attm 


ZealSiatt 
Lvdihsoi Chstu 
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PART D 

Note on Data Relating to Cotton Textiles 


1 The cotton textiles industry is one of tiie 
most important mdustnes m the country and 
there is considerable public mterest m hand- 
loom weavers. In 1941, the Government of 
India appointed a Committee to mvestgate 
certain facts relatmg to handloom and mill in- 
dustries The State Governments furnished 
data, to the Co mmi ttee, on handloom weavers 

The 1951 Census has also furnished figures 
regarding the number of self-supportmg per- 
sons whose principal means of livelihood} is 
the manufacture of cotton textiles A com|^- 
son between these two sets of data brmgs 
to light certam discrepancies which, at first 
sight, seem very large In reality they com- 
pare rather w^ m the limited field withm 
which companson is possible, but there is a 
field where companson is not possible. It is 
necessary that ths fact should be explained m 
order that users of census statistics may not 
be misled Hence this note 

2 The figures fiirmshed m the 1951 Census 
are limited to * self-supporting persons that 
is to say, they consist only of those persons 
(a) who are engaged m the manufacture of 
cotton textiles , (6) who are not dependent 
on o^ers for their mamteoance either wholly 
or m part , and (c) for whom the manufacture 
of cotton textiles is either the sole source of 
mcome or the most important source of income 
None IS mcluded who does not satisfy all three 
tests The foUowmg persons are excluded : 
(a) Those * self-supportmg persons ’ who ob- 
tam their secondary means of livelihood from 
Che manufteture of cotton textiles but obtain 
their principal income fi:om some other source , 
and (6) * earning dependents ’ who earn a 
part of their mamtenance by partiapation in 
the manufacture of cotton temes (these would 
include the unpaid family helpers of handloom 
weavers) The number of these two types 
of people who perform auxiliary but, nonethe- 
less, useful role in handloom weavmg was m- 
deed asortainable , but it has not been ascer- 
tained since the extent of tabulation of data 
relatmg to Secondary means of livelihood had 
to be restricted, wifii reference to considerations 
of time and mon^. 


3 While 1951 Census figures are thus limited 
to the * self-supportmg persons ’—definite infor- 
mation of a i^e hithertofore not available 
has been provided The numbers m every 
state (and distnci) ate analysed separately for 
urban and rural areas and also separated mto 
(i) employees, (li) self-employed workers other 
tlm employers, and (nr) employers '^ere 
were 20 6 lakhs of self-supportmg persons in 
cotton textiles accordmg to the 1951 Census 
of whom 18 3 lakhs were males and 2 3 
lakhs were females 8 7 lakhs lived m villages 
and II 9 lakhs lived m towns, 9 8 lakhs were 
employees, 10 2 lakhs were self-employed 
workers other than employers, and 0 6 laldis 
were employers 

4 Ftdl-tme aeaven {India) * 

The Fact Fmdmg Committee have furnished 
data separately for full-time weavers, part- 
time weavers, paid assistants, and unpaid assis- 
tants We shall refer to all weavers other than 
M-nme weavers as ‘ auxiliary weavers’ 
It IS reasonable to assume tlut ‘fbll-time 
weavers ’ of the Fact Finding Commiiiee’s 
Report are comparable with the ’ self-supporting 
persons’ of the 1951 Census The latter 
include— under cotton textile mdustries— not 
<mly handloom weavers but also workers m 
cotton textile factones There are, however, 
oSaally published data based on factory 
returns whidi specify the numbers of the latter 
separately If we deduct the number of factory 
workers as thus specified from the number of 
self-supportmg persons of 1951 Census, we 
can get a dimensional picture of full-time 
handloom weavers Accordmg to the 1951 
Cemus, as already stated, there were 20 6 lakhs 
of self-supporting persons m cotton textiles 
*^6 number of factory and mill uorkers ac- 
ttjrdmg to offiaal statistics (relatmg to Janu- 
aty, 1953) 15 7 8 lakhs This figure &lls short 
(as It should) of the number of ‘emplo>ccs’ 
ascertamed at the 1951 Census If wc deduct 
these 7 8 lakhs, we are left uith a balance of 
12.8 lakhs whidi may be assumed to be the 
figure of full-time handloom weavers accordmg 
to the 1951 Census The total number of full- 
time weavers m India accordmg to the Fact 
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Fmding Committee’s report m 1951 wss 13 Isths.* 
Thotigh the figures are thus veiy dose, there is 
one complication The latter figure of 13 
lahhs rAites to aUlmdlom workers and not only 
to cotton looms and accordmg to the Fact Fmd- 
mg Committee, cotton haniUooms were 72 per 
cent of all looms The proportion, however, 
difiered between States and it is Impossible to 
say what deduction— m tenns of men— should 
be made All that we can say is that we have 
got one figure for 1941 which shows that 
full time weavers (mcliBive of textiles other 


than cotton textiles) numbered 13 laHis. W* 
have another figure for 1951 whidi shows that 
fiiU-nmc weavers (limited to cotton textiles) 
numbered a 8 lakhs The latter figure is not 
inconsistent with the earher one. 

5. FiiH-ttme Weavers (Zones and States) ; 

The table below gives for zones and maiot 
states the number of fiiU-time weaveis given 
m the Fact Fmdmg Committee’s Report and 
the number according to the 1951 Census ; 




Ilie table shows that&tOeptforafew indivKiual 
States the two figures are comparable on the 
Zonal and State level. It should be observed 
agam that one figure relates to 1941 and 
indusive of all textiles ; and the oder relates to 
1951 and 18 limited to cotton textiles 

6 Auxiliary tte(H)srs*-(i) Fact Findino 
Commitiib’s Report . 

According to data furnished by the State 
Governments to the Fact Finding Committee 
there were nearly 41 lakhs of auxihary workers 
lius takes into account all handlooms and on the 
proportional basis, the auxiliary workers cotton 
textiles would be ofthe order of 30 lakhs 

(11) 1951 Census There is no figure 
based on the 1951 Cuisus for the reasons al- 
ready stated— t^ulation of data regarding 
secondary me ans of hvelihood was limited. 
We have, however, figures for Secondary meaia 
of livelihood relating to the entire field of pro- 
duction (other than cultivation). There were 
42 8 lakhs of Eammg Dependents mduding 
unpaid family helpers There were also 31 4 
lakhs of self-supporting persons, with some 
other prmapal means of livelihood who also 
derived a secondary means of hvelihood in this 
mflTmRf There were, thus, 74 lakhs of persor^ 
(47 lal^ of males and 27 lam of femldes) m 
India under ‘ Production, other than cultiva- 
tion *. Smce we do not know how many of 
these are engaged in cotton textiles manufac- 
ture, we cannot comment on the compatibihty 
of the 1951 Census data with those of the Fact 
F indin g Committee’s Report But wc can say 
that the overall total of the people whose se- 
condary means of livelihood is classified as 
* Production other than cultivation ’ is suffi- 
aently la^e to ^ow of 30 lakhs— the figure 
mentioned by the Fact Fmdmg Committee— 
bemg correct 

(&) Should It be deemed essential that this 
number should be cleared up, it is possible 
to extract the 1951 Census data speaally 
from the Naaoi^ Register of Citizens 
There is a separate part of this register wnt- 
ten up for every village and ward of 
a town or aty m the wuntry The papem 
are preserved m the custody of distnct officers 
or otiier local officers of the State Governments 
There is a record in the register m respert of 
every citizen enumerated m the 1951 Census 
whether he/she is a self-supporting person, an 


eammg dependent or anon-eanimg dependent 
and complete details for his/her pnncipal 
of livelihood and secondaiy means of livelihood 
are also given. From this information, numbers 
of pemons, whose Secondaiy means of Iiveh- 
hood is Cotton T^tiles can be ascermined. 

(hi) 1931 Ojsus — Accordmg to the 1931 
Cmsus there were nearly 10 3 1 ^ of persMS 
who could be classified as auxiliary weavers 
They are only about a third of the number re- 
ported by the Fact Fmdmg Committee. TTie 
Committee was not altoge&er sure about its 
own number so it may hwe been over-pitched 
On the other hand there may have been a real 
mcrease since 1931. Comparison with 1931 
cannot be pursued much fMer than that. 

(1®) Cmm of Smdl Scale Industries —hx 
the instance of die late Mr YsAns, the State 
Governments undertook a census of ‘ Small- 
Scale Industries ’ This census was mtended 
to cover mdustnal establishments not covered 
by the factory returns, eg, establishments— 
(a) without power employing less than 20 per- 
sons > and (h) wi± power employing less than 
10 persons As the staff employed at the census 
was not given thorough trammg as in the popu- 
lation census, it seemed doubtful whether a 
complete cover was achieved mall States There 
was also a speaal difficulty m that the prescribed 
defimtion was exclusive of factory eoteipnses at 
one end and one-man enterprises at the other 
Old tend It was difficult to make sure how this 
defimtion worked and to what extent one-man 
enterprises got mcluded or excluded For 
tiicse reasons, the results were not tabulated or 
pubhshed on an all-Lidia basis but some 
State Governments are mcludmg this data m 
the Distnct Census Hand Books On a 
reference being made to the results of this en- 
quiry, It 1$ ascertamed that the number of persons 
who could be classified as auxiliary weavers 
was nearly 20 lakhs. As far as it goes, this figure 
tends to show that the true number of auxihary 
weavers is likely to be closer to the Fact Fmdmg 
Committee’s report than that of the 1931 Census. 

(0) Dtstmcaon betaeen * dependents ’ of 

movers and 'amhary weavers ’ : 

Not all ‘ auxiliary weavers ’ arc dependants 
belongmg to the ftmilies of full-time weavere 
At the same time not all members of the fami- 
lies of fulldme weavers (and Aercforc supported 
by income earned through handioom weaving) 
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are auxiliarj uea\ets. If it shotild be thought 
necessarj* to ascertain the 1951 number of aus- 
liarj’ uea\ers [in the manner described as 
possible in sub-para («] (J) above] mstructioiis 
should be issued for the purpose to distmguish 
these mo concepts dearly The cntnes in the 
National Register of Citizens are so made that it 
uouid be possible to ascertdn the number of 
all persons uho are dependent members of the 
households of M-time weavers, distinctly from 
the numbers of all persons who arc auxihary 
Weavers 

7 We may recapitulate the mdn points. 
It should be borne m mind that the 1951 Census 
data are limited to ‘ self-supportu^ perscws’ 
who are engaged m the manufacture of cotton 


textiles as their principal means of livelihood 
When this information is combmed with infoima- 
non about factorj' reiums^ue obtain the figures 
set out in the Table m para 5 The figures are 
amsistent wth figures of full-time weavers as 
found by the Fact Fmdiog Committee. 

We are not on sure ground, however, when we 
deal with either aiixihai}^ u eaters (whether or 
not also dependant on full-time vteavers) and de- 
pendent members of the households of weavers 
(whether or not also auxiliary weavers) The 
tabulanons of the 1951 Coisus throw no hght 
on these people It is, however, possible (if 
deemed necessary) to mal% spec^ effort and 
extract this information ie National 
Register of Citizens prepared at the 1951 Census 
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APPENDIX IV 
Famme and Pestilence 


Part A— list of Famines and Scarcities 


(i) Famines and Scarddes from 1769-70 to 1902-03 
[FaoM iMraani Gimrm of India, (Voi in), 1907] 


Year 

Brtttsh territory 

Native Kmrojy* 

ij 6 no ■ 

. F Bihsir, Northern and Central Bengalf 

S Eastern Bengal t 


1783-3 . 

. F Madras ohj and ha eodions 

F Hflidar Ah’s country 

S BombE^ and its environs 

S Cutdi endneighbourmg country 

1783-4 . 

, S Bihar and ad]0inmg Bndsh Districts 

F Present United Provinces, Esstem 

in United Provinces 

Punjab, Kashmir, and Rajpntono 

I79I-2 

. S Northern Madras 

F Hyderabad, Southern Maiatha 


country, Deccan, Gujarat, and 
MarwBT 


1802-3 

« 4 « »« •• 

F Deccan and Hyderabad 

18(9-4 . 

180S7 

1812-3 

. F Province of Agra 

. F Omtral Madras 

, S Fart of die Provinces at Agra and 

F Centrol India and Rajputana 

F Cutch, Kathiawar, and Rajputana 
S Baroda, and parts of Gujarat 

Madras, and Gujarat 

1823-4 • 

, F Northern Madras 

S Gujarat and Northern Deccan 


18329 . 

. F Northern Madras 

S Hyderabad and Southern Maratba 
country 

1833-4 ■ 

. S Northern Deccan, Gujarat, and trans- 

S Rajputana, Jhansi and Central 

Jumna distncts of the^ ftovinc* 
of AffS., including Drihi and Hissar 

bdia 


1837-s . 

, F Central and trans-Jumna districts of 


rile Province of Agte, xndudmg 
Delhi and Hissar 



1838-9 . 

. S Gujarat 

5 Cutdi and Kathiawar 

1844-5 • 

. S Deccan 



F=FAMn(B 

SiwSiaRcm' j 


•Thil lut li locompltte For the eailer ftminei in tenitraj no mtonninoo ensBi only those which ceme 

piominentljtothenoticeofBimthofBctishiveheenrecoided 

nitM tnc*, though •till(m 1907) nomnelj tmdet Kitm nie, wot at the nine imder British contiol. 
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(0 Families and Scarcities from 1769-70 to isoa-oj-mnii. 


Year 


British temtery 


Native territory 


1S53-5 

iS&n 

1865-6 


1868-70 


1873-4 

1S767 

1877-8 

1883-4 

l584-j 

1ES8-9 

1890- 2 

1891- 2 

1E9&-7 




. F Bellary District of Madras S Hyderabad 

S Adjoizung Districts of Atodras and 
isn Southern Deccan 

. F Upper Doab of the ProvKice of Agra, F Eastern Rajputana 
Delhi and Hssar Divisitms of the S Cutch 
Punjab 

, F Orissa (also 1867) and Bihar, Bellary S Mysore and Hyderabad 
and Gaojam Distncts of Madias 
S The rest ofthe east coast; riie South- 
ern Deccan m Bomtxiy; Western 
and Central Bengal 

. F Ajmer; trans-Jumna Districts of the F Rajputana 
Frotance of Agra, Delhi and Hissar S Cutch 
Divisions of £e Punjab 
S Adjacent parts of the Province of 
Agra and the Punjab, Gujarat; 

Northern Deccan, Nwrittm and 
South-eastern Districts of tl^ Cen- 
tral Provinces 


. F Bihar 

S Adjacent strip of the United Pro- 
vinces and Bundelkhand 


• F Madras and Bombay 

. F Madras, Bombay and United Pro- 
Mnees 
S Punjab 

* S Hissar and Rohtak Districts of the 

Punjab 

. S Loivcr Bengal, Bellary and Anantapur 
Distncts of Madi® 

. r Ganjam Distnct of Madras 
S Nonhera Bihar &Onssa 
. S Kumaun and Garhwal, Ajmer 
. S Bihar, the Central and Carnatic Dist- 
ncts of Madras, die Southern Dec- 
can in Bombay, Upper Burma 

. F Madras (Greats and Dcccaa); Bombay 

pcccan, Bengal, United Provinces; 
of the Ddhi Division 
, or the Punjab, the Central 
Province, Bera: 

S Re: of the Delhi Division, and 
Fcrorcporc and Gujrai Districts of 
tn: Punjab, Upper Burma 

F«Fa.mist I 


F Mysore and Hyderabad 
F Mysore and Hyderabad 
S K^hmir 


F OnssaTnbutary States 
S Farts of Rajputana 


F Northern and Eastern Rajputana, 
parts of Central India and 
Hyderabad 


SaSCAROTV 


(0 Famines and Scarcities from 1769-70 to 1902-03— co^id. 


rear 

Bnnsli tmtory 

Name lerrttory 

1899-1900 

F Bombay, Central Provinces, Berar, 
Ajmer, Hissar Distnct of the 

F Hyderabad, Rajputana, Central 


India, Baroda, Kathiaivar, Cmch, 


Pimjab 

and the Feudatory States of the 


S Parts of Madras, Bengal and Agm, 

Central Provinces, and Eastern 


and Delhi Division of the Punjab 

Punjab 

I 9 OO-I 

F Gujarat 


1901-2 

S The Deccan and Carnatic Distncts of 
Bombay 

F Gujarat 

S Rajputana and parts of Central 

S The Deccan and Ounanc Districts of 

hdia 

1902-3 . . 

Bombay, Aper 

S Parts of the Chhamsprii and Nagpur 



Division of the Central Provmces 

F=FAMINE . S=SCASCITY 

(»■) 

List of Families and Scateides from 1903-04 to 1948-47 

[Based on data collected bt State Census Sdpeeintendents] 

Year 

Districts m Brown 
and Yellow Belts (RalnfalO* 

Ollier districts 

(a) Famines 

1903-04 . 

. 

Sunt distna of Bomlaj' 

1904*05 • 

Banaskantba distnct of Bombay 

.. 

:9o6-07 . 


Darbhanga district of Bihar 

1907-08 . 

Buapur distnct of Bobbay 

Panch Mahals district of Bombav , 


oil distnctsofVindhj’aPraacsh; 
DJid Burdnan distnn of West 
Bengal 


Ranchi district of Bihar 


1911-12 . 

. Ahmedabad, Banaslsamha and Sabar- 

kao^a di^cts of Bomb:^ 

Fanch Mahals and Riroda districts 
of Bomba) 

1913-14 - 

. Gird, Bhind, TawarihOj Shcopur and 

Ncnrar distncts of Aladhja Bharat 

Surat distnct of Bombiv; and 
all districts of \mdh )'3 
Pradesh 

1915-16 . 

. Banaslaintha district of Bombay 


1917-18 . 


Ail distnct; of Vindhi? Pradesh 

1918-19 . 

. Ahmcdnagar, Ahmedabad and Amrcli 

districts of ^mba} ; Gird, Bhind, 
Jfltrcrg/;ar, Shc^r, Narwsr, 
Bhilsa and Isogorh districts of 
Madh}^! Bharat 

Baroda distnct orn'^mbt). Sin* 
thri Pj^'U': and BH'n’pjr 
districts cf Bikr 


•Brown Belt: Areas of 8^c«pc9nmJalr3lrf^nbewec'l I5«rd -atrCet. 
YoUow Belt: Areas of a\cnpe annual rsmfjU belot i 5 ind:ti. 






(i/) Samkes and Scarcities from IJ43-64 to i} 4 d- 47 — cowA 


Yeur 

(a) Famines-cowH. 

1919- 20 . 

1920- 21 . 

1921- 22 . 

1923- 24 

1924- 25 
1928-29 
1931-32 

1934- 35 ■ ■ 

1935- 36 . . 

1937- 38 . . 

1938- 39 . . 

1939- 40 . . 

1940- 41 . 

1941- 42 . 

1942- 43 - . 

l9ffi-44 • • 

1944- 45 - • 

1945- 46 • 

(10 Scarddcs 

1903- 04 . 

1904- OS . . 

1905- 06 . 


Dimas la Bnmt 

Odd Yelba Stks (Rairfall) Othir dismas 


Satara district of Bombay 
Ahmednagar, Bijapur and Belgaum 
dismcts of Boml^ 

Satata dismct of Bombay 
Banaskantba district of Bombay 
Satara distnct of Bombay 

Bellary distnct of Madias 
Beilary and Anantapur distncts of 
Madras 

Brigaimi) Baflaskantha and Kolhapur 
distncts of Bombay 
Banaskantha district of Bombay; Bd- 
laiy, Knmool and Anantapur 
districts of Madias 

Hissar, Rohtalt and Gurgaon districts 
of tajab 

CoifflbatotedtstnaofMadmstHissar, 
Rohtak and Gtirgaon distncts of 
Pimiab 

Sholapur, Belgaum, Banaskantha, and 
Kolhapur districts of Bombay; and 
Hissar distnct tf Pimpb 
Hissar district of Punjab 
Bijapur dismct of Bombay; Bellary, 
Kiimool and Anantapur districts of 
Madras 


Belgaum and Kidhapur distncts of 
Bombay 

Bellaiy and Anantapur distncisof 
Madias 


All districts of Tmdhya Pradesh 



All districts of Vindhya Pradesh 

Birbbum, Nadia, Murshidabad and 
Coocb-Behar districts of West 
Bengal 


Ahmedabad distnct of Bombay, Bei- 
laiy and Coimbatore dismos of 
l^iadras 

Bellary and Coimbatore districts of 
Madias 


Batoda district of Bombay, and 
Chingleput district of Madras 

flhioglqiut district of Madias 


Nasik, Ahmednagar, Poona, Sholapur 
kjapur, Bdgatim, Dhanrar and 
^edabad distncts of Bombay, 
BeB^ and Connbatoie districts 
Of Madras 
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(it) FamineB and Scarcities from 1903-04 to 


Year 

(b) Scarcides-^onid* 
1906^7 . 

1907- 08 . 

1908- 09 . 

, 1909-10 . 

1910- 11 . . 

1911- 12 . 

1912- 13 « 

:913-i4 • • 

1914-15 . . 

19x5-16 • ■ 

1917- 18 . 

1918- 19 . 

1919^20 . « 

1920-21 . 


Dumcfs m Br(m 

and Yelloto Belts ^aioM) Other dtstncts 


Bdlary and Coimbatore districts of 
Madias 


Nasikj Poona, Sholapur, West Khan- 
dei^ districts of Bombay, Bellary 
and Coimbatore districts of Madras, 
and all districts of Madhya Bharat 


Ahniftdflhfld disoict of Bombay 


Kasik, Ahmednagar, Pooi^ Sholapur, 
Bljapur, Bdgaum, DharW, West 
Kh^esh and Kaira districts of 
Bombay 

Ahmednagar, Poona, Sholapur, Biia- 
pur, West lOiaadesh, and Sataia 
^s^cts of Bomi»yi and Amjhera 
dutnct of AJadhya Blmrat 
Poona, Sholapur, Bijapur and Sataia 
distncts of BomUy, ssidAiri;hera 
district of Madi^ Bharat 


Dharwar and Abmedabad distncts of 
Bombay 

Bljapur and Dbartrar districts of 
Bombay 

Nasih, Poona, Sholapur, Bijapur, Bd- 
gaum, West Khandesh, ^ Khan- 
desh and Kaiia distncts of Bombay 

Poona, West Khandesh and Hast 
Khandesh districts of Bombay 


Nasik, Poona and Sholapur districts of 
Bombay; Bdla^,^Kuniool and 
Ai^tapur dstricQ of Madras 


Satan, Bhagalpur, Saharsa, Gaya, 
Chiunparan, A^izaffaipur, Mon- 
ghyr, Patna, and Shakbad dist- 
ncts of £ii^, and Chinglqput 
distnct of Madras 
Nagar and Baroda distncts of 
Bombay; Bankura and Nadm 
(ktncts of West Bengal, and 
Chin^^ut distnct of Madras 
Darbha^ Chhom Nagpur (all 
distnc^ m the Plateau), and 
Saran distnct of Bihar; and 
Nadia distnct of West Ben^ 
Bankura distnct of West Bengal 
Bankura and Muishidabad 
distnns of West Bengal 
Broadi distnct of Bombay; and 
Bankura district cf West Bengal 


Bankura district of West Bengal; 
and all districts of Vindhya 
Pradesh 

I^tzanbagb, Palanau and Saothal 
Farganas districts of Bihar 
Pandi Mahals and Kanara dist- 
ricts of Bomb^, and Bankura 
district of West Bengal 
Pandi Mahals, Dangs and Baroda 
districts of Bombay 
Panch Mafaals, Broach and Satara 
distncts of Bombay, Knsbna 
distnct of Madras, and all 
distncts of Vindhya Pradesh 
Broach and Baroda districts of 
Bombay; Burdwin and Mur- 
sKdabad districts of West 
Bcngd 

Panch Mahals, Broach and Satara 
distncts of Bombay 





(ij) Famines and Scarcities from 1903-04 to 1946-47— ca»i:W 


Year 

(b) Scarcities— cowcW, 
1921-22 . 

1923- 24 • ■ 

1924- 25 . . 

1925- 26 . 

1927- 28 . 

1928- 29 . 

192HO . . 

1931- 32 • . 

1932- 33 • • 

1933*34 • • 

1936- 37 • 

1937- 35 . . 

1939*40 . . 

I940'4i • • 

2941-42 , 

1943 - 44 . . 

1944 - 45 . . 

2945-46 . . 

1946-47 . . 


Dirtncti w Brom 

and Yelloa Belts O^amfall) Other dtsincls 


Shdapur district of Bosib^' 

Bijapur district of Boodiay 
Belky and Ananmpur distnos ol 
i>kdias 


Dangs and Broach districts of 
Bombay 


Sholapur and Bijapur districts of 
Boi^ayj Arnjhera, Bhin^ ^eopur, 
Nnncar, Mandsaur, and Shajapur 
districts of hiadhya Bharat 
Kaira, Ahmedabad, Sataraand Sabar- 
kantba districts of Bombay 


Gird, Ehind, TtaxdgaT, Sheopur and 


Gudj Maltra hmtj Gwalior JVajK 
di^cts of Aiadhya Bharat 


Dharwar and Satara distncts of Bom' 
bayj and Hissar distiia of Punjab 
Satara district of Boml^ 
A hmedn^aT) Poona, Shoh^or, Bija- 
puf distncts of ^bay, Gird, 
Shsopur, Bhilsa, Gooaa Brum, 
SardcTpsT dismcts of Madhya 
Bharatj and Hissar istrictofl^aijab 
Ahmednagar, Poona, Shol^, Bija- 
pur and Ahmedabad dmiicis of 
Bomb^ 

Sholapur and Ahmedabad diaricts of 
Bombay 


Ahmedn^, Sholapu*, 
gaum, Dharwar ^ Satara districts 
Bo^i Shajapur, Gwalior 


flier districts of Madigra Bharat 
Ahmednagar, Poona, Shc^, Bd- 
and Dhaiw dinricts of 


Po^, Sholapm, ijcipum. 


Panch Mahals district of Bombay; 
Baokura and Nadia districts of 
West Ba^ 

AH dismcts of Vindhya Pradesh 

Baroda district of Bomb^ * 

All districts of Vindbya Pradesh 
Bankora district of West Bengal 


Paneb Mabals, Broach and Kolha- 
pur dismcts of Bomb^'l and 
Banfcna dismcts of West Bengal 


Pandi Mahals, Kolaba district of 
Bombay, and Bankuia district of 
West Bengal 


Burdwan, Birbhum and Banhna 
distncts of West Bengal 
Pandi Mabals distria of Bombay 


Surat district of Bombay and 
Malda .district of West Bcn^ 

Sankura district of West Bengal 
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distria - of West 



Part B — Old Famines 


(0 Extracts from the Report of the Indian 
Famine Commission— iSSo 

Tot kumber or famines and tot intervals 

BETWEEN THEM 

The first lesson taught by this review is that 
(except in Burma and the most eastern pans 
of Bengal, where the ram has never been known 
to fail, and Smd, m which the population is 
wholly dqjoident on river-imgation) hardly any 
part of our Indian Empire has escaped the visit- 
ation of severe famine during the last cimtuiy, 
and that over considerable portions acute dis- 
tress has recurred frequently Taking all the 
21 famines and scarcities recorded m the lost 
109 years m any part of India, the proportion is 
24 years of bad seasons to 85 years of good, or 
about two bad to seven good, in each ease on an 
average one-twelfth of the population of the 
whole countiy, that is about 20 millions, may be 
approximately taken as the portion affected, 
so that the result might be said to be equivalent 
to a famine or scarcity over the whole country 
once m 54 years Of these calamities, 8 may bo 
classed as intense famines, 9 as famines, and 4 
as severe scarcities 

Omitting severe scarcities, there have been 17 
famines, affecting 20 years, and occurring at an 
average interval of 5 yearn 

Them have been eight greater famines, affect- 
ii^ II years, and occurring at intervals which 
have varied from 2 or 3 to 40 years, and which 
average 12 years. Of these, five hai-c occurred 
m the present ccntuiy, and have affcacd 202 
millions of people, so that each on an ai-cnipc 
has been felt by 40 millions, or onc-sixth of die 
population of bdia 

Liabilitv or difilrent promncfs to 
drought 


countiy, tho'tc of 1783 and 1837-8, vcrc ‘sepamied 
by an internal of 53 jeare, but there was 1 fre- 
quent and highK irregular occurrence of leu 
important droughts In Bombaj rune <ca"on«: 
of drought apjnar, of which two* were extreme 
In Madras there were eight «:uch •itasou'', of 
which rtto were cxccssnc E\cludinc Bengal, 
the average interval between the several recorded 
droughts, great and small, in anj one pro; mcc, 
is about n to 12 years and betw cen thovc of the 
severer type about 50 but the devpunn'^ 
from these averages arc vety large, and the record' 
arc not sufiicientiv accurate to give more than 
approNimaic results 


These conclii«ions mav be othcrwpc 'ummid 
up b) stating that the Government of India 
must be prepared for the occurrence of «carciiy. 
m some degree of scvcritj and in some part of 
the country, as often as two 5 cars om ot cverv' 
nine; and that great famines ma\ be anticipated 
at average intervals of 12 years Tnedanrer 
of extreme famines m any one province or locality 
arm on the average not oftener tlian once m 
50 year?, though drought followed by 'evert 
distress must be expected as often as oneem 
II or 12 years The records arc not of a n''iurc 
to enable us to form any decided opmio.i Vv hcilier 
drou^ts have recurred more frequently of hte 
years than formerly ; but, licarm': in mindilic 
lar greater attention pud to there vritati"'!'; 
recently, our general concluvion is advep. fu 
such a supposition 

*»*»(> 


The liability of the several provinces to severe 
drought appears to be as follows In Benru 
during the no years over which our rcwrjs 
csitnd, four droughts onlj haic occurred, of 
which two were vet,’ scicrc Previous to the 
Orissa Pauline, Bengal had eninved coropleie 
immunity from famine for Si tears, and on tlin 
oceasion, as well as m iTSj't- onlv the 
parts of the prov mec were .illeetcj In the Iw’th" 
West Provinces nine droughts ere reco'ded, of 
which two wore intense and ilirec virv ‘orr;’"' 
The m gveatest f.unincs in this r’'i of He 



square miles, with a population of 36 millions 
In the neitt year an area of 52,000 square nulcs 
in the North-West Provinces and the Punjab, 
with a population of 22 milhons, was afflicted 
by.a failure of the rains, though it suficred to n 
far less degree. Distinguishing the three degrees 
of famme as mtense, severe, and slight, the 
famme m Southern India was mtense in an area 
of 105,000 square miles, inhabited by a popula- 
tion of 19 milhons; it was severe in an area of 
65,000 square miles, with a populauon of ii 
mdlions, and it was shght m an area of 34,000 
square miles, with a population of 6 millions 
Where the thstress was but shght the necessity 
for giving tehef arose only m isolated locahtics 
and the admimstranon of famme rehef on such 
a scale as to need speaal measures was m practice 
confined to the tracts where the fflnune was 
mtense or severe. Rehefwas afforded to 780,000 
persons or 5 per cent of the popidanon of the 
more afflictw area m Madras for 22 consecuuve 
months, and m Bombay to 320,000 persons, or 
3J per cent, for 13 months 'niemasimtim 
number reheved dunng the worst month was 
about 500,000 daily m Bombay and 2j milhon 
in Maths, or from 6 to 15 per cent of the popu- 
ladon severely affected. 


In Bengal, in 1873-4, the area severely affeoed 
was 21,000 square miles, and the populauon of 
tot area was to milhons; of tot population 
about to per cent, received direct relief for 
an average period of 9 months, and the highest 
number m receipt of direct rehef at any one 
time was about 20 pet cent., or 2 milhons daily 


The famine of 18689 is the one which came 
nearest to diat of 1876-8 m seventy; indeed, it 

snipassed te calamity in ottent, for it covered 
the space of 300900 square miles. It was intense 
over an area of 113900 square miles, but of these 
uo,ooo square miles were in the Nauve States 
01 Mjputana, and were thinly inhabited, the 
Miitaot this tract being only 7} mdhons 
He tae ™ severe over 112,000 square miles 
(ody half of which was m Biitish temtorvl 
I population of 21 milhons, ^ 
toto of whom were Bnnsh snl^eto. The 
famme m 1865-6 ranks titird in respect of the 
^ It covered, ttd the populauon it aSoted 
was even lar^ than that m 1868-9, or in the 
SouthOT Peninsula in 1876-8. bm to teS 
It raiised was not nwly so grievotis The area 


ilZ 


neighbouring districts to north and south, a 
tract which contoincd only 31,000 smiarc inil», 
with a population of 6 milhons, and the iamiae 
was severe m 50,000 square miles more, with 
n{ milhon inhabitants. In the rest of the 
country aOheted by it the distress wus slight, 
and httle or no relief wus called for Hence, 
in spite of the wide area of the drought, this 
famine wus less generaUy thsastnius than eithir 
of the tw 0 great cmannties which succeeded lU 

Loohng then to those parts of the counuy in 
which there have been the worst famines and the 
greatest distress, we find in the history of the 
past no case which has surpassed the famme of 
1876-8 m mtensity, and it seems reasonable to 
conclude that it is not htcly to be csceedcd in 
the future, cither in the eitent of Bndsh temtory 
affcoed or m the degree of rehef that will lx 
required. On this presumption it may be esti- 
mated that the lar^ population hWy to be 
severely affected by fiimme at one time may be 
put at 30 milhons To arrive at the numbers 
likely to come on rehef, we may safely take a 
propoition shghtly lower than that of the Bihar 
femme, say 15 per cent , or four and a half milhons, 
as the matimum number likely to be in receipt 
of relief m the worst months, and atom 7 or 8 
per cent., or &om two to two and a half millions, 
as the average number likely to require rdief 
continuously for the space of a year. Ihcse 
proportions provide for relief on a scale about 
double that actually given in Madras and Bombay 
in 1876-78. 


Tta OSSSas ia*T SDPFEa JSOM RtHINH 

The first effen of drought is to diminish 
greatly, and at Imt to stop, all fidd l^ur, and 
to throw out of employment the great of 
people who hve on to wages of such labour A 
snudar effect is produced nett upon the atrisans, 
the small shopk^ers, and traders, first in villages 
and countiy towms, and later on in the ht^ 
towns also, by depriving them of their profits, 
whiii are mainly dependent on dealings with 
tw least wealtiw classes; and lastly, all dasses 
become less able to give charitable help to pubhc 
and to support ^ar dependents Such 
of the agricultural classes as possess a proprietary 
interest m the land, or a valuable right of occu- 
in lb do not as a rule requite to be pro- 
tected against starvation m tune of femine unless 



the calamity is unusually severe and prolong^} 
as they generally are provided with stocks of 
food or money, or have credit with mon^- 
Icndcrs But those who, owning only a small 
plot of land, eke out by its profits then wag& as 
labourers, and rack-rented tenants-at-wiU living 
almost Irom hand to mouth, are only a little 
way rcmoicd from the doss of field labourera, 
they possess no credit, and on them pressure 
soon begins Thus die classes who are 
carhcsi in point of time to fed the need of rdirf 
are (i) the actually landless dass who live on the 
\rjgcs of labour, and the smallest proprietors or 
occupiers; (2) artisans and small traders, 
infirm persons and beggars who ordinarily hve on 
the chanty of the public or of individuals, ami 
(4)thed4endents of all persons who by reason 
of their own distress can no longer support diem 
These dasscs agam fall into two chief categones 
(i) Those who are accustomed and able to per- 
form work of some sort; and (2) those who from 
any cause arc incapable of labour 

* • • • « 

MORTALin DURING THE FAMINE Of 1876-8 
AND IN THE LAST $0 YEARS 

It has been estimated, and m our opimon on 
substannal grounds, that the mortwty that 
occurred in Aeproviaces under BnQsh Admuus- 
tiation dunng the period of famme and drouf^t 
extending over the years 1877 and 1878 amount, 
on a population of 190 milhons, to 5} nuihoiu 
in excess of the dea^s that would have occurred 
had the seasons been ordinarily healthy, and the 
stadsual returns have made certam, what bis 
long been suspected, that starvaoon and distress 
gready check the fecundity of the population 
It is probable that from d^ cause the number 
of bir±s during the same period has been lessened 
by two milhons, the toml reduction of the popu- 
lation would ^us amount to about seven millions 
Ass uming the ordinary annual death-roll, taken 
at the rate of35 per mile on 190 millions of people, 
to be 6| mUhons the abnormal mortahy of the 
famine penod my be regarded as having in- 
creased tbs total by about 40 per cent 

* * ♦ ♦ * 

Recuperativb powk of tub country 

But great as is the loss of life wbch has attotded 
these temble visitanons, we are not without hope 


that theu' elftcts will in future be gradually dimini- 
shed in mtensi^, paitly ly the more efficient 
character of the rehef given, partly by the exten- 
sion of the means of communication and develop- 
ment of internal trade, and partly by that greater 
prqiaredness of the peojde to meet them wbdi 
grows from the mcrease of thrift and resource- 
fulness, and the accumulation of capital due to 
a setti^ and avilised Government It is, we 
behev^ demonstrable that the effects product 
by the famme of 1876-8 on the general prosperity 
of the country have been less disastrous than 
those of former calamines, ncme of wbch were 
more gnevous and most of wbch were not to be 
compared to it in severity, The femme of 1770 
resulted m wide-spread desolation of the most 
afflicted districts, so that we read of "depopula- 
tion and mm,” “the thinness of the inhabitants,” 
“many hundreds of villages entirely dqiopulated,” 
“half the ryots credibly reported to have perished” 
and a complete diso^nisanoo among the landed 
classes wbch lasted for many years The femme 
of 1803 struck such a blow at the prospoity of 
Khandesh and Ahmednagar that even m 1867 
the traces of its ravages were still visible m the 
nuns of deserted vili^ wbch bad not been 
repopuJated In the femme of 1833 so much 
land went out of cuitivatioo m the Guntur distnct 
that even m 1850 the Iffld revalue was only 
three-fourths of what it bad been m 1832. In 
1837, m the North-Wesiern Provinces, “the 
pressure was so great that the ordinary bonds of 
soaety seemed to be broken by it In 1841, 
the still deserted lands and abandoned houses” 
m the Etawah distna bore evidence to die devast- 
auoQ and waste of life, and dunng die next five 
years the land revenue contmued to be less by 
12 per cent than m the penod preceding the 
famme Col Baird Smith testified that similar 
eff^ were hardly noticeable m 1860-1. Tbs, 
be attnbuted to die mcreased power of resistance 
and self-support among the landownera folbwmg 
the mtroduction of long term setdements, wbch 
dated from about 1840 Soil more remarkable 
are the fects recorded m the agncultural statistics 
of Bombay and Madras for the year 1877-8 In 
Madras the area occupied exceed by 50,000 
acres that of 1874-5, ^ revenue was 

agbt lakhs of mpees m excess of the average 
demand before the femme In Bombay diere 
WHS an actual mcrease of 70,000 acres of revenue- 
paying occupied iflTKi m excess of the previous 
year, and die land revenue was mcreased by one 
lakh over that of 1876-7, nnd by 4J laWis over 
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the average of the lost lo years We may hope 
that the same recuperative power of the coun^ 
will mamfest itself more and more dearly m 
fiiturejand that it by d^ees, extend from 
the landowning dasses to all parts of the popu- 
lation 


(t(^) Extracts from the AU-India Census 
Report, 1891 


UPT01891 The next of the influences diat we 
have to consider is tiiat of famine, mth whidi we 
have 10 India always to reckon Most for- 
tunately, the 10 years under review have been 
almost free from this calamity, and the one or 
two cases of senous failure of crops that did 
occur were purely local and restneted to very 
narrow limits, bofa tcmtonally and with respect 
to the population affected In fact, the ody 
occun:ence of this desenpoon worth mentinning 
18 the scaraty that prevailed m the northern 
portion of the east coast of Madras, m 18^, 
and even here the direct effects were compara- 
tivdy small but the great famine of 18^-78 

in the Beccan and South India, . , . 
has impressed itself rudely on the census returns 
Here, as in the case of Onssa, m 1886. and Rai- 
putana, m years later, and again, of the North- 
West Provmccs, m 1861, the effects will be 


, • - gvuviausui 

that suffered them has passed out of life But, 
for the present, tve lave only to consiiei famine 
as one of the cheeb on the growth of the po- 
pulamn, not m its detailed acnon on the latter 
That died is eserased in a two fold tnanncf 
directly and indncctly It not only mcreases 
the number of deaths, hut it tends to dimmish 


possible pmts As regards the first,' 
number of people who die from actual wau 
lood is probably small compared to the (" 

which r«1l1r frnm rlift 1..IJ . 


c — , diwiu waicu disease 

gets on those who are enfeebled by diminution 
of their usual supply of nutriment Thus, m 
tunes of sOTcitj, the mortality ftom ordmarv 
™«, such as bowel complaints and mteS 
t«t few, rises considnably abote the noitnal 
nic Smcc many succumb who would m o^ 
dinar) times offlr a successful resistance. The 
second of the waulis just menuoned was verv 

1881 for the Deccan and Southern India, and 
reappears at the age of 10 to 14 m those of 
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From these data it is clear that femme is most 
fii m lie first four or five years of life 


(tf-fi) Extracts from the AU'India Census 
Report, 1901 

1891 TO 1901 In 1891-92 there was scarcity 
a considerable area m Madras and Bombay, 
andinpartsofBihai In 1S95 a weak monsoon 
led to extensive aop-failure m the southern 
dKtricK of the Umted Provmccs, and a sudden 
cessation of the tains of 1896 resulted m famme 
in the Umted Provinces, the Central Provinces, 
and Bcrar, and parts of Madras, Bombay, Bengal, 
Ae Punjab, Upper Burma, Rajputana, Central 
India and Hyderabad Altog^er an area of 
about 300,000 square miles with a population of 
nearly 70 milljons was affected and on the ave- 
rage, two million persons were relieved daily 
^ineg the twelve months from October 1896 
to September, 1897 , the number rose to more 


• * * * • 

In 1899 the monsoon agam failed, and the 
results were even more disastrous, for though 
the populanoD affeaed was slightly less than in 
famme conditions prevailed over an 
area h^ as great again and with less easy means 
of commumcations, the drou^t was much more 
severe, die people bad not yet recovered from the 
previous visitatiOD, the mortality amongst cattle 
from want of fodder and tvaier was far heavier, 
and the tracts which suffered most lay for the 
greater part m Nauve States where the relief 
orpnisation was necessarily less perfect than m 
Bnnsh temtoiy In ie height of this famine 
ffiere were for weeks together over six milhon 
persons m receipt of rditf, and the value of the 
^cultural production of fee year was estimated 
W the Viceroy to have been 60 millions sterling 
below die average , diere was also a loss of some 
nulhoas of catde 


It 18 unpossible to say with any pretence to 
a^acy what was the actud mortality caused 
The Commission of 1901 
that about a million deatb were attn- 
^ble to the famine of 1899-1900 in Bntish 
lemtoty, and it would probably be safe to as- 
that another three millions must have 
m the Native States, which contain^ 
sn thres-^fths of the population a 



and where the relief operations were generally 
far less successful No estimate has been made 
of the excess mortality m 1896-97 but it cannot 
have been much less than a million The total 
mortality due to the two famines may therefore 
be taken roughly at five millions The dimi- 
nished vitality of the people resulted also m a 
heavy fell m me birth rate, but this was to some 
extent counterb.ilanced by an unusually berate 
of reproduction when the people had recovered 
their normal condition 

i. * * i * 

Berar 

After fifty years of almost unbroken prosperity 
Berar was visited durmg the ten years preceding 
the last census by two famines, which followed 
each other in close succession and reduced the 
populaton by I43 j 475 persons or 4 9 per cent 


. curred m 1898 Some of these people no 
doubt were immigrants from the neighbounng 
- parts of Hyderabad, but no estimate of their 
number can be made, and it is impossible to 
doubt that there was considerable mortality 
among the inhabitants of the Frovmce. 


The age staDstics contained in Imperial Table 
VII show very clearly that excess mortality 
ansmg from famine, and from the diseases 
which accompany f^ne, must have played 
a very large part in producing the results which 
tht census tables record Proceedmg on broad 
Imes, so as to neutralise the characteristic defects 
of the statistics, we find that m 1901, the number 
of children under loin Berar was less by 154,208, 
or 38 2 per cent , than it was m 1891 It will 
also be seen that the number of persons between 
50 and 60 dechned by 11.703 or 14 2 per cent , 
while m Ae period “60 and over”, the 


Everywhere, except in the hilly tract of the 
Satpura range kno\vn as the Melghat taluk, die 
famme of 1895-97 ivas due rather to an inor- 
dinate rise of pnees than to actual scarcity of food 
It was felt most severely by the large class of 
field labourers for whom there was no work and 
by the half starved immigrants who docked m 
from the Central Provinces and helped to swell 
the death roll Although the death-rate of Berar 
rose m ttus year from 37 6 to 52 6 per thousand, 
there were few deaths from starvation among the 
natives of the Provmce, except m the Melghat 
Here the failure of crops was complete , there 
were no stores of gram to fell back upon , the 
jungle tnbes— Bbli, Korkus and Gonds— were 
too shy, too inert, and too unused to regular 
labour to come on to the relief works, and a 
considerable number of them admitteihy died 
of want The femme of 1899-1900 was a cala- 
mity of a more formidable type, brought about 
by the great atmospheric movements which de- 
termme the variations of the monsoons Not 
only did both the autumn and spring crops fell 
completely , there was also a dearth of fodder , 
the stores of gram wluch arc still habitually mam- 
tamed had teen exhausted in 1897 and not re- 
plenished m the following year, and, to com- 
plete die isaster, the sources of water-supply 
dried up and a large number of cattle penshea 
from thirst. The death-rate rose from 40 to 
nearly 83 per thousand , the birth-rate fell from 
50 to 3r The number of deaths returned was 
236,022, bemg nearly four tunes as many as oc- 


reduction amounted to 47,673 or 27 2 per cent 
For the ages under 5 the vit^ statisacs show that 
545,127 births were registered in Berar during 
the five years 1896-1900 Of these children, 
only 287,986 were surviving in March 1901 and 
257,141 or 47 per cent had died Bearing in 
mind the untrustworthy character of the data, 
I refrain from pursuing the comparison for in- 
dividual years The broad facts speak for 
themselves Excessive mortality among the very 
young and a bi^, though less sinking, death 
rate among the old are the mcviiable consequences 
of famme on a large scale Even if there arc no 
deaths from actual starvation, the weaker mem- 
bers of the population are bound to succumb in 
large numbers to the fever, which is always 
present, and to the special diseases, cholera, 
dysentery and diarrhoea, which the abnormal 
conditions tend to produce But if the Berar 
age tables brmg out these neccssaij’ hmi- 
tauons of femme relief, they equally illustrate 
the great improvement m famine administra- 
tion whdi we owe m the mam to the Com- 
mission of 18B0 The chief feature which dis- 
fin pushes a modern famme, not onl} from the 
earlier fsnunes vaguely noticed in history but 
also from such disasters as attacked Orissa in 
1866 and Madras m 1877. is the feet that in the 
earlier femmes starvation assailed rll classo and 
an BECS of the community The weakest doubt- 
less suffered most, but the strong did not escape, 
and the deaths among adults of both sc\cs were 
numerous enough to leatc their traces on the 
tnrth-rate for years to come A glance at tlic 
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Bcrar figures show ho^v great an advance ha\ 
been made on the earlier state of ilungs For 
±e two sexes taken togcihcTi the rcproductnc 
ages generally show an increase, and the great 
decline of population is luniicd to the vet) young 
and the very old The birth returns confirm this 
View The people recovered rapidly from the 
femme of 1897 and the number of births, which 
fell in 1898 to 89,414 rose m the nc\i year to 
t 44 > 034 ithc highest figure ever recorded w 
Berar 

***** 


tltc well cultivated and r.wl!) fcnilc plilnscf 
Gujarai, "the f.ifdcn of Vlu-tan India " vhich 
until then had Ixicn rcfiardal as ouiside the 
famine me* bind, ov.inr to It^ dej'cmlercc 
upon imgaiion, again tenped, and ^0 did ihe 
Korfjin and bouih Alnraihn Country. The 
area afilctcd on ihi*: ocoMon ur nearly twtcc 
as great as in the famine of rS'fj-yS and the 
naximum daily iivcrayc number of persons rt- 
heted was three timer, ns great \Ucn the 
census was talcn twer 100,000 pcr’oivi were still 
in the relief camp'- 


In 1876^8 the whole of the Deccan and South 
Maratha roimtiy was severely affeaed by a 
famine which, is estimated to have caused 800,000 
deaths m excess of the usual number. As a 
consequence, m spite of better enumeration, the 
growth of populaaoti registered m 1881 was 
barely a third of a miUioD In the next decade 
the condiaoiis were far more faveiirablc There 
was no femme, and not even a parucukly tod 
and ^ere were no specially severe epi- 
de^ The p^ulaaofl, therefore, grew rapidly 
Md by 1891 It had risen to 26,960,421 to which 
Bnush wntory coambuted 18,878,314 and ito 
Native States 8,082, 107. The propottiotial vana- 
tioa was 14 4 per cent in Bntish terruory and 

i 65 p«cmt mtheNative States, oripcc^ccnt. 

m the Presidency as a whole, ^ 


For some years after 1891 the seasi 
noi^ and, with the excepnon of occasio 

ZSr i 'W® '1"« W no Z 

mortality , but then followed “a succession 
bad seasons and plague epidemics 1 
nrtdm thcncBtto^ofmyotof 


»f. <896^17 fdl m«t Ian 
MS Biiapur In thi 
rf & Ptaadfflqi the scaraty did not at 

to6.me,aadtehefwcrteSea„o”LS 

tat there tm mdMpread suffiaint fioi 
W pnee whi* pteraded Dunne ^ 
wo yam the craps seem to hare been 
m Je Decon, but to ^ 
of 1S99-1900 This alamity, foil 
as It did on a auccession of lean ^ < 
w greater diatress m the Deccan Sit 
deeessor of 1896^7, bm the bniut of it I 
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* » • « • 

The result of ibc advcr,t conclnione of ihc 
decade IS that the coisus of 190 1 shows a dccrcisc 
of a rnilhou and n half, or 5 per cent , as com* 
pared w«h that talen ten ycarv prcsiously ; the 
population of BnlisU territoty has fellen to 
18,559.361, a drop of 2 per cent , whilcthai of the 
Native Stares IS now only 6,938,648, or 14 per* 
cent, less than m 1801, The rctUTis of the 
Sanitary’ Dcpattmcni show an excess of blrilu 
over deaths to the tatent of A}5,ixo in the first 
SIX ycojs of the decade, and of 47,000 in the 
fifst SIX years of the decade, and of 47,000 in 
ihcycars 1898 .and J899,whtlemthe two famine 

years, 1897 ond ipoo, there was an «ces of 
deaths amounung to 120,030 m the former, and 
013,000 in the utter yca^, 

• • • * • 

With the exception of Surat where there is a 
occlmc of only 2 per cem , all the disinas m 
ouiarat show a serious loss of population, varyins 
gn 14 to 18 per cent The results arc equally 
tad for the Namt Stales of Cutch and Kathiawar 
and they arc c\’cn worse in ihc ease of Baroda. 

• • • * * 


die present dsy Thetemble 
Guiwiinreio was probably 

w 2 d ,5 '’"'“'*“'“>““£“*11 "'H 

Of the on tht MnemI Condiwn 



This tract suffered comparatively little &om 
plague and it was not senously touched by femm e 
unM 1899-1900. 

There can be but htUe doubt that the famine of 
this disastrous year, falling as it did on a popula- 
GOR heavily m debt to the mon^-lenders, is the 
mam cause of the startling loss of populauon 
disclosed by the census. 

***** 

The decrease in Belgaum is fully e^lamed 1 ^ 
tile virulance of the plague epidenuc, and m 
Bijapur it is probably due to losses on account of 
fanune, espeaally in 1896-97, when the numbtf 
of persons on the rehef works was greater than 
in any other district The returns of the Sani- 
tation Department do not indicate a mortality 
sufficiently high to account for such a marked 
dimmutiou m the populatioa, but there can be 
no doubt of the seventy of the femme. 

* * * - « * 

Central Promnces 

The first census of the Central Provinces was 
taken in 1866 and disclosed a population of 
9,036,983 Three years later came the femme 
1869, which touched with seventy only tiic 
nortbem and eastern borders and caused an 
excess mortahty estimated at about 250,000 Not- 
withstandmg this disaster, the census of 1872 
showed a small mcrease of 186,531 perscas, the 
popufetion then recorded being 95223,534 In 
their fore-cast of the liability of the Province to 
scarcityt the Famme Commission of 1880, while 
admitting that the harvests as a general ride de- 
pended on the natural rainfall, went on to say 
that in ffie greater part of the country the rain- 
fell bad never been known to fed “ and no part 
of India IS freer from any apprehension of tiic 
calamity of drought than are the Central Provinces 
and Berar ” By 1881 the population had nsen 
to 11,5^,511, or by 25 2 per cent, a consider- 
able proportion of whch may be ascribed to 
improved enumeration, especially in the Native 
States, which showed an mcrease of 63 per cent 
The census of 1891 enumerated 12,944,805 per- 
sons, bong 12 1 per cent more than m 1881 
Here agam some allowance must be made for 
more accurate methods m the Nauve States, 
where the increase was 26 4 per cent, as compared 
with the more probable figure of 9*6 in British 
districts 


The emt of the ten years preceding the last 
census have signally falsified the optimistic vieas 
of the First Famine Commission A succession 
of bad seasons culminated m the first great famine 
of 1896-97, which was followed after a single 
year’s respite by the widespread calamity of 
1899-1900 Epidemics of cholera prevailed m 
seven years out of the penod and ma^al fever 
was on several occasions unusually ^guent 
and severe These disasters, conung upon a 
weakened and irnpoverished people rrauced 
tiiar number £0 11,873,029 persons, a dedme of 
1,071,776 or 8 3 per cent. 

***** 

For the first fentine the returns of deaths are 
probably a good deal below the mark. In many 
districts the reportmg officers, mo^tiy iffiterate 
Village watchmen of the lowest castes, were greatly 
overworked, rural society was dis-<aganized by 
femme and cholera, and large numbers of 
people especially members of wilder tribes, 
had left their homes and wandered away into the 
jungles m seardi of food. 

***** 

For the purpose of estimating the deaths 
directly and indirectly traceable to the second 
femme, the Famme Commission of 1901 take 
the decennial average of recorded deaths at 351,548 
and dedua this 539,234, the number of 
deaths re^’istered m 1900 They thus amve at 
187,686 as the excess mortahty of that year in 
Bntish districts If we follow their method and 
deduct the same decennial average from the 
number of deaths rostered m 1896 and 1897 
we get 424,195 as the excess moitahty of the 
fim femme, and 611,881 as the excess mortality 
of both femmes in British distncts alone Addmg 
123,680 for Native States the abaonnal mor- 
tality of the Province may be stated in round 
mimbers at 735,000. 

***** 

If we compare for Bntish districts the age 
distribution of 1891 and 1901, we find that 
among ten thousand of the populauon there 
were hving on each of these occasions *— 
ipoi i 8 pi Variation 

Persons under 10 2,632 3,068 —436 

10 to 15 . 1,225 r,io2 -hi23 

15 to 40 . 45I02 3,745 +357 

40 to 60 . 1,612 1,525 +87 

fe and over . 429 560 —131 
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Tk dedine in the imher ^ dnJdm oni old 
people Tweets die diwractemdc inroads of disease 
0id scerd^’ upon the sedkest members ^ the 
comottty, Tlie increase in the proportion of 
persons between the ages of ten and axQr is 
mainly a consequence of the great diinmutioo 
which ha^ taken place at the two ends of the series. 
It doss not follow, for example, that because Ae 
proportion of persons in the reproductive period 
from 15 to 40 is greater by dk P®” 
tiian in 1S91, there is a smuiar preponderance ^ in 
the acmal number of people capable of bearing 
or begetting ch2dr^ And recoreiy of the 
population from the wastage caused by frinme is 
dearly dependent upon the absolute numbs of 
possiUe parents and not merely on thdr relative 
strength as compared with the proportion in the 
earlier and later age periods 

***** 
Madras : 

The decline of popularion between 1871 and 
1 881 was due to the edamitous famine of 1875^, 
and was far greater than wonld appear from a 
companson of the census figures, which are 
estimated to have been defident m 1871 to the 
esient of nearly 850.000 


Since 189! the conditions in Madras have not 
been favourable to a rapid increase of the popu- 
lation. Accorihng to Air, Frands, “Plague 
checked trade and enterprise and there were 
three scarcities— in 1891-1892, in 1S97, and in 
1900 The first of these was most sevidy felt 
intheDeccandistncts, espedally in the Curnbum 
and hiarkapur taluks of Kumool, and in the 
adjouung wfistem taluks of Nellore. The second 
affected the Deccan Division again, and tiie 
Gan)am Vizagapatam and Godavan districts of 
the EaK Coast ^vision The third was 
worst in the Deccan (espedally in Cuddapah) 


tne west part of Kistna adjoimng, \Vhat tiie 
precise effect of each of these visitations was it 
IS not casv to say. The Sanitary Comnnssioner 
coacluaed from the dtal statistics that though 
no actud deaths from starvation were reported 
dwing the scarcity of 1897, total dilution 
of populauon due to the fanune conditions whidi 
then prw’^Ied such a reduadbiith-mte, increased 
susceptibility to ordinary disease among ifl- 
nounshed persons, and so on. was over 10 ooo 
person^ Most of tl^ loss was estimated to 
have occurred m the Dcccan ^stricts*’ It 
rr-v be added that the above famines were less 
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severe m Aladras than in many other pans of 
Bidia. TbewomwasthatofiS96'97»b'^^^^2nks 
to tiie prompt measures of relitf undertaken 
die Aladras Government and, in the case of the 
East (kiast districts, to the fact that the previous 
four years had been years of plcniv’. the suffer- 
ings of the people were far less than they would 
oierwisc have been 

***** 

The fact that the population has increased b\ 
as much as 7*8 per cent affords unmistakeable 
endencB of the general well-being of the people 
and of their growing capaciw to resist the evil 
effects of crop failure 

***** 


Ptogdbi 

There was a femine three years before tiie 
census of 1855, and another eight years before 

that of 1^8 ;ihecensusofi88iwastakfintw^ 

years after one and three years after 
anotiier, but between 1881 and 1891 there was 
no sudi visitation. The rapid growth of popul^ 
con after a famine is wdl known, and it is 
thus easy to understand why the rate of progr^ 
disclosed at the censuses of 1868 and 1891, which 
followed periods of recovery from femine, should 
have been more rapid than in the tiiirteen yc^ 
preceding 1881 when famine twice ravaged the 
country. 

The conditions during the last decade are com- 
parable to Aose of the interval between 186S end 
i88t ; there were two famines in botii periods 
buttiioseoftbe last decade followed ea^ ofoer 
with grcaier rapidity and there was thus less time 
for recuperation. Tht area affeaed by the 
&Jureofthe monsoon of 1896 was very attensive, 
but tile situation was improved by opportune 
rain ia December, wfaidi focilhated the cold 
weatiier sowings, and there was severe fomine 
oafy m a few districts in the south-east ; cis , in 
Hissar, where it was most acute, and in those 
portico of tile ^stricts to tiie east of it, i e., 
tile districts round Delhi, whidi were not pro- 
tected by tiie irrigation ^em of the Western 
Jumna Canal. The rdirf afforded was ample 
and, exc^t in Hissar, tie de^ rate m the 
affected tracts was littie, if at aU, above the 
average of foe previous five years There was a 
sudden rise in foe mortalinr m HjaMr and several 
^er tracts m foe dose of foe monsoon of 1897 
but foe Famine Coraimssioners of 1898 held tiiat 



It was due mainly to fever “of the ordinary ma- 
larial lype.. , which always occurs when 
a j-ear of heavj’- monsoon rainfeU succeeds a year 
of drought ” The number of deaths, however, 
" mcreased by the enfeebl^ent of hcaltih 
which a prolonged penod of privation had pro- 
duced ” There was also a very heavy mon^ity 
among cattle ovmg to the drying up of fodder 
supplies 

The area which was affected by the weak mwi- 
soon of 1899 was much the same as m the pre- 
vious famme, and Hissar again suffered most 
The death-rate of 1900 m all the famme dis- 
tnets was hi^, being more than double the 
decennial average, and m Hissar it rose to 96 per 
mille compared with an average of only 28 m the 
previous mne years Cholera, dysentery and 
^arrhoea, the cnaractenstic diseases of famme 
years, were not specially prevalent and the 
great bulk of the dwths were attnbuted to fever 
The Famine Commissioners of 1901 found that 
“ much of the moitahty was due to an unusually 
unhealthy autumn actmg upon a population pre- 
disposed to disease by pnvanon ” Tlie general 
death-rate m this year was 47 7 per 1,000 \^di 
was higher than m-any other year of the decade 
except 1892 when it was 49 5. 

• ♦ t ♦ 

Central India . 

. The femme of 1877—79 intervaied 
between the census of 1872 and that of 1881 , 
the mortality feom it and its attendant diseases, 
and from fever, was veiy high 

***** 

In 1895 monsoon ceased early m September 
and m the ensuing cold weather there was scarce- 
ly any rain The autumn harvest was m conse- 
quence 20 per cent below the averse and that 
of the following spnng yield barely three-fifths 
of the normal outturn The eastern districts 
and those m the Central India plateau, or Bntsh 
Bundelkhan 4 where the loss of successive spring 
harvests had weakenedj the staying powers of de 
people suffered most, and m the latter tract femine 
supervened. The monsoon of i8g6 was even 
more unsatisfactory than that of 1895 Up to 
the third week m August the general prospects 
were fkriy good, but the monsoon gradually 
became weaker, and September and October were 
practic^y raiiiless. "nic rains of the ensuing 
cold weather, moreover, were not suffiaent 


to replenish the moisture m the soil The au- 
tumn and sprmg harvests were thus both very 
short and the two combined are estimated to 
ha\'e yielded barely half the normal outturn 
Tlus led to severe distress m almost all districts, 
while m many there was actual femme The 
suffermg was g^est m the Central India plateau 
and the Centi^ Plam, m the south-west of the 
Western Plain, and m Jaunpur and Mirzapur. 

****** 

It will suffice to say that the State enjoyed a 
full measure of prosperity up to 1899-1900 and 
tiiat the shocking depopulation whi^ has smee 
taken place is due entirely to the ravages of tiic 
famine of that year 

* ^ * * * * 

The loss of population is greatest in the Western 
States 1 c , m the elevated traa lying along the 
Arravalli Satpura and Vmdhya ranges In several 
years the rainfall was deficient and the crops 
were poor This tract did not suffer from scar- 
ciiy m 1897, but m 1899, an almost complete 
feilure of the monsoon, following close on a 
deficient rain&l m the previous year, brought on 
a very severe famine, which was accompamed, 
as usual, by cholera and bowel complamts and 
a sort of paralysis attributed to the eating of a 
kmd of wild pulse The mortality was very high, 
and resulted at the present census m 0 decrease 
of more than two-fifths m the population of the 
Malwa Agency, and of nearly the same proportion 
in that of Bhopal In the Indore Agcn^ nearly a 
tiurd, and m Bbopawar a sixth, of ffie population 
of 1891 has disappeared These figures, appall- 
ing as they are, have their counterpart in the 
adjouung States of Rajputana The least un- 
satisfeaoty figures m tte tract arc those for the 
Indore Residency, where the decrement is only 
5 per cent , an amount sufficiently large m itselt, 
bm small in comparison with the enormous 
losses in the neighbouring States 

***** 

Gaahor : 

. . There was a sc\ ere famine m 1899-1900 
The net loss of population during the decade vas 
13 2 per cent It occurred mainly m the ele- 
vated country m tiic south-west , in the Gwalior 
Pram to the north, three dismcts show an m- 
crease, and three a decrease of population, 
whic^, howCT cr, in no case c\cccds 10 per cent 

***** 
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Hiicrcits : 

... Sircc 1S91 the Suic had suffered from a 
lUMssion of bed seaons and in onlj’ rao jears 
"3 the rainfall fatourable to the crops The 
t.e 'em distnas, tihich adjoin the Bombav 
Dxcan, 'hared m the famine of iSpd'S?. the 
di'Tc's being peatest m the south-uestem trap 
rnich had suffered most tcterely in 1S76-78 
■file evil effects of this famine mere, hoitever 
•light compared with those of its successor of 
ifjT-iocn which was most severely felt in the 
ro'tli-v.csicm distrias, Auranpbad", Birh, Par- 
br.'ni r-d Xaldnig or Oosmenabed 

• • • s ♦ 

'1 h’t Ibis famine is ehicfl} to blame is shown 
b. tic fas that pmcicallv the whole of the de- 
I'vrert las occurred in 'the trap where its 
r.. ‘ra were msirlv frit, which has lostnesrly 
a ffh of the population that it contamed in 
1191 


in the region of sandy desert and scanty ramfrll 
which fonns the “ North-iPest Diy Area In 
1895 the same trap obtained barely two-tlffrds of 
iis or&iaty rainfall and relief operations were 
started in Jaisalffler. The next season was also 
unftvomable and famine conditions spread into 
BiJanp , Jlarwar was affeped by scatn^' and 
there was also some distress east of the Aravallis, 
in Dholpur and Bharatpur, winch lie in the 
" Indo-Gangcuc pl^, west The tainfeU was 
again defipent in 1S9S, while m 1S99 the mon- 
soon practically ceased towards the end of July, 
and Ae atooiimal heat withped the gta^ and 
standmg crops, dried up many of the irrigation 
tanks and wells, and brought on a famine more 
stxat even than that of 186S-69 

• * » » * 

Fevp cpidcmip broke out in 1892, 1899 and 
1900, the most virulent of all bong that whidi 
followed the heavy rainfall of August and Sep- 
tember 1900. which vras aided in its ravages by 
the impaired vitalitv- of the people 

• » » » * 

Howevp that may be, it is probable that the 
population at the beginning of 1899 vras at least 
as peat as in 1S91, and fiat the whole of the 
decrensc which hi taken place is attributable to 
famine and disease dunng the two years imme- 
diately prccedmg the present census. It has 
said that much of the loss is due to emigra- 
tion, and It is well known that during the fannne 
the tchef works m the ndjonung British retniory 
were crowded with half-starved wanderers from 
Rajputana 

• * t • • 

But even so, the losses owing to famine and 
Its sequelae must c.vcccd two milhons, or, say 
lyj per cent 

* » t » • 

(n-c) Extracts from the AB-India Census 
Report, 1911 


Omm Coastcl : 

'ntrojphout the decade the seasons wore less 
xavoutablc to apriculturc in this ^vi'ion. In 
*927 ?a(1 19^ there unc scarciu m all ihi« 
uin*ictw5t TOi acute in Balasorc/cnd m Pun it 
wlmiwid in fiaiinc Tnc or«iinc of the 
Raihaj has prcatlj cncour?pcd 
• ipta Jon TJ,e net Id^s from ihis cau'c i' 



(ii-^ Extracts from the All-India Census 
Report, 1921 

. ..The monsoon of 1918 was exceptionally 
feeble and gave practically no ram ^er the 
b^mnmg of September In the Punjab and the 
Central and Western portions of die contment the 
aops Med over considerable areas and scaraty, 
aggravated by the high levd of prices, was declared 
in parts of the ihmjab, United Provmces, Central 
Provinces, Bombay Bihar and Orissa, while 
agncultiM conditions were equally bad in 
parts of die Hyderabad and Mysore States . 
Famine rdief o^anisanon is now so highly 
perfected in India &at scaraty is not necess^y 
accompanied by high mortality , 

These conditions lasted through the first half of 
1919 : . .an abundant Aough not very well 
disttibuted monsoon m that year brought some 
welcome rehef, though pnces remamed high and 
it was necessary to stop all export of food pains 
and to reinforce the stocks of the country by 
importmg wheat &om Australia. The monsoon 
of 1920 was poor ; die autumn rams Med and 
the wmter rams were m defect. Famme was de- 
clared m one district in Bombay and scarab m 
another district of that Province and m several 
dismcis of the Central Provmces Famme con- 
diboDs in Hyderabad were pronounced and dis- 
tress prevails m certam districts of Madras. 

* * ♦ ♦ • 

Bettsal : 

. ..The Bankura district suffered twice in 
the decade firom a Mure of crops. 

***** 

Cmtrd Province$ atid Berar 

. The monsoon agam Med m 1920 Fa- 
mine or scarcity was declared over a considerable 
area in die provmces and agricultural condi- 
tions had not recovered when the caisus was 
taken There was considerable tcmporaiy mig- 
ration from die east of the provmces to the 
milling areas of Chhota Nagpur, but the Supcnn- 
tendent thinks that the buSt of the migrants had 
returned by the date of the census 

***** 

Madras : 

Tliere was a general Mure of the soira- 
westem moiKoon and a consequent contraction 
of die area under cuinvation, the defidency being 
most stnkmg m the Deccan where dry cultivatioa 
was 78 per cent and wet cultivation 73 per cent 


bdow tile average of the previous five years 
The situation was rendered worse by the delay 
in the north-west monsoon and croppk area 
fell m one year by nearly three million acres 
The tracts worst affected were the East Coast 
(Nortii} and the Deccan divisions and ±e dis- 
tricts of Chittor and Salem. In the Ganjam 
distnct there was severe datress over more than 
square miles and the numbos m receipt of 
daily rdief rose to over 150,000 m October, 

1919 

***** 

Punjab : 

.. .The harvest of 1915-16 was poor and the 
eoinofflic and pohtical docilities arising fitim 
tile war were beginmng to be felt ; the birth- 
rate began to M and the death rate to nse. 
Disastrous harvests m 1918-19 were accompanied 
by a severe outbreak of influMiTa and mcreasmg 
economic and industnal depression, and a fur- 
ther Mure of the hancst m 1920-21 entirely 
disorganized the eiqiort market and left pnces 
to tiie mercy of the local demand and supply. 

***** 

Hyderabad 

. .The almost complete Mure of the mon- 
soon of 1918 resulted m widespread famme and 
sora^ m the State 

***** 

(n-a) Extracts from the All-India Census 
Report 193Z 

....There has, however, been no serious 
femme m the decade under review 

.. .Improvements in communications, and 
consequently m ease of distnbuuoo, nowadays 
prevent anything hke the famme mortah^ of a 
coitury ago, wMe mkmg Bidia as a whole the 
decade ending m 1931 was a prosperous one m 
the matter of crops 

Li Bengal there were floods, it is tru^ and 
floods proved to be the principal cause of local 
distress and scarcity during the decade m India 
goierally, as no provmce completely escaped the 
inundation of some portion m ten years under 
review. But takmg India as a whole the first 
five years were generally above the average or 
little below it Fammes were local and not very 
senoas, though one unfortunate district _m 
Madras had famine declared in it offidallv in 
three seasons 

***** 
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(a) Extracts ftoin the AH-lndia Census 
Eepect^ igoi 

.. It is necessary to refer to , the 
check on the mcrcase producedl^theprcrjlcnce, 
m annually vaijh^ proportionate strength, of 
certain epidemic diseases It is not ca^’ to 
treat this subjea othettrise than very generally, 
for the diagnosis of the village accountant or 
the local constable is very liable to error, and 
Cicept m the hospitals and dispensaries, the 
classiScation of the causes of death leaves much 
tobe desM SmaU-pox and cholera, however. 
It, mdera we may call them epidemic in India 


too, in both cases, is under the spedal contrd 
of a certain female diwmg-;. ... The rest of rtu. 
"its flesh IS hdr to esceptmg acd- 

and snake-bite, mosdy come on m the 
leto under the genmc fide of fever, TalSg 

fe ream for what it is worth, we have W 
smi? ***' “ “ Wfladon under olv 

475jW , 126,750, fiom small-pox, the hJainS 
number bong and a “|nest 

thcremamder,aniStoshar?’„f ?2*^ 

IS mclaaed ; and sccidenS^d wh^^4^“J 

cent of the deaths, to Mm 
to bowd complamts, v, andsr 

nnHoMlfliuJ C3jjj5g_ 


cholemins^ei;;;- ™SXf'vife 
and there seems to be no 55 1 ®"“ 

nter or less fatal ^ « its becom 
sanitary precaunons 5 ”“ “f sll 


Fretaunons adonted — ■ 

soli a matter of chance, m 
there is no bnut a i^bcaf pS “ 
Small-nriT. tVinTi<»T» ;• , ^^^teosion. i 


Small-pox, 
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^steasion, A 

'""'’tohavel 


stopped by Ac grater prevalence of vacemanoa 
nouadaj'Sj it is said to be of a milder m 
some parts of Ac countrj’ where it vtas former^ 
frequent and severe The returns of blindness 
seem to indicate Ais to a slight cvicnt. 

Excluding a small tract in the Himalavas 
where it has long been endemic, bubonic plague 
made its first appearance m Intfia in modem 
times m Bombay Citj' m September 1S96 and 
after spriadmg over Ae Western Presidency 
notwithstandmg Ac measures tahen to prevent 
Its dissemination, gradually extended its ravage 
tooAerpartsofiiAa By Ae date of Ae census 
Ac recorded mortAw v^tis nearly half a nuiiion, 
vvhich Bombay contnbuted seven-tenAs and 
Bengal tno-ilurds of Ae remainder j MvsorcvriA 
33 > 73 t reported deaths had suffered heavily in 
propomon to its population and so too had 
Batoda and Hydcr^d. The cctent to whiA 
the act^ number of deaAs exceeded Aai re- 
poned is tiacertain, but it is known that Ae 
mfierena was very considerable and it may be 
assumed Aat Ae true mortaJin* from pbgue 
^ not less than thiee-quaiicrs of a tnilliOD 
ana may possibly have been a miUion. 


Bihar : 


. . .Pumea escaped Ac famine aicDgnna> 
wt It hK sustained a loss of 3.5 per cen^ or 
^ctiy Ae same as Cfaamparan, where Ae de- 
wf that sufered 

from famine. Saran, which has a deemase 
^ ^®s severely affected Aan 
^ 1.5 per cent 

ond Its loss of Tvmi.iMi-. _r„„ 3 r— 


®4 te .»5 m popuiMon is amply acconnted for 
^tte plague epidenfic which was more vnul&t 
tbf “.“‘fofljor district except Patna ; 
W 3 ! rab-division where the fenine 

i8or T* fi> its populafion of 
Darbhanga, the 
to wlSf^ tracts under the Nepal fcin- 
rnost in the feZe year, 
decadent tS?^' growth of population. The 

finm it rmi^ altogether, or sufiied 

the true causes 

fi>rrftnS,n°^?“'“' Bihatmiist,there- 
Pomaa^ S'. Champaran and 

s'dreredsioi5,^'’'’™*?'*'“’‘®Ithy and have 
not onlyfeom malarialaffections 



but also from severe epidemics of cholera 
The outbreak of this disease m Pumea m 1900 
T\*as of unparalleled set'enty and no fern than 
46^240 deaths ere laid to its account m the 
anni^ returns of mortahty The part of 
Bhagalpur that has lost popi^non borders on 
Pumea and shares the unhealthmess of whidi 
that district is die victim In Saran, as alreacb’ 
noted, plague fully accounts for the decrease 
which IS greatest where that disease was most 
fatal 

South Bihar mdudes all the plague districts 
except Saran, and its decrease of 3 6 per cent 
is ndnly attnbutable to the direct and mdircct 
losses caused by the epidemic, «ia , a \ciy heavy 
mortahty, the flight of a great part of the immi- 
grant population and, in some parts, the failure 
of the census staff to effect an exhaustive enumera- 
tion Exc^t m the west of Shahbad, the areas 
of greatest decadence exaedy coinade with 
the areas that have suffered most from plague, 
and tracts that have been free from the disease 
hate, as a rule, added to thdr population Prior 
to the census the epidemic had been most viru- 
lent and most widespread m Patna, where the 
population has declined by 8 3 per cent as com- 
pared with 1891. The loss is ^catest in the 
thickly populated urban and seou-ueban counny 
on the bank of the Ganges where the mortahy 
due to plague was greatest The southern 
part of the district which suffered least from 
pla^c has almost held us ground. 


disease were more than twice as nunleroUs ds 
those shown m the returns , it would thus pro- 
bably be safe to say that m Bombay the plague 
was responsible for a reduction m the populanon 
of from half to two-thirds of a million persons 

* t * * * 

Compared with the ternble ravages wrought 
in Gujarat bj a smgle j^r of famme, the districts 
of the Deccan, which m the quinquenmura bet- 
wan 1S96 ana 1900 endured two femmes and 
suffered from short crops in the other three 
yars, and which have also be en smitten hard by 
frie plague, show a wonderfully small loss of 
pryulfth nn In Poona, Ahmednagar, and Satara, 
the decrement is from 6 to 7 per cent, but m the 
other districts it is considerably less If u be 
conceded that the mortality from plague is double 
Aat actually reported, this alone would account 
for nearly Ae whole of the falling off in Poona 
and Samra 

■*■•!*♦* 

MysoTt 

The pubhc health was feirly saosfectory unul 
plague appeared m August 1898 and did great 
mischief The total registered mortahty from 
this cause up to the time of the census exceeded 
35,000 of which more than half occurred in the 
aaes of Mysore and Bangalore^ includmg the 
Civil and iVkiitary Staflon 


Bombay : 

Plague first appeared in Bombay Citj' in Sep- 
tember, 1896, and gradually spread all over the 
Province, especially in the Deccan and the soiM 
Maratha country, and m Thana, Cutch and the 
larger towns in Smd—Karachi, Hyderabad Md 
Sukkur The total registered mort^ty frejn 
plague up to the ist March, I 90 i> the date o^e 
census, was nearly a durd of a mi^on The 
Superintendent has not given his opimon as to 
the extent to wfrich these figures inicam we 
actual mortally, but it is wdl known that m the 
case of all senous outbreaks of epidemic disease 
the machmery for reporting vital oc^eaces 
becomes diso^anised The Plague Commis- 
sioners were of opimon that the true death-rate 
from pl^ue was greater by at 35 
than that actually reported, and m « 

has been estimated that the deaths from tne 


(b) Extracts from the AU-Icdia Census 
Report, 1911 

On the whole, however, the decade might 
perbips have been regarded as an aicrage one 
from ^e pomt of view of the public health, had 
It not been for the rarages of plague, from ivhich 
Ijidia had been practn^Iy free m recent tunes, 
until It broke out in Bombay in 1896 Spreading 
firanthatcityithadalreadj by March 1901 caused 
a recorded mortality of about half a million Since 
then It has continued ns ravages, cspcaally m 
Bombay and Upper India The mortality from 
It rose from about a quarter of a million m 1901 
to 1 smilhonsin 1907. It fell belowaquartcr ofa 
nulUoD m each of the next wo wars, but in 1910 
It exceeded half a million The total number of 
deadis from plague during the decade was nearli 
6 5 millions, of w hich over one-third occurrcdin ibc 
Punjab and two-fifths m the United Pronnecs and 
Bombaj’ taken together. The disease fortunately 
has felled to establish itself m Bengal, i\ssara an j 
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on die East Coast and indie extreme south of the 
peninsula. This moreover is only the recorded 
mortality. As is wdl knotm, when epidemics 
arera^gtbeK^ordngageoQ' breaks down and 
a large number of deatbs escape registration. The 
omisdons are most numerous In die Native States, 
where r^stiation is usu^y &r less accurate than 
in British territory. A peculiarity of plaguewhich 
has been noticed and eicpldned elsewhere is that, 
innordieni India at least, it attacks women more 
than men, and people in the prime of Ufe more 
than the young and old Consequendy its after 
effects must shordy become apparant m a 
diminished birth-rate in the tracts most seriously 
affected. 

Bmic^ Deccan NortJi and Gtqarat. 

.. .During the greater part oftbe decade plague 
continued to be prei'alent causing a re^stercd 
mortality of i 4 milhons in Bombay Presidency. 

Kaira In Gujaiat and Satara m North 

Deccan showed decrease in population due to 
Plague. 

* « * « « 

hlorift Bihar Phnn and South Bihar PUdni 

....The decrease of 4.9 per cat in Samn 
foUoira on s decrease about half as great as the 
previous census. These losses are due to plague, 
which was responsible for 166,000 deaths duimg 
the decade There is moreover estasive emig- 
ration from diis (hstiia 

* ♦ * » * 


Mysore^ 

The agriedturai conditions were normal 
and there has bea marked progress 
m vanous Industrial under takings On the 
other hand there have bea heavy losses from 
plague especiaUy in towns j and malarial fevers 
have been pievalat in the Malnad or Western 
taon. The ntt result of these opposing factors 
IS the comparativdy small increase. 


• • » * 


Madras Deccanl 

The Deccan division is a landlodted area 
^ih no Industries ; its red soils are poor, and 


uansjs 

t cmle It is easily affected by drou^t as well as 
by excessive moisture. The Bdlary district in 
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tiiis division suffered badly both from plague and 
malaria. 

* « ♦ ♦ * ^ 

Efltf , West atid Central Uttar Pradesh , 

The western, central and eastern ^visions 
of the Indo-Gangetic plain, which all show a de- 
crease, are amount the most prosperous in the 
Province, but their death rate was abnonnallj 
high TTie malaria epidemic of 1908 fell with 
special severity on the western while plague 
was the worst to the Eastern division. From 
the latter tract moreover there was extensive 
emigration. The districts whidi showed a loss of 
jmpulation were not only prosperous but also to 
normal years hcaltby. TTie malaria epidemic 
aj^jcais to have mademost headway in those dis- 
tricts where the disease is not as a rule sppally 
prevalat and least to those to which it is m a 
hightiegree cpideimc. 

* « « * * 

East Rajasthan PImn : 

This division suffered most from Plague, 
fever and crop frilure during the decade... . 

***** 

Boinhay Deccan Southern : 

In Kainatak the population was statiaaty. 
Plague was the cause of decrease of population in 
Dharwar and Belgaum .... 

« * » * « 

Putyffh Plain d: Pepsut 

The material conditions were all to favour of 
growth Unfortunately except in the Western 
districts, the State of Public Holth has bem de- 
plorable— Plague which fci appeared to the 
Punjab to 1896, prevailed throu^out the decade, 
and to British territory alone was responsible to 
all for about two million deatfis of which nearly 
one third occurred to 1907. Malaria also has 
bem tOTibly prevalent cspedally in the irrigated 
tracts to the eastern and central districts. It was 
worst to 1908 and tiie first three years of the de- 
cade. Altogether in British (fistricts alon^ four 
and a half million deaths fromvfever’ were re- 
corded. 

***** 

(c) Estracts fooni AIl*I&dia Census 
Report, I 9 *x 

....1917,. ...was wet and unhealthy and a 
virulat outbreak of plague in the north and west 



of India caused heavy mortality . the deaths 
recorded are less than half ^at number (i. e. Imlf 
of 6 5 milhons of 1901-11) There were how- 
ever serious outbreaks of plague m Bombay, the 
Punjab, the Umted Provmces and the Cmtral 
Provinces m the first two years of the decade, the 
mortality was agam high m 1915 and higher still 
m 1917 and 1918, when the disease was severe 
in practically every part of Northern and C^tral 
India Cholera IS normally most prevalent m die 
Eastern Provinces. It was specially virulent in 
Assam and m parts of Bihar and Orusa and 
Bengal, while m several provinces outbreaks of 
the disease either accompamed or immediately 
followed the influenza epidemic Cholera in its 
most severe form has ususdiy been assoaaied widi 
the deterioration m physique which accompamed 
famine conditions b^ore famme orgamsation had 
been perfected Virulent as the epidemic can 
still be when its hold is established it is now 
usually of a temporary and local nature, and die 
total death-rate m Bntish India from the disease 
during the decade did not amount to more than 
1.5 per cent. 


« « « « * 


Amm 

Though there was no plague, outbreaks of 
cholera and dysentery occurred in various dis- 
tricts. .. 

***** 


Bthar atd Onssa 

The first sign of trouble in 1918 was an 
acute outbreak of (Solera in the hot weather, 
in diat year over 200,000 deaths occurred from 
this disease .... 

***** 

Bomhay. 

.Plague was spcaally \irulcnt in the first 
year of the decade and in the jears 1916, 1917 
1918, but the total number of deaths from the 
epidemic in the decode v^'as onl} about half the 
number of the previous dcccnnium . . . 

***** 


Ptitjjah. 

Mortality from plague m 1915 and from 
malaria and lelapsmg fever in 1916 and 1917 iiad 
already checked the natural groivth of the popula- 
tion. . 

***** 

Uttar Pradesh 

. .The decade opened with an unlicallhy 
year (1911), m which there was a severe epidemic 
of plague responsible m itself for a mortaIit> of 
7permille Cholera was prevalent and the fever 
rate abnormally high The subsequent flic 
years were nonnally healthy, but m 1917 malaria 
was more prevalent than usual and plague per- 
sisted into the summer months 

***** 

The year 1918-19 is probably, in the matter 
of health, the worst on record Apart from severe 
epidemics of plague and cholera, the province 
was devastated m the late summer and early 
winter by influenza 

***** 

Influenza persisted m 1919-20 which was also 
a very unhealthy year Though plague was 
ncghgible, there was a fairly severe epidemic of 
diolcra, and a large proportion of the popula- 
tion had undoubte^y been left by the induenza 
epidemic of the previous >car too weak to offer 
senous rcsistcncc to disease m any form Public 
health was also unsaiisfactoo' m 1920-21. The 
province was almost free from diolcra and plague, 
but malaria was very prevalent 

***** 

Hyderabad 

Plague was prevalent throughout the period, 
causing amortaht}' of over 194,000 persons, while 
the death rate from cholera was heavy m 'e\cr?l 
yearn. 

• * * • • 

The city of Hyderabad which 1 .-'' three iir.r 
dunng the decade been viMtcJ hv pt-ruc .‘V’ 
a fall in population amountinpto to 4 ptreer/. 

* * • • > 



if 
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( 0 — Extract from the Indian Famine 
Commission Report— 1880 

Relation op Famine Mortality 
TO Normal Mortality 

There is no doubt not only that the general 
death-rate when compared with that of England 
IS high, but It 18 liable to far greater vana- 
tions The yearly death-rate of many Indian 
towns (where registration can be more exactly 
conducted than m the country) appears from the 
reports of recent years to have risen occasionally 
for many months together to rates varying from 
40 to ICO per millc, and even higher In Ae 
months of September and October 1879 amortahty 
was registered mthe North-West Provmces which 
m some districts suddenly raised the death-rate 
from Its ordinary total of about two or titfce per 
mille per month to nearly 40, and the ratio for 
the whole province for the month of October 
rose from 3 4 to 10 per miUe The abnormal 
moftahiy had not wholly ceased by the end of 
December 1879, and the effect of this was that 
m the distnet ^1 suffered most the actual death- 
rate of the year 1879 rose from an average of 40 
to 118 per miUe, implying an increased morality 
of 78,000 on a population of a million , and m frie 
whole provmce, the actual morality of the year 
rose from an avenge of 23 to 45 per miUe, which 
mdicates an mcrease of 924,000 deaths on a 
population of 42 millions These rates are con- 
siderably in excess of those which h:ve prevailed 
m districts suffermg most acutely from famine 
In ttc worst month of 1877 the death-rate on^ 
^ched 49 per miUe per annum for the entire 
Bombay presidency, and 60 per mille for the 
entire Madras Presidency Ifspeaal districts 
are compared, the highest rate m the worst month 
m the WMSt district of Madras was 13 per miHe 
per month, and m the worst distntt of Bombay 
itwas BpermiUe ,mthetwowor5i distncts of 
the l^rth-Wp Provinces in 1879 it rose to the 

^ordinary height of 37 p«nSe S 

rat« are exceeded by some which have been re- 
ported at times m some towns of the Puniab 

^ a deficiicy 
of food that such mortality must m many cas« 

bereferrod In 1879. in the districts jSSS 

to. no scaratv j _ • . . 


tv.* 1 pnees thro 

i the emoi 

hamst had been aceptionally good and rt 
aortdit} tins attnbuted by thesaSC 

to too severe ombtenk'ofaSS" 
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We are therefore forced to conclude that the 
population of Jndia is exposed commually to de- 
structive agenaeSi ^Inch under more favourcdile 
conditions might be regarded as prcvcntible, but 
against tohtcb society has at present neither the 
means mr the knowledge necessary to secure us 
protection Large mmhers of the people live 
m so pnmiuve a conditunu irrespective of 
a^thtng that can properly be called poverty, 
as to render them liable to disease against vilneh, 
liiay have no effectual remedy or defence Bpi- 
demies may saeeptlm off hytaisof thousand 
mthout attracting attention, because these agendes 
are incessantly at toork Famine, which intensi- 

their activity, is more conspicuous from its 
less regular recurrence, but it is really only one 
and perhaps not the most deadly, of numerous 
mfluttices by which at present human life among 
the people of India is cut short, and which can 
be effeaually counteracted only by the general 
advance of society m wealth, knowledge, and 
material resources 

(ti-a) Extract from the AU-India Census 
Report} 1891 

. . Fever .. .mdudes a vanety of diseases, 
amongst others, in the form in which 

It was prevalent during the past three years 
There are, however, certain classes offerer that 
seem confined to special localioes, which they 
ravage for a few years, and often disappear as un- 
expectedly as Aq' hnke out For mstance, 
in the Brahmaputra vallq^ of Assam, the “black 
sidmess” (fcak-azar), that broke out some years 
smee, has been peculiarly destructive to life along 
the southern bik and has also crept across to 
few tracts on the northern bank For some time 
it baffled medical research, but its nature was 
thoroughly investigated m 1890 ty a competent 
Q^)crt, who found the disease io be largely due 
m the insanitary habits of the villagers The name 
he proposed for it was parasitic anaemia, 
oranchylostomlasis Whateverit may b^ its results 
are p^rfiilly apparent in the two districts where 
It has bea nfe for the longest period, and the 
provincial Superintendent of the Cotsus attn- 
omes to it a loss of over 100,000 people dunng 
the decade Another instance of epidemic fever 
popularly known as the Burdwaa outbreak, 
from me name of the district where it was qiedally 
^eval^t some years ^ The tna, however, 
nas obt^ed this bad eminence uniukly, for it 
seems mat the disease onginatd further in the 



delta, about Midnapur, where it is attributed 
to the watt^loggmg consequeat on the chocking 
of the natural damage chmels of this part of 
Bengal, by reason of the gra^al changes in the 
course of the mem estuanes . . .and afieos 
the returns of four iai^edistncts It is not only 
in thelower part of the Gangetic basin that wate> 
logging has occurred In the south east of the 
Punjab the natural drains has been obstructed 
to some extent, and portions of the Kamal and 
Delhi District have passed out of popular 
&vour, apparently good samtary reasons . . 
(In) the case of the southern portion of the 
Ganges Doab .however, there does not seem 
to have been so much an increase of mortality as 
the abandonment of the soil because it deterio- 
rated for agncultural purposes Along the borders 
of the Tarai, or sub-HimsIayan forest and grazing 
tract m Rohilidiand on the other hand, fever has 
increased m prevalence durmg the last decade 
orso, thoughitisnotsaidtobeofsospeoalatype 
as that of Burdwan or Assam . .In other parts 
of the country there have been outbreaks of fever 
due to some local cause, such as that m Amritsar 
m the Punjab, where the city populaaon fell off 
by II per cent , whilst the mm tracts surroundn^ 
It contmued to mcrease hi other cities, too, 
the malady we now call “mfluenza” grewtoihe 
intensity of an epidemic, and carried off numbers 
of the inhabitants m the few weeks . 

The spread of vaccination, though uneven, 
IS doiM much to mitigate the ravages of small- 
pox Cholera, which it seems impossible to pre- 
vent altogc^, IS localised by segregation, or by 
the strong measure of prohibitmg religious gather- 
ings, whenever they are likely to lead to an out- 
break of tins scourge, and in all such cases the 
samtary arrangements of the locality are placed 
under the control of sp^lal supenntendents 
As for normal disease, every year sees an mcrease 
in tie number of dispensaries, which are, in &ct, 
smau hospitals under tiamed men, scatter^ about 
the rural tracts, whilst m la^er towns the lower 
grade medical practitioner, turned out by the 
Umversiues, is growing m popular favour against 
thcnvdiy oftheherbdistand exoraser 

— Extracts from All-India Census 
Report, 1901 

Amn. 

... .In the centre of the Brahmaputra Vallq^ 
two distncts are conspicuous for a decrease m 


thfiir population Nowgoi^ has lost 86,147 
people, or nearly 25 per cent of the population re- 
corded m 1891, while Kamrup has declined by 
45,062 or 7 per cent In toth cases the chief 
cause of the decrease is the virulent and conunum- 
cable form of malaria known from the ^rkenmg 
of the skm which is one of its symptoms, as hah- 
azar or the black sickness This disease, which 
IS probably identical with the Rangpur and Burd- 
wan fevers and the kala-dukli or hala-jwar 
or and the Darjeelmg term, was first 
obsoved m the Garo Hi^ m 1869, when the 
Garos were so impressed with its Mectious 
charact^ that they “are said to have not only 
abandoned their sui but to have stupefied them 
wtth drink and then set light to the houses m 
which they were lymg in a state of helpless mtoxi- 
cation” By 1883 it had spread to Ae Goalpara 
sub-division which showed a decrease of 29,699 
persons at the census of 1891 Five years later 
kala-azar entered Kamrup and reduced the 
portion of the southern part of the district by 
nearly 12 per cm Havmg spent its force there 
It passed on, m 1892, to Nowgong where its track 
IS marked by deserted villages, untilled fields, all 
land reverue reduced by 23 per cent and a dis- 
heartened population which, after 19 years of 
steady mcreasci has now receded to the figure at 
which It stood nearly 30 years ago There can 
be httle doubt that Ma-azar has done much to 
reard the natural development of Assam 

* » * » « 

Bengal: 

The decline of nearly 3 per cent in West 
Bengal during 1872-81 ivas caused by the qn- 
denw of Burdwan fever which ravaged the alluvial 
trains of the division and was estimated at the 
tune to have caused about two milhon deaths 
besides materially impoirmg the reproductive 
capaaty of the population 

« « * * * 

Bi Western Bengal the mcrease is 7 per cent* 
varying 13 per cent of natural growth m 
Birbluim, which is recovering from a qclc of 
malaria, to i 4 m Hooghly, where ftver ts rife 
and the population nouldhavc been stationary* but 
for the influence of the mills and fiiaoncs of 
^rampur. 

***** 

In the earlier part of the decade thcrainf ‘11 
was c.\cessive and badly distributed, and not onlj 
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caused senous damage ini 
but also led to a severe outbrealtVmalariai fevSi 
which m 1894, raised the death-rate to an excei>- 
ttonal height and sapped the vitahty of the people 
to such an extent that the birth-rate a 1895 was 


(ii-c) Extracts ftoin the AE-Indla Census 
Report; ijji 

. .In the decade which has just ended epi- 
demics of malarial fever decnnatcdthe imgatcd 
wets of the Eastern and Central Punjab and the 
Ganges-Junma Doab m the United Provmces, 
where a 1908 alone the reported mortahty finm 

' fevers” was neatly two nulhons 

» * ♦ t 

* 

jissm . 

. In severd yeaa there were Cholera epi- 
health ™ 

satisfectory Kah-aear has disappeared and there 
Has teen no plague 


was only a per 

cent There was a decrease a Kolaha due a 
Motion to Bombay city and a Kanara due » 


PunjcA Plofti ani Pepsu • 

emS "rf^ conditions were aU a ftvour of 

SSSSBEAfiSg 

mmm 

ahalfailhon deaths 6&t^SrdS? 
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usually been assumed that about two-thirds 
of the deaths so recorded may be ascribed to 
malana Recent mvcstiganons made in special 
areas, however, suggest that this proportion has 
been considerably over-estimated and that malana 
only accounts for from onc-fifth to onc.fourth of 
the number of reported fever cases, the remainder 
bemg cases of dysentry, pneumonia, phthisis 
and other diseases Malana is endemic m large 
areas of the continent, both in the forcsi*dad 
country which fnnges the mountain ranges and 
m tracts of Bengal, Assam and Burma, where 
the^ configuration of the country prevents the 
drainage of the flood-water after the monsoon 
In such areas, besides raising die average level 
of the death-rate, it permanently lowers the 
vjtahty of the people and reacts both on the 
birth rate and on their general economic condi- 
tfon Bi parts of western Bengal the popidation 
has bem desenbed as sodden with malaria 
Epidemic malana was specially severe in the 
Puninb and United Provmces m the earlier 
years of the decade and again in 1917 when, 
o^g to the specially heavy monsoon, mortahtj’ 
from this disease was high m almost every 
province In the last few years the prevalence 
ofan affection which isihe cause of considerable 
mor^iy called Rdapsing Fever has receiv^ 
o^iderablc attention by the HralthDottrunent 
This disease has been diagnosed as common in 
^st parts of the country, speaidlym the Noithem 
^vmoes and in the Coitral Provinces and 
Bcrar and Bombay, but the extent of the morta- 
ls which can be ascribed to it cannot at present 
be estimated Nor can figures be given of 
phthisis which is undoubtedly responsible fcr 
^idcrable mortality; cspeciidly m thf towns 
of western India, the deaths from this disease 
^ Ahmedflbad amounting in 1918 to 5 per 
me of the population All other fectois in 
tae h^th of the people have, however, been 
ovmhadovredbythe mfluenza epidemic of 1918 
|DQ 1919 which has dominated riie 
hgures at the present census 


Assam 

the 


period, whTch throughout the 

J waicn was Charac&.ri7^^ Uy 3 jow Wrtb 



rate and a mortality which in several districte 
itcadih c\cccdcd the number of births . . 

=•= * t * 

(ii 'i .0 Extract from the All-India Census 
Report, 1931 

e\crj \car secs improved methodsoffightit^ 
such epidemics as cholera, plague or °Kak- 
azar’ Indeed a completely effective treatment 
for the latter pest has been perfected since the 
last census, and has made it possible to stamp 


out the disease The antimony treatment of 
‘Kala-azar’ was discovered as early as 1913, but 
the original treatment took three months to 
apply and therefore did little to prevent the 
epiitemic The treatment with organic antimony 
compounds, mtroduced about 1917, reduced the 
penod of treatment to a month The improved 
treatment introduced during the 1921-31 decade 
however cures the disease m ten days or even 
less 

« « * * 


Estraet from All-India Census 
Report, 1921 

The Influenza Eptdemtc of 1918 mvaded the 
comment of India m two distmct waves The first 
mfcccion apparently radiated &om Bombay and 
progressed eastward from there, but its origin and 
foci are uncenain. It may have been introduced 
from shipping m Bombay dunng May, and there 
IS a suggestion of some sort of mild mfluenza 
m the Bombay district, Delhi, and Meerut m the 
spring, but the existence of the disease m 
epidemic form cannot be established without 
doubt before June The disease became general 
ID India in both the military and civil population 
durmg August, and mfection spread rapidly from 
place to place by rail, road and \vater The 
first epidemic was most prevalent in urban areas, 
but It was not of a specially virulent type 
and, probably for that reason, it is said to teve 
affected young children and old people most 
severely The mortaUty curve went to a peak 
m July and then dropped, and there is evidence 
of a distmct mterval between the first and second 
waves but not of any real break of continuity, 
as sporadic cases were reported throughout the 
mtervenmg penod It is impossible to say 
where the more virulent virus of the second 
mvasion came from There are certain frets 
which suggest that the disease began in the 
Poona district m September It appeared from 
province to province, lastmg m a virulent form 
generally from eight to ten wedts, when mortality, 
usually due to respiratory disease, reached 
highest pomt The rural areas were most 


severely infected, the reason probably being 
that while villages have little advantage over 
towns in the matter of overctowdmg, sammtios 
and ventilauon the urban areas kve tb b^t 
of qualified medical aid and organised effort 
Mortality was specially high among adults (20’4o), 
particularly among adult females, the disease 
b^g generally fatal to women in pregnancy It 
IS suggested that the high mortality among women 
may have'bees due to the fret that, m addition 
to the ordinary tasks of the house, on them fell 
the duty of nursing the others even when them- 
selves ill The figures show that the excess 
mortality between the ages 20 and 40 amounted 
m some cases to nearly four times the mean It 
IS no oaggeiation to say that at the worst penod 
whole villages were absolutely laid desolate by the 
disease lliere was sometimes no means of 
disposing of the dead, crops were left unharves- 
ted and all local official action was larg^y para- 
lysed, owmg to the fret that the majonty 
of the official staff was put out of action by the 
epidemic To add to the distress the disease 
came at a period of widespread crop failure and 
reached its climax m November when the cold 
rather had set m, and, as the price of cloth 
happened at the time to be at its highest, many 
were unable to provide themselves with the 
warm dothmg that was essential m the case of 
an illness that so readily attacked the lungs The 
d^ease lasted in most provinces well mto 1919 
and gave a high mortality in that year in Bengal 
and the Umted Provinces Even after it had 
aibsided there were intheCcatial Provinces, 
Bombay and Burma mild recrudescences later m 
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the jcarj whjle local outbicaks continued over 
the country during the next nvo years 


. It IS not possible to explain the peculiar 
'unations in the local prevalence of the disease 
which seems to have been entirely capnaous m 
Its incidence The coast line escaped with a 
low mortality while in the hillj country the 
disease was usually specially fetal, though this 
apparently not alwnys the casern the Punjab 
fhcEastcmProvmccsescapedlightlyandCalcutia 
wus not attacked as severely as other ernes It 
has been suggested that the mortality was detenrn- 
ned bj' the comparative habilm- of the people 
0 rcspiratoiy implications, or, m other words, 
their susccpubilii}' to pneumonia, and it looks 
as 11 he epidemic was more virulent in a cold 
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imder the heads fever or respiratory disease 
Various estimates have been made based on the 
excess mortality over some suitable mean The 
of these calculations gives a total number 
of deaths in the areas under rcsgistrauon of 
about 7,100,000 m 1918, as shown m the marginal 
table; to tvhich must be added, as the results 
of suuilar calculation, another 1 1/3 million deaths 
1919* giving a total recorded mortah^ of 
i^ly 8 1/2 millions in the two years Eten 
this, hmvever, must be a substantial undcrcsti- 
iMtc since, owing to the complete breakdown 
of the reporting staff, the registration of 
vimi statistics was m many cases suspended 
dmmgthc progress ofthe epidemic m 1918 and 
whffl the time came to reconstruct the figures 
the number of omissions, especially m the case 
01 women, must have formed a high proportion 
ia some cases the Census Superintendents 
^e atunates of deaths considerably higher 
tnan those given in the margui, which are tStca 
ir^ the Samtary Commissioner’s Report 
there is a difference ofnearly 4 millions between 
he cemus figures and the deduced population, 
a considerable proportion of which must be dne 
? ^»ions of mfluenza deatfe In any case 
the figure given above applies only to the areas 
rcgjstrauon, which contain little more than 
^MSHarters ofthe population of India The 
epidemic was especially vimlent in the Raj* 
Central India Agencies and m the 
Punjab, Central ProTOCcs and 
mar and Orissa, while the attack was sewre m 
^hmir and M)-sore and acute in Hyderabad 
Si/!”® ho stttisiics for 

we areas, at anyrate none that aretiusiworthj, 
iih* 1 ^trniate would put the direct mona- 
ar hSf • disease in 1918 and 1919, 

® proportion as m British 
of iw? ^ mortalitj 

^2 and 13 miUioas for India It is 
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aiortaht)', the large part of 
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Part P—Th Batgal Famine 1^43 


fixtract from Inquiry Commission 
Report on Bengal, 1945 

B— The causes of the Bengal 

FAMINE 

* t * * 

4 The crisis m Bengal which culnunatcd 
m the famine began by the end of December 

1942 Theshonageofsupphes develops rapidly 
in Greater Calcutta and bccamb acute in Mandi 

1943 The measures taken by the Government 
of Bengal and the Government of India succeeded 
m averting a catastrophe m Greater Calcutta. 
At the same tune distress was developing more 
slowly but steadily in other parts of Bengal, 
and successive efforts to avoid disaster 
failed. Famine raged oi'er large areas m 
the province and came to an end only with die 
reaping of the aman crop m December 1943 

5. On a revietv of all the facts which we 
have set out m earlier chapters, we are led to 
the following conclusions about the causes of 
the Bengal fomme 

I During 1943, there was a serious shortage 
m the total supply of rice available for consump- 
tion m Bengal as compared with the total supply 
normally available This was due to 

(A) a shortage in the yield of winter rice 
crop {aman) of 1^2, combined wiA 

( 5 ) a shortage in the stock of old ucc 
earned forward from 1942 to 1943 

II Out of the total supply ai'ailablc for 
consumption m Bengal, the proportionate require- 
ments of large sections of the population who 
normally buy their supplies foom the mari^t, 
cither all the year round or during a part of the 
year, were not distnbuted to them at a pnee which 
they could afford to pay. 

This ^vas due to 

(A) The incapacity of tlie trade open- 
ing ftcely m response to suppfy and 
demand, to effect such a distnbu- 
tion m the conditions prevailing, 
and 

(B) The absence of that measure of 
control, by the Bengal Government, 
over producers, traders, and consu- 
mers m Bengal necessary for ensuring 
such a distribution, 


III The supply of rice and wheat which, 
under normal conditions, would have been 
available to Bengal from sources external to the 
province, was not available during the closing 
months of 1942 and the early part of 1943 
This was due to 

(A) The loss of imports ofricc from 
Burma, and 

(B) The delay in the establishment 
of a system of planned movements 
of supplies from surplus provinces 
and states to deficit provinces and 
states 

» * * » « 

4 While the Commission cannot accept 
popular views on mortality, it is nevertheless of 
the opimon that the official figures under-csti- 
matc the total number of deaths In rural 
Bengal, as elscwherem India, the primary collector 
of mortality statistics is a village functionary to 
whom deais are reported by relations of the 
deceased m the village The village chowkidar* 
(previous to 1944), reported deaths to the Union 
i^rd Office, whence by several stages tlic records 
ultimately reached the office of Director of 
Public Health The chowkidar also reports 
the cause of deaths In normal times the 
s^em scarcely lends itself to scientific accuraQ 
and m 1942 and 1943 other factors making for 
errors and omissions were mtroduced In 
certain places the sdancs of chcwkidars were 
not paid and they deserted their posts to obtain 
vTOrk on military projects ond aerodromes During 
the famine chowkidars were not immune from 
starvation and disease and some of them died 
The replacement of dead and the vanished 
chowhdars was no easy matter and several 
weeks or months imght elapse before succes- 
sors could be found, during which deaths presu- 
mably went unrecorded Further, in the 
height of the famme thousands of people left 
dicir homes and wandered across ihccounii}- 
sidc m search of food Many died by the road- 
sid^vvitncss the s^lls and bones whidi were to 
be seen there in die montlis following the frmine 
Deaths occurring m such circum'^tances would 
not be recorded in the statistics of the Director 
of Public Hcdth 

♦ * * * * 

ChowLidironillifc witchnj? 1 a n’l-.m: 
vUbge Servant, u'uallj iIliicralCjTcl p’itl atow' P‘ » 
orSs vamoniit 
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7 In spite of the concUtions produced by 
the famine, there was no universal breakdown m 
1943 m the system of recording deaths Wemade 
careful inquiries on this pomt from local offictols 
and other wincss. After due considcrauon nl 
the available facts we arc of the opinion that the 
number of deaths m cnccss of the o\cragc in 

1943 of the order of one million— that is, some 
40 per cent m excess of the oJTiciall} recorded 
mortality We have found no valid reason for 
accepting estimates m excess of this figure. On 
the other hand, the high excess mojtaht) m 

1944 must be added to the tollofmonalit) On 
this basis we must conclude tlini about i 5 
million deaths occurred as dirca result ol the 
famme and the epidemic v.hich followed iti itx 
tram 

• * i ♦ * 


HBALTH PRBVIOtlS TO THE FAMINE 

I In normal times, malaria, cholera, and 
smaE-pox are endemic in Bengal and serious 
epidemics of these diseases arc of recent occur- 
rence The state of nutrition of a considerable 
section of the population was poor. The same 
^ of course be said of many other parts of 
India The calamity offaminc fell on a popula- 
non with low physical reserves and circum- 
stances were favourable for a fiare-up of epidemic 
disease The assoaauon between health condi- 
tions m normal tunes and the high famine 
mortality must be underlined 


oTOirrmg in a stnri cd iniliv'iilual who it tulTcnng 
irom divca'<c it ol iimlitti inictct, biira ncglici* 
blc difference wKii the broid l.ictt ol famine 
mormlit) arctmi’-t utn'idt-r.ition 

3 Wt c.'n peril, -p nujghK di'tminii^h 
bttwctn two pill*-, of fiiminc monalltv and 
ditcASt Durmi the first montliMif ihclamme 
the cmphiMt w.»‘' on 'i.ir\niirin, wtiii or 
a'lncidcnt disc oc, 9 cau^c of depth At a ‘tme- 
what later atfi'i, epidemic doc-ocMool prece- 
dence occr M^rtaiion The pc.i^ m ciiolcrd 
motiaUty ocarred in Owifihcr and N'ovcml'cr. 
1943. while m ilic c.i'c of nnhri.i December 
tunds out as the wota month Bj the end of 
the \car.with the rcipingolihc oM'^werop end 
the proMsjon oi food to the fmiinc viciimt 
through the medium ol relief 1 lichens, etc, 
dciins from sheer sinrution dimin.«hcd ’Mien 
this stage wns reached ilic miin medial and 
public health problem bcume that of epidemic 
disease, nntabl) mnbriJ But even when relief 
measures had been m opcnition from some time, 
and adcquiiie supplies from the province bs 
a whole were available, the recovery of sections 
of the population from under and mtlnuintion 
was slow, .md survivors bclongini; to the cIji^scs 
affected remained in u poor state of health 

Throughout the famin. the prevision of suitable 

nuumhmem to paiiims m himinc hospiiah was 
ol pnmarv iraportanve m irc-ttmcni, nlihongh 
« was m the early stages that the problem of 
rcsuscmtiiig eases of starvation bv suitubk 
ihcnipcuiic mcawircs w.is most acute. 


Lack of Food 

2 A high proportion of the deaths which 

best be toenbed as deaths from starvation It 
IS tree thn disease of some kmd or other im 
iMady present m starving patioits, adding to 

ftesenousness of their condition VeiycoS 
so* patents suffered fiem “Sne^m- 
hoea , often seen as an imcontroUablpdinrfan*. 
which led to debydratm, S 
deah Ofter kinds of disease were also fteqoent 
lyptBontm staivmg desttmes ThaS: 
considerable esoess mottahtv feon, ™ 5 
choleia as early as 1111^1 
bstween death ftom S. ™ 


* * * t ‘ 

DisrASEs IN Calcdita Famine Hospitals 

4 Epidemic diseases were prevalent among 
wmme Victims, in Calcutta av m other parts of 
Bengal Fox example, investigations earned 
out in Calcutta towards the end ol 1943 showid 
tnai some 40 per cent of destitute patients 
narboured malaria onmisiK'e Tn the 




some 40 per cent of destitute patients 
nmboured malaria parasites In gen^ the 
pitJure seen m the Calcutta cmcrgcncj' hospitals 
from August to November, 1943 was that of 
acute starvation and us effects Many of the 
^tientsmthe hospitals were picked up on the 
<^ma state of extreme wcakncvss and 
ptnnt of death They 
ApitwJa S? ”1?®^ emaaated to sudi a 
oegrec that the dcscnption “living skeletons” was 



justifiable. Weight was often reduced by as 
much as one-third of the normal , that of men who 
normally weighed 120 to 130 lbs fell to 80 to 90 
lbs. \^en m degree of emaciation is reached 
as Alexander Porter pomts out m his book "Tlie 
Diseases of the Madras Famme of 1877-8”, 
“life IS held by a slender thread which the least 
untoward circumstance is sufficient to snap” 

6 The exact causes of so-called "femme 
diarrhoea” are at present unknown When the 
famme was at its worst, femme diarrhoea was 
perhaps the most formidable problem with whidi 
the medical relief agenaes had to deal 
* * « * 

Epidemics 

13 Severe epidemics of malana, small- 
pox and cholera were associated with feimne 


The malaria season m Bengal normally extends 
from July to December A severe and wide- 
spread epidemic, beginning m June, occurred 
durmgthe latter half of 1943, reaching its pe^ 
m December and contmumg in 1944 From July 
to December 1943, 479,039 deaths from mala- 
ria were recoil, an excess of 266,208 deaths 
(125 I per cent) over the quinquennial average 
Ih the first 6 months of 1944, malaria mortality 
figures were of the same order, 400,901 deaths 
were recorded which was 223,664 deaths (126 i 
per cent) above the average Excess deaths from 
malana accounted for 41 5 per cent of excess 
deaths m 1943 and 53 0 per cent of excess 
deaths from January to June 1944 In December 
1943, the reported deaths from Malana verc 
202 6 per cent m excess of the qumqucnmal 
average 
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APPENDIX V 

Shortage of Foodgrains ^ 

PART A— Note on Production} Consumption and Shortage of 
Foodgrains in India— 1951 


O UR STATISTICS of thc yield of crops are 
based on the independent detemunatKm of 
two Actors ’(0 cultivated acreages and (tOestima 
tes of yield per acre of different crops An eiqilan- 
ation of ffie merits and defects of the former will 
be found m the introductory note to Appendix I 
The determmation of the latter, m , yield per 
acre, is based ultimately on the assessment made 
by very large numbers of primary reporters— 
village accountants (where these exist) and 
chauhdars (where village accountants do not 
exist). Th^ assess the condition of die crop 
shortly before the harvest, and record their 
assessment not m absolute quantities— 10 maunds, 
tons eic,*- but in *afmaf which are relaave 
proportions of an assumed ‘normal’ crop Thc 
average of these proportions is then stnick ftnr 
tchsils, distncts and higher temtonal umts, 
and the flwncj are translated into absolute quantt- 
DCS at the headquarters of State Governments 

2 As m every system, there are possibibnes 
of error These are mamly of two types One 
type of error may arise at thc source What is 
‘normd’ is not fixed quantitatively for the guid- 
ance of Ae primary reporter He is, thertfore, 
estimatmg the proportion of an unknown , and 
though, m general, his concept of the unfaiawn 
IS steady, it may not always be so. Agam, his 
snallcst unit of estimation, the 
may be any thing between one-eighth and one- 
twelfth of a ‘normal’ crop, vdu(£ is rather a 
large umtj and, m pracrice, he might ordmanly 
assess m terms of multiples of nw annas rather 
tTinn an amta It is frequently said that the 
primary reporter is prone to systemanc unde^ 
estimation, but there is no real evidence in support 
of this statement The chances are that orois 
occur m either direction on a purely random 


basis, and smee there are a very large number of 
primary reporters, the absence of systematic 
bias should be courted as a ment of the system. 

A more unportant type of error might arise 
at the stage of translation of the average ‘armf 
values into tons | for, at this stage, ‘systematic 
errors’ may bemtroduced by adopting a ‘standard 
yield rate’ for each district wludi may be too 
or too low The rates are, in fact, fixed 
after very careful enquiries Two different 
departments of every State Government usualJj 
co-operate m cartymg out crop-cutting experi- 
ments, which yield the data necessary for thc 
purpose In recent years, an important improve- 
ment has been mtroduced At the instance of 
the StaDsti^ Section of the Indian Coimal of 
Agncultural Research, crop-cutting experiments 
are orgamsed under adequate technical system, 
on a random sample lay-out The results are 
helping to provide a rou^ dimensional compari- 
son , but they have not yet reached a stage at 
triuch they may be related to the basic data 
and a smgle set of firm estimates with a deter- 
mutate niarg in of error can be furnished So 
much for data relating to production of food- 
grams 

3 There arc no data about gram consumption 
to provide a systematic tune-senes for d^ed 
areas— similar to acreage and yield statistics. 
There arc only fiagmentary r^is of special 
enquiries made at different times, m different 
places, by different agenaes 

There are considerable vanations in thc 
rates between the sexes, among different age- 
gioups, between villages and toras, among 
prople worlang m different avocations, among 
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people living in different climetes, anil alilong 
people having different dietarj' habits Again, 
It IS probable, though this is less Snnly estabh- 
shed, that there IS aslightly larger rate of consump- 
tion in years followmg good crops and a slightly 
smaller rate of consumption m 5ms folloinng 
poor crops It is also likely that, tihen popula- 
tion mcreases, the relative proportion of popu- 
lation groups havmg different rates of consump- 
tion does not remam the same, but changes. In 
view of all this, the determination of aierage 
rates of gram consumption is subject to very 
much greater uncertamtj' than the birth-rate, 
the death-rate or the yield-rate of foodgrains 
per acre 


g. In our present state of knowledge, it is 
not possible to assess our shortage of fooderams 


We kve to piece them together m order to form 
the best possible judgment 

5 Among the papers in Part E of this 
Appbmik there is a statement which shows the 
operation during the calender years 1949, 1950 
and 1951 of state tradmg in foodgrains. It shows 
that on the aierage 43 0 lakhs of tons were 
annually procured from all parts of India ; 34 8 
lakhs oftons were annually imported, and 77 r 
lakhs of tons were annually issued from govern- 
ment stocks (to ration shops and other distnb- 
uting agencies operatmg under goiemment 
control) The difference between issues and pro- 
curement (77 —43) 34 lakhs of tons per annum is 
the best measure of the ai erage actual let el of 
shortage of foodgrams m India It is arguable 
that It IS not a good measure for any of the foll- 
owmg reasons 


either for the country as a whole or for a state 
or a district by direct computation of production 
and consumption and substraction of tk former 
from the latter. The reason is that no one can 
be sure of any estimate of consumption within 
amarginoferrorofsay,iotoi5 pet cent. Like- 
wise, no one can be sure about any esnmate of 
producaon, withm a maigm of error of say, 
5 to to per cent But since it is reasonably 
certam that the shortage of all foodgrams docs 
not exceed to per cent of the producaon of all 
foodgrams, we cannot possibly say-by reference 
merely to estimates of producaon and consnmp- 
tion--whether there is a shortage at all and if so, 
of what order. One other comphcaaon should 
also be menaoned All foodgrams produced 
are not eaten by human bemgs Some are sown 
agamasseed A little is fed to cattle There is 
wastage at various pomts between the field and 
tuekitchen [Some gram may be used for starch- 
makmg or ihsallaaon but this is neghgiblel 
We do mt have afirm idea of the magmtude 
of these factors Thus, there is a defimte shor- 
tage of relevant mfoimaaon This does not 
mean that 4 e shortages cannot be (or arc notl 
^^ed Wid, suffia„t accuracy for Sg 

Mpori, export, or transport by rail are avaiflbl<» 

foralongpenod StamticsoftheSoZ 
onm and the workmg of ration shops ate avm- 
ablcfor neatly ten years Whente sX 
tio are mtetpteted by the authonties who ate 
actually responsible for distnbution of foo? 
rarrect judgments are reached Thus we S 
figures or three different types-«ch oTwS 
presents its own dfficulUB 
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(f) Three years is a short penod for an 
average—and the crop may have been 
subnormal If so, the true shortage may 
be less 


00 There may have been a build-up of 
private stocks during The three years out- 
side the state trading ^"Stem If so, the 
true shortage may be less 

(m) There may have been compulsory ove^ 
procurement of stods which, under the 
given crop conditions, would nonnally 

V have been retained unsold by producers 
In that case, the true shortage may be 
more 

(it») The consumption under the rationing 
system may have been smaller than it 
would nonnally have beai under free 
trading conditions. In that case, tie true 
shortage may be more. 

Jast resort it is a matter of opinion 
persistence with which 
wherever free trade is 
wnter that the 
shortage-^und about 

1S115 somevthat higher than 34 

tooS i 'howmg the statewise distn- 

buuon of government stocks. On the basis of 



these figures, the Zonal break-up of shortage* of 
foodgrams may be estimated as shoTO brfow ; 


Table i 



Feodgram ihoriage per annum 

Zone 

(In Lakhs of 
Tons) 

(In Lakhs of 
Maunds) 

North India 

I 9 

52 

Hast India 

6 9 

188 

South India 

9 9 

270 

West India 

10 5 

287 

Central India 


25 

North*We8t India 

1 8 


Zonally unspecilied 

2 2 

do 

INDIA 

34 I 

931 


The uncertainties mentioned above, about 
the equivalence of true shortage with the bidance 
of issues and procurement apply to each zone 
separately, more stronglythan to India as awholc 
But there can be no manner of doubt that West 
India and South India have a very well-marked 
and substantial deficit , East India has a smaller 


but nevertheless significant deficit } and that 
diese three zones account for well over three 
quarters of India’s shortage of foodgrams 

6 On an average of 5 years preceeding 1951! 
the area of cultivated land in India nas 
2,867 of acres More than one crop 
was raised on 377 lakhs of acres In the 
result, the total ‘gross area sorni’ was 3,241 
lakhs of acres This was made up of 743 lokhs 
of acres under rice, 396 lakhs under 209 
lakhs under iajra and so on ; altogether making 
up a total of 2,526 lakhs of acres under ‘all food- 
grams’— this term being taken to include all the 
staple foodgrams as well as gram and pulses— 
but not including groundnut, gmgcUj or any 
other oilseeds. Reduced to ‘/w cj/wm’ terms, 
India cultivates 79 cents per capita Rcckonmg 
the area sown more than once, the gross area 
sown per capita is 90 cents Out of this area 
foodgrams are grown on 70 cents per capita. 

The followmg table shows the break-up of 
the area of cultivated land, gross area sown 
and ibodgram cultivation among zones— as 
well as the corresponding ‘per capita' figures 


Tabic 2 


LafAsa/Aera Ptr Capita (eenn) 


Zone 

Cfiltm' 
ted land 

Gms 

area 

soim 

roodgrfn 

Im 

CttlMa- 
ltd land 

Groit 

area 

lOWl 

reeJfram 

CultlVQ’ 

im 

North India 

m 

,8, 

426 

62 

77 

G- 

Hastlndia 

525 

624 

541 

5 » 

69 

60 

South India 

, 404 

458 

318 

53 

61 

42 

West India 

. 5 or 

517 

366 

123 

J27 

90 

Cential India 

691 

742 

359 

132 

142 

107 

North-West India 

353 

413 

316 

90 

105 

80 

INDIA 

2 , 8 fi 7 

3443 

2.526 

79 

50 

70 


7 The officialj estimates of production of 
foodgrams during the period of five jears (i 947 " 
48 to 1951-52) ^ere averaged separately for 
nee, wheat, jowaj bap a and all other foodgrams, 


• Tae flcurciitpresentnia ctwm 
nent Stocte, IQ each »no rtoowimMl 

on an afersB# during the three ^Jaraiwg, I'tjh flod 1951 
t It ti nina Ito refer to the csllmMes 'm TillMf 
deifrthKl alwadr as 'oinchl' estlmalt' In orJff to dUllnsnIiU twin 
roB Dlher «tlm«t»i based on special enauirIM 


and divided b} the correspondmg av cragcacrcapc. 
Average yield rates were thus ebtameo zone bj 
zone TTien an allouancc for seed vas dcducfeci 


tFlrU'W for eultuillMi artnc'i arclstfi fom. 
AWt-KX^CraPnfrf'l^• IntliJ* c«l'rsl«foT5iafiil 'SlCi*»r^’r 
D'tmitO'h* tti'bail* for I’c's? «s M“f4» tr‘ t • 

amsenni ptfr Anntsnrt 1 tol6l*^'s Sfj beli’ln Afsrsrix i 
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at the following pefcentages of yield, viz rice Directorate of Economics and Statistics of the 
(6.8), wheat (14.0), ^.5), bajra AliaisnyofFood and Agriculture] Ther^ts 

andallotherfoodgrams(7 5). [These deductions are shown below : 
were based on information available with the 


Table 3 


(IkukbsofMaukds) 


Zone 


Esttma- 

Ud 

Averose yield offoodgmw mual 

Dedua yield 
AU foTiud l}eisttei 

other Total cff ofall 

j5 food’ food- food- food- 

nice wmt Joaar Bajra grmns grmru grams grains) 


I^ciA India 
Eait India . 

South India 
West India 
CestiBl India . 
Nottb^Wen India 


540 

2«2 

1350 

305 

766 

101 


714 

112 


IIS 

27s 




INDIA , , igjj 


144 

154 

1516 

3070 

249 

2821 

5 


1140 

4209 

263 

3946 

301 

134 

968 

2753 

131 

2622 

444 

216 

316 

Ux6 

80 

1336 

592 

36 

1021 

2090 

181 

2309 

£2 

12$ 

725 

i£i7 

167 

1450 

I 5 £S 

666 

5(88 

25755 

1071 

14584 


We now proceed to consider what, if anv, 
fequlKd in the figures of the 
iMt cota of tins table in order to allow for 
ettors m the estimation of yields 

Among the papcB of ApPEiroix I, there is a 

of S'C™ Seetkm 


comparing them mih 
rartespondmg rates based on oEaal estiniates 
Wc may review the reanlts of thta IpST 

8 . Sice yield rates : 


Madras (all divisions except Madras Deccan) 
Official esumates are consistently hi^er m 
wra ^dras and West Madias and lower ifl 
except for one year in one diwson 
—the differences are generally very small 

BoMBAt (all divisions except Greater Bom- 
•»y; : The results are variable. We see official 
estmates cfosely agreeing, being detotelj 
gner, and being definitely lower— with more or 
1 !?^ frequeni^ On the whole, the 
emges are probably m agreement 

JtomrA PEiDESH (North-West & East) ' 

>S® ^^atic difference m North-West 

the ^ Madhya Pradeshi 

veriiieit^ 'f™®cs ate consistently lotrer than 
WMsmpleestanates. The defect jsvanable 

and may change about a maund per acre. 

9 yield rates: 

estimate's?^™ The<i®0“* 

s5S^®*'“Sy“Sher4anthe verified 
The*'othpr^°"* ™ Hanalayan Uttar Pradesh 
“ ‘•‘wstons show no definite trend, 
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Whether we compare different divisions for the 
same year, or different years for the samediviSKm, 
V.C find instances of official estimates exceedn^ 
verified sample estimates and vtce versa The 
differences also arc not large 

Bihar . Verified sample estimates are 
adopted in recent years as the basis of offioal 
estimates 

Bombay (The itvo Deccan divisions and 
Gujrat) : Offiaal estimates are consistent 
higher than verified sample estunates m bo^ 
the Dcccan divisions and there is no defimte 
trend in Gujrat The differences are v erj* sm^ 

Madhya Pradish (all divisions) More 
often than not the official estimates tend to be 
a shade higher in Hast Madhya Pradesh and a 
shade lower m North-West Madhya Pradesh 
and South-West Madhya Pradesh The difl^ 
rences are small and variable. 

Punjab (both divisions) The offiaal esti- 
mates tend to be lower than the verified sample 
estimates fairly consistently m the Plains The 
difference varies from about half a maund per 
aae to about a maund per acre 


10 Joroar and Bajia yield ram Random 
sample aop cutting b^ been earned out m three 
divisions of Bomtey and three divisions of 
Madhj'a ftadesh 

Bombay • There is no indication of syste- 
matic difference between the two sets of esti- 
mates ITie offiaal estimates are sometimes 
higher, sometimes lower and sometimes m close 
agreement This applies botii to jowar and 
bajra Ihe differences are vanable and not 
large 

Madhya Pradesh . The same may be said 
about Ma^a Pradesh also, in respect of ;otrar 
There are no venfied sample estimates for 

ii.YieldratestnRajasthan: The foregoing 
review eidiausts the areas and crops for whidi 
the results of random sample crop cutting earned 
out under the guidance of Indian Cound! of 
Agricultural Research are available The onfy 
other important area for nhich the results of 
random sample verification are available is 


Rajasthan The venfied sample estimates (wluch 
relate to one year only) are reported to exceed 
The offiaal estimates consistently The excess 
IS reported to be large ; it vanes with the crop 
and IS highest for begra — «n important crop 
Competent local officers are of opinion that the 
offiaal estunates understate the true yield by 40 
to 50 per cent 

12 The foregoing review mdicates that 
the offiaal estimates may be a shade overpitched 
m Uttar Pradesh, somewhat underpitched in the 
Punjab and Onssa, and mote substantially under- 
pitdied in Rajasthan and substantially nght m 
Madras, Bombay, Madhya Pradesh and Bihar. 
There is very httle justification for view, 
often expressed, that the offiaal estimates have 
been mtention^y underpitched m order to 
evade gram procurement obligations. 


On the^mformation available, no oirrections 
are called for m respect of South India, West 
India and Central Bidia Sb^t adjustment 
might be necessary in North bidia and East 
India, but the difoences are too small and too 
uncertam to support any defimte figure as a 
correction factor 


A correction factor is, however, dearly needed 
m North-West India, m view of the findings 
about all crops m Rajasthan and as well as about 
wheat m the Punjab It is suggested tiiat an 
overall increase of North-West bidia yield- 
lates by 30 per cent might be assumed to be the 
correction mdicated by the evidence [This 
ts roughly the mean between 10 per cent applicable 
n)oneh£^oftheyieldand5oper(xnt applicable 
to another half of tiie yield in this zone This is 
obviously little better than an ad hoc working 
h^othcsis, to be revised on the basis of more 
refined data when available ] In the result, ^e 
offiaal estimates of yield— set out in Table 3 in 
para 7 above—reguire to be mcreased by 435 
lakhs of maunds of all foodgrams in North- 
West bidiB, as well as the countiy as a whole 

13 We may now compute the total produc- 
tion of foodgimos (yield less seed) m absolute 
quantities, and by ad^g the assessed shortages 
fiom Table I, we may also get the estimates of 
total consumption of foodgrams From these, 
vre may deduce the fliewjgf rate of prodiction 
per acre, as mil as consumption per capita 
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Table 4 


Zo>i« 

Rale of Rale q( 
Lahlaof ma nrwiifcfiOJi cobskm* 

^icW less ptm pet 

ProdiicuoH Col’ seed) in apitat» 
{yield las siimptm minds nmnds 
seed) per acre per mum 

Mfiru Isdis 

104 

106 

66 

4 fi 

East India 

146 

153 

73 

46 

South India 

96 

106 

8 a 

38 

V 7 c!>t India 

49 

60 

36 

40 

Ceairal India 

92 

93 

4‘5 

48 

North West India 69 

71 

6 a 

50 


- 






INDIA 

SS6 

590' 

6 0 

45 


The figures of Table 4 are about as far as 
we m get on the basis of ‘official estimates’ m 
our search for correct figures of ‘production rates 
per acre and ‘consumption rates fie 
production rates per acre, it should be noted 
arc CAc/i<5Jcc of seed The consumption rates 
per capita include in addition to actual human 
consumption, small and unknotvn aiimons on 
account of wastage and cattle feed also 


'*'« ‘te figure 

T w*** f ““""iptim per capita set oat i 
Table 4 h m agree with the figures publishe 

‘■""'S' of th 
National Sample Survej According to Tabl 
(N) ai page 78 of this report, the rate Boris or 

'i Vhe^met ‘1 5 m Tab! 

as folio®! 

N rth-ttcst India —6 p against < 0 \w 

“%5 70Samst4b,yiTdm’4iagmm 


It IS not possible to express any confident opinion 
as to whch set of rates IS nearer the truth The) 
help to indicate the limits withm whidi the truth 
IS most probably to be found Even mote 
important— they underlme the need for fonmug 
a concct judgement about the extent of shortage 
of foodgrams mdependently on the basis of the 
actual experiences of so-called ‘food ccntrols’- 
our nanonwide system of 'state trading’ in 
foodgrams with the reliable statistics about 
supplies and prices which have acciinmlated by 
the opetaaon of this system for nearly ten jxiits 
Wcshouldnotbemisledbytheiincerramty which 
necessarily sunounds estimates of average yield 
rates and a\ erage rates of consumpaon 


PART B— Supply and prices of 
foodgrains 


(0 Extract form the Indian Famine 
Commission Seport, igSo 


The (juanaty of gram and pulse exporicd 
touched Its highest pomt m 1876-7, when it reach- 
ed 26,210,000 civts , and had fallen to 22,887,000 
arts. m 1878-9, The tuochiefitemsarenccand 
wheat The export of nee has varied fioni 17} 
milhon nvts, m 1874-5 (tiro ysr following the 
Bengal Famine) to 31} milhons m 1878-9. The 
export to Europe amounts on the average to 
II, 600,000 cuts, that to Maunuus, the Cape and 
other cobnies to 2,400,000 cwis , and lie balance 
is lafecn by Arabia and Persia Wheat reached 
hs highest figure, 65 milhon cwts , in 1877-8, and 
fell to one million cwts , in 1 878-^ which is about 
the quantity exported in 1874-5 before the in- 
crease began 


* 


"^'"•following figures (though they arc 
but t^roximatc and rough estimates made from 
kmom' S," ’0 a* more accurately 

pushed) indicate to the ordinary out-turn of 
III,, '"dia exceeds 50 million tons, and 

for storage, for 
consumption of the 

nchcr Uasscs, c more thangmillion tons, 



[FieuKi in Tliotiiiodi] 


PriMiKf 

Pepulaim 

Feed Crop Oni-tum 
Am e! Jted 

Am nado 
Ken-ited 
Qvp 



Agtci 

Tort 

Acret 

funiab 

17,600 

18,500 

5.330 

2.500 

K W Provtnee* 
ud Oudh 

41,000 

3MS0 

11.230 

5.200 

Beugd 

60,000 

48,000 

17,100 


CcntialPrtnincct 

8,200 

12 000 

2,750 

2500 

Bust 

2,2J0 

3i700 

620 

2.800 

Bombi; 

1 5,000 

21,500 

4.500 

S.500 

MidtM 

31,000 

s6,Ooa 

8,500 

2,500 

Mrioie 

5,000 

5.100 

1,500 

500 

Burni 





TOTAL 

x8i,3SO 

166,250 

51.530 

2 t.JW 

ORDINARY CONSUMPTION 


(Figures in Thousand Tons] 

Pritnntt 

Csk/( 

Peed Seed Feed Veiieft T-vW Sttrfhis 


Fuotib 

3 . 8 oe 

390 

250 

270 

4 . 7 W 

*20 

K W Ftortoeei 
•nd Oudh 

8,420 

820 

830 

500 

10.570 

66e 

Becsal 

13,000 

1,000 

1,000 

900 

15,900 

1,200 

Ctatnl 

PlOfUICCI 

1,660 

460 

180 

150 

2.450 

500 

Bent 

400 

30 

8a 

30 

340 

So 

Bombtr 

3,300 

290 

:6o 

210 

4450 

350 

Midrat 

6,300 

400 

<40 

420 

7.560 

940 

M)10K 

1,100 

6e 

30 

75 

I.2«5 

215 

Burmi 

— 




. 

loo 

TOIAL 

37.580 

3.450 

3.090 

2.555 

47,1*5 

5.1*5 




— 

— 

■ 

— 


The figures in the last column show the csti- 
mited annual surplus from winch the sc\cral 
provinces, if free from drought, could supplj the 
dcficcncy in protmccs suffering from famine 
Enpcnence indicates that the largest area with 
which w? may have to deal in a single jear is 


not likely to exceed the tract affected m 1S67-77. 
the totd population of whidi was about 36 
miliions It IS estimated that in that year the 
crop m Bombay was short of the average by 1 4 
million tons, m Madras by 3} millions, and 
m Mysore by 1 million tons , ail'd the difference 
between this estimate of the out-turn in these 
provmces and the quanuty required for a gear’s 
consumption at the ordinary rate is 4^ million 
tons But the defiat actu^y to be met will be 
sensibly less than this amount. For a calamity 
of this kind immediately leads the population 
to reduce its ordinary rate of consumption both 
for men and cattle, and to guard more carefully 
Bgauist the waste that usudly occurs So far, 
too, as land remams unsown durmg the drought, 
somethmg is saved m seed gram From these 
causes the above stated deficit of 4f million 
tons might be reduced to 3 millions To meet 
this the local stocks, whi^ there is reason to 
believe may commonly suffice for not less than 
three mondis consumption of the local population 
are first drawn upon, and as they begm to be de- 
pleted prices rise high enough to attr«-ct supplies 
from distant parts of the country When the 
imports from without into a famine area arc very 
large, as m the case of 1876-77, there is a corres- 
ponding rise of pnee and i±eck of local consump* 
tion established in the exportmg districts jIso, 
and thus, partly by enforced economy m these 
distnc^ also, and partly by the contribution of 
cbeir local surplus stocks, the pressure is spread 
over a wide extent of country m a greater or less 
degree There would thus be av'ailable 10 meet 
the estimated defiat of 3 million tons, first, the 
local stocks of the distressed area, whieh, token 
at three months’ supply of the people’s food, 
amount to 2$ millions , second, the ) car’s 
surplus of the districts not affected, whiiffi, bv 
the figures in the above table would be 3) 
million tons, but which might be expected to 
be larger in consequence of the diminished con- 
sumption i and third, the local stocks m those 
districts '3 and these three sources of suppiv, 
la^ together, would appear to be qmic sufii- 
aent to provide what was required The jicid 
per acre, on which the foregoing cvnnwrci': 
based, IS derived from the local detailed report'- 
and IS so moderate that we have no doubt tint 
itcanbcraamtamcd.ormaj bcrcadih incrci’scd , 
and It IS important to ob'icrvc that the «!urplus 
which we believe to be sufiicicnt to meet tke 
dcficicocj of food consequent on the '-cverest 
drought on record, or Iikcl> to occur. d<K< not 
exceed 6 per cent of the total present pro.’uce 
the coimtr) 
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Note of dissent by James Caird and H E 
SOLLIVAN 

We are unable to place confidence in the 
Table which shows an estimated animal surplus 
jield of five million tons of food gram Vie 
average annual expmt of nee and giain from all 
India ts m million tons, which should thus leave 
four mtllm tons to be laid a guanmy sufiamt 
to feed 24 millions of people As famines come 
but once in 12 years, ^ere should m that period 
be an accumulated surplus suffiaeot to feed 
nearly 300 millions And yet when famine does 
come, and then affectmg at its worst not more 
than a tenth of that number it is only bj immense 
pressure on other pans of bdia, and at a quad- 
rupled pnee that the barest sufficienc} of supplies 
can be obtained This scans a clear proof 
that the alleged surplus must be greatly over- 
estimated. Considering, also, the admittedly 
“approximate and rou^ estimates” on which 
the belief m this surplus is based, and the ex- 
hausting practice of agncultuie so generally 
followed m the cultivation of drj’ gram m 
we are unable to concur m the statement that 
“India as a tihole now produces, and 15 hkefy 
long to produce, suffiaent food for its population 


m any season of drought”. The “prolonged 
teachings of the past” referred to m the Report 
are, as far as that coimtrj’ is concerned, wholly 
against such a conclusion Population is maeas- 
mg, the price of food is rising, the production of 
It as shcfwn 1^ exports scareSy advances, whilst, 
as the number of the landless class who depend 
on wages is constanti} growing, the supply of 
labour m the absence of industries other than 
agriculture must soon exceed the demand Al* 
read)’ their wages bear a less proportion to the 
price of food than m any country of whidi we 
hav'e knowledge The common price of gram 
in the Southern States olAmenca on which 
the free black labourer is fed, is the same as 
that of the Indian labourer, snz , 50 to 60 lbs 
per rupee But his wages are ei^t times that 
of the Indian 2s to 2$ 3d, against 3d a day, 
whilst the climate IS much the same m its demands 
foTclothmgandshdter. 'nusisafactofexir^c 
gran^ as lUustiaDve of the povert? of the Indian- 
coohe or field labourer, not to be met 1^ resting 
satisfied that “chronic famin e is one of the dis- 
eases of the infancy of nations.” For India as a 
naticm has long passed its “mfenQf*’, and the task 
of the Bntish Gtovemment is, by fostering diver- 
siO of occupation to guard it against dcclme. 


PART C-EstL 


(0 Extracts from the Indian Famine 
Commission Report, 1880. 

The conclusion we draw from a careful 
examination of the evidence of authorities m 
all parts of India is, that on an average a ration 
of about lbs per diem ofthe meal or flour 
of the common coancr gram of the countiy 
suffices for an ordmai) working adult male 
In die ncc-catmg countnes an equal weight of 
rice mav be accepted m lieu of flour and in ant 
case the ration shoula include a suitable propor- 
tion of pulse A man domg light work would 
require a^ut 1} lbs , and the ration whidi 
consists of I lb of flour with a lutle pulse has 
been found suflidcnt to support life m numerous 
relief-houses, where no work is exacted, all over 
thcrounirv On these basis the diet scale should 
be built up. It being understood that a female 
requires 3 little less than a male a child below 
twelve jenrs of age about half the allowances 
of an adult male, and a non-working child bekra 

On .tlicf V eiks, however, where a monej wa«»c 
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IS given, the rate of pay should be such as to 
leave a slight margm above the actud cost of riie 
flour so as to allow for the purchase of salt, pepper 
and other condiments and fiiCTOod and to avoid 


the full ration of food. Whenever it is neces- 
sarj' to supply people with a kmd of food to 
wiuch they arc un-accustomed, the result should 
w carefully watched, and endeavour should be 
^de to counteract, some adjustment of the 
dietary, the unfavTiurable results which will 
probably arise from the liange 

(ii) Extract from the Proceedings of th® 
Govemmeat of fridia in the Revenne and 
Agricultural Department No. 35/33 dated 
Simla} the 24th August 1893, 

. (A^endix II to the Indian Famine Commis* 
Sion Report, 1880) 


» . meminanum 

,^®1 Governments dthcr to 
j L ^^tion of wages m the manner 
indicated by secuon 130 of the Provisional 



Code or to adopt ilic ahcmaiivc meiliod, described 
m the last part of the preceding paiagraph, sub- 
ject to the following instructions 

The grain selected as a basis for calculation 
should in every ease be the staple or staples m 
ordinary consumption in the affected tracts, and 
not the more expensive classes of gram w'hich, 
though occasionally consumed m times of plenty, 
arc abandoned for cheaper grams as soon as 
pressure sets m After a catcful icvtcw of the 
srorisfics lurficcnwg the tchims cxmiig at 
lanous times m each Pukwcc ictwccH the price of 
the napic gram and the prices of otha items of the 
ration, the Goon nor Gcncial tn Council is satined 
that the cost of the other items lu the mmimtim adult 
male i atm xiiU seldom, if ever, Ic found to be 
moic than } of the cost of the giain item The 
value of the minimum ration for an adult male 
Will therefore be found to be fully represented by 
1 4 lbs. of the gram or prams ordinarily consum- 
ed, and this estimate allows for a moderate 
* margm’ above a subsistence ration The gram- 
equivalent of the ration thus estimated should not 
be exceeded in the rules of any Code without 
further reference to the supreme Government. 

Wages m terms of the gram-cquivalent expmsed 
m potmds 

Taking the standard rate laid down m the pre- 
ceding paragraph as a basis of calculation, the 
wages prescribed for the vanous classes of rclief- 
workcis ore as follows 


ADULT MALES- 


Maximum 


Class A —The money value ol at lb of 
gnun 

Class B —The money value of zt lb (rf 
gram 

Class C —The money value of z Ib of 
gram 

Class D —The money value of r J lb of 
gram 


Minimum All classes — lAc umey value of li ® of 
gram 


ADULT FEMALES- 


f Class A —The money value of 28 lb of 


Maxunum 


Class B —The money value of 2J lb of 
gram 

Class C —The money value of i| Ib of 


Class D —The money value of i ^ lb of 
I gnun 

Minimum All dosses— The money value of t^lb ^ 
gram 


CHILDkElJ- 

Wages or allowances for children will be 
dctirmiced on a consideration of their 
ages, their powers of work, and their 
requirements The wages or allowances 
should not be less than one-quarter or more 
than ihree-qtiarters of the tcoges allcwed for 
adult males 

(iii) Estracts from the Famine Inquiry 
^mmission Report on Bengal, 1945. 

[4) Rates of consumptm of Cereals— {{) Stan- 
dards (per adult and per capita)— The standard 
advised by the Government of India for pur- 
p(»cs of lationing, and generally followed through- 
out India, is one pound a day per adult The 
standard adopted in the ratiomng of Calcutta is 4 
seers per week per adult, equivalent to 19 ounces 
per day These standards are not i»sed on 
ascertamed actual consumption It is generally 
assumed that the consumption of 100 persons of 
all ages IS equivalent to that of 80 adults On 
this b^is, the standard rates of per capita con- 
sumption are 80% of those of adult consump- 
tion 

(«*) Actual off-take of Greater Calcutta taider 
satwmi^ —The average weekly off-take, on the 
basis of 22 weeks actuals, was 5,529 tons of nee 
and 3,562 tons of wheat and wheat-products, or 
9,091 tons m all The number of registered 
ration card holders m Greater Calcutta was 
4 10 millions Of these 3 36 millions are adults, 

0 68 milhon are children entitled to a half rauon, 
and the rest are infants not entitled to any cereal 
ration, m other words, the total in terms of adults 

15 3 70 milbons If these figures represent the 
actual population, then the actual average off-take 
would be as follows 

Iq seers In ounces 

Average off'tcke perweik per day 

Pet adult 2 68 13 

Percapitii 2 41 ii 

But the number of registered ration cards 
cannot safely be assumed to be equivalent to the 
number of the total population, for the former 
indude “ dead cards” which, though registered 
are not used The proportion of “ dead cards” 
among thise registered with Government stores is 

16 i»r cent and it is beheved that the proportion 
IS smaller among cards registered elsewhere. 
Hence the actual average off-take is somewhere 
between the figures given above and those given 
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hh'x T^hicb arc obtained by multiplying the 
figures by 100/84 

la seers la ounces 

Avense off*take per week per day 

Per adult . 3 20 15 

Percapj.-’ 2-87 14 

(nO IsiiMicsfim^shedly Professor Mahalmhis 
Hororary Sccracny, Indian Stmtical 

Imtuutc, Cfi/fl/rra —Professor Mahalanobis has 
anali-scd the results of fit e different surveys con- 
ducted at different tones between 1936 and 1942 
Seme of iheic were made at the instance of the 
Bengal Gotemmem and others were undersea 
b) the Indian Statistical Institute or the 
Vjsuabharati Institute of Rural Reconstruction 
The following estimates, relating to the con- 
sumption of cereals, are based onlus report: 

In seers In ounces 
periled peids) 

3 J8 17 

3^5 17 

279 13 

i75 13 


the true average rate is somewhere between 
the following linuts: 

In seen hi ounces 

Pttapitflcoasumptoa per week per day 

Lovrerhnut 3*2 15 

TJpperlmat . 3*6 17 

(b) Sectional aver^—The rate of consump- 
ticai of cereals is lugher m the villages than m de 
towns and aties and lugher for tiie working 
dasses than the middle dasses 

(oi) UnieHioumtar —A low rate of cereal 
consumpuon does not necessarily mean under 
nounslment The figures supplied by 

Professor Mahalanote show that tiie r^tivdy 
lower rates of c»eal consumption of the urlm 
middle dasses are associated with rdatively 
higher rates of consumption of protective and 
supplementary foods But the figures for 
** families whose monthly expenditure is Rs 10 
or less** indicate a ceresd consumpuon rate of 14 
OMCes per day ttith a very low rate of amsump- 
tion of other foods This class, which accounts 
fw one-seventh of the total number, is probably 
under-nounshed even in nonnal It is 
probable that the actual proportion of the popu- 
lation which is under-nourished in normal times 
IS larger than one-seventh, but precise infonna- 
non on tins point is not ava^ble 
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families whose momlili 
'as Ssail as oramst z lotd 

i’e , aid ihe number ®f 
' s as n,78b.asapit»i4 


ilany other estimates 
which need not be 
were rcMwcd bj* the 
Committee appointed 
It durmg 1944 Tins 
to the Wide diicrgencc 
id concluded that the 
isimption in the pro- 
'bl)h]ghcnh2n4sccis 
IS accepted, the 
' th:m 3 20 eccfs per 


[5] Direct Estimates of Atamal Cbmwnpnon.— 
if, as mentioned already, the probable rate of 
ansumption per head per wei is anything 
between 3 2 seers and 3 6 seers, the probable 

onmiBI .r #. * j— 


miuai consumption oi a population of one million 
during one year might be anything between 

I5^oootonsandi72,oootons As the population 

of ^gal durmg 1941 was (according to the cen- 
sus; w 3 milions, probable annud consum- 
ption of the province may have been anything 
bttween 9 2 n^ma tons and 10 4 milhon tons 
durmg 2941 elements of uncertamty in- 
herent m any estimate of total cnnsitmnti/w, fftUa 


m panicular year mdude the 


(a1 Thm is a range of error of over one 
muiira ansing out of the un- 
artamt) about the average rate of con- 
sumption 


Grpcral average.— 
I pcinui ofcorclusiwR 
J It pmhblc that 


may haic been less than the ccj^ 
Sgurc of 60 3 millions If the true 
ugMc was sutler by as mudi as, say 



3 millions, the figure of consumption 
would have to he reduced by nearly half 
a million tons. 

(c) An estimate of consumption for any 
earlier or later year depends on an 
allowance bemg made for the increase of 
population. This might, in view of the 
doubts mentioned alrcady, be anything 
between o .7 per cent per annum and 2 
per cent per annum. 

(d) For the following reasons it cannot be 
assumed that an average rate of con- 
sumption per head remains constant 
over a scries of years . 

(0 The proportion ofthe population which 
IS under-nourished m normal tim&s 
may be increasing. There is, how- 
ever, no means of detemunmg the 
effect of such a change on total 
consumption. 

O'O The poorer classes in rural areas, 
whose standard of consumption is 
normally low probably reduce their 
consumpuon in lean years and m- 
creasc it in yearn of good harvest 
Lihe\vise the urban poor mcrease their 
consumption m penods when the 
prev aibng level of wages and emp- 
ployment rises more rapidly than the 
pnee of cereals, and decrease it when 
the opposite occurs It is, however, 
not possible to make ^ satisfactory 
allowance for such variatioDS, because 
neither the numbers of the classes 
whose consumption may vary fes 
these reasons, nor the range m the 
variation is known. 

It may thus be concluded that the information 
av^able is such any estimate of the annual 
consumption of the provmce based on popula- 
tion statistics and an assumed average rate of 
individiml consumption is hkdy to err by as much 
as 2 milhon tons— or about 25 pet cent of the 
estimate So wide a margin of error blocks this 
method of approach. 

(iv) Extract &om Draft Memorandnm on 
Homan Notation Animal Notridon 

In India. 


(By the Nutrition Committee of the Indian 
Medical Researri and the Animal Nutrition 


Canmittee of the Indian Council of Agricultural 
Research, 1952.) 


On the basis of utihsmg the maximum potentia- 
lity of cultivable acreage, adoption of scientific 
methods of mcreased crop production, and 
takmg into cognisance certam banners whi^ can 
be overcome only m due course, we can expect to 
achieve the following modified target of human 
requirement withm a reasonable penod 


TABii VI 

J mdifiaf sca/e 0/ /lumon diet vahch ecm be achieved under 
the nvc plan 


Dmly re^mments m ozt 


Keeorm- 

VoedstuSt ended Attainable 


Cereals end Millets 

14 

14 

Gram end pulses 

3 

3 

Green leafy vegstebles 

4 

4 

Root vegetables . 

• 3 

3 

Other vegetables 

• 3 

3 

Fnuts 

3 

3 

Milk ... 

. 10 

(a) 10 os. over 
what exists to- 
day, for 20 per 
cent of the 
population ^ei 
the vulnerable 
group) 


• 

(i) what exists 
to-day for the 
test of the 
population 

SogBT and JaggWy 

2 

2 

V^i^ble oil and Gbee 

2 

li 

Meat 

. I 

I At present 55 
percent of po- 
pulation only 

Fisb 

. Not considered in the 
present plan 

Bgg 

I No 

Not considered 
here 
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Coosum|)tion of Foodgralns pef pefson per day 



No of sample 
homhiids 

Commptm per person 
per day 

Sumial 

dihataJa ounces 

I 

Z 

3 4 


URBA* 


Middle class 


I Cs’cu ta mitidls class 1939 

1,151 

65 

134 

2 Bcr^l urban ^niddlc class 1942 

981 

6*3 

130 

3 Calcutta middle class 1945 

• 610 

^ 7 

13-8 

} Calcutta middle class 1950-51 

774 

64 

13 2 


Working class 


5 Ja"jJJah\o*kiticd3ss 

1941 

64! 

8-6 

177 

f> Ja-'JJalt oriing class 

194: 

740 

82 

16 9 

7 JaTtUalwj-lmg class 

1945 

755 

6 S 

14 0 


9,03! 

84 

173 

65s 

7 C 

144 

I«I 

84 

173 


10 2 

2t0 


96 

197 

4 S» 

10 2 

2t 0 

(6ti* 

84 

17 3 


7 9 

16 3 

r,88i 

£3 

17 1 

M 77 

89 

183 



PART D 

Import and Export of Food Grains in relation to India’s Foreign Trade 


(i) Estracts from the Indian Famine 
Commission Report, iSSo. 

Grm/f,— The quantity of gram and pulse ex- 
ported touched Its highest point m 1876-77, 
vhen It reached 26,210,000 cwts , and had Men 
to 22,887 ccoCTts, m 1878-79 The two chief 
Items arc nee end wheat The export of rice 
has \-ancd from 17^ million avts , m 1874-75 
(the year following the Bengal famme) to 21J 
millions m 1878-79 The export to Europe 
amounts on the aicragc to 11,600,000 avts., that 
to Mauritius, the Cape, and other colonies to 
2,400 cco cwis, and the balance is taken by 
Arabia and Persia Wheat reached its highest 
figures, 6 J million cw'ts.m 1877-78, and fell to 
one million cwis , in 1878-9, which is about the 
quantitj c\poncd m 1874-75 before the increase 
began 

Compansoti of Mm trade mth that of Eitghid — 
The trade of India at the present time approxi- 
mates m Its general amount to what that of Great 
Bntain was between 1830 and 1840, but riie 
differance that the Indian exports show a large 
excess over the imports, a condmon of Bnti^ 
trade which finally ceased about 1825, after which 
}ear imports began to preiwil more and more, 
until at length they exceeded the exports by the 
enonnous talue of 150 or 160 millions sterlmg, 
though now the excess is somewhat less 

Excess of exports due to uwestmatt of capital 
and to cost of admmstratwiu—^Mpposmg the 
values to be tolerably correctly recorded m the 
trade returns, which is behevd to be the case, 
the excess of the value of exports over imports 
mdicates the entire sum which India has to send to 
England to pay for all charges connected with 
the administration, the interest on English capital 
invested m Eidia, and the profits of private trade 
and savings from salaries remitted by Enghsh- 
mai, minus the new capital sent out frem year to 
year for investment m the country. The period 
from 1854 to 18^ was the time when the capital 
for the guaranteed railways was being ^edj 
about no rmlhons were borrowed or raised in 
England 30 millions for the purposes of the 
Government, and 80 millions subscribed 
as railway capital for investment or expenditure 
in iidia, and there was hardly any surplus of 
exports at this time, hi 1869 Ae construction of 


guaranteed railways was coming to a close, and 
the system of construction by the State was be- 
gmmng and from that time India, instead of 
drawing large sums of capital from Ei^land for 
investment, had to pay many millions a year as 
mterest The great nsem Reexport trade dates 
from that time, and for the last ten years the 
excess of exports has averaged about 16 millions 
sterling, of which perhaps half may be regarded 
as the return on capital mvested m railwaj^s and 
commercial enterprise, and half as the charge on 
account of the admimstration of India by England 
W'faich has to be met m England 

Impous into /ndifl.— The pnnapal imports are 
cotton twist and piece goods, cori, liquors, and 
metals The follotving table shows the average 
annual value for the last five years of such im- 
ports as exceed 500,000 m the year* 


£ 


Cotton mist and msnufactnres 
Metals . 

Liquors 

Coal 

Sugar 

Woollen goods 

Railway plant and rolling stocks 

Sill: goods 

Silk, raw 

AK>areI 

Sail 


18.895.000 

3.265.000 
1,336^ 

1 835.000 
[819,000 

780.000 

7S7»C00 

747.000 

653.000 

565.000 

556.000 


Cotton goods —The cotton goods imported are 
chiefly twist and piece goods Of cotton twist, 
tl» average value has been about 2^- millions 
sterling , the import has shown so tendency 
to increase of late, the production of the coarser 
qualities by the Indian nulls being veiy large 
^ piece goods the lands called grey goods largely 
pr^ominatc; the average value for five j'ears has 
been 10,460,000 

Metals,— Of the metals imported 80 per cent, 
iron ; and copper is the next most important 
item 


Ltqtars —Under the head of liquors the imports 
whether of beer, spints, or wmes, show a ten- 
dency to decrease j the diminution in the case of 
beer being mainly due to the growing produc- 
uen of die hill brewenes 

About 2 million lbs. of silk, valued at 
null on rupees, and about 7^ million yards 
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of pure and mixed silk goods, \’alued at nearly a 
rupee a jard, \\ere imported &om dm and 
Japan. 

Ced — Uie use of English coal (of Trhich on an 
svcragc ifSofiCo tons were import^) is off 
in Bengal, where coal mnog is largely devdop- 
cd, but IS jicreasmg in Boml^, where the cotton 
mills are creatmg a new demand for it, the de> 
posits m Central India being too ftr off to supply 
It atasufBacatlylow price. 

5i^ar.*~Sugar comes mostly from Mauritius 
an d China, and goes to Western India; the imports 
arc fluctuating in amount , the export trade, 
chiefly from Bengal, is of almost equal value. 
This IS an article which, if a little more sM 
were shotvn m its production and manufiicture, 


India could at least supply to meet its own 
wants 


Exports from Mfl.~The average value during 
riie last ffve years of principal articles exported 
from India been as follows: 


i 


Opium 

Cotum, manufactured . 
Grain and pulse 
Oilseeds 
Jute, raw 

Jute,mamif&ctuied 

Hi^ 

Lidigo 
Tea . 

Coffee 

Wool 


12.175.000 

11.515.000 

905.000 

7103)000 

Sfiiofioo 

3.201.000 

663.000 
3,095)000 
2)973)000 
2)579)000 
1)432,000 

1.036.000 


(li) Qainqucnnial Averages of Imports and E^orts of Foodgrains in India. 


IThcmsand Tons] 


Vctf 

ImpofflH E!piin5t+) 

Balance 

i 

2 

3 

4 

i 8?>91 -.iS 94.95 
lS95*95-i?9H900 
19»<J— 1901.05 
t935<6-i909-io 

—209 

-482 

• ♦ . -624 

-959 

■HMS 

+1,098 

+1,663 

+1,475 

+1,36 

+616 

+1,039 

+519 

S8J*CC 

KLD:tu Anenqu«yiDtoihcn«ofpnasinIndi8,Vol I 




191S*i 6— i9i9*:o 
19:4.25 

ii,S5-2C-i9*9-3o 

t«>3l-i934*3J 


WirYwn 

l91Ni-“J91f*46 


-r,l86 

-1)135 

- 1)593 

-1,843 

-2,072 


+1)587 

a 


+298 


Saj-K VU- j 7 of rood and Ajnculnne. 
Dswt: eo'Ec»'wujoandStaasDC8 


+401 

-158 

-765 

- 1)272 

-1,386 


-3,272 


-3,272 



(lii) (a)— Net Exports and Imports of Foodgrains into India— iSpi-ja to ipii-ia. 



' rrhouBandToiffl] 




[TbousandTonsj 

Year 

Net Imports (-}•) 
NetE%portsH 

Year 



Net Imports (+) 
Net Eiporta (— ) 

t 

2 

I 




2 

IS 91-92 

1892- 93 

1893- 94 

1894- 95 

1895- 95 

1896*97 

1897- 98 , 

1898- 99 . 

1899- 1900 

1900- 01 

1901- 02 

- 2 JS 7 

• -M24 
■-910 

• —807 
-MS? 

-286 

-147 

- • -M 57 

-399 
+609 
-*250 

1902- 03 

1903- 04 

1904- 05 

1905- 06 
1900-07 

1907- 08 

1908- 09 

1909- 10 

1910- 11 

1911- 12 




—892 

—2,018 

-2,910 

-1,300 

“745 

—720 

■1-481 

“877 

-1,659 

- 2,994 


(iii) (b) — Imports and Exports 

Sminx’ KL Datta* An enquiry into the lise of pnees Id 
I ndia. Vol I 

of Foodgrains into and from India, 

IliiDusend TDns] 







Net Imports 

W 

Net Exports 
H 

Year 




Imports 

Exports 

I 




2 

$ 

4 


Part I— '(Utidlvlded India Inclading Barfflo) 





1890- 91 . 

1891- 92 . 

1891-93 • 

1894-95 • 

• . . 4 

: 


12 

26 

15 

24 

2,557 

3,319 

2,245 

2,164 

-2,545 

-3,293 

-2,230 

-2,140 

1895*95 • 

1896*97 . 
1897-98 . 
1898*99 . 


• 


15 

53 

54 

3 

2,383 

1,591 

1,544 

3,071 

-«,368 

-I >538 

-1,490 

—3,068 

1899-1900 
190001 
1901-02 2 
i 9 <a <3 

’ 



75 

98 

28 

13 

2,233 

1,641 

2,185 

3,162 

- 2,157 

- 1,543 

-2,157 

- 3,149 

1903- 04 . 

1904- 05 . 

1905- 06 . 
1906M37' 




7 

4 

ll 

3,859 

5,100 

3,359 

2,938 

-3,852 

-5,09s 

-3^28 

-2^12 

1907-08 
1909*09 . 
1909-10 . 
1910*11 




29 

95 

25 

II 

3,077 

1,735 

3,291 

3,930 

—3,048 

—1,640 

—3,266 

-3,919 

Z 91 M 2 
1912-13 . 
1913*14 

PartII-<iCJndlvlded India lexclodiog BornB) 


10 

9 

19 

5,118 

5,515 

4,195 

— 5,ioB 
-S, 5 oS 
-*,176 

1914- 15 • 

1915- 16 . 

1916- 17 

1917- X8 . 




1,283 

1,318 

1,056 

567 

1,434 

1,470 

1,682 

2,953 

-I5I 

-152 

—626 

-2,386 


(b)>-Imports and Esports of Foodgrains into and from India 

[Thousand Tons] 



Netijrperts 


C+) 



Tfr 

Imporis Exports (— ) 

r 

2 3 4 


391S-19 

ipip-ro 

1920'21 

t9:i-22 

1922.23 

1923-24 

i 9 y '25 • 

19:6-27 

2927-28 

J92S-:9 

1929-30 

I93>31 

2931-32 • 

1532-33 

1933-34 

2934- 35 

2935- 3S . 

293C-37 
1937-3^ . 
193'*-39 . 
2939-40 

194i>'42 

J9?t-42 

l9»-43, 

2943 - 14 ( 2 / 


29{3*44 b) 

1944-45 

191 W 6 

1046-47 


Fart]I~-(tJa-^nded ladia eseladiog Bonna)— 


938 

1,557 

2049 

274 

1,292 

611 

l-7« 

422 

9SS 

783 

S39 

6II 

834 

2,457 

1,228 

928 

875 

766 

1,927 

1,009 

. 2,219 

S85 

1.662 

603 

MO9 

765 

• 1592 

618 

i.3« 

520 

2,089 

466 

2,782 

48S 

• 2.215 

422 

1.965 

720 

1,596 

966 

1,872 

828 

2,714 

493 

1,519 

556 

1,232 

770 

86 

378 

58 

86 

India tsclnding 

Burma} 

326 


726 


931 


2,578 



- 619 
-Ij 775 
J- 681 
-Ij322 

182 
+ 228 

—13623 

353 

- 162 
T 918 

1.334 

- 1059 

T 644 

T 974 

J. 821 
xI .623 
T 2.294 
+I. 7 W 

Tl,il 5 

- 630 

- 2 > 04 i 

+ 2^1 

T 963 

T 432 

- 292 

- 28 


326 

726 

931 

+ 2>578 


Part 11 b,-On G.vrminMt accon«[Un-dUIdrd lad , 3 eiclodmg Burma ard 




2656 

3047 

2,851 

2,720 


4 - 2,656 
- 3,047 
t 2 86 i 

T 2372 O 





(Iv) Index Number of Priees (i925-2( to 1929-30 as base) 


Qmn9.fc«Mtc^ average Pnees 

Quiaquenmm 

Paddy (Madras 
1800-1952) 

I 

2 

3 

112 

r8oo-oi ^ 1804-05 

28 9 

114 

1805-06 to 1809-10 

293 

106 

. . . 1810-11101814-15 

. . 27 2 

86 

1815-16101819-20 

22 I 

113 - 

1820-21 to 1824-25 

29 0 

93 

. 1825-26101829-30 

23 9 

!06 

. 1830*31 to 1834-35 

272 

100 

. 1835-36101839-40 

25 7 

71 

1840-41^1844-45 

18-3 

jr . 

1845-46 to 1849-50 

23 4 

85 . . 

1850-51101854-55 

21 9 

127 

1855-56101859-60 

. 32 6 

165 

i86o-6i to 1864-65 

424 

202 

i865-6<S to 1869-70 

SI 9 

' ■ 139 

. 1870-71101874-75 

35 7 

209 

1875-76 to 1879-80 

53 7 

US 

i88o-8i to 1884-85 

• 373 

150 

188546101889-90 

38*6 

188 

1890*91 to 1894-95 

• • viS-S 

200 

. 1895-5^10 1899-1900 

514 

198 . 

1900*01101^4-05 

509 

266 

1905-06101909-10 

68'4 

280 

1910-it to 1914-15 

72 0 

361 

1915-16 to 1919-20 

924 

423 . 

1920-21 to 1924-25 

108 7 

3S9 . 

. 1925-26 to 1929-30 

100 0 

221 

1930-31101934-35 

S6 8 

223 

1935-36 to 1939-40 

57 3 

436 

. 1940-41101944-45 

. , ZI2’0 

817 . 

. 1945-46101949-50 

. 2Z0 0 

1054 . 

• 1950-51 to 1951-52 
(6 moaths of 1952-53) 

292 0 
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(iv) (a)— Wholesale Prices of Rice, Wheat and Jowar at 



GOALPASA 

PATNA 


BOMBAY 


NAGPUR 


Ywi 

Km tPlittt 

Rice [BelsQ [Pcilu 

Riee 

(Knsked 

WiKtt 

[DelbJ 

No 1 Jernt 

ffUie (Sbolamsi) 

Bafn 

tOluti] 1 

(i) C 

Rice 

[Come 

wfam 

(Medtuv 

/S 










t 

» 

3 

4 

S 

6 

7 

8 

9 

XO 

XX 


Rl ABPi 

RS As FI 

RS AB Fl 

Rs Al PI 

Rt As ?t 

RS AS PI 

RsAiPt 

Rs As FI 

Rs Al PI 

Rs Al PI 

1939 • 

, 382 

405 

3 9 4 

3 4 It 

3 1 10 

3 I 5 

39 3 

3 3 0 

3 5 a 

369 

1940 

• 4 1 10 

413 a 

3X3 3 

4 d 7 

315 3 

3 7 S 

3 X3 d 

4 3 9 

3t3 0 

377 

1941 

. 4 3 3 

51s 0 

4 3 3 

SX 3 t 

4T1 7 

3 4 4 

3 3 9 

4 9 5 

3 X3 S 

2 d 3 

1943 

4 a 4 

r« 7 

840 

7 4 x 0 

6 5 u 

4 6 5 

5XS 6 

6x4 8 

dal 

4 x 0 3 

1943 

1944 

. 

14 9 3 

XS 3 0 

IS 3 8 


u • 0 


8 8 d 

d IS 0 

7 x» e 

7 7 • 

5 83 • 

194s 

XX XI 0 

XX 11 10 
(tDc^am) 

la 0 0 

* ® 

X8 X2 0 

tt 8 fi 

6 0 6 

d XS 0 

9 1 e* 

9 xo 3* 

6 SO* 

iMi 

. » X 4 

IS ® 
(oediB^ 

e 

u X 9 

16 d e 

G 

XJ 1 0 

6 0 6 

d t 3 0 

9 7 ie» 

XO »d* 

6 U 3* 

1947 

• 19x1 S 

13 0« 

(at^Ko) 

0 

use 


Q 

13 t P 

d 0 6 - 

dx3 0 

xe d 4* 

W 

SlJ s* 

ltd 

.(640 

16 0 0 
(oedjBsi) 

IL 

» e 0 

18 u^ 

G 

X9 1 0 

7 9 5 

8 8 XI 

HH 8 

xB 0 8* 
(ttfaet} 

lets 4 

1949 

. flis ! 

. <t 

rs 8 0 

3x xo e 

9 

ax X4 0 

Q 

ts t P 

7 10 a 

8 5 5 

13 3 4 

24 4 8 

14 x 1 8 



111 0 0 









I 9 J 0 

• 19 9 4 

34 X 0 8 

as 8 0 

17 u 0 

U 8 8 

800 

800 

Xd SO 4 

30X0 4 

Xd7 d 

1951 

< 38 0 fl 

39 X 0 8 

x8 9 7 

9 

zSXa e 

e 

Z9U 0 
to 

x 4 0 8 

938 

to 

It 0 8 
WU) 

HUL 

aa 13 4 

3414 9 

W 

X7I3IO 





Selected Centres in Different Parts of the Country 


CPncet larnpeeipei standard msund] 



KAKINADA 

GOIMBATOKB 

CUTTACX 

AMRITSAR 

KAKPUR 

HAPUR CALCUTTA 













Rice 














Rice 




(Dell* 



n 



(ChtnU 

HiSt 


Rice (Mediorn 



Yua 

Pnnau 

Jonrar 

Bain 

Mota] 

(Bitted) 

Vteat 

(ConaoD) 

Dare) 

Dm) 

^nabty) 

I 

12 

X 3 

14 

15 

Ifi 

I? 

x 8 

19 " 

ao 

ax 


RiiAt Pti 

Ri At Fi 

Rt At Fi 

Rl At Ft. 

Rf AlFl 

Rl At Ft 

Rl At Fi 

Rl Ai Fl 

Rl Ai Pi 

RiAiPt 

1999 ' 

... 

... 

... 

a la I 

3 6 10 

a 10 11 

4X9 3 

3 7 4 

a 1$ fi 

4 10 fi 

IMO 

• 4 9 7 

3 9 9 

a IS 0 

3 tx 10 

410 

3 4x0 

4 fi fi 

3 xa 8 

9 3 3 

4 13 XI 

1941 

. 4 » 4 

3 9 3 

a 14 8 

4 fi I 

515 9 

3 13 4 

515 8 

4 fi I 

3 II 9 

6 4 e 

Z 94 > • 

> 5 9 9 

313 a 

439 

5 3 7 

7 xa 5 

5 X 0 

9 7 7 

S14 7 

S X S 

84a 

1949 

. 849 

XO It 3 

11 S 3 

XX 6 XI 

X 4 5 7 

X024 8 

IS IS 9 

la 7 fi 

XI 9 X 

0 

19 0 0 





it 



x8 8 9 



9 

1944 

• 7 X 4 X 

II X a 

... 

$ 0 0 

ta 5 0 

9 1 4 

iax5 4 


15 0 0 





It 






@ 

1945 

8 3 a 


7 4 7 

7 xa 0 
(cosudob) 

la It 4 

9 4 8 

17 XX 8 

la 10 4 

10 8 0 

X 4 9 4 





It 



e 

e 

M 

9 

1946 

• 7x5 4 

7 X a 

1 i 1 

9 3 0 

I 3 XS 9 

10 0 7 

15 9 0 

XI 4 0 

10 4 0 

13 X 3 8 





It 



0 

e 

M 

@ 

1947 

. 9 9 X 0 

703 

7 10 d 

7 n 0 

15 fi fi 

915 fi 

15 0 0 

11 4 0 

10 4 0 

15 0 0 





It 

- 9 


9 

9 


. 0 

1948 

. 1319 9 

8 15 8 

13 4 0 

II fi 0 

(COSUCOfl] 

13 8 r 

(oifijna) 

ta 5 0 


19 X 0 

ax 11 8 

X6 5 4 



M 

M 

tt 

@ 


9 

M 

M 

& 

1949 

. IS a 9 

7x3 3 

7x5 9 

II 6 0 
(coBsun) 

19 n 9 

14 8 0 

**(ii?enD 

15 3 a 

IS 3 a 17 8 0 
(otoGr tbiB fiDc 








Am 

ut 

Tanetjr ReiiiD 
in a{ 

1950 

• » 4 9 

10 13 7 

9x3x1 

13 7 3 

19 9 7 

13 10 0 

33 j I 
(nie nD 

IS 4 7 

IS 4 7 

x 6 a 0 

I 9 S 1 

13 9 0 

XX 7 9 

9 13 11 

IS < 7 

17*5 3 

X 9 4 3 

(/) 

X415 0 

9 

15 59 

IS 5 9 

ifi 14 0 
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IS a 0 


(iiIellD 



(srede B) 











- .9 

195a 


•I. 

... 



•• 
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INDEXt NUMBER OF WHOLESALE PRICES 






Year 

Rtce 

ITfear 

7 oawr 

I 

2 

3 

4 

1939 

115 

332 

lOI 

1940 

123 

137 

88 

1941 

159 

167 

91 

1942 

191 

216 

92 

1943 

589 

339 

1S9 

1944 

349 

37S 

162 

1945 

330 

372 

167 

1946 

321 

3 S 9 

166 

1947 

334 

375 

185 

1948 

468 

691 

201 

1949 

494 

63s 

274 

1950 

515 

53 J 

340 

1951 

544 

S 49 

,297 

195a 

527 

533 

216 

ti 939 to 46 (Base 
1947 to 1952 (Base 

Week ended 19th August, I939«loo) 

. Year ended August, i939aioo) 



(h) (b)— Index Nnmbers of Prices of Wheat in die United States^ z866 to 1951 


IfAeot CU. S 4 ) 





Year 

?n«s 

Wk N, ^ ft,,,, 

[With I 9 ! 6 .,o as hasi\ 

I 

2 

3 


JB66-75 

iS 76^S 

jB 86^5 

1B96-1900 

1501-05 

1506*10 

1511-15 

1916*20 


124 6 
9*3 

677 

€57 

71 6 

873 
89 0 
1930 

III 2 


122 3 

90 6 
664 

S45 

703 

857 

873 

1894 

IC9 1 


316 


(iv) (b)— Jndex Numbers of Prices of Wheat in the United StateSj iSfid to 1951— coHtd. 


Year 


Wheat iU S A) 

Index No ofPnces 

Pnas {With 1926-30 as base) 



1926-30 

1931-35 

1$33 

1934 

1935 

1936 

1937 

1938 

1939 

1940 

1941 

1942 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1946 

1947 

1948 

1949 

1950 

1951 (pwl) 


|i 936 - 4 o 

■ 1941-45 

. |l 94«*50 


101 9 

I00‘0 

60 0 

58 9 

74 4 

730 

84 8 

832 

83 1 

81*5 

102 s 

100 6 

96 2 

944 

56 2 y 78*4 

55*2 

69 1 

67 8 

6B 2 

66 9 

94*4 ] 

92 6 

no 0 

107 9 

136 0 k26 3 

133 5 

141 0 

1384 

1500 J 

1472 

191 0 ■ 

1874 

229 0 

224 7 

199 0 -201 4 

195 3 

188 0 

1845 

2000 J 

1963 

212 0 

208'0 



(v) Export and import trade and balance of trade. 

The two tables given on pages 318*319 were prepared by the Statistical Officer of the office of the 
Chief Controller of Imports and Exports, based on official figures of export and import trade Both 
die tables relate to the following penods : 

(i) India with all countries including Pakistan during I 95 i“ 52 > 

00 India with all countries including Pakistan— Avenge of the years 1948-49 to J950-51. 

0 ») India cMin-Pakistan With all countries— Average of the years 194^-49 I 95 ®" 5 J 

(10) Un-dmded India with all countnes— Average of the years 1938-39 to I 940 * 4 r» 

2 Table (a) gives the Export Trade, Import Trade and balance of Trade m lakhs of Rupees Tabic 
{b) gives them in terms of Thousands of Gram tons The conversion factor applied for the nrious 
penods, viuch IS based on the net jmpon/cxportofwhcai and nee (exdusite of padd>), is as follows : 

Penod 1951-52. ^ 495A per ton 

Penod 1948-49 to 1950-51 ...... Rs. 418/7 per ton 

Period 1938-39 to 1940-41 86/'$ per ton 

3 The two tables give Ccmmodity Categories and Cities. Annexure I to the tables gives the list 
of commodities which have been dassdied Annonirc 11 gives the dassification of the commoJittes 
given m Amexurc I into Categories and Classes. 






Tatile (a)-&port and Import 



Jnduis trade witk all countna mludmg Induds trade mh all eomtrkt keliiding 

Pahstan Pdlastan 

rflf£3|n Trait 
Commodity Cof^jma 
ariQaxcs 


^o«rflge oj the years i$ 48 - 4 p to 255 H^ 

Experts tmpmi 

£i$£irtt (+) W«5a?wrtf(+) 

Net Iv^arts (— ) fitfom Imparts Net Imports (— ) 

I 

a 3 

i S 6 7 


Category A 


I Gnun, Pulses and Floni 


23,030 

—23,030 

24 

10,070 

—10,046 

I! Other FoudstuSlSi 
Narcotics, and Bwe- 

19 . 77 * 

4.386 

+15.386 

14.177 

3.779 

+10,39* 

rages 







III Seeds, Manures and 
Fodders, and other 

I. 7 Q 3 

969 

+734 

1,702 

1431 

+271 

goods of TCgetableo: 







snmul onpn other- 
wi» und^ified 







IV Tenlles. and ni2dc« 
up teade goods 

39.369 

28,007 

+11.362 

28,514 

15.670 

+12,844 

V Leith», Leather pro* 
duets and Rubhu 

3.732 

545 

+3,187 

3.014 

451 

+«S 3 

VI. Wood, woody mater- 
ials and their products 

17 S 

818 

-643 

114 

630 

-^l 6 

Total A 

64.751 

57*755 

+6,996 

47,545 

33,031 

+ 165,4 

Category B 







I Msdmery rad Mill 

Wirt 

m 

10,29$ 

-iftl 74 

74 

9,125 

“ 9,051 

n Vehicles 

118 

3.321 

“3403 

73 

+724 

333 

“ 2,651 

-239 

111 Co~^tnicti«j end 
Erj^reetng Stores, 

338 

160 

+ 98 

94 

I\’ ? rad Mc*al 

Products otiose 

2441 

7.266 

-4.825 

1.135 

6,640 

-S.505 

u.'idisiiEeiL 




V ait->ali fi^d Che- 
C"5il P'od-cts 

2471 

5.916 

-3445 

1.536 

3.792 

5.211 


K,*" •MtaU c M Tsr- 
»'i srd the r y-o* 
d-*?! D‘he-ri*t or- 

2.345 

8404 

-6,059 

1.399 

“2,256 

-^.812 

Total B 

7.755 

35^63 

~ -27603 

— 





— 

— 

+ 3 X 1 

27,825 

“« 3,54 





Trade in lakhs of Rapees 


iTak Inha-cm-faiAAm 


Trade of Vadtotded Iniji 

Averagi of Ae years 2p48-49 to ij'jo-j'/ 

Average of the years sp^S'Sp to 1940^41 

Exports 

Imports 

Net Exports (+) 
Net Imports (— ) 

Espons 

Imports 

Net Esports (a) 

Net Irports (— } 

8 

9 

10 

ti 

12 

13 

4 

9.816 

—9,812 

632 

1,664 

—1.03: 

12,818 

3.373 

+9.445 

3,620 

1.321 

■i- 2,299 

1,686 

1,040 

+646 

I.S 58 

2S9 

+t.:69 

3 «.II 4 

13.841 

+a ,273 

10.019 

3.330 

J-6689 

3.274 

343 

+1931 

1,549 

505 

+I.CJ 4 

78 

615 

-537 

31 

447 

-415 

53)974 

29,028 

+.4.946 

WOJ 

7.556 

+9,853 

48 

9.927 

-9.S79 

28 

1.555 

-r.527 

70 

3495 

-3225 

58 

679 

-^21 

84 

252 

— 165 

39 

62 

-13 

1,023 

7.439 

-6,416 

757 

1,972 

-ir 5 

I. 3 S 0 

4 , 37 * 

-^02$ 

367 

i,: 9 « 


1,109 

5.721 

—4.612 

354 

2037 


3 ,«M 

31,012 

-:7.32s 

:rfS 3 

7 . 55 ' 










Table (a)— Export and Import 


Indies trade atth dl atuntncs including 
Pahsm 


India's trade mh all ccMnes mdudiitg 
Pehsion 


i95t-52 AoeraEcof theym l$4i 49 to 19SO 5^ 


Pmgn Trade 

Commodity Categories 
and Classes 

Net BxportsM 
Exports Imports Net IsBports(-^) 

Exports 

Ket Exports (*^3 
ImpoTU Net Imports {—) 

I 

2 

3 

4 

S 

6 

7 

Categorr C 







I, Paper and paper pro- 
ducts. printing ma- 
terial, bools and 
publica&ons, and 
worls of art. 

381 

1-937 

-1.556 

160 

I.S 40 

—1,380 

II Consumer goods 

otherwise unclassified 

564 

1.023 

-459 

362 

842 

—480 

Total C 

945 

2,960 

-ms 

5 » 


—1,860 

Category D 







Insufficiently desenbed 
articles of Merchandise 

783 

m 

+256 

674 

437 

+237 

Category E 
Treasure 

183 

4435 

—4.262 

113 

1,149 

—1,036 

Grand Total . 

74 i 397 

101,030 

-2W33 

S 3 ii «5 

63,824 

-», 6 S 9 


Kotes —(0 Exports include re-exports 

(:} Abo\ e figures arc for land, sea and air bone trade. 

( 3 ) .\s deuiled statisucs of Pakistan trade with countries other dun India isnotmiioWi. ♦ tn 
I ndia-rtiJr-Pshstan trade is some wJat caggerawl and include all such items 

arc not a\ aihble **PMate figures 

( 4 ) As Pakistan’s land trade with Countnes other than India thou^ neriiaWe is not awtiaw 

included a figures for trade of Inda-cwi-Pafastaa ® « 5s not 




Trade in Laidis of Rupees— amid 


Trade qf Indta-ctm-P<Aum 


Trade of w-divided Indte 

Average of the years to 

Average of theyears 1998-99 to 1940-4^ 

Exports 

Imports 

Net Exports M 

Net Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Net Exports (+) 
Net Imports (— ) 

8 

9 

10 

II 

12 

13 

144 

1.711 

-1,567 

55 

524 


335 

862 

*-527 

3“7 

S05 

-198 

479 

2.573 

-4,094 

352 

1,029 

-667 

IJ 4 < 

A 934 

- 1,788 

104 

52 

+P 

113 

1.149 

—1,035 

2 ,z 56 

374 

+1.792 

SM 9 * 

56,^6 

-7^00 

21.6k 

1^507 

+ 5 »fli 7 






TABLE (6)-Ejports and Imports Trade 


Induct iT(d( mift aK counlnu tndaitni 
Pchstan 


India's trade mOi all mntncs tneludmg 
Pakistan 


i9Si-5i 


Average of the year 194^-49 I 95 ^' 5 ^ 


Fcragn Trade 
Cmimdiiy Categories 
and Classes 


NaEapensi^) W«£x;crtt(+) 

Exports Imparts NctImpons[—) 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Category A 







I Gram, Pulses and Flour 


4 ,«S 2 

-4.652 

6 

2,405 

- 2.399 

II Other Foo6tn&, 

3-994 

886 

+3.108 

3,386 

903 

+2.483 

Kaccotics, and ^ 






III S%^, Manures and 

344 

196 

+24^ 

406 

341 

+65 

Fodtte. and other 




V 


goods of vegetable or 
animal origin otbe^ 







wise undassified 

TV Textiles, and made- 

7 . 95 t 

5 .^ 

+ 2,295 

6.810 

3.743 

+3.067 

up textile goods 

V Leather, Leather pro- 

754 

no 

+644 

720 

108 

+612 

ducts and Rubber 

VI Wood, isoodjr ma- 

35 

i6s 

-130 

27 

ISO 

-123 

tends end their pro* 
ducts 







Total A 

iJjOT* 

11)665 

+W 3 

n ,355 

7,650 

+3,705 

Category B 







I Mechmeiy and MiU 

35 

3,080 

-2,055 ' 

18 

2,180 

-2,162 

II Vehicles 

III Construction and 

24 

52 

671 

32 

-647 

+20 

18 

22 

651 

-633 

CngmeenDK Stores 



—58 

IV Metals and Metal 
Products otherwise 

493 

1,4^ 

H )75 

27: 

1,586 

-1.3:5 

unclassified 

V Chemicals and 
Chemical Products 

VI Kon-metdlic Miner- 

499 

474 

IrI 95 

1.697 

-696 

'-1011 

367 

334 

906 

1.245 

'539 

als and their pro- 
ducts otherwise un- 
dsssified 

—911 






Total B • 

M67 

7.14$ 


1,030 

6,646 

-S6lS 


KoteJ -(i) Prices talCTintoflcctraniinalcubtioacifgjaa tens «re ha5»imn>»r^^t 
(cwl nm dunap the relevant penods 1C nee 

to loio-si Rs 418 7 per ton and (iiO for the period 1938-39 10 1940^1 r, jg ^ ^ ^ P^nod 1948-49 

(2) E^eports indude ic<cpoits 


(3) Above figurts ate for land, sea and ar-boae trade, 


322 


in Tjbtonsands of Grain Tons 


Trade o;f India cm^Pakistan 

TrflJe o/wn-diwiffi InJta 

Atserage of tlie year 1948-49 to 

Average of tlieyear 1938-39 w 1940-41 


Net Exports (+) 


Net Exports (+) 

Exports Imports 

Net Imports {—) 

Reports ImpoTis 

NttJnports (—) 

8 S 

10 

II r: 

13 


I 

2,344 

- 2*343 

728 

1,917 

—1,189 

3,061 

806 

+2,255 

4,171 

1,522 

+2649 

403 

248 

+155 

1,795 

333 

+I-Jf2 

8,625 

3^306 

+5.319 

n, 54 S 

3.836 

+7,706 

782 

82 

+700 

1,784 

5E2 

+i,:o; 

19 

146 

-127 

36 

5»5 

-470 


6iM2 

+ 5 i 95 S 

20,056 

8,505 

+II, 3 SI 

12 

2,371 

- 2,359 

32 

I 791 

— 1 , 75 *' 

17 

787 

-770 

67 

7?2 

—715 

20 

60 

—40 

45 

71 

— JC 

244 

h 777 

- 1,533 

872 

=,272 

-I, 4 « 

322 

1,046 

-724 

423 

MES 

-t,of 5 

265 

1,366 

—1,101 

3S5 

2,347 

— :/<2 

880 

7*407 

-6,527 

1,824 

8.751 

■Hi, 5:7 


(4) As detailed statistics cf Pak'sm treJc with cojrlrcs o M th'.i Iri i 

India-cum Pakistan trade IS sOTtenhatcpgStnKd and ircltde ell: JC’utrn' f': : ••j' 

arailablc 

( 5 ) As Pakistan’s land trade with ceaatrcso'kcrthn I-i a fie* r”’-' - • r- ' 

included in figures for trade of India-eB*i P-* 







TABLE (i'^Esiiorl'i nnd Importi Tf»dt 


/rAod irflii nl/i off ccieimes irfJtoArf fr ' iV f fn-'u *11; 

PaHuioi 



tfsl-s; 



i-fihyirifi' 

f .40 /.'fpjojr 

aniUiur« 

Depertt 

Ihfcru 


rjttrii 

Sii 

(t) 

Sii 

I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

c 

7 

Category C 







I Paper and paper pro* 
ducts, printing nia« 
tens}, boob and pub> 
licanons and trarks 
of art 

77 

39* 

-314 

38 

3« 


n Consumer goods 
othervnse uai^ified 

114 

207 

-93 

£5 

20 t 

-irS 

Total C 

191 

598 

-^07 


569 

-M45 

Category D 







Tntuffiftmfiy described 
articles of metcbondise 

158 

lOd 

+5» 

iSl 

m 

-57 

Category E 







Treasure 

33 

894 

~S 6 t 

#7 

*74 

-J47 

Gmd Total 

15 , W 7 

20,406 

-5>379 

I!,8J7 

*5.243 

-4.548 




In Thousands of Grain Totts—concld. 



Trade of India-cm-Pedtutm 


Trade of un-dmded India 

Aoerc^e of the year 194^-49 to ij jo-jr 

Average of the year 1938-39 to T940-41 

Exports 

Imports 

Net Exports (+) 

Net Imports (— ) 

Exports 

Imports 

Net Exports {+) 

Net Imports (—) 

8 

9 

10 

It 

12 

13 

34 

409 

-375 

63 


“540 

80 

206 

—126 

354 

5S2 

-22S 

X14 

615 

-JOI 

417 

Iil8{ 

—^68 

*74 

701 

“ 4*7 

Z20 

€0 

•^60 

*7 

*74 

-^47 

*,495 

43 * 

■*■ 3,054 

I 4 ,i 8 t 

ISj 9*9 

“ 1,743 

24,912 

19,13* 

•*■5,750 


>'5 





AmEXUREl 
List of Ccffiunodities 


I. Anunsls, living 

2 Appaiel 

3 Ana Anrnmition and Mflitaiy 
Stores 

4- Art, Torb of 

5 Asbstos 

6 Basbts and BasJxtrvaie 
I Bdting for machinery 

i Booh'os 

9 Boob, printed and printed 
nanei 

10 Boots and Shoes 

II. Bristles and fibre for brushes and 
brooms 

12 Broshes and Brooms 

13 Braiding and Engmesimg 
matenals 

14. Buttons 

15 Candles of all lands 

j6 Canes and Battans 
17 Chalk, French 

iS Qiemicals and ^emicsl picpara* 
tlODS 

ig China clay 

20 Chinese and Japanese oraie 

21 Qo^ and batches and parts 
thereof 

22 Goal and Coke 

23 Cofiee 


2fi Cordage and Hope of veenable 
fibre 

27 Cork Manufacture 
2? Cutlery 

29 Drugs and Medtemes 

30 Dymg and Tamnng Subs- 
tances 

31 Eahbenwaie and Foccdam 

32 Electroplsted snro 

33 Fircrote 

34 |«h 

3 y Fodder, Bias and Folhids 

36 Fnnts and v^eiahlK 

37 Fandtore and Cahmewaie 

38 Gtktins 

39 Glass and Glassware 

40 Glue 


41 Gram, Pulse and Hour 

42 Graphite CTDQbles 

43 Gums and Reslms 

44 Heir 

45 Hardtrare 


46 Hides and Skins, niv 
47. Hops 

48 Homs, tips and picc» horn 

49 Instruments, Appbances and parts 
thereof 

50 It cry 


51 Jcwdlery 

52 Lac 

53 Leather 
54- Liquors 

55 Alacbmeiy and MiOirotk. 

56 Manures 
57. Matches 

5S hbtdi inaku^ matoials 
59 hfats and smimgs 
do Metals and Ores 

61 Mica 
d2 Oils 
63 Oil Cakes , 

6^ Od^di^aad Floor-doth 
65 Opium 

dd Facktttg, et^e and boiler 

67 paints and Pamicis’ materials 

68 Paper and Fasto board 

69 nukmg matenals 
;o FanSs xmx 

71 Perfiimety 

72 Pitch and Tar 

73 Plants, Uvmg uu&diog Bulbs 
and Seeds fiir stnrmg 

74. Plastic mamiiab and Manufac- 
tures 

75 Pobim 

76 Predous stones and Pearls, unset 

77 Fnatmg and lotfcographujg 
trudnseiy and matenal 

78 ftrols, EngKraes and Pictures 

79 PronsiiBB and Odman's stors 
So Rsbbo 


81 Salt 

82 Seeds 

83 Shelb and Co\ri» 

S4 Smoker's requisites 

85 Soap 

86 Specimens illustrative of natural 
scicpce 

87 Spices 

88 Sta-ch D«tirc and Fanna' 

89 Siatioicn 

90 StiCKS and uhips 


91 Stone and Marble 

92 Sugr 

93 Tahom and Stea'lne. 

94 Tea 

95 Tca-cnssis entire or m scctieas 
and pans thereof 


9S TdepapHs mitcrals for cans- 
iract’on and zxssa- k 
9? Telephones matcriils for co"S- 
truttiKJ ad accessories 

98 Teioles 

99 Tobaea 

100 Toilet requisites 

JM. Toys and rtqnisites for giaes 
and spnrts 

102 Umbcralla and uabefaSa fittings 

103 Vehicles 

I 04 ' of all kinds 
105 ^wd and timber 

io 5 Postal articles not specified 
107 Aitides imported us baggage 
loS All other ariides of oerdiandise 
109 Bones for manufacturing 
purposes 
HO Ca^ 


III Feathers 

112. Fibre for bnishes and brooms 
113 Jadestone 
114. Kapok 

115 Lacquer r«re 

116 Monaate 

117 Tea Waste 
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AmEXURE II 

Foreign Trade— Commodity Categories and Classes 
Coicgones Ckaes 

f I Grain, Pulses and Flour . . . .41 

II Other Foodstu&, Narcotics and Beverages 23, 34, 36, 54, 62 (Vegetable oils), 65, 79, 

81, 87, 88, 92, 94, 99,110,117 

III. Seeds, Manures and Fodders and other goods of 1,35, 38, 40, 47, 56, 63, 70, 73, 82, 93, 
A < vegetable or animal ongio otheimse unclassified 104,109,111 

IV Teittiles, and made>up Textile Goo^ . . ii, 12, 24, 26, 44, 64, 98, 112, 114 

V Leather, Leather Products and Rabbet 10, 27, 46, S3, 80 

(vi Wood, woody materials and theu piodocts 6, 8, 16, 37, 58, 95, 105 

r I Machinery and MiUwork"^'. ' . . . . 7 , 55,68 

II Vehicles . ..... 103 

III Construction and Bagiaeenng Stores . . 13, 96, 97 

B < IV Metals and Metal products odierwisc unclassified 3, 28, 42, 45, 49, 60 

V Chemicals and chcnucal products . 15, 17 , 18, 29, 30, 33, 43, 52, 57, 67,72, 

7 - 1 » 75 ,n 5 

I VI Non-mctallic Minenla and products otherwise 5,19,22,31,39,61,62 (other thanvege* 

undasaifled table oiU), 91, tt 6 

r I Paper and paper products, panting raateruil, books 4, 9, 68> 69, 77, 78, 86, 89 
C 4 and publications and works of an 

II Consumer Goods otherwise undassificd 2,14,20, 21, 25, 32, 48, 50, 51, 71, 76, 

^ 83, 84, 85, 90, 100, 101, ro2, 106, 107, 

113 

D Insufficiently described articles of meichtmdise . 108 

B Treasure 
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(ri) Bxtracts from Reports of tfie Eco&omic 
Commission for Far East 

(1951 & my 


RICE 


Before the m, the re^oa as a whole was 
more than self-soMaent m foodgrems, having 
a net export of over one million tons per year 
Wifoin this total picture, however, there were 
mportant deficit areas, notably (i) China, 
hidia and Japan coimtnes of large populauon 
and having a greater d^ee of industnahza- 
Qon , (2) Ceylon, Indonesia, Mskyi and the 
Pbihppmes, the mainfy raw material export 
economies , and (3) Hong Kong and Smga^re, 
the entrepots of the region The deficiencies 
of ^ese areas were in the pre-war years, largely 
made up by large imports from witbin the region 
The pre-war surplus areas were (i) Burma, Indo- 
china and Thailand, frie ma)or nee esporters 
and (aj Korea and Taiwan, nee exporters under 
Japanese control The pre-war intra-regional 
trade of grams was thus predominantly m nee 

While the aggregate pre-war nee produenem 
of the surplus areas was only 18 per cent, of the 
regional total, these areas were responsible for 
more than 95 pet cent of the region’s exports 
of nee On the o±er hand, Quna, India and 
Japan, while producu^ some three-quarters of 
the regictti’s ncc, accounted for about 70 per 
cent of the region’s total imports and absorbed 
^half of the total export of rice from the rest 


After the war, there was some change in 
deficit and surplus areas The restitution 
T^ and the North-East (Manchuria) m 
China at least potentially self-sufficient w 
the partition left Pakistan with self-suffiae 
or a s^ surplus in food production On 
other hand, India mhenicd most of the de 
areas of the sulKOntmat and Japan was c 
nved of all its colonial sources of supnlv 
1951. the food deficits ranged from 5 per c 
of total wpply m Indonesia, 10-12 per can 
India and the Phihppmes, 21 per cent in Ja 
and 58 per cent, m the Federation of Malaw 

^rt amiabilities withmthe reHon had tm 
the nee surplus t 
J the three states of I] 

Korea, the pre-war suiplus was replaced 1 
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defiat The decline in the region’s exportable 
surplus was due both to decreased production 
and to increased consumption caused by popula- 
tion increases On the mainland of China, 
however, there emerged an appreaablc export 
avaikbdity. 

{ECAPE Eeporu JiQ 

Before the tvar, the region accounted for 
some 93 per cent, of the world producuon of nee 
Its proportion of world consumption was somc- 
wtot les, owing to exports to countnes outside 
the region Rice accounted for about 50 per 
cent of the region’s total gram production m 
tenns of tonnage and constituted the staple food 
of alxmt two-thirds of the poptdauon Since 
the end ofihc Second World War, there has been 
a persistent shortage of ncc, and the region has 
depended upon imports from other pans of the 
world to supplement ns own producuon At 
the same time, ns share in world producuon of 
n« has become somewlut smaller, owing to a 
Significant increase m producuon on the American 
continent and in other areas 

\ 

?roiucm‘-h 1950/51 the world area 
under nee reached the record total of 94 million 
hectares but world producuon, estimated at 
153 million tons m tenns of paddy, showed a 
rdativeJy small gam, while m Asia and the Far 
Effit there was a sli^t decrease In 1952/52, 
the ncc producuon of the world as a whole, as 
Well as of the region, showed an mocase over 

1950/51* 

Outside the region, nee producuon m 1951/52 
recorded a substantial increase over the previous 
year m Europe and m the Umted States These 
increases more than ofeet the short crops har- 
vest^ m Egypt and Latm America It may be 
no^, hiwew, that nee producuon outside 
Asia and the Far Bast amounts to only 7 per cent , 
of the world total 


43^» tons 

^pected to show an increase m 1951 Estimates 

one-Mf of th^nS-S^^ ^ ^ 



countries in South-East Ask— Bgtma, Thailand, 
Vietnam and Cambodia— are expected to be 
larger than in 1950 and may account for nearly 
three-fourths ofthe total world exports. Exports 
from Burma almost equalled those of Thailand 
and the combined slupments from these two 
major sources reached a post-war peak of almost 
3 million tons Ja recent years Cambodia 
and Vietnam exported only 10-20 pet cent of 
the pre-war average of i ■$ miUion tons, . 

(ECAFE Eepori JtSSl, page 23 } 
Table 6 
Rice PEonncnoN 

(In Thousand Tons of Paddy) 

Pre-tBor 

(aoerage) {ever^ 


British Borneo 

170 

170** 

Butina . 4 

6,971 

5)219 

Cambodia, Laos and Vietnam 

6 yt 98 

4.383 

Ceylon .... 

340 

306 

China: 


Mainland 

50476 

474165 

Taiwan 

1 1,642 

t.795" 

Tn%i . 

Indonesia: 

34.182 

334108 

Java and Madura 
Outerislands 

d/181 

IS 

^pan 

11,501 

li) 97 « 

Korea (sootlO 

2,726 

3,odz 

Malaya . 

513 

I2,5io 

Fabstan 

ZZ,l69 

Philippines . • 

Thauand 

2,179 

4j357 

2,620 

6,767 

Regional Total* 

Z43,8oo 

139,733 


{ECAFE 1951 i p(^e 24 ) 

Table 7 

ImiRNATIOMAL IKADE IN RICE 

(In Thousand Tons) 


Bxportsfrm 

1934-38 1948-50 

(ouar^e) {aoerag^) 

Burma . . . . 

i 34164 

1,209 

Indo«china 

1,317 

139 

Korea 

1,158 

8 

Pakistan . 

• • 393 

35 

Taiwan (Chins) 

674 

164 

Thailand 

. . 1,388 

1,170 

Odiera . 

. 55 

16 

Total 

. . 8.049 

2,741 


*Ioclflding oUiut 
*• Atmje fot 1949* 1950 only 
t Avenge flw 1948 & 1949 only 


Imports mto 

1934-3S 1948-50 

{aoerage) {average) 

BnUsh Borneo 

52 

28 

Ceylon 

530 

439 

Chinn 

. . 687 

353 

Hong Kong 

176 

Z 2 I 

India 

• 4 • 1,883 

708 

Indonesia 

. . . 261 

232 

Japan 

• . • 1.732 

280 

Malaya . 

• • 541 

468 

Philippmes 

• • • 35 

79 

Odieia . 

. . . 44 

128 





Total ^941 

2,836 


— 

• 


{ECAFE R^orr IsSlj page 2 S) 
Table S 

Wheat and ooaesb grain produoton 


(Jji Million Tons) 


1934-38 

1948-50 


(awn^e) 

{aeerage) 

Wteat 

. . . 34 8 

348 

Barley 

. . 12 7 

124 

Oats 

. . . I>2 

0 

Maize • > 

. . . 14 6 

15 t 

Total 

• • 63*3 

dj-a 


— 

— 

Millets and Sorgbunu 

- • 36'5 

33 ‘a 


{ECAFE Report 19 S 1 , page 26 ) 


, . The lower post-war level of production in 
face of increased food requirements created a 
senous regional shortage This defiaency was 
partially met by the d^ge in the region’s trade 
position from a net food-grdn exporter of 1 *5 
nuUion tons per annum in pre-war years to a 
net importer of 6-7 million tons per annum in 
recent years Thanks to a gradually nsing level 
offoodgrains imports, the total gram supply 
surpassed the pre-war level of some 199 million 
tons, m i 9 q«/ 49 . i 95 o/ 5 i and 1951/52 

(ECAFE Report NSI, Page 9 ) 
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TABLES 

Availabis supplies of foodgrains 


(Million Tons 



>93413! 

I9fSH9 

1949/10 

>910/11 

191>/1> 

Ricc 






Regional production— 

1006 

99S 

98 z 

975 

933 

Net import (+I0T export (—) 

Available supply 

Wheat 

Regional production 

* -il 

98$ 

+0 06 

99 7 

+03 

985 

—0 I 

97 4 

98 3 

348 

35 a 

325 

36 6 

V 

Net import 

m 

47 

4 6 

44 

6 0 

nuiIable Supply 

3 S 8 

39 9 

37 * 

41 0 

441 

Gofltse Krat&s 






Regioml production 

650 

627 

61 0 

61 3 

63 5 

Net import ( + ) or export (—) 

—0 4 

09 

0 8 

I 5 

I 2 

Available Supply 

64 .d 

636 

61 8 

62 8 

64 7 

Totat GkatsJdppw; 

1989 

203 2 

1975 

201 2 

207 I 

* TbetiiiitiBnce ii for ealmdat ;tu for theiecoadbilfofUiocioptasM) 

ihm, es,i$49 trade oadcf 1948-49 enp aeiBoa,eic. 


. The deficiency m grain supply was not 
evenly spread out m all parts of the region but 
\\a^ concentrated in India and some other di>fipit 
areas In i950/5^j fill countries for which data 
ate available, c\ccpt Japan and the Philippines, 
Iwd a per capita consumption level which, m 
(erms of calorics, wus lotvcr than pic-ivar 
There \\as, however, a general impiovancnt m 
the year, as compared with 1949-50, except in 
Iniln which suffered a serious decluic, as shown 
mT.ibI(.4 


{tCAPF. Report page Iff} 

Table r-i 

lNDr\ NUMsrRs or volume or total and per 
CAPITA CHOP PRODUemON (fl) 

^34-38=100) 

rcdrrfunn jyjo/j-r 


ARropj 
l*\lcr<ipi (A) 

cto?3 0 

P.'TTi’j.iin 

Pernp t3,Bll Crops 
I’rrp », food crops 

ICNri KpiOTcrcJuditi" 
C’ -j 
All c*cpj 

V'*' fc'nj aop5 («) 

I'fTCpl *,4!lc^ps . 

fre r arfoodeeps 


99 

99 

99 

II3 

S8 

8S 


101 

101 

m 

113 

89 

90 


lOj 

»5 

Hi 

s? 

89 


lOJ 

ro3 

to? 

119 

V 

87 


104 

103 


{ECAFE Report 1952, page 1) 


C^bn 


b 1951, three-quartets of Ceylon’s food 
retparements had to be imported , at the same 
time, rubber, tea and coconuts accounted for 91 
per cent of its export and 66 per cent of its total 
crop area b 1950 and 1951, the value of food 
mywts amounted to some 50 per cent of Ae total 
t^putts Thanks to efforts towards 
^f-sufficicncy in accordance with the Six-Year 
“ten, nee production increased substantiidly 
but was accompanied by a sizeable 
increase m imports Nevertheless, both the 
pr^uction and total supply of rice remained 
oetow the _ 


pre-war level This deficient? m 


nee supplies was more than made up by ihe 
increased use of imported wheat and flour, with 


(wt «C. ®“PP^y some 12 per 

2.1^ 1 ml In 1951/52 not 

P'PJ”™™ also the import of nee 

So Uvd . consequently, the 

“ 'S'5'>-5i in spite 

M a lunher increase m wheat imports ' 

{BCAFE Ei^rt issi, Pages U-IS) 


India: 


bditfs food S ^P«^s of 

uppt in the^iaCTT become mcrcasnigly 
fliehdX if'f^’Wi® Before the wir 
moo-miston sub-comment had an annual 



foodgrains import of some i 6 million tons, this 
being mostly nee from Burma. Smee partition, 
India has inherited the pre-war defiat status m 
addition to the loss of some o 8 million tons per 
year from former surplus areas which now are 
part of Pahstan. 

India’s foodgrain production has lagged belund 
population at an increasing rate Between 1941 
and 1951, while the populauon increased by some 
13 4 per cent gram producuon varied from 10 
per cent, below to 7 per cent, above the 1938/39 
level In addition, there has been a persistent 
detenoration in yield per acre under nee smee 
pre-w Even m normal year, Indian producticm 
f^s short of requirements by some 3 million 
tons at die 1950 ration standards This is the 
long-term aspect of the country’s food situaacm 

In the short term, the country suffered aop 
f^ures in 1950 and 1951 due to droughts, 
floods, insect pests and other adverse natural 
fectors In 1950/51, gram production declined 
by some 10 per cent, from the previous year’s 
level whidi had been about the same as prewar. 
For 1951/52, serious crop feilures arc agam re- 
ported as a result of the succession of droughts, 
although total gram ou^t may be sbghtly 
higher than in 1950/51. The curtailed produc- 
tion of cereals was only partly offset by large 
imports In 1950/51 and 1951/52. total cereal 
supply fell short of that m 1948/49 ty more 
thm one million tons, while population mcreased 
by several irnUion 

There has thus been a serious decline m the 
per capita supply and nutritional standard, from 
310 lbs per npTniTn m pre-war years to 266 lbs 
m 1949/50, 255 lbs m 1950/51 and probably 
even lower m 1951 (52 This was reflected in the 
basic daily ration, which was 12 ozs per capita 
m 1951 and, for a short period, only 9 02s , 
comparing very unfevourably with the target 
set by the Five-Year Plan, which upon realiza- 
tion would restore consumption to the pre-war 
level for the Indo-Pahstan sub-contment of some 
16 ozs. per day for each adult 

Another short-term aspect of the food pro- 
blem IS the considerable variation in productiOT 
between different areas which, together wdm 
transport shortages, has resulted m localized 


Government measures dealing with the food 
situation include rationmg m selected areas, 
subsidies on imported foodgrams, the securing 
of large suppbes from abroad, pnee control 
and various measures to promote an expansion 
of production 

One dilemma facmg the country is that, 
vdule Its greatest need is for nee, it h^ to pur- 
dttse mainly wheat and coarse grams by reason of 
the limited export availabihty of nee overseas 
India, like many other countnes, 1 ^ also been 
freed with the problem of relative pnees favounng 
tile (^tivation of commeraal and mdusinal 
crops m preference to food The pnee situation 
b^an to change m the second half of I 95 i» l^tit 
at the same time the negative balance of payments 
re-appeared and created a new set of difficulties 
for mcieasmg food supply 

{ECAFE Report 1351 , page IS-Kj) 


Japan : 

fri contrast to the countries specializing m 
export ognculture, Japan is an mdustriabzed 
country, which is also highly dependant upon 
imports for food supplies In pre-war years, 
Japan’s economy was mtegrated with the then 
colomal areas, notably Korea and Taiwan, which 
shpped a combined volume of i 6 million tons 
of nee per year to tiie home islands This was 
just suffiaent to meet Japan’s import require- 
ments 

The situation changed radically after the war. 
The dissolution of its empire depnved Japan of 
Its supplementary suppbes, and tiie countr}' had 
to look for other sources of food imports m 
addition to increasmg its home producuon In 
1948, the nee harvest rose to a level 3 per cent 
higher than the average of 1933-35 as a result 
of increased suppbes of fertilizers and oihei 
agnc^tural requisites as well as fai Durable 
we^er conditions The planted area and 
producuon contmuedto increase, and m 1950, 
the nee hivest was 7 per cent, lugher than pre- 
war Meanwhile, wheat and other grains wit- 
nessed an even larger mcrease m jidds, facmg, 
m 1950, 15 per coit. above pre-war. bi 1951 
as compared with the preiious jear, however, 
the nee crop sustained a deebne of some 500,000 


33r 



•or.' die to the unusnallj' cool weather and 
t>r-"on, but the decline was largely o®ct Iff 
the condstent inacase in the prodnctun of 
vheat and o'hct grams icsulting in a total mdi- 
fcroes cereal supply similar to that of the pro- 
tioai ;er 

In 1951, therefore, the maintained gram 
rTidanion, the inctcase m gram imports from 
: a to a S million tons, and 3 ic drawing of some 
hilf-million tons fmra the normal stock effeaed 
rn mCTcasc of neatly one million tons m the 
rtailabtiny for conaiimption as compared with 
the pmious year 

T 1 c nmntional letel, m terms of per capita 
consumption of calorics, protein and fat, improt^ 
between 1946 and ipyo, and further m 1951 
jlt] ourh It was still below pre-war. 

{ECAFE Report 1951, poges II-IS) 

Htirma : 

hurnu is highly dependent on nee for both 
empliymcnt and foreign cschange resources 
Etjd-c the war, nee accounted for 70 per cent 
0' ns ahitmed acreage and some 50 per cent 
0' ns ciputt It was, at that time, the world’s 
iMJing tvponer of ncc, with on annual tolume 
rf opot couallmg thit of the next two largest 
eifd^lc- , *] hadand and Indo-Chtna, combined 


average of i 7 million tons. As the population 
meteased at a rate of only 0 6 per cent peryear 
during 1941-51, the per capaa retamed supply 
increased considerably. 

{ECm Report Ml, pope li-iO) 


Indo-china : 

Indo-chma constitates another major area 
of nee monoculture and surplus Mainly due 
to mtemal disturbance, aggregate nee production 
of the three states, while dedinmg sharply m 
the early post-tsar years, has been meteasmg 
recently, fiom about two-thirds of the pre-war 
volume m 1948-49 to 71 per cent m 1949/50 and 
74 per cent m 1951/52. The average yield per 
acre reached the pre-war level m 1949/50 bat 
subsequently dechned. Total export was only 
8 pet cent of pre-war m 1949, but recovered to 
23 pet cent m 1951, 

(ECAFE Report Ml, page 20 ) 


Thsiland ! 

Rice 18 the staple food and major oqjort of 
Thailand, empbying 8o per centa of its population 
and contributing 6o per cent, of its exports. 

Production of milled nee tvas 4 3 million 
tons in 1951/52, as compared wth 4 4 million 
tons in each of the years 1950/51 and 1949/50, 
and 2 9 miUion tons before the war. Thus, 
although output m 1951-52 was 43 per cent above 
pre-war, there had been some decline smee the 
previous two years The nee acreage m 1951-52 
decreased substantially due to adverse whether 
wndmejs The post-war yield per acre was 
btiow the pr^war level, probably as a result of 
^ mtenswe methods of cultivation caused 
labour shortage and, until recently, as a 
consequence of expanding acreage 

f bas mcreased smee 1949, when 
I 6 S2u I® ' “f 

(SCARE Report Ml, pages mi) 

China ; 



ihrtiugh expansion of acreage and improved 
yidds rcsuliing from irrigation, increased appljca- 
tioo of labour, fcrulircis and insccucidcs, and 
in spile ofa shortage of draught animals Produc- 
tion in 1951, despue droughts, floods and insect 
pests, increased by some 7 percent over 1950, 
although It was stiii 7 per cent below the pre-war 
level of 1936. 

Before the tvar, the mainland of China used 
to have a large food import, atcraging 687,000 
tons of rice and 4^30,000 tons of wheat per year 
during 1934-38 ITirough improvement in 
transportation and distribution bciMCcn surplus 
and deficit areas, there tsiis a sijcablc gram export 
in 1951, tthen 373,000 tons mostly of coarse 
grains were shipped to Indio. 

With produedon at approximately the p^ 
war averogc level, but populanon increasing 
substantially and exports replacing imports, it 
should seem that the per capita supply in 1951 
rcmainol below pre-war, although it improved 
over the previous year. 

Taiwan (China) is a rice surplus area which, 
before the war, exported some 650,000 tons 
armudly. In 1951/52 rice production increased 
by about 3 per cent over 1950, and by 8 per cent 
over pre-war, partly at the expense of sugar 
cane acreage. The yield in 1951 inaeased 


considerably over 1950 but was still only about 
90 per cent of pre-war There was, until 1951, 
a tendency for the retained supply to mcrease 
Pre-war this was 526,000 tons. In 1950 it was 
1,271,000 tons, declmmg, however, to 1,187,000 
tons m 1951 Compared with pre-war there has 
also been an mcrease m per capita availability. 
How far this represents mcreased per capita 
consumption dreads on changes m population 
and 10 stocks, details of which are not available 
(ECAFE Report 1951, page 21) 

Pakistan : 

The food position of the country is compara- 
uvely easy. In a normal year, Pakistan has a 
small surplus of 300,000-500,000 tons for ejqport, 
Due to the relative abundance m supply, a policy 
of progressive derationing and decontrd ^ 
foodgrains was mtioduced m 1948/49 and rabonn^ 
has been largely abolished m ^e current year 
There were some defiat locahnes m West 
Pakistan, and a chrome defiaen^ in East 
Falostan, whidi has to import from ±e western 
part of the country. Palos’s main problem in 
food supply lies in the inadequacy of tran^ort 
feabties, which handicap qmtable distnbution 
between defiat and surplus areas Per capita 
consumption echoed somewhat m 1950/51, owmg 
to population inaeases and sizeable eaqiorts 
{ECAPB Report 1951, page 8^ 


PARTE 

Distribution of Food Grains— Government Responsibility 


(i) Extract from the Indian Famine Commis- 
sion Report 1880 

• ’[iSi] Activity of private trade in India.'— 
We have no doubt that the true prinaplc for the 
Government to adopt as its general rule of con- 
duct in this matter is to leave the business of the 
supply and distribution of food to private trad^ 
tflwn g care that every possible feolity is givffl 
for Its fi:ee action, and that all obstacles matcrid 
Or fiscal are, as far as practicable, removw 
The Twmnftf in which the demand for gram m 
Soutiicm India in 1877 was met by suppliw 
sent from the Nortii showed the promputude with 
which Indian trade will operate when the raa- 
liues for transport and the profit etpected ^ 
adequate. The imports by ^ sea into the 
distressed districts amounted, in tiie two years 


1875-77 and 1877-78, to about 2 millions of 
tons* The total quanuQiofgiain earned on the 
railways in all parts of Lidia was double this 
amount, and Ae actual wei^t conveyed by 
them into tb area msy have been about 
I or i^imlhonsoftOD 5 ,mBdditiontoriie quanu^ 
brought by sea If, as is hence probably the 
to^ import m the year 1877 was 2 miUion tons, 
It would at the rate of i ton to 6 persons for ayear 
have been sufficient for 12 million people, or one 
dnrd of die whede population affiteted These 
results were produced by the help ofa system of 
rdways, mostly sin^e lines, and of which only one 
branch traverse the worst famine traa It is only 

” T0B8 

*I67e*77 7fi0,000 

1877-78 . 1,200,000 

fisn 8.B74.000 

asifisrs. 1,102.000 
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reasonable to antiapate that TOth every year’s 
additional experience of the use to be made of the 
railways and td^aphs die activity and sensi- 
tiveness of Indian trade will continue to grow, 
and diat with the new stimulus thus imparted 
to It, and the gradual extension of railways mto 
districts where th^ do not yet exist, the power 
of meeting the wants of the population in time of 
local scarcity will be snli former developed 
Every interference by the Government with iht 
operations of trade must be adverse to this 
tendency, and preiudiaal to the growth of those 
habits of sclf-rebance which it is so essential 
for Govemment to encourage 


[154 1 Extension of rai/aayj— It is to die 
future extension of railways that we look as the 
most complete justificauon of our behef that the 
trade of the country may be confidently left m 
provide for the supply of food in times of scarcity 
Such an extension has been gomg on for some 
years past, and it will, we trust , henceforth receive 
an additional impetus, as by the help of these 
works alone can the whole resources of die 
country be brought to beat in tune of difficulty 
on any disuessed area The charge for trans- 
port between the most distant parts of India 

conneaed by rail does not now exceed one anna 

per seer, or Jd per pound, and there is reason 
to hope that it may be reduced to a considerably 
smaller sum At the present rate gram cosime 
24 per rupee or ^ per pound could hSe 
been taken ftom Northern India to the famine 
dmrim m the south, and sold at 8 seers per reoee 

Such bemg the ose we oaonot doubt that with 

that coutmed use, all the 
cveiypartofthecouitrirmllbe mnbytheuatm^l 

opeiatTOoft.ade,Uout4nSrrf 

any intcrfetcuce ou the part ot GoveiS^ 

[t35 l Ability qf the country tc feed i(ieW_ 
A resotaou to rely entnelv on Or S 
optrattonsoftradetoti,mA.L!?..T5 


hr r toe wauts of the ctj 

ut time of famme must uuquestionablvresi 
mb on the expected aettw of the Sd® 

also on the prohabihty of 4 ri™™ 
of food brag fmhcoming at tS“n 
The question should thSefore he 
whcihcr there is sufficient proimri^ 
that the quiuincj- of grtS hkly^ ^ 
meet the itants of such larr/™,. 


certainly forthcoming \Vc believe that there 
nc«i be no apprehension as to such a provision 
bemg forthcoming in time of famine from the 
parts of the country not aficacd, though no 
doubt considerable pressure would be entailed 
on theinnhabiiants in proportion to the magnitude 
of the export. The quantity, though large in 
Itself, bears but a moderate ratio to the whole 
produce of the districts in which it may be pre- 
sumed, m accordance with prolonged experience 
there will be no scarcity 


Note or dissent bv Jaails Cairo and 
H. E Sullivan 

b J Although the principles laid down, 
m regard to the action of Government m relation 
to tltt food supply, have our general concurrence, 
the evidence which wc coDccicd has led us to 
form die opimon that, under present conditions, 
It might be not only expedient, but absolmdy 
tjci^sary, for the Stale to make provision in 
tnemanner condemned by our colleagues 'Hicre 
are certm localmes m Southern, Western and 
Astral India which are now, and mw cononuc 
® ^ some tune, distant from the lines of 
latnvay communication, and whidi arc man 
degree liable to visitations of famine 
^ these comparatively inaccessible tracts, 
wc may reckon at one fifth part of India, 
, a populanon of 40 nuJhons, wc sugget a 
^ of storage to show that the measure is not 

tte financial impossibility mdicaiedm the Report 

necessity be accepted, 
a adoptd tentatively on 

uuS™ 

^ ^ faded by the access or other- 

™ w the expenneni 

of ridl Wo-thirds of the people 

M Into B psic, and ot one third nee Tie 

crOD siffiaent supply from the cuirent 

nee famine n ® 

tlwi nee from "Tn?' 

I"™? "f the last 
bon of the consump- 

•hw appeaf^h?'”*^°l“'“''°'‘ Thotn™nlh 
’’nhin^e coumL”? ™n“sl surplus 

swere sram SS demand of a 

their ordmarv fawinp part of 

thBebTSton 

' then supply, raising the 
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price, and ihus extending ilie area and general 
pressure of tlic famine Tins has been the 
uniform effect of dr.iwuig supplies suddenly to 
the famine districts from otlicr paits of India 
Supplies from foreign countries arc pnictic^y 
impossible The densely peopled countries of 
other parts of Asia do not appear to export gram 
And m a country \iherc the annual surplus of 
gram IS so small and where it cannot be increased 
by forcien importation, the absolute need of 
reserves m seasons of scarcity’, for the supply of 
places difficult of access, becomes almost impera- 
tive The most eftcctual icmcdy for this would 
be to encourage the storage of gram m such 
locahtics m seasons of plenty. 

[n.] No ircaimcnt of famine has yet been 
successful in the picscrvation of life tliat has 
not been ready to be commenced at the earliest 
period of actual want The food of tlie people 
IS of the simplest kind, gram and salt, and a 
few condunents for a relish The gram is easy 
to handle, bears storage in pits for many years, 
and the people themselves grmd it as they require 
It The pits arc made m the ground, m a maimer 
with whicii the natives arc familiar, and cost 
nothmg beyond the encircling ring of baked 
clay, and labour, in construction We propose 
no new practice, but recommend that, in outlying 
places, the Govcniincni should, through Aeir 
resident officials, do for the safety of the poorer 
class what the wealthier now do for themselves. 
The people live on different vaneties of dry gram 
grown m their several districts, which is the 
specific food they arc accustomed to As this 
common grain is rarely an article of export, its 
storage would m no way interfere with the opera- 
tion of foreign trade, and as the storage would be 
sub-divided in every village it could be done 
Without disnirbance to the usual operations of 
husbandry In seasons of abundance stores may 
very convemcntly be made A village of 400 
inhabitants, cultivating 400 acres of gram, may 
be reckoned to have 40 of the class for whom 
storage is here proposed A store of seven tons 
would suffice for this number during a year of 
famine, and as severe famines on an average come 
asyetbutoncemiior 12 years, the quantity so 
required might be secured out of two years of 
good aops durmg that interval, at the rate of 
3 i tons for each time, without any pressure on tiie 
rest of the people, while the storage of that 
quantity of gram would be a simple and inexpen- 
sive operation 


(iQ Extract from Famine Inquiry Commis- 
sion Report on Bengal— 1945 

The mitial phase of the disturbance 
m the lice markets m India was the direct result 
of tile fall of Burma Until then, the movement 
of nee prices had been more subdued than that 
of wheat prices, even though the relation between 
total supply and total demand was more un- 
favourable in the case of nee than in the case of 
wfficat As long as the possibility of imports 
from Burma remained, there was little speculative 
activity m the nee marke;:s When Burma fell 
and it became plam that the areas which were 
largely dependent on imports from Bunna, 
must obtain their supplies m fridia and no- 
whcre-clse, prices of nee rose suddenly and 
alarmingly This was mainly due to purchases 
in the nee produang areas for export to Western 
India, Travancore, Cochin and Ceylon, 

Western India, Travancore and Cochm were 
the areas m India which were most severely hit 
by the loss of imports from Burma The figures 
ai^indicatc the weight of the additional demand 
which the fall of Burma threw on markets in 
India, most of which were themselves somewhat 
short of supplies because of loss of imports from 
Burma Unquestionably, the mam factor m the 
disturbances m the nee markets m the summer 
of 1942 was the demand from areas which de- 
pended largely on imports from Burma 

Prices rose in the nee markets of India m the 
first mstance because the need of the buyers from 
the areas to which we have referred was urgent 
and sellers m the prmcipal markets could demand 
a higher price The latter m their turn had to 
secure supplies from the secondary markets more 
quickly and in larger quantities than usual, m 
order to meet further demands from the outside 
bikers The merchants in the secondary mar- 
kets were then m a position to* demand and obmm 
higher prices for their stodts The rise in 
prices which was thus spreading could not be 
confined to the stocks which were purchased 
for export, it affected all transactions m the 
pnnapal and secondary markets It is neces- 
sary at this stage to emphasize the sharply 
contradictory character of the reaction of the 
markets to rising prices m different conditions 
A nse of pnees which is bebeved to be likely to 
continue, influences the minds of producers, 
tnufois, and consumers very differently from a 
nse of pnees which is generally expected to be 
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tempoiary. In ihe latter case, selios— both 
prodnceis and traders— ate amtions to sell before 
prices t and buyers— both traders and consu- 

mers— reduce, so fer as possible, the quantities 
they buy Sudi a reaction autoinattcally corrects 
thetempoiaiyinal-ad)UStinentbctaccnthe a\ail- 
able marhet supply and the demand whidi caused 
the upward movement m prices If the mal- 
adpistment is eorrected by an increase in supply 
m the maihet and a reduction m demand, puces 
fall Bgam This does not, howcicr, happen 
when the nse m prices is sharp and unusiial, 
and is also expected to contmuc In these ar- 
cumstanees, it produces an e.\actly opposite 
reaction m tie minds of buyers and sellers 
Buyers are anxious to buy before a further rise 
occurs and therefore mcrease their purchases, 
while sellers are reluctant to sell because they 
watfotstiUbetterpnces This further decreases 
the supply available m the markets and meteascs 
the demand on the diminishing supply Bnces 
move up still further m consequence This 
reinforces the feats of bikers and die greed of 
sellers and miensifies the market disturlrances 
Given suffiaeut tune for the psychology of greed 
and fear generated m this manner to penetrate, 
on fhe one hand, to the prunaiy markets and fte 
produceis— the ultimate souice of supply— and, 
on the other hand, to the retail shms and the 
consumeis— the ultimate source of demand— 
pnees may nse to such an extent that large 
sections of the population ind themselves imable 
to buy. 


There is, theiefote, no quanutauve telauon 
between the movement of prices and tte volume 
of the addiuonal demand which initiated the 
movement UnquestumaHy.the volume of un- 
ports which was lost as a result of the fall of 
Burma and had to be met fiom the prinaik 
nee producing areas of India was only a veiy 
small proportion of the total supply in these 

areas Nevertheless, it was the diversion of the 
den^ formerly met fam Burma to the Indian 
mkets which started the mcrease of prices m 
the summer of 1942 The extent of the nse 
was out of all proportion to the distutbiog cause 
became of its repercussions on the local markets 
which we have described 


„ — It, we have no doubt tbatmsnc 

condmons noimal unrestricted trade opentira 
could not ensure distnbuuon at teasonabi 
1®“ . A bi^down in dismbntinn cwild h 
averted only by an mtervenuon of Goveaunen' 
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which would have the effect of rctiormf public 
confidence end of dcmraitratinf to ptodiicos 
and traders tlic dtlemiinaiicn .md the .ihilitj 
ofGmcmmtni to pretint t further ti'c m prices, 
and of assuring tmders and connnurt' lint the \ 
lion of supplies would be ro lintfincd. M'c base 
also no doubt tint It was this compcllmi nccc'- 
sitv which led a number of I’rovinci 'I and Slate 
Gosciumcnts to undcria'c at about tbs srimc 
time a scries of mto'iitc m icsiramt of trade 
The mcasuics whicli ihcj adopted diffticd in 
set eml respects, bin oni miasiitc w Sf trben by alb 
Unusual ctpons were the oripmsl caurc of ihc 
trouble Control of cxpoil' wus, ihrtcforc, tbc 
ncccssaiy first step m the amnpt to control 
pnccs and ensure a satisfiictoij ditttibution of 
supplies It was, liowctcr, only the fin step 
Other measmes were necc'saiy in order, first to 
deal with questions of pnec ecntrol and distnbu- 
tion Within the pitnina or siaic, and 'tcondly, 
tocnsorc a Bow of supplies from surplus ptoi inces 
and stales to deficit provmccr and stales 

. . The rise of pnees. whidi we hold to be 
the second basic cause of ihc famine, was romc- 
thmg mote than the natural result of the 'hortoge 
of supply which hod occutred Ii was the result 
of the belief of the pioduceis, traders imd con- 
sumcrsmBcngalatthcciidofi942 undibcl'cgln- 
lung of 1943 that on cvct-inoeasing ri'c in prices 
was inevitable and could not bo prevented This 
b^tf had been created, not only by the failure 
of the omiin crop but by the entire course of 
events doting 1942 


Extract from the Famine Inqnlry 
Commission (Final) Report ,1945 

SoMManv OF Cosausioss imd Kecomsiekdv- 
(CnarnnVI) 

proc« of rclaxauon of existing 
OT^ls IS bound to picsent d^cnlt problems 
wto OTiiire to be smdied m advance, and 

SfS^a^re made 


wild. ™iM ™ supply cond dons 

of 1943, nS rSr ^^™^*' greater 



(kO The permanent objectives of food policy 
have a bearing on the problems of the transiuon 
period and must be prommently kept m mmd m 
considermg these problems 

{w) The organization durmg the iranbition 
period should be designed, not with a view to 
securing the most expeditions return to pre-war 
conditions, but so that it can evolve into a system 
of regulation of prices m normal times 

(t>) The transition penod may be regarded 
as commencmg with the arrival of the first ship- 
ments of rice from Burma m appreaable quanti- 
ties. Its probable duration is unpredictable, 
it may last until 1951-52 . 

ipt) During the first stage of the transition 
period, It should be possible to secure the dimi- 
nution and eventual elimmation of wide price 
dispanties at present existing m different parts 
of the country. 

(wO If the actual pnce which prevailed during 
the quinquenmum ending 1938-39 are worked 
out m each province, and a price m the neig^ 
bourhood of 240 per cent, of such average deter- 
mmed, the result would broadly represent the 
target pnce level to be aimed at the end of the 
first stage of the transition penod. 

(«w) Concurrently with the reduction of 
puces the more strmgent forms of control should 
be withdrawn 

(ix) Hie mam problem of the second stage 
of the transition would be the co-ordinat^ 
removal of cordons around provmces and states, 
and the re-transfer of the responsibility for dis- 
tribution of suppplies from Government agenaes 
to the trade. At the same tune Governments 
must be prepared to remtroduce controls should 
this be necessary, and to ensure the mamtaiance 
of the pnce levd witimi pre-detenmned limits. 

{x) Effective methods for preventing the 
price level from fttltng below a pre-detenmned 
minimum should be perfected at time. 

(w) During this stage the pnce level should 
not be allowed to exceed 240 per cent of the 
pre-war level, that is, the average of the qum- 
quennium endmg 1938-39, nor allowed to 
below 180 per cent of the pre-war level 

(a-tt) The mamtenance of the suggwted 
minimum level during the stage of the transition 


period is essential to the orderly development of 
the country’s economy. 

(tt«) It IS only by settmg before themselves 
in concrete terms a deimte ta^ to perform during 
ffie transition period, and actually solving the 
problems mvolved as they anse, that Governments 
will acquire the basis of practical experience on 
which a system of regulation of pnees suitable 
for normal times can be devised and operated. 

(iv) Extract from the Report of the 
American Famine Mission to India 194$ 

India, despite a crop shortage of seven million 
tons, has postponed femme for the first six 
months of the year This was done by means 
of a highly successful system of rationing and 
enforced procurement of food grams from culti- 
vators Now e SIX month penod confronts the 
Indian people durmg which they cannot avoid 
famin e without imports smee their supphes are 
being rapidly exhausted .. .. 

No country m the world, mtk perhaps the 
exceptton of Russta, has gone so far in conirollmg 
baste food dtsmbution-^ot even Osrmany under 
the Hitler dictaiorshp As the shortages have 
become acute, m more and more areas monopoly 
procurement has been mstimted More and more 
of India’s people have gone on rations Lower 
and lower have Men food allowances, reachmg 
m some distnets the starvation level of seven, 
SIX, even five ounces a day for adults. 

The massive difficulties confionled by 
government can be appraised only by takmg into 
account die fact that 60 percent of India’s people 
are small cultivators clustered around India’s 
700,000 villages m which live 85 pcrcoit of the 
population , inadequate stales, inadequate 
tran^ort, widespread iJltteracy have piled up 
die task w apparently impossible heights Yet the 
job has been done Popular provincial govern- 
ments and skilled public a(hmntsirators together 
have accampbshed extraordinary results Takmg 
due account of human wealoiess and selfishness, 

It was yet found that m nearly every area visited, 
achievements were far above expectations. 
Rcgretably the least that was being accomplished 
was found in the important province ot Bengal. 

These food controls, by their ^ciy efficient, 
have squeezed both cultitetor and consumer to 
the point where liey are now forced to lean their 
whole weight on the s}‘stem which their co-opera- 
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tioa supports. If this ratioimg and procure- 
ment sykemwllapses, they collapse with it By 
ievellmg out die avaibble food so that all might 
share e^y in its consumption, famine pod^s 
and early deaths were avoided But % this 
spreadu^ of deficit, the danger of mass mal- 
nutrition and acute famine was also spread Only 
by keeping stocks built up to ensure a continuous 
flow of fr^d can disaster for many millions he 
avoided .... 

These stodcs can be mamtalncd only by 
imports There are not sufficient reserves among 
cultivators m India to avert mass starvation 
Many milhons of cultivators are iemselvcs so 
short of food that they must draw from ration 
shops or starve, wUle it is true that enforced 
procuiment has not cut down the food supply 
of Mtivatots^as deeply in surplus areas as it 
has to the major deficit repons, further improve- 
ments in both procurement and rationing cannot 
teep the reserve up to the strengffi necessary 
for distribution 

To close the gap, todia must obtain two 
^lon tons of food grains from atooad during 
the iwder of 1946 The greater part of this 
Should reach Indiadunng August, September and 
October . 


(v) Ez^acta from Minute of Dissent in the 
wterim Report, Foodgrains PoUev 
CoQunittee 1947. 


61 The 
commendations 
follows • 


most important, among the rc- 
made by our colleagues runs as 


(11) l^la^ation of fiiod|wain control in bepin 
fls soon n*; po'Mble, nficr «iupplics 
sufiicicni for honouring nil tninmitmcnis 
on 12 07 . basis, ihroufhout the year, 
m all parts of tlicVuiniiy ore enured ; 
togetherjuuh a nmri’in for emergen- 
ac<. 

(in') Education of the public on fo^dETatos 
control policy* , and rc'oluic enforce- 
ment. 

(4] The real i«uc i*: the question of control 
versus decontrol Tlic dioicc 11 now to he m'’dc 
between one of the three cou^cs as indicated 
below : 

(0 Should decontrol of ccrc.il foocirmins he 
begun and completed during 1948 ’ 

(n) Should decontrol be bepiin m 1948 imd 
carried out in gradual st'^rcs suI1S^ 
qucntly ? 

(«0 Should theprcscniconiroIsbecDmlnucd 
during 1948 5 ond decontrol bcpiin later 
and carried out in gradual stages subse- 
quently ’ 


The recommendation made bv our cnllcawts 
18 so worded os to cover cither ’the fir«i or ‘ the 
scOTud of the three courses mentioned above} 
and, as would be dear from the report, our 
TOjtogucs ate not agreed among ihcmtelvc'! on 
^fwmt WcforourpartdcfmitclyrccorniTiaid 
Or third course 


(0 teptance of policy of raJocnoo of 
wennnoit commitments under ra- 
tioning and omtiollcd distribution 

(Qniebc^g to be made mtb those 
rationing commitments which were 
H““!'“'yraraandreductico 
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foodgrains during ip^g 


t ''™ of our ralloi- 

'’,"’Mciib mdicnte that controls 
^&icd Onthecontnrj’thtj'mdratc, incur 

^mion, the mtraty of food shonage which 
On dming the last two vcara 

ttthe teis of this new, we cxplam the ninsons 

Sid be 

snouid be continued during ip^g ,,,, 


(nO The baSB of reduction to be decided 
5?*.?'™“ fc Jool conditions with 
foe defimte amt oflumidatmg Gowm- 

ment commitments as eariyalpoX 

Onr own recommendations are as Mows ; 


mj 

** ‘’ave arisen do not 

They reflect 

non ^ f’™ Sraater during 1946 





[2.] This is seen from the following figures: 
YUID OP OERHAIS (Mi IKBIA) 

(f IGUSSS M USES OF TONS) 


Diffe- 

JowoT Tetal rence 
& (four from 
Rtee Wheat Bajra eatab) aoaagt 


Average 5 years ending 

1943>44 . . 282 106 112 500 

1944- 45 • ■ 301 108 109 518 +18 

1945- 46 . . 284 92 88 464 

1946- 47 . . 302 81 85 468 

These figures show that whereas the crop 
whidi came m the market durii^ 1945 was 18 
lakhs tons better than the average of the precedmg 
5 years, the following two aops were smaller 
than the average by 36 lakhs tons and 32 lakhs 
tons respectivdy. The total short fell during 
the last year and this year was thus 68 lakhs toos. 
But the mcreasc m imports (as compared with Ae 
average of the same five year penod ending 
i943''44) ^ only 21 lakhs tom 

[3.] The imports secured during the 1946 and 
1947 arc not abnormally heavy The country 
as a whole is normally deficit in rice Its nee 
ddcit has been growmg steadily for over a gene- 
ration. It used to be surplus m wheat, and oAer 
fbodgnuns including pulses ^ But the surplus 
Was steadily Hitninishing The trend was sudi 
that by this time, if there had been no War, 
the rice defidt would have increased over the pre- 
war levd and the surplus in other grains would 
have \^shed These facts are mdicated by the 
following figures: 


(lakhs OF TlRQ) 


Net w- 
ports of TUt 
and paddy 

Net wf- 
perts of 
aUfeod- 
grams tth 
ekdmg 
pulsu 

) 16 


1 n 

10 

> S 

2 

i 4 7 



(r) Avenge s yean eodiog 1938-39 


[4.] Against the bad^round of this past 
history of imports, the net imports into this 
country during the War and smee have been as 
follows : 

Netimforts 


(lakes OF TOITO) 


1939*40 

1940-41 

1941.42 

1942-43 


Apnl 1943 to end of 1945 
1946 

Fmt us months of 1947 



. 21 22 

. ji 10 

7 4 

. Mmu83 Muus4 
(Net export) (Nettt- 
port) 

. I 18 

. 3 22 

3 12 


I5 ] These figures show why there was food 
shortage m 1945, m spite of a good AU-India 
crop From about the middle of 1941 to about 
rile end of 1945, the country was being starved 
of imports which were nonnally necessary to 
balance internal production and consumption. 
Nevertheless, it was consuming more tlin it 
produced and imported Except for the Bengal 
Famine, and occasional low rations m the South, 
there was no ^ective reduction of consumption 
as long as the one-pound ration was maintained 
On the other band, consumption actually increased 
because the population was increasing, higher 
prices enabled riic poorer producers in rural ^ areas 
to eat more and sell less, and the millions in the 

ArmyandWarlndustrieshad steadier employment 

and better wages and did not have to go hungry. 
The controls whidi were in operation simply 
enabled the country to draw upon its working 
stocks and hold on, with its 'carry-over* diminish- 
ing from year to year. 

[6 ] All would have been well, if mcreasing 
imports bad coincided trith good harvests But 
instead, the poor crops of 1946 8nd 1947 visited 
the country when it was already holding a much 
siT TPlIer ‘carry-over’ than it used to in normal tunes. 
That IS wlv no real companson is possible b^ 
tween food situation in 1946 and 1947 
situation at any tune during or before the war. 
The country as a whole and more particulmy 
the South, which is normally defiat, is holding 
smaller ‘cany-overi stocks than at any tunc 
before. 


(7] The ne.Kt year (1948) m ^ cxpccicd 
to be some^vhat better than 1947 But even if 
die crop is as good, the total supply position would 
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not be as good as in I945» because of the 
serious further depletion of stodts which has 
talcn place since 1945 It tdU take time— about 
two tears of good crops and good imports— 
for the carry-over to be rebmlt to the level of 
1945 Therefore, the restoration of the one- 
pound ration of 1945 is not likely to be possible 
for another two years If that is correct, there 
can be no question of there being a suffidency 
of stocks during next j car to go round to everyone 
without an> restriction on purchases or on the 
«calc of consumption— even assuming that imports 
of the same order as last year do materialise 

IS 1 If this analj'sis is correct, and there is a 
real shortage m 1948, it would be extremely rash 
to relax controls and allow pnees to rise That 
o'lntrols were essential during the period 
1942 to 194s. no one can seriously dispute The 
roodcrainsPohej Committee of 1943, the Pamine 
Inquiry Commission of 1944-45, all 
(jo>cmmenis wtre unanimous on this point If 
controls si ere needed in 1945, be 

siill m'^re needed in 1948, because the suppfy 
poMiion vould be worse and the railway trans- 
pot poriiion not much better. 

[9 ] FrcMrade in a market nhidi is seriously 
short of enun and knoim to be short, must 
ncccwanK jeopardise the lit es of the poor. The 
process by t«hidi this happens, has been cxpldn^ 
by the Famist Inquiry Commission In the 
fo’lowinc terms 


the greed of sellers and intensifies the .maket distor- 
banccs s^dent time for the psychology of 
greed and fear generated in this manner to penewate, 
oa die one hand, to the pmnan markets and the pfo- 
dneets-^he tilfmatg source 01 supply— and, on the 
other Iwnffj the retail shops and me consumers— 
the ultimate source of demand— prices may lue to 
sndi an exrent t^t large sections of the population find 
diemselns unable to buy. . ” 

[10 ] The hope that a nm-away price of grain 
would increase the production of food, is likdy 
to prove vain The opposite might easily be the 
case. It will undoubtedly reduce consumption— 
but throu^ a most dangerous mediod which 
might easUy develop into uncontrollable famine 

(11 .] Once such a development takes place, 
control will be lost in a few dios and cannot be 
reamed for mondis. In the conditions likely to 
pimil in the coun^ during 1948, a run-away 
price of grain will involve not oriy famine, but 
food-riots and disorders also H these conse- 
quences are conceded as at least probable, it 
would Ik necessary to wei^ against tiiem, the 
difficulties involved in ftcing and solving the 
problems whidi have arisen in food admims- 
tration Tlttse problems are undoubtedly 
serious ; but they are by no means beyond solu- 


[12 j JVwKr^nejjt diSicuktes —The causes of 
pocurcmfflt difficulties are known and have 
bera detailed^ in Section n What is now re- 
quiRd IS to inaease tiie procurement prices in 
a rcason^le manner and make available at fair 
pnixs, tile commodities required by the producer, 
mom partially those which are necessarv for 
mcreasmg ms production {eg, manures, catde- 
feed, implements, etc). The mass of the 
A^- reasonable 

They can 

®mct«rs ran then be isolated and dealt with 
according to their deserts. 

fel Rahmg difcalifc-If the above 

yv';'"^“ded are forthcoming, it 

arMc “ seriously deficit 

areas Ud to 

increase the volume of stocks Nrfri k» 



it IS of a temporary nature. These excessive 
pnces are not going to last for ever. Bad crops 
will not be repeated year after year, and wiE be 
succeeded by good ones The recovery of war- 
ravaged areas is proceeding throughout the world, 
and presently the exportable surpluses are likely 
to increase, and the demands of deficit countries 
are likely to dmumsh It may be reasonably 
anticipated that probably by 1950 (and almost 
certainly by 1951), the position would change, 
and grain-exportmg countries would be more 
anxious to find buyers than gram-imporrmg 
countries to find sellers A break in pnces is 
bound to come. In the meanwhile, the situation 
vrauld be met by a reasonable ceiling on imports, 
and a really ^ective drive m the country to 
increase food production rapidly In atQi eom. 
It is not possible to eat the cake aid have tt. If 
the Itfitng of controls is to be hastened, imports 
should be ttici eased If imports dtmtmh, the 
com ok mm necessarily last longer. To choke off 


mporu and lift internal controls stmuhaneously 
mould he to invite faster 

[15 ] Unpopulan^ of controls —If it is true 
diat the consequoices of decontrol would be a 
run-away price of gram and disorders and famine, 
It IS obvious that Government are not likely to 
be any more popular with decontrol than at 
j»esent i^eady there are sufficient mdications 
that classes likely to be hit by decontrol are 
raminp theiT voice agamst it ’Ihe only remedy 
would appear to be to educate the public on the 
true nature of the shortage prevailing, the mdis- 
pensability in the common interest, of controlled 
behaviour on the part of all good citizens, and 
the need for genuine pubhc co-operation in secur- 
ing maximum production, maximum procure- 
ment, effiaemy in distribution and 

austeri^ in consumption The food crisis is real 
It must be faced and overcome by the united 
efforts of ill the Governments and all the people. 
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by the Economic & Statistical Adviser, Ministry of Agricoltnrc (Jonnary, 1951). 
from Ministry of Food & Agricnltore. 

(FIGURES IN THOUS/\ND TONS ) 
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(VI) (b) - Statistics of 

ptifiirid fret Ttt('risrtc.'tv,ittpio3i’S'i9S^ in the Basic Plm Branch lief the Mmiry of Food and AgnaiUure 
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IRRIGATIVE PROJECTS AND IRRIGATIVE DEVELOPMENT PROJECT 




APPENDIX VI 

Old Irrigation Projects and Irrigation Development Projects 
PART A— Irrigation development statistics 


Introductory Note 

T able i gives an abstract of the figures relating 
to the extent of irrigation development, cost m 
development of irrigation per acre, and return 
on capital outlay in projects m the First Five Year 
Plan and the earlier projects for India and the six 
zones It Will be seen from the table that four 
penods have been distmguished : 

(0 Pre-1891 i 
(«■} 1891-1920 j 
(«0 1921-1940 ; and 

(tti) Tlie period of the First Five Year 
Plan. 

Broadly, the objective was to make this analj'sis for 
the same period as the analysis of population ard 
cultivation (Appendix I, Tables i 6 to r8) A 
modification had to be made, however, mease of 
the period 1921-51. This penod had to be 
divided mto iivo parts— 1921-40 and the penod of 
the First Five Year Plan There were two main 
masons for this . 

(0 During World War II practically no 
work was done on irngation projects , 
and 

(lO It \m felt that It would be desirable to 
treat the projects mcluded in the 
First Five Year Plan (most of which 
liad been started between I 947 ' 5 t) 
os a smgle cntit>' 

The figures upto 1941 relate to works in die 
former British provmccs, because similar fipuresfor 
the Indian Stales areas arc not available But 

figures for the Plan period, relate 10 works in the 

entire area of tlic zone Thus, in case of South 
India, figures upto 1941, relate to works Jh “C 
former prov incc of Madras alone, but for the Flan 
period, Oicy relate to works m Madras, hQ'orc, 
Travancorc-Cochm and Coo^ 

2 Tables za to 2g give the dnin relating w 
tmporiant public imgatson works in 
t'f India and m Western PakjstJi Trx 
for ihcsc ‘.laicmcnts Invc been ccmpihd In'm tl c 
I’ubljcjtio.n— “1 imncial results of pn’Jt 
unpwduciivc, impition, n'’viget.in 
ment and drainage wvrks for and upto ti c cru or 


1943” (pubbshed by the Government of Indb. 
Department of Labour). Details for ail imr^rumt 
projects have been given staicwisc and include 
tht date of first coming mto opcraiicn, tl’c tUic of 
cmnplction, the total cost of consiiucuon, tlic 
area imgatcd, the average cost of dcvcloj'irunt of 
irrigation per acre and finanaaJ rciums 

For preparing the statement for Knrth-Wc^t 
India (Table if) and for Western PaliM.-n 
(Table ig) it was ncccssarj to allocate the 
and benefits of the Punjab Canals, Upp-r Bin 
Doab Canal and Suilcj Vallcj' Canals, lictv.L.(.n 
Indian Union and Pakistan as the area irrictcd 
by them is partly m the Indian Unum and pnrtl) 
in Pakistan An arf /we basis was adopted p-’ni- 
cuiarly for purposes of this rev jcw , as beli 1 a : 
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Irrigatioa Development Plan Projects 

for India by Zones) 
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Irrigation Development Plan Projecta— cencH 
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interest 
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TABLE 2(a)— Old Irrigation Projects and Major 


Zone 

Datei^compleim 

Dett tthen syoem 
^tamexnto 

Total capital outlay 
^Direct & Indirect) 

Areairngaidl^ 

opmuon 

(fis Lakhs) 

(MO' Aail) 
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Upper Gugcj Canal 
Letter Ganges Canal* 
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Apia Canal 
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1893-94 


3t-3-X909 


»P08<9 


3i-3-i9n 

31-3*1912 

31-3-1918 

31-3-1917 

31-3-1917 

30-IW915 

31-3*1915 

31-3-1915 


1911-12 

I9II-.I2 

19IM7 

i9n-u 

1915-16 

1915->16 

19U-J5 

19M-IS 


44904 

420-93 
6X 23 
123-87 

105507 


4687 
26 87 


io 8 I ‘94 


6*03 
6 03 


2331 
86 52 
2 10 

I' 63 

113-55 



50 61 
1 86 


51 80 
8-48 


4-73 
431 
2 30 
5 46 


1450 

1047 


378 


3233 



3250 



133 


64 

4 

64 

8 

62 

0 0 
2 6 


«9 45 151 



PiTccutaic ritiiTn 
fii wtal ccpilol 
rrii/.t* outlay 

ilii luhs) {Col iOl^) 



77 Jfl 


}» 


Ifl J< 


01 .'J 

i:/- 

V 

*'1 7 

1 «J 

'} f3 

2 '0 


72': q; 

<'■>91 

10 

4C 94 

5( 10 


n 


m it 

;{n 0' 

63 0{ 

IS 16 

4'- ,«• 

' 

in 07 
<1 27 

35 oS 

23 CO 

i'll 
37 56 


123 '•7 

I] :G 

IJ5J 

2*24 0 : 

7045 n; 

74D‘.7S 

J3 31 

1 <• 


00 : 

3 43 

» <7 

24 ^7 

ftp: 

3 43 


2424 Ift 

loSi 

r|i 30 

13 OC 

JO 4 < 

6 07 

0 50 

9 75 

10 K5 

4 03 

0 55 

9 75 


10 «w 

0 6s 

2 81 


191 30 

23: 

2 6S 


4 II 

“0 02 



4 r 

—0 ot 



212 j: 

a ji 

2 5 fi 


118 78 

1 83 

3 00 


H8 7S 

I 8S 

3 00 


70 75 

2 41 
Mh2 

963 

3 f >1 

641 


2 S 4 
6 05 


Z4fi 6x 


121 36 

•*^30 


430 

02 


96 62 

I 23 

237 

18 n 

0 02 

0 27 

837 

0 04 

0 89 

1065 

—0 02 


514 

—0 01 


II 51 

-Ncg 


276 06 

094 

073 


357 



table 2(a)— Old Irrigation Projects and Major 


Zotit 


Dak fshtn ^nm 

_ , , fiKteameinto 

Date oj miplam (^eratm 


Total Capital outlay 
{Dim & Indirect) Area irrigated* 
iRs Lakhs) {cod' Acres) 


» 3 


4 5 


i?9i-i9io 

FsoDCdivE Works 
UN pitoDijCT 3 \T: Works 

Total 


i9«-3a 

Unprodocteve Works 
Sarda Canal . 
Bam-ar Lie and Canal 
BclaSagarTanl. 
KanaljmtaTanV. 
laroamiTftnV 
Kit haraKcscnoir 

Total 


JMI-19^0 

rnoDucntt Works 

RampJnga Canal . , . 

SiaJe Tube Wells . 

Tuberell taken on lease bj Gov* ' 
wnment 


Total 

UsproDUerntWoRLs 

Scheme ^ 
AunjhatTink&. Canal 
IlrpuraTank 

Kev ar Nadi Scheme • 


Total • 


^931-19^0 

rrooiCTUT Works . 
L* PaoiiicmT Works 


Totat 


I’fojfw Inclnded In pjpj. 

^ JJlPO'-OncompletJoa 
!■* -n 4 Tr-'s Canals 
Tu!)a Veils , , 


6 03 

20 

303 6S 

48J 

311 71 

5«5 


31-3-1930 

3 r' 3 *X 523 

3 l- 3 'r 930 

31-3-1930 

3 f- 3 -i 9 jo 

31-3-1921 

1!B8— 29 
« 22-23 

1929-30 

192^30 

1929—30 

1921—22 

Z024 50 

794 
s H 

3 35 

10 oS 

2*48 

X153 

64 

oS 



1054 19 

iz 6 $ 

3 I- 3 -I 95 J 

>*■5-1934 

I93t>--3l 

1932-33 

2670 

176*04 

17 

608 

*• 

m-^5 

Neg 

14 



202 74 

626 

20*^-1536 

3 I- 9 *iv 3 I 


2S 10 

18 

16 -I 0 -I 93 t 


45 

1 1 


1939-40 

3 86 

14 


33 68 

2Z 

202 74 

626 

1087 87 

ZI90 

U90 6 ( 

IS16 


193 00 

38 

7x9*00 

740 


Total 

1293*00 

1176 

ri.v Total 

2205 00 

m 


2205 00 

1954 

i'* r rrijtew 194; 




Irrigation Development Plan Projects— (Nor/A India)— condd 


Cost per acre oj 
area irrigated 

(a/% 

Accumtilaud 
interest 
arrears 
(Rs Lakhs) 

Aeoamlated 
surplus 
rcveitua 
(,ib LalAs) 

Total sum 
at charge 
Lakhs) 

Ka 

raf! /f* 
(;?5 La) Is) 

PcTccntaec rcimt 
cu loial c'ipiii'J 
pv;V.i 
(Co/ laj/) 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

tl 

30 IS 

62 98 

331 «s 

io‘85 

6 03 

637 36 

0 59 

5 73 

9 75 
tk? 

61 68 

33188 

10 8s 

64339 

6 32 

203 

88 86 

198 50 

9270 

478 S 7 

1680 00 

626 22 

9 04 

411 

248 

932 

282 


1650 72 

16 9$ 

9 94 

5 S 3 

1940 

5 30 

38 05 

0 05 
Ncg 

Nep 
—0 0: 

—0 os 

571 

0 €0 

90 49 

<S 3 99 


1708 17 

37 95 

3 60 

15705 

28 95 

26 10 

16 13 


52 80 

192 16 

-004 

6 22 

3 53 



0 10 

Neg 

0 13 



3*38 

42 33 

0 10 

*44 96 

^32 

3 ” 

13944 

429 09 

275 71 

7 '1 

4 2S 

341 

0 06 


3223 

9 01 

7 27 

0 c6 

—0 62 
-001 
•»0 01 


160 sS 

X4 8S 

... 

48 57 

•.-0 64 


33 38 

9x44 

42 23 

668 87 

0 10 

*44 96 

1746 74 

63X 

37 31 

3 <3 

71 06 

711 10 

0 10 

2001 70 

43 62 


5578 

97 16 



1’ 



!09 94 

... 


.•1 

* 


tI2 $4 




_ 


tl3 $4 



— 

— 

— ■ 






Table i(b)— Old Irrigation Projects and Major 


Zone 

Date ^ eomploin 

Dau Khen $p$m 
fint eotne into 
operation 

Told eapitd oailay 
(pireet&Mtrea) 
L^) 

II 

•s.| 

I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Before 189X 





BIHAR 





Prodcctite Vms 





SonPrujcct . • . , 

• 31-3-1J81 

1S7S 

2 fi 8'43 

510 

J 89 t-X 900 

UvppODOCnw %RI3 



J«S 43 

Sio 

BENGAL 

Midiupare Canal , 

ORISSA 

< 1889 

.. 

* 4 ’ 9 S 

65 

Opsu Canals System 

Ruibkulya Systan . , 

Tqiai. 

• 31-3-% 

• 31-3-1901 

I8SS 

1890-93 

in-tj 

SS'H 

233 

II4 

190 J-I 9 IO 

Uspnoouernt Works 



41293 

413 

bhiar 





DhaUCvial . . 

Totai 

31-3*1908 

l 9 t ^-07 

6-32 

11 

1911-1920 . 



5 3Z 

ZI 

UmoDUCTirr Worn 





BENGAL 





DjiniJar Cata! . 

Rskreshwar Imfation Scheme 

bthar 



lz6 33 

7'14 

162 

7 

TfbMi Canal , 

Total 

• 31-3*1914 

T 9 ir-i 2 

8 i -58 

J07 

SS$i-iyio 



ZI5OJ 

275 

P 233 . 7 n 7 r 

Ui. 7 r 5 stcnrE Wo'c 





Total , 

*11“ '*1 rs're 10 154:.^^ 

■ 

' 

434‘30 

fi 34 * 3 ') 

700 

700 

t'i') 







Irrigation Development Flan Projects— (fimt Jndta) 


Cost per me of 
area imiaiei 
(Rs) 

{Co]. 4l5) 

Acamtlated 
interest 
msars 
(Rs LakJis) 

Acawulated 
siirplta 
revenue 
(Rs La^) 

Total sum 
at charge 
(Rs Lakhs) 

Net 

TCiU. rc* 

{^ LalJjt) 

PcTCti tasc Tt.*'/r7i 
0 ! total ca; «« 
ritlci’ 

(Col /o',') 

6 

1 

8 

9 

10 

11 


5263 

12 34 

28037 

1784 

6 fi 5 

S263 

B 34 

280 37 

17.84 



126 

66 

203 38 

288 30 

—0 03 


116 

61 

630 29 

922 16 

Ncg 


49 

25 

54 89 

III 03 

0 87 

> 55 

99 

97 

908 56 

1321 49 

0 84 

0 20 


57 45 

3 27 

9 60 

0 2t 

3 

57.4s 

3 27 

9.60 

0 24 

JJl 


7798 

102 00 

39-97 

4 57 

1C6 30 

11.71 

1 r.' 

-0 r 

j /•.. 

76.24 

79 33 

165 02 

i.r 


77.92 

123-87 

33 ’! 93 

3 'f 

-L'J 

90 61 

1035 70 

1670 b: 



90 6r 

1035 7 P 

j'>*> f? 

-1— 









table a (b)-Old Irrigation Projects and Major 


Zm 


^aamxma 

Date of eonipkuoi] opetaaon 



2 


3 


S 


I’roiccts iflcladed in die First 
File Year Plan-on Complehon 


BIHAR 


SiUi cupper Valiev) Irrigation 

Tubytclls 

9300 

590 00 

60 

jf- 

Other Imgation Schemes 

731 00 

Total 

2414 00 

J 2 . 

ORISSA 

HtralaidDam 

6379*00© 

1 , 78 s 

Other IniptmVoiks 

4<tt 00 

302 

Total 

67SZ 00 

»S7 

WEST BENGAL 

Damodif VsUc) Projects 

2222 00© 

1,141 

Mavuraljhi 

Titefi nn^ 

600 

Sonerpur Amh Pandi Malta 

Sclteme 

Biff'ilc Ghuni Jantrapchi . 

103*00 

WOO 

IS7 00 

46 

26 

Oihei Irrigitian Schemes . 

333 

Total 

4071*00 

2146 

ASSAM 

— 

' 

Oil itlmpiuon Schemes . 

200 00 

2JS 

Total 

200 DO 


Pus Total , 

12466 00 

5503 


5019 ^ 2 - 43 . 

f- Co oflrfijncnportionoidj 



irrigation Development Plan Project8-{5'<itf hdia)—c(fffctd. 

Cost per acre of 
Area Imeated 

m 

{Col 41 f) 

Aeeumlated 
interest 
arrears 
(Rs Lakhs) 

Aemnukted 
mphis 
reotnue 
{Rs Lakhs) 

Total sum 
as tdmge 
(& Lakhs) 

Net 

revenue* 

{Rs Lakhs) 

Pereauost rcfim 
on total eep.iol 
outlay 
{Col. iol4) 












TaMe 2(c)— Old Irrigation Projects and Major 


Oft dm t)TOB Tml capM oalbr 

^ Date ef (Direct ^Mrcfl) ArcaimsaUi* 

oaec/cMiifta otaam (ft (owicm) 


Tore 1851 

JIADRAS 

^®UCTIVB ^oas 

GodJTan Delta Systen . 

Gutw Delta System 
inva&BQtamAmcut System 
PcanaRira Canals Systo 

Total 

UspTODnems Votjb 

Knmool Cnddipjii Canal 
B^Tank , 

Total . . 

SST— 1900 

audras 

PrOOLCIITL ^OUSS . 

■ 

^’OlrpjAaKtSpi!, . ' 

t'D ^ mtSiTitai 
I'ttwSRtai 

!■'"■= oa^sjrm ■ 
.'i-Jn-ChardSrtn ! 

Tmm 

t'’r."rr'OTc:rrcn5 


31-3*1890 

3I*3 *x 8S9 

i 8!7-^ 

790 84 

9550, 

31-3-1889 


8503 

1290 

31-3-1834 

iSSo-Si 

1775 

70-57 

]S 0 
860 



36219 

7X88 0 

NoiJaown 

31-3-1891 

lSb-S3 

23387 

94*0 



4*52 

2*5 



238 39 

96*5 


_';i'.;^“='s=mjttti;a,c, 

-■'l-^r.-rtSpno • 

Tirei 


Mardi igjj 

l«93 

!!« 

3i-3-«S3 

3r-3-l893 

1893 

3i-3-i!93 

3I-3-IS9S 

3I-3-189S 

31-3-1^ 

3I-3-I89S 

1897 

31-3-1897 

31-3-1899 


31-3-1893 

1893 

31-3-189? 

3t-3*i9co 


IS95-97 


t-l-i tSlj,;., 


'4? 


0 87 
1-77 

1 80 
I oS 

764 
0 6o 
1*44 
399 

TO 90 

540 

0 85 
3 04 
108*35 

224*06 

066 

37247 


075 

18*59 

692 

24-89 

289 

54 IS 


40 

80 


14 0 
3*0 

18 0 
37-0 
17*0 


103 0 
S490 
3 0 


04 


11*6 
11*1 
39 6 

447 


Irrigation Development Plan Piojects-^^oiM/ndlta} 


Cost per acre of 
area tmgated 

m 

(Co/. 4 / 5 ) 

Aecsmihted 
merest 
arrears 
(&. Lam) 

Aeamtlated 
surplus 
revcmie 
(Rs. Lakk) 

Total sum 
at tJtarge 

(jb Lam) 

m 

r^me* 
{Rs Laidis) 

Perce}itagc return 
onlotal capital 
outlet 
{Co! 10/4) 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

II 


19 98 


, 1518.49 

190 84 

38 18 

20 0 

64.36 


50601 

83 04 

798 

9 61 

98 61 


079 

17.75 

0 69 

3 86 

82 06 


11533 

7057 

625 

8 85 

30 49 


2140 62 

362 20 

53 M 

14 66 

248 79 

453 23 


687 10 

2 27 

097 

180 08 

4 75 


927 

0 11 


24703 

457.98 


696 37 

*38 

I 00 


2175 
22 13 
2571 
13 50 

382 00 
4 *9 
48 00 
22.17 
29.4fi 
31.76 
661s 
168.88 
106.23 
26 39 


371 

19 31 

7 61 

674 

4 57 

471 

109 

8 57 

47.91 
0.29 
0.13 
13 66 
37.30 
119a 99 


0 67 
177 

1 80 

1 08 
7 64 
0 60 

1 44 

3-99 

10.90 

0.86 
3.04 
108.36 
224 06 
066 


0.05 

054 

0 26 


0.40 

0.17 

0.89 

0.29 

-0.07 

-0.41 

6.50 

37.25 

O.II 


5 P6 
30.19 
14 SS 
7.0s 

6687 
11 89 

4.29 

8.18 
5 54 


6 00 
16 63 
16.71 


3464 

— 

134887 

37247 

46. « 

12 35 

190 00 

0.61 


X 37 

—0 01 


934 SO 
59.65 

224 23 

14 74 

29 98 

496 

8.1S 

744 

48.67 

11 88 

33 07 

2 69 

0 17 

0 oS 
-^> 0 ' 

0 20 

0 93 

1 :o 

6 S3 

121 14 

43 73 

744 


-054 

—r CT 


3<55 






Table a(c) 



Zons 

Douishois)>itai 
fira emt inio 

Batt <1/ mipletun epirelm 

Tad eapitd oinlffp 
(DiTca & Indirect ) 
(Hs LnUa ) 

^refltmsoted* 
(000' Am 


1 

2 3 

4 

5 




ProDjcmi Works 


LoViM-CoIomoq Anicui SiStem • 30'6*i903 


30 02 


Total 


30 0* 


U^rroDUcnvE Works 


Mumuni S\stcm 

1921—02 

1898-99 

6 10 

DoadaraJ'Ian}' 

^cnifTar)!. 

31-3-1903 

i^S— 99 

X40 

31-3-1907 

1912—13 

0 63 

ba^ilcni S^^cm 4 

31-3-1907 

1S9S-99 

455 

Atma’oirlsnV. , • 

31-3-1907 

1912—13 

1 25 

Jaaganuheswarapunts Taok 

31-3-1908 

1912—13 

0 72 


Tortt . . 14 j5 


1911—1920 

hViDm 


pROBUcnvc Works 

Kiitrs tw BuiV CituI Htt:iuioQ 
S) stern 

Total 

Usi”0Picnv'5 Works 

AnawjrnisJmi Bcnpeci TanJ: . 
Ha jpam TanK 
Pox-alut Tanl 
’liiVapusTaTJ- 
S-ralliRnw System 
V{-Vj’ap4TmTan3, 

IV a a-iv Tsri 

^cIliurTanl . 

!'** jpjti RtunoirSntan . 

.V'T 3T1 Aniw ic Suppli 
that".} 


Total 


3 WM 9 Q 


3 t* 3 'i 9 » 

3 ^^I 9 ^ 

31-3-1911 

31-3-1911 

31 - 3-1913 

31-3-1918 

31 - 3-1919 

31 - 3-1919 

30^1919 

31-10-2919 

3 W 2 -I 9 I 9 


1917-18 


2911— u 
1910 —n 
1910—11 
1909— 10 
1909-10 
1921—22 
1921— 22 

1920 - ^1 
1924-25 

1921 - ^ 

1920 -<l 


5840 

58 40 


074 
3*12 
2 19 

1 29 

17 67 

385 

2 65 
2 70 
1 39 

804 

I 10 

4674 . 


S50 

850 


90 

04 

r 3 

0.5 

015 



-02 

08 

d 8 

07 

140 

03 

0 6 

05 

1 0 

0 2 


460 89 1237 1 

115 64 74 8 

575 S 3 1311 9 


i» 7 i-i 9 y> 



Irtigatioii Development Plan Projeets— (Sma/i I«dm)—comd, 


Gjw per aae of 
area imgated 

m 

(.ai 4 is) 

Aeaoimlated 
interest 
amm 
(i?j Lal^tt) 

Acaimlated 
surplus 
Revenue 
(Rs Ukhs) 

Total sum 
at charge 
(Rs LaHis) 

Net 

Revenue* 

(Rs LaMis) 

Percentage return 
n total capital 
outlay 
{Col 10I4) 

6 

7 

i 

9 

10 

II 


15 32 

13S50 

30 02 

I 21 

4 02 

3532 

13850 

30 02 

1 21 

4oOZ 


67 7S 

2 89 


8 99 

0 32 

5 21 

350 00 

2 07 


3 47 

0 01 


48 46 

0 61 


I 24 




S ir 


12 76 

~-o 03 


250 00 

1 17 


2 42 

Neg 


48Q 00 

0 75 


I 47 



KJ 38 

X$ 

- 

3035 

031 

2 zo 


75 84 


871 

58 40 

525 

8 99 

75 84 


S7I 

58 40 

525 

8 99 

390 00 

273 75 

184 28 

126 21 

1283 33 
441.66 

540 0 

804 00 

0 96 

2 96 

2 69 

1 24 

4 95 

4 18 

255 

2 35 

3 49 

8 11 


69 

6 08 

4 88 

53 

22 62 

03 

21 

05 

6 88 

16 15 

—0 02 

0 01 

Neg 
—0 03 

0 73 

0 004 

0 03 

0 003 
—0 03 

0 04 

0.42 

4 13 

C II 

1 eg 

0 13 

0 46 

550 00 

0 85 


95 

0 005 

041 

249 95 

34 33 


81 07 

074 

2 59 

37 26 

154 59 

93 «5 

1496 08 

744 

46D 89 

209 30 

52 61 

51 

n 41 

0 44 

43 95 

93 86 

1503 5 » 

£70 Z9 

53-22 

9 21 


367 










Table 2(c}--01d Iriigatioii Projects and Major 


Ssu ahat ^am Total capital outlt^ 

^ . Jira cm mo (Direei & Iniirect) Am mated* 

Zo": Date of eompleim <^atm Ukht) {ooo' Aerts) 


2 


4 5 


MADRAS 

ProT>,cnv* 

1\ 'nim Sjstcm 
Cau.io MsiturSistcai . 
K\ ''Vi Sj~icu 

Total 

L’rnjimvr 
.‘•cfirKcnoir Swtcm 

K-riijiTpsh/nAnicut , 

Tio'udjrP«.:noir Sjst«n 
Total 


28->i934 

3^9-1934 


3&'4*l92i 

31-3*1922 

3^3-1925 


Prolffl' lncli’4t(I in iht First 
llxc Venr Phn—On Completion 
M\DnAS 
]>’> erll}: ■'ni. 

‘''tfiC-ril 
MihU'lii 
'■ 'I 5 "1 jj-pt 
Tinr 

\ j„ 

V !’ri- ’ 
'’oTi'L . , 


1929-^0 

1932-33 

1929-30 


^1—22 

1924-25 

1924-25 


MASORB 

(istSuiiO . . 

N»7iR*v-T> , , 

“lotAL . , 

T^■\v\^coRI-cocmN 

1 


16 96 31 0 
65080 1330 
41 22 51 0 



2291 3 7 
l It 0*3 
26 23 24 0 

50 *5 28 0 


961 DO 
380 00 
245 00 
39500 
102 00 
9500 
100 00 
197000 
709 00 

4960 OD 


207 0 
40D 
450 


20 0 
8 0 
30 
70 

2500 

28 0 
6080 


2000 00 
200 00 
220 00 
289 00 

2709 00 


210 
200 
29 0 

250 0 


173 00 46 0 

120 00 50 0 

120 00 310 

197 w 41 0 

61000 1680 

6279 00 1026 0 



Irrigition Development Plan Projects (South Iiiiia)-toticld 


Cou ptr oat cf 
area mealed 
(Rs) 

iCol 4 / 5 ) 

AccuniuJaltd 
mierest 
arrears 
{Rs Laklis) 

Aeamidated 
surplus 
revem 
{Rs LakJts) 

Total sum 
at eliarge 
(Rs Lam) 

Net 

remue* 

{Rs Lakhs) 

Percentage return 0 
total capital outlay 
{Col 10/4) 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

54 70 

489.31 

80 82 

1 25 

334 51 

20 06 


^ 18.31 

98531 

61 28 

0 6S 

17 63 
—0 04 

402 

2 71 

32976 

355 «a 


1,064 80 

18 27 

3 5 # 

619.18 

370 00 

109.29 

20 73 

I 35 

15 41 


43 64 

2 46 

41 63 

0 09 
-0 II 
0.99 

0 41 

378 

17946 

37 49 


87 73 

097 

I 93 

464 at 

950 01 

544 4 

1,990 0 

1.175 0 

3,166 6 

1.438 5 

788 0 





■ 

3,532 I 

.. 





8x5 8 

— 





i.iil If 

9533 

T,IOO 0 

996 5 






1,083 6 


. - 




376 1 

240 0 

^05 

363 1 






I06 92 


. ** 



— 

— 


369 


COuC, 







raWc:;a) 01<l IrriRiill"" I’r"icci'«"'i ""i” 


iJjll ()/ 


I II '.I' (■ 

I , . .•! ivi.i. /ii.''‘’ 

lYril.' I 


Before 1891 


BOMBAY 


Productive Works 


GadikeriTank • 

t 8 Si-.V 2 


j 17 

ivIaviiikopTanki. 

. Ibbl — *2 

iW;- ; 

0 :{ 

HkRukTaok t 

. 1S9O-9J 


134 

Total • 



13 9 < 


Us-PRODuenvi Works 


KasurdiTauk 

Chikhli Canil 

Hsihmatj & Rhancut Canal 

DambalTank 

MadleriTaok 

Hattala Tank 

Mba$\'aTank 

MadagTank 

AsundiTank 

NIuchkundiTank 

Bhadal^^adlTank 

Bhatodi Tank 

KoregaoflTank 

Ktishna Canal 

UppcmtanRivei Works 

Maim Tank 

AshiiTank 

Revan Canal 

ShtrauphalTank 

LoUtrPinjhra Ri\i.r Works 

Ywrla Rncrlrngatjon Works 

Mtttha Can'll incl MatobaTank 

Jornda Canal 

Kadna River Works 


1877-7^ 

IK^:— Hj 
188J-.S4 

{885-^6 
1S86*— 87 
iS$6-~b7 

i88S— }»9 

1890--91 

1890- ^1 

1891— 92 
1891—92 
1891-92 

IS91--92 

1891— 92 

1892- 93 

1892-93 

1892-93 

1894- 95 

1895- 96 
1895-97 
19DI-02 
1907-08 


lS6q— 'f. 

t'TO -71 
ii*;— 'i 

ISHJ— }.< 
n::— 7 ^ 

^^ 77 -■b 

1866-67 

1SS4-V5 

18S4-.8; 

JS^I-S2 

18-1-7: 

I86P-69 

1869—70 

187:-^ 

1875—76 

ibkl— S2 

1865-66 

1879-SO 

1851— 

1869—70 

‘ 57 ^- 7 S 
IS7O— 71 
1868—^ 


IJ I‘. 

0^4 

Cl M 


0 :? 

I .VI 

1 OV 

0 7? 

1 


0 70 
0 50 

4 SV 
4 96 

4: 
0 60 

} 60 
7 82 
70 20 
10 ■?! 
10 36 


04 
U4 

D ; 

0 1 
0 1 
0* 
c 5 
0 : 

1 I 

03 
0 6 

5 6 
0 3 
I : 
44 
07 
03 
:5 


24 

62 


Toiai, 

Before 1891 Total 


Note.— F igures relate lo 1942—1943 


161 96 

17587 


65 4 


72 7 
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Irrigation Development Projects (ii'cjf India) 


Cost per aiTi of 
area imsonJ 
(Rt) 

iCol 4/5) 

flrriflW 

(i?i LjWjO 

Acamdated 
tnrpha 
reirem 
(Rs Lakhs) 

Total sum 
at charge 
(& Lakhs) 

Ha 

rmnue* 
(/?f Lakhs) 

Perumage reuirn or 
total capital outlay 
{Col 10/4) 

6 

7 

S 

9 

10 

11 


4250 


0 69 

0 17 

0 01 

6 74 

68 00 


0 03 

034 

0 02 

472 

24B 13 


4 99 

13 40 

I 75 

13 06 

220 79 


5 71 

13 91 

I 78 

12 So 


I 33 

142 50 I 30 

91 $0 16 60 

21333 r 95 

810 00 I 99 

730 00 I 03 

278 00 3 09 

33 ^ 00 4 38 

375 00 I 33 

325 

206 3fi 4 13 

1.263 33 8-51 

65 00 I 19 

no 47 3 97 

1.463 33 10 88 

413-33 9 34 

191 36 14 89 

85 7t 0 72 

750 00 4 52 

187 60 4*13 

173 78 15 77 

417 86 29 38 

437 9 t 3 52 

167 10 17 47 


243 92 164 67 


241 91 164 67 5 72 


1 79 

0 03 


187 

0 004 

0 68 

29 79 

—0 or 


259 

—0 05 


2 80 

-0 or 


I 76 

0 02 

2 74 

4-48 

0 02 

r 44 

6 06 

0 002 

0 13 

2 08 

Neg 


4 83 

0 002 

0 10 

6 40 

0 03 

1 25 

12 30 

0 04 

0 96 

I 58 

—0 03 

487 

13 47 

0 46 

1527 

—0 03 

0 63 

1430 

0 03 

2331 

0 09 

I 07 

1,32 

—0 or 


676 

0 02 

0S3 

8 81 

0 17 

36} 

23 59 

0 rfi 

2 02 

99 57 

4 00 

5 70 

14-03 

—0 04 

5 61 

27 83 

0 5B 

32659 

548 

3 41 

340 50 

7-26 

4 IS 


571 





Tabic 3(d) -Old Irrigalion Project and Major 


£)j/< tr/icn ivnm 
first fJJT. wie 

^oth Date 1 )/ LJiRpfdton operatm 

Tcia! capital outlay 
{Dirut & InJtTcetj 
{Rs Lalhj 

Area tmnaitJ* 
( 000 ’ dn-ff 

> 2 3 

4 

5 


i$9l— 1900 


BOMBAY 

bs-p'’on;,cnTE Wojiks 


PiMJl Taak 

GmI CsnaIIs*S.c’ioni.Siorace 
Tori 

MhasradTank 

Total 

1S95-96 

t? 9 S-r 

1896-97 

ProdlctkeTo^ks . . , 


1901—1910 

BOMBAY 


U\.P 50 DUCTIVE Toru 


Pa'nriTanl. , , 

N’lra Left Ban! Canal 

T’nfn'li Taiu 

Tnnza N'lgraraa Tank 

4 a.li Tank 

ChnkapurTank 

Total . , 

1901-02 

1935-0$ 

193S-09 

1939-10 

J 939-10 

1939—10 

1911—1920 


Cs-pnoLcruE Works 


Godauri Canal 

Pd^eNctTank 

D'urTnC'Tal 

Total 

1915- 16 

1916— 17 
1921—22 

1491—1910 


I’RnmcnvL \VoRK< 
l^-l’ROOLCTl\^TopF^ 

' 

Total 


19:1-50 


I’-'l .-Tiir VOTS 

Tot‘1 

1921—22 


i<>S9-90 

ibb4~>S< 
IbSi— ''5 


*936-07 

ia5-^6 

1904- 05 

*904-0« 

190 5- 09 
1909—10 


1911-12 

1915-16 

1913 -U 


1922—45 


' '’ll — ^I'drc' \*Uu .oni4:.43 


2 15 

15 63 
:o 96 

3874 


6 43 
147 08 
2 93 
tSj 
2 55 
20 80 

182 6d 


IC6 59 
I 16 
0 98 

10873 


330 07 
330 07 


1 08 
t oS 


03 

1 : 2 

25 

150 


1 ! 

741 

1 3 
0 2 
1 7 
11 6 

900 


459 

013 

91 

551 


16DI 

1601 



Impition Development Wan Projects (West 

Cost ptr acre oj 
ma xmgam 
{Rs) 

(Col 415) 

Acamitlaied 
itimsi 
arrears 
{Rs Lakhs) 

Aemniilaled 
surplus 
revenue 
(Rs Lakhs) 

Total stem 
at eltarge 
(Rs Lakhs) 

Net 

revenue^ 

(Rs Lakhs) 

PercetUagereiatuo/i 
total capital outlay 
(Col iol4) 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

II 


716 67 

3 39 

5 S 4 

003 

I 39 

128 11 

4 12 

1974 

0 57 

3 67 

838*^0 

33 45 

5441 

0 38 

I 83 

258 26 

40 96 

79 69 

0 98 

2 Si 


584*54 

198 49 

22538 
t, 405*00 

150 00 

17931 

663 

12 28 

3 5 * 

3 80 

3 24 

21 19 

'■ 

13 06 
159*35 

645 

661 

579 

41 99 

0'06 

7 38 

0 005 

0 001 

0 05 

137 

0-87 
5 02 
0 18 

O'Ol 

1 96 
659 

202 88 

£0 66 


233 25 

8 88 

4 86 


232 22 

892 30 

10-77 

54 69 

I 54 

1 64 


161 28 

2 71 

2 62 

4 23 

—0 oS 

D OOI 

3 96 

0 II 

197 33 

57*7 


166 61 

4 14 


206 16 

149 49 


479 S 

14 00 

424 

206 16 

149*49 


479 55 

14 00 

424 

45'00 


0 14 

I 08 

0 04 

3 

4 S '00 


0 14 

X 08 

0 04 

3 52 


373 




Imgation Development Plan Projects (IPw tiididj-uiiKU 


COjf P'T iJeft of 


Icamiuhled 





tim ,n 
(Rs Uhs) 

Total smn 
at ekargt 
(fo Lakhs) 


. 

(Col 4/5} 

(Rs LaUis) 

nVLinie* 

(Rs Lakhs) 

total capital outlay 
(Col 10/4) 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

213 30 

106 n 


257 13 

8 14 

5 39 

ii 3 30 

106 II 


257 *3 

8 14 

5 39 

556 30 

393 39 


805 61 

7 45 

I Si 

55530 

393 39 


805 61 

7 4 fi 

I 81 

45 00 

388 71 

499 50 

0 14 

I 08 

1,062 74 

0 04 

15 60 

3 52 

2 77 

3S3 II 

499 50 

0 14 

1,063 82 

1564 

2 77 

742-2 

54 SO 

4722 

1865 

750 0 

*87 2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

568*2 

370-3 

na 

8i2 7 






668 3 

239 5 

2395 






329 0 






— 


375 



Inliie jrc’t-Old IrriRalicn i‘r«iccit and Major 



Daa^fflrp'eifj! 

DaKc-rt'-.^rr 

r/p 

7aljJ«* Jf-‘U 
ih'tC i' J'Jrf- 
(h If • 

1 r;t'/d* 

A rf i 

I 

3 

3 

4 

t 

190M910 





MADHYA PRADESH 





0\-piioiitcni'E\^'oitK 





Khapn-Annda 

AUtdi 1939 

19 /-OT 

* 

9-9 

Mnauuda . 

Mardi 1909 


\ ;• 

3 * 

Pitidiaon 

. Xiarc’i 1939 

IO3<-06 

.-L-V 

1 9 

Total 



*9 74 

i :'3 

191Z-1920 





UN*-PPODUCmi WOSKS 




Roomal 

Nov 1911 

Or 19M 

3 'ir 

2 ‘t 

Ramtd Resertojr 

Feb 1914 

Oci 

27 f}< 

u-f> 

Rhait-Bsnda 

Mar 1915 

195 S -05 

: 't 

r: 

Qiaodptu 

Oa 1915 

Sep 1957 

f>H 

p’l 

Asola Meodb . 

Mar 1918 

Sep 19U 

lE 37 


NeffjiTarAojtha Reserroir Jw 1919 

19DMO 

? 

©•5 

Batecs-KaUn with Mohn 




feeds 

Total 

^b^ 19:0 

Mr 19TI 


I 0 

i89X<I92o 



70 03 

5 i‘> 

Uv-PsoDucnvE Works 







79 77 

(93 

Tor« 



— 


J92M930 



79 77 

« 9'3 

UK-productive Works 





Jammila 

Mar 1922 

Katangiben 

Mat. 1922 

Ghorajhen 

Afar 1933 

Tandula Caital 

Mat 1923 

Nafcsinm . 

Mu 1933 

QoTUumaia 

• Mu 1923 

Bodalklmi 

h!u 1923 

Boiiimala . . , 

• Mu 1913 

Wamganga Canal 

• Mar 1923 

Mahanads &a2l 

Mu. 1917 


•Figures relate to 1942-43 

376 


Aug 1916 
1916 

Aug 1910 
I 91--18 
Jtti 1916 
IJtiB-29 
Aug i9i( 
I 9 »>* 2 I 

Aug 1916 

1914-15 


S‘ 4 l 

3 *> 

3 00 

T *3 

11 4 f. 

?E 

120 Z 4 

145-5 

7 01 

yo 

1031 

10 2 

7 ‘or 

10*0 

649 

OS 

53*22 

5E*o 

isE ‘45 

193*0 



Irrijstion Development Plan Projects {Cmml India) 


C9« per sert of Acaimukied ALeimudated 

ortampaied tnitfett snr^as Told sum Net Percentage reiurn oa 

) arrears revenue at eliarge revenue* total capital outlay 

(Col 4/5) {Rs laUts) (iir Laiths) (Rs Laklis) (fo Laklis) (Col loj^) 


6 7 8 9 10 n 


36 57 
in 18 
60*00 
5fi63 


0 10 2 86 

0 06 I 57 

0 04 1-54 

0 20 2 05 


I 2 I 92 

o'i >3 

0*95 

221 82 

0 09 

0-34 

7845 

0 08 

1'02 

7527 

0 09 

1*38 

no 06 

0 19 

i‘06 

766 00 

Keg 



^35 00 
134 41 


«-o 01 _ 

047 067 


X15 II 

ns iz 


0 67 

0 84 

0 67 

0 84 


10 40 
1S3 84 
146 92 
82 64 
233 66 
loi 08 
70 10 
Is298 00 
91'76 
S2 53 


0 08 

1*49 

0 02 

0*85 

Neg 

•• 

1*59 

132 

0 02 

035 

006 

057 

0 07 

0 96 

kNeg 

0 03 

0 62 

1 16 

I 70 

I 08 


377 


I.ihk 2^c)-0lil Irrn;aiimi Piojci.1^ inti 


Zon 

' Dsicofcomp'fw: 

Dj" t'hn J ’'n 
Utiltci W'l 
({veil » 

3 

I 

: 

Pinat 

Mar 1927 

I92^-:6 

Jagtva 

Mar 1927 

19 : 5-=6 

Kuserla 

Mar 1927 

1026-27 

Kumahn 

Mar 1927 

to:2-2t 

Qiaodianala 

Mar IQ27 


Aman 

Mar 1,27 

I 92<-:6 

Bon 

Mar 1927 

1926-27 

Bohanbund 

Mar 1920 

1926-27 

Mala 

iMar IQ2Q 

i''2;-25 

Kharuog 

Mat 1931 

1927 2S 

Maman 

Mar 1933 

Jui 1030 


Total 


i9:x*i94o 

UK-WOOOCnVE WOKM 
Total 

Projects mcloded ia the Pint 
Five Year Plaa-oncompUtioo 

MADHYA PRADESH 

Dadhwa 

Other Imganon Schemes 
Total 

MADHYA BHARAT 
Imeatioa Sdiones 

Total 

HYDERABAD 
Tungabbsdra 
Rajolibimda 
Godswan ist Phase 
Other Imgation Sdtem's 
Total 
Plak Total . 

*r iguTcs relate to 1942-43 


/)- I 


' V( 
<A <5 
576 tt 

$70 63 
570 53 


J'3 0: 
21? 00 
3G9 00 


33 '* 00 
339 00 


*1304 00 

430 00 
441 00 
25X*c» 

1^6 ofT 


‘J I 
<'» 0 
5Q3 0 

593 0 
593 f 


00 0 
94 0 
1S4 0 

.5: c 
152 0 

4?0«0 

79 0 
53 0 
140 0 

1 0 
1,067 0 




irrigation Development Plan Projects (Carnal (adtay-auiLhi 


per oCTi cf 
artj imsjftd 

'.Rt) 
iW 4,5' 

UUis) 

Acmailaiel 
surpbts 
tcvemu 
(Hs /jjWit) 

Tatid sum 
atdiarge 

um 

Na 

temue* 

{Rs Lakhs) 

Peicentage reiuiaon 
total capital outlay 
. (Col 10/4; 

6 

7 

S 

9 

10 

II 

J:jS 43 w 




0 i 3 

D 98 

i»i 23 30 




Neg 


460 00 




Neg 


no 69 




0 07 

I 12 

345 83 




0 01 

0 14 

■106 67 




Ntg 

0 07 

219 7S' 




0 07 

0 70 

S65 21 




0 co6 

0 05 

224 86 




0 or 

0 14 

71 12 




034 

0 59 

too 98 




0 19 

034 

9623 




5 ®4 

"^88 

96 23 




504 

088 

96 34 




5*4 

0 88 


166 6 






233 0 







200 5 







223 0 






223 0 






— 

512 0 

544 3 

632 I 

168 4 





__ 

3S7.1 — - — 


379 



Inlilc :'f Oil! Imrnllon I’rnifU- ami Malof 


Dattojmnt^tiu'. 


It 

IWr (1 '« 

n- 


'f I i' 


Before 1891 

PUNJAB® 

Productive WoPks 

Upper Ban Dnab Canal 1^78-71) 

Sirhmd Canal •'» - 

Total 


1891-1900 

PUNJAB® 

Peoductive Works 

Western Jurana Canal jJ.is 1X91.02 

Total 

Ub’-noDuermWoRRs 

Ghagjar Canals . 189S.99 i9o- 

Total 

iHi'Xpao 
PUNJAB® 
pRODuenvEWopw 
UN-PMDDcnvE Works 
Total 

1931-1940 

PUNJAB® 

PsoDuenvE Works 

SutltjVsUtyPioiKiWS 3, .3., 53, 

Total 

1921*1940 

PUNJAB® 

Productive Works 
Total 

•Figures relate to 1942-43 

380 




114 r 



:im 50 SX 4 7 

3 S4 :C s 

204 34 9«4 0 


29 ' G 4 A 3 f) < 

=95 64 6^6$ 

=95 64 636 f 

=95 64 6365 



InigRtioii Development Plan Projects (^oitlt-West India) 


Cost per acre of 
area irr^ated 

Rs 

iOoI 4lf) 

Aeamulaicd 

tnierM 

arrears 
{Rs Lakhs) 

AecHtmilaied 
»irpks 
reoanit 
{Rs Lakhs) 

Total stim 
at charge 

\kl 

Tticmic* 

{Rs LaHu) 

PcTitntagi Tiiurn C'l 

told ca[italc III \ 
(Col lo'j) 

6 

7 

S 

9 ' 

10 

It 

15 58 ' 


717 61 

^}o8 $8 ^ 

ifi ;q 


13 12 


918 05 

26S 72 

4! 96 

t< 90 

1374 


1,635 ^ 

37730 

69 25 

3 = 


22 56 


934 5 < 

200 so 

26 s? 

1 ? JO 

22 56 - 


934 5 * 

20 D 50 

:6 8? 

i; JO 

14 it 

8 90 

• 

12 78 

0 C4 

c u> 

14 81 

$ 90 


12 78 

0 04 

n 09 

22 S6 


934 5 * 

200 50 

26 87 

n 4*1 

14 81 

8 90 


12 ;S 

n 04 

fi 97 

22 33 

8 90 

93458 

213 2* 

26 or 

n 1? 


4S44 


30 58 

:?3 <’•5 


-- 

4*44 


20 58 

:9i54 

:i A ' 



4*44 


20 5^ 

295^^ 



4« 44 


20 5S 

rfl< 84 







laMt Sil; Ohl Irrjpitifit I’rojn i* .ifnl 





Projects included in the Hr&t 



Five Year Plan— On com- 
picbon 



RAJASTHAN 



Jattai Projects 

u 

I'l j 

Other Irrigation Schemes 


. , 

Totai. 


, -A— 

r.fljj M 


PUNJAB Cl) 



Bhakra Nangd 

i„t :3 . fi 

•/vl 0 

Hanke 

Uni oi 


Tuhcaclls 

m tn 

!}<« 

Other imEatioo Schemes 



•*' •' 

-c-J n 

OTM. 

00' 

4440 f» 

PATIALA AND EASTPUNI^B 

— — 


STATES UNION 



IirigatioD Schemes 

3fi DO 

IS? 0 

AJMER 

Irrigation Schemes 


N A 

HIMACHAL PRADESH 


Inigation Sdiemcs 

- 



Sn 00 

IM 0 

Plan Totai 





~ 

n> 9 SO 00 

5-4920 

•Figures relate to 1942-43 

^Excluding Harite 

TtCost of IiTiganon portion onij 



tiD 'tewtotthispro)«thecoilofiroEatio]iis nil. 

cxprna,imoniCTsio4p,pBnc nrasatyfeihttette 3 „yS.“‘ ilii told 

I-™ 01 (Hiiitr at afutut; 

espendnure exclude? 

382 




Irrigation Development Plan Projects (Nerth-West Indtay coucld 


Cost per acre of 
area tmgated 

m 

iCoI 4/5) 


Acammkted 
tniercsi 
arrears 
(i?s Lakla 


6 


702 2 t 

h 

96 3 
X30 1 


341 3 


114 0 
396 
287 2 


1 ibeitoitsicprcscnUialfofihcaptiilouiU «t" ^'1 

bj (he Canal The balance is shown under I il iMJii 


27*9 


N.A 





Table 2(g)— OhI Irrigation ProjccU and Major 


Daut-htntuwi {Ihff i Ir t'-Jrrii .IrnirttPfJ* 
Zone Dale 0/ completion fini amt Mtt (Ki .trr»/ 

operem 


2 3 


i 


Before 1S9Z 


pRODtJcnvB Works 

PUNJAB (p) 

UppirBan Doab Canal (j) 

1S71-;! 

i& 6 o 6 i 

I 

f;r >0 

SIND 



SiAkur Canal 

Unbatwah 

Began Canal 

Desert Canal 

NWFP. 

fflf 

1870-71 

lltSs-S 6 

1855-56 

1872-73 

0 i‘ 

0*17 

25 5 '-- 
20 05 

>•0 
'•i I 
. 0*1 

Lower Ssvat Canal 

iS84>8] 

1885 

57 22 

163*4 

Total 

Un-psodoctivb Works 
PUNJAB (P) 

Indus loQodaooD Canals 

Shahpoi Inuatoon Canals 
MnrmtgaililsufidatiOD Oinats 




Sr 49 i 6 

187 D- 7 I 

1896 

Prior 10 1S49 

1870 

Pnor to 1840 

)7 JO 

317-7 
76 2 
353-6 

BALUCHISTAN 

Pishm Canals 

SIND 

Fuleli Canal . 

31-3-1893 

1892-93 

188S 

1 851-62 

29*33 

61*09 

4 7 

3167 

Total 

Pte 1891— Total 
iSsi'XSOO 



144 36 

T»«9 



374-63 

5 . 5 SO 5 

Productive Works 
PUNJAB (P) 

Lower Chenab Canal 
N.WFJ. 

Kabul Birer Cana! , , 

Total 

1899-1900 

1896-97 

1S71/1892P 

1893 

481 ''iJ 

1337 

2, M2 4 

53*5 

IPOI'X^IO 

Uh-productive Works 
NWFP 

Pihaipur Canal 



Wt >7 

2.715 9 

l 90 ^lo 

1907 

33 =5 


Total 


34-4 

I 9 II-I 92 D 

Proddctke Works 



33‘25 

34-4 

PUNJAB (P) 

Lower JhelumOuul , , 

Upper Oienab Canal 

Upper Ibelum Canal 

384 

31-3-1917 

31-3-1917 

31-3-1917 

1901 

1912-13 

1915-16 

212*97 

431-25 

468 29 

967 2 
737-2 
340-2 



Pikbtu before partition— cowif. 


Cottperaenof 
area tmgated 
(ft.) 

iColis) 

Acaimujated 
merest 
arrears 
(ft. Lakhs) 

Acemukied 
surplus 
revenue 
(ft Uhks) 

Tcial sum 
at eharse 
(ft Lakla) 

Net 

revenue* 

(ft Lakhs) 

Percaitugc renrn fn 
total eapital outlay 
(Direct y Iniiuet) 
(Cfil. w/4) 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

n 

15 58 


71761 

icS 58 

26 29 

24 :2 

>6‘oo 

1053 

9 47 

10*89 


3 66 

41 09 

132 08 

4627 

048 

9 37 

2556 

29 06 

0 10 

0 72 

832 

4 75 

:o 02 

7 63 
?2 53 

16 35 

34 59 


14& 24 

57 22 

S 81 

1540 

■5« 


1086 95 

23027 

489s 

2J :8 

10 82 

297 

4 83 

32 28 

658 

91 

66 66 

2 26 

17 10 

2 13 

-r 13 

1 08 

6 19 

11 57 

627 70 

17 37 


4690 

--0 12 


1929 


129 50 

61 09 

3 60 

5 89 

13 5 t 

««s 

327 36 

194 01 

646 

4 47 

M <3 

4985 

1314 21 

<1418 

55 4 * 

24 So 

18 10 


5230 93 

481 & 

197 JS 

13 </* 

38 S 4 


30 SI 

15 27 

I 59 

r »o 

18 32 


5261 74 

49707 

19897 

0 03 

96 66 

28*10 


61 34 

—0 


96*66 

38 xo 


6r 34 

04 

- V 

22 09 

38 SO 

137*65 

333 11 

97S 

115 30 

2 J 2 «>■ 

4^12* 

831 29 

*: 

7 ;, 







Table 2 (g)-01il IrrlgatiOB Prajccts- 


Zong Date of eompktton 

Dale akat^nn 
fint came mto 
optram 

Tolei capital ouiky 
(Dirrei Of IniireC) 

[Rt LiUj) 

Amirnfurti' 

( 003 * fle«0 

I 

i 

3 

4 

5 


1913-14 

231*49 

i 438'0 

Toitt 


1344.00 

345 ^ 

UN-PRODDCnVEWOBKS 





NWFJ 

Upper Swat Canal i9X7'i8 

1914 

210*92 

25 VS 

BALUCHISTAN 



6*71 

17 8 

Nan Weir Canals I-S-I 9 X 8 

1917 

Total 



217 66 

272 3 

lB9i>r920 

raoijbcnvBWoffis 

UL-pRODuermWosKs 



1841 07 
25B9S 

6168*5 

306*7 

Total 



2091 9$ 


igai'XSjo 

PnoiwcrTOWottis 





SIND 

Smd, Canal and Branches 

Ra|io. Chitti and Gsiang 

Canals m Bohn 

1921*02 

I 92 I '«3 

1921-22 

1922-23 

I 92>«3 

1922-23 

t 67 

2 76 
8*82 

47 ’ S 
So 
39-8 

Total 

UN.titciiincnvB Works 

SIND 

Alahi^ 



20*25 

95*4 

1922-23 

I9OT-03 

20 -S 4 

75*3 

Total 



20*54 

75*3 

X 53 M«o _ 

PRosDcriTB Works 





PUNJAB (P) 
l^eli Canals 

Sutln Valle; Projects (2/3) 
TMFcoject 

30^1939 

31 -H 933 

192^ 

377*61 

591*27 

934*7 

4273*1 

SIND 

Unified L'cydBaitageSysiem 
BALUCHISTAN 

1933^4 

X 93 a- 3 $ 

S 453 ’ 6 i 


Uoyd Bimgc and Canals Coas< 
truraon (Nasirabad Secdon} 

Total 

X 933'34 

IB 3 I -33 

109 96 

120*6 



3 S 42 - 4 S 

«Sj-8 

PltODLCnVE WeiRKS 
Ufj-ppoDUcnvB Works 

Total . 

•rigux. relate to 1942-45 

386 



35 « 2 ?» 

S 0 S 4 

m:n 

50652 
75 3 
^I 4!>*5 


PaBstaa before parrition— co«i 


Cost ptr acTs of 
area mgated 

m 4is) 

Acamhtid 
ittlertst 
arrears 
(i?j iakhs) 

Acamilatei 
surphss 
retmu 
{Rs Lakhs) 

Tciiii m 
at eharge 
(lb Lakhs) 

Het 

reoasut* 

(Sj Lakhs) 

Pcrecniazi rcim 
m lelul capiM/fi*; 
(Dwcl £. /itotr) 
(ft/ m 

6 

7 

8 

9 

lO 

11 

1644 


1496 67 

331 49 

104 19 

45 01 





1677 TO 


14 80 

3891 

333 n 

2590 90 





Tnble 3— Mn)or Irrigation 
(Detailed stnlcmcnt 


Ctti d'mn? th 
flonpned 

Hamc^thtPn^eet Dateltsm DttfcJ (MipkMn (K; !^J^) 


Tcirlecif 

{Rs.Lam 


I 

I-NORTH DiDU 

Uttai Pradesh 

BcIsq end Tons Canals 

Tub>Trdl3 . 

Odier hn^non Schemes (Ex- 
dndmg Tube*vells to be com* 
pletedbyisfi^-d?) . 

ZoKB Total 
n-EAST INDIA 

unigy 

Sika G^ppet Valley) Imgaaon 
Tt^b^trdlt . . 

Other ImgattoaS^eoea . 
Total . 

Orissa 

ffinkodDsm , , 

Other RrigsbonWo^ 

Total _ , 

WestBeogal 

Damodsi Valley Projects . 
Mayntakshi . , , 

Sonaipor Amih Fanch Malta 

Scheme 

BagialeGhonllanbagachi . 
OQier Itngadon Schemes « 
Total , 

Assam 

Other ImgatiOQ Schemes . 
Total 

ZoNB Total . 


1 

3 

4 

s 

1950 

Wj-jS 

183 

m 



17 t> 

719 



SJl 

.1»20J 



Jfitt 

2 ,:o 5 

1952-53 

m-}t 

53 

93 



518 

590 



40: 

731 



mT 

M14 

-1948 

195S-56 


6^79 t 

194 HO 

1955-56 

300 

402 




«> 7 Si 

1948 

1955-56 


2;222t 

1946 

> 954-55 

w 

M 58 t 

1951 

> 953-54 

105 

105 


> 953^4 

99 

99 



89 

187 
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labie 3— ftiajor imgatiOB 
(Detailed statement 


hatrt of fh pTcjia 

Cate htgun 

Date of 
ampham 

Cost dumg the 
timpmod 
(» LdJu) 

Toltd cost 
[Rs LtJihs) 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

in~SOUIHE®U 

M&drai 

La 7 erBh 3 \ani 

Wilwpuzha 

Mtitur Canal 

HiffiTUihar 

Bhuni'aniippi 

kKanx 

r»ir-- 

Turabhadra 

Oih:r Impuoa ScJinmw 

194S 

m 

1949 

1951 

1951 

1951 

1951 

ms 

1954 

I 9 S 4 

1954 

1 9 55 

1955 

I 9 S 5 

19 SS 

I 9 S 3 

494 

302 

277' 

392 

102 

95 

100 

1,140 

506 

961 

380 

245 

398 

102 

95 

ICO 

1,970 

709 

TOflAL 

Kyifire 

B jdra Project (iii^Suge) 

Tunj3 Aniojt 

Ktyu Rc'enor 

OJtu Imgjaon Schemes 

Total . 

Tr\v '\flcore'Coduo 

Peec'-i 

ChsLitJv 

Nevyir 

OJ*!' Im— jo*j Schan« 

Total . 




4 f 6 » 

1947 

I 94 d 

1947 

1955-56 

1955-56 

1955-56 

IS6 

49 

190 

I8l 

2,000 

200 

220 

289 



706 

2,709 

1948 

1949 

1951 

1953-53 

1953-53 

1934-55 

no 

98 

120 

ISO 

173 

120 

120 

197 

Znv Tmt 



478 

6x0 

IV-mST INDIA 



4.592 

84179 

nonh-y 

Cj-'ay*' 

<i‘i r*»h’-il*fthakoril 
‘-'ir .hl'rV c»fi:l 
»'r liri\al|-s Ste'-I 

1949 

1949 

1948 

1949 

1957 

1957 

1956 

1955-56 

234 

445 

401 

1,151 

38 

334 

545 

425 

I, 2 I 6 

45 


1949 

1949 


2 ^ 6 j 

8.565 


1956 

5s 

346 

125 

100 

577 


1959 


474 ** 

802'' 


' 955-56 

91 

91 
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tabtfe 3— Majbt SrigaiiDi 
(Detailed statement 


Kan.tofthtcn^ict 

DaRhtgm 

Dae of 
tompUuon 

Cost dimni tlie 
pJm period 
(ks Ukhi) 

Toiai test 

t 

l 

3 

4 

5 


V-CEMRAL INDIA 


MadbsnPMdtli 
Dodara . . 

Other ImsauonSchtmts 
Tor«. 
Bharat 
Impacn Schaats 



* 952-53 


295S‘57 


Hyderabad 



J 28 

Tunpibhadn . . 

Ri/alibunda 

*945 

*957 

*>709 

Gtid-ii'anwPhiie 

*947 

*955 

3*4 

OthtrlrristnoaSchemc} . 

*949 

*955 

$59 

Total , 



^ *97 

ZoNiTora 



^ arf79 

M-NORTB-UXST INDIA 



34*5 

Rslatthaa 




Jr«5iPto.w . . . 

OJisfWpnoaSthwies 

M4d 

*956 

SS>i 

Total , 



^ 

F(ui]ah(I) 



501 

Kanfa! , , 

llankc 

1046 

10 & 


luht'VrtVj . , . , 

Oiliff Imcitiaa Solemn , 

*949 

>S«-55 

lyobz 

zro 

Total . 



216 


J 50 

ja^ 

3<9 


J39 

»9 



Til 

l,V}$ 

iaj320t 

ii 49 J 

155 

^ 

»t 75 a* 
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Table 4— Minor Irrigation Plan Projects in the First Five Pear Plan 



Costs of tmoT imw- 
(lon (Jls Lam) 

Arts mgattd 

Cost per eere of arto 

State 

(mooo’ Acra) 

img 4 Jifi(ET) Col 2IS 

I 

2 

3 

4 

I— Norlihlndia 

480 

X,XIO 

43*24 

Uttar Pradesh . 

480 

1,110 

4324 

II— East India 

W 4 * 

w 

30 97 * 

Biter 

Onssa 

West Bengal 

791 

KA 

271 

106 

6 

2,086 

434 

933 

37 92 

N A 

2905 

Tnpura 

m— South India 

770 

2 

t 3 77 

300*00 

1,426 

763 

X8689 

Madias • 


556 


Mysore . . . 

* 78s 

• 261 

• . 380 

141 19 

Travancot^Cochin 

169 

15444 

Cooig 

38 

1000*00 


IV— West India 
Bomba; 

Saunsbm 
Kutcb 

V— Central Isdia 

Wfldhju Pradesh 
Madhya Bhfuat 
H>dcnbad 
Bhopal 
Vindi 

VI— Noith'Wcat India 


Pnniab 
PEPSU 
Ajmex 
Delhi 
Bilaspur 

Hinndul Pradesh 


Total India 


Grand Total 


7.575% 


* Excluding Onssa 
t Excluding Himachal Pradesh. 
N.A'feaS? 


7J7 

Six 

lt>5 

110 

544 


40 

330 

59 

9 

857 

193 

243 

310 

7 

ll 

IQ 

^ 

8.178 

3>ooo 

11.176 


X04‘77 

1 I 7 -S 3 

n 

l« 9 S 

480 47 

250 00 

697 
127*12 
500 00 

ISftt 

3-II 
22 63 
9-63 
200 00 
109 09 
40 00 
N A 

60 25 % 
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Note on 


I. The total amount of capital outlay on all 
niaior itrigapon projects of undivided India tm 
142 crores [This includes direa and mdirect 
charges of construenon but it is not the 'stim-at- 
charge’ which includes micrest on capital outlay, 
fflrecouped by net revenue returns] It is 
reckoned, that the entire total of capital outlay 
attnbutable to irrigation witlim the present boun- 
daries on India is only 8t crores 


2 From this it follows that the capital outlay 
required for extension of irrigauon worked out to 
Rs 54-5 only Let us refer to this sum as the 
war cost 0/ mojor irrigauon development. This 
IS an average for all ptojeas constructed at di6e- 
lentpenodsof time. Ifwe separate the projects 
hy pmods we find that the umt cost of major 
rrnganon development in India increased as 
follows Rs 31-15 before 1891, Rs yS-ddurmg 
1891-1920, and Rs 101-5 during 1921-40 It is 
interesting to compare these figures with the cor- 
responding figures for projects m each none, as 
well as for projects now in Pakistan . 


TABtS I 


Vmt cost of major irrigation 
development on projects consinet&t 


Zona 

Before 

xSpi 

Rs AS 

rijMyao 
Rs AS 

Dunflf 
192! rpefO 
Rs AS 

North India 

33 5 

61 n 

yr I 

East India 

52 10 

90 10 


South India 

47 8 

43 15 

312 7 

^ast India 

241 15 

206 3 

383 2 

Central India 


115 2 

96 4 

North-West 

India 

13 12 

22 5 

46 7 

INDIA 

PAKISTAN 

Rs 31 15 

Rs. 14 10 

58 6 

3» 5 

loi 5 

(9 « 


3 There are two distinct features about figures 
Table i to which attention should be in- 
vited* 

•RiWj— -There are large differences in unit cost 
between different parts of the country* 


even in respect of projects undertaken in 
the same period Thq^ reflect natural diffe- 
rences in the availability of water , the need 
or absence of need for storage works , the 
distances over which water has to be led 
before use and the suitabihiy of terrain over 
which water has to be raken , and so 


Secondly f—Tht unit cost mcreasesfrom each 
perKxl to the next There are two possible 
causes for such increase The mam reason 
IS easier projects are nonnally taken up first 
Those which present difficulties of storage, 
higher lifts and longer leads come later 
Ther^ore, the real costs (m terms of labour 
and matenals)necessanly increase with time 
The other reason is the fall m the value of 
money, or nse in the pnee of materials and 
labour There has been a gradual trend of 
this nature, operatmg from about the middle 
of the last century But the increase has, 
on the whole, been much smaller than the 
attraordmary increase which has occurred 
within the last decade If we tool; mto 
account the unduly low level of prices dunng 
the thirties, there is no good reason to suppose 
that the value of money had fallen dunng 
the third period as compared with the second 
But yet there was a substantial mcrease* of 
the umt cost Obviously this shows that the 
real cost Cm terms of labour and materials) 
was maeasing 


4 So much for costs ; now for the returns 
There are two kinds of returns to be considered 
m relation to every irrigation project- whether 
maior or minor One is the increase m agn- 
coltural productivity consequent on the inojisc 
irrigated area created by the project The 
other IS the ‘net revenue return , that is to say, 
the proceeds of the sale of water to the cultnators 
few the cost of maintenance and operation of the 
oroiea One is dependent on the other , for 
die pnee which the cultivator can be expected 
to DW for water supphed to him depends on the 
Sia which he gets for merged produce ann- 
bmableto imgatioD Though one is thus depen- 
ient on the other, the wo arc not in exact pro- 
^OD to one another; because the rcleuon- 

■ .11,(1 IDCfWe » of 

SSfesiSii-fi; 
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sbp bstween GoTenjaait and the cultivators 
m tespea of vrattr-supply fiom a public worts 
is not quite the same as diat of shopkeepers and 
customer the charge for water supphed has 
to be related to the general framework of land 
rcieuue adimrastration and fixed largely, 
though not enttrely, without reference to the cost 
of production of water. 

In the past, estimates for projects invariably 
pronded for a most menculous calculation of tie 
‘net reienue return’. The anticipated increase m 
area to be irrigated was carefully amved at because 
It was the most important element m determining 
the net revenue return The further step of 
computing the increase of agricultural produc- 
tiiiti from the mcrease in irrigated area was 
rarely tahen. 

The posinon is now reversed in relation to the 
projects of the First Five Year Plan, mainly be. 
cause we are concentrating ou the results rnterms 
of new irrigation and treating the net revenue 
return as a subsidiary issue. 


5 The trend of net revenue renitns on old 
projccti IS interesting and revealing. For all 
projects taken as a whole, the net revenue tetum 
expressed as a perctatage of the capital outlav 
nasd gpcrccnt m India and tt i percent in 
PaUstan The cotropondmg percentages for 
prop dindcd bj penods and zones, are shown 
m ins tabu below 


Tabu 2 




rfWf/ r,,anH {asperemaga 
r olci 3 i)o^pT 3 }catwmc 


Be'm 

iSpi 

Vjrjrg 

iSpr-ipio 

Dmrg 

13 1 

6 7 

2 0 

0 7 

3-4 

9 : 

4 2 

S -2 

<2 

0 S 

2*5 

2 S 

09 

is 3 

132 

100 

xi 6 

SO 

32 

14 s 

196 

58 



rtJj Ir^ a 
IMa 
VfIrJa 
Or"':' Ir,S a 
N* 

JKDIA 

rnitsT^s 




is one of steadily decreasing profitability. This 
fact is brought out m another way also by the 
%aies of accumulated interest arrears and 
accumulated surplus ret’enue shown below : 

Table 3 


Acemulaied Aeaimhtd 
firidofans> iraatst mnm sxirphsreo^ 

trmM (JNCRORS) (IN (SORES) 

Rs Rs 


INDIA 


Before 1891 

6*3 

661 


16 2 

^'S 

t92M9lO 

16 0 

0 2 


PAiaSTAN 


Before 1891 

0-5 

13 I 

1891-1920 

49 

7S5 

1921-1940 

0-9 

I 2 


6. The figures of the Tabus i, 2 and 3 pro\idc 
Ae dearest posable demoustiation of the operation 
of what economists call the ‘law of diminishing 
tcitiros’. The easier projects which are taken 
up first not only cost less to construct ; they yidd 
the best returns— for water is brought tt vir^ 
land with fertile soil wl^ lay waste The in- 
crease in produciivitj’ attributable to imgatioD 
IS \ery large. As time passes unirrigated culti- 
vation is cxtffided over lai^e areas and virgin 
land triih fertile soil becomes scare. It costs more 
to ronsiruct die new projects because tiiere are 
high® lifts and longer leads to manage before 
yater can reach the I^d to be irrigated. But the 
mcreate of productivity secured at die other end 
is smaller, because die area to be newly irrigated 
coupts, to an inking eattent of land which 
IS ^eady under unirrigat^ ednvadon and yidds 
fact it becomes necessary to use up a 

Eoofi fiM I-- s 


vH«u*flicu «uiu, as me waier spnau ui 
nervous or sites on whidi embankments are 
instructed or channels are d ng. Furthermorej 
m nmy cultivator is put to espense 

OnU SuOrt in order tn edan^ lnn,4 A.. n.imACAc 


JntT F • instances are not wan 

E “pganon projects where the Sta 
of ^ constructit 

in ® sihs'ifise the oiltivato 

hnrt 1° “ >0™ the level of ti 

saw ^ ottfi take other steps nece 

Sabie^Khiv? s“PPlP ™ 

• All this diminishes die net increa 



of productivity, net profitability to the culttvator, 
and therefore, the net revenue returns. 

7. We must have the lessons of this past 
expenence before us in order correctly to appre- 
ciate the financial imphcaaons of the nia)(» 
irrigation projects of the First Five Year Plan. 

There is some drficuliy of comparison because 
we are dealing vfith the ‘actuals’ for the past, and 
‘estimates’ Mly for Ae future. But this cannot be 
hdped. 

The total capital outlay on all ma)or impttoa 
projects undesmen during a century was Rs. 81 
crotes. The total capital outlay during &e last 
period 1921-40 was 35 crores Against this 
must be set the estimated total cost on all 
irrigation projects of the First Five Year Plan— 
Rs. 445 crores. Tbis may strike as extraordinanfy 
cosdy, un^ comparison is reduced to tiiat of 
unit costs 

The estimated unit cost of development under 
file First Five Year Plffl is Rs. Jyd'S. The 
jictual umt cost for the last period 1921-40 was 
roi-5. The corresponding figures for zones 
ere shown in the table below : 

Table 4 


Zana 


UmtaM(il/f>«!/crirnganof> 

deoehp/nenl 


Actual! Juniig 
ip:r-iS40 

Jls Ai 


Sitiuau of the 
Ftrit Five Yw 
Plan 
Ri Ai 


North India 

^oth India 
^C5t Inia 
jfnttal India 
Notth-Wot India 


71 t 
7 

3S3 2 
96 4 
46 7 


m 14 

236 8 

Sod 15 

329 0 
387 7 
0 


INDIA MI 5 27 ® 8 


la comparing the two sets of unit costs, wc 
should remember t\vo factors . 

first,- the difference in ihc present Ic'd of 
prica and wages and that of 


Secondly ,— the trend already clearly 
that of increasing real cons, as_the casia 
are constructed earlier. It is clear tba 


real occasion for surprise is not that tlic esti- 
mated costs are so high; but that they do 
notappeartobehigbenough and, thercfori^ 
suggest the likelihood that the actuals ivould 
turn out to be in excess of the estimates 


8. & has been mentioned already that no figures 
(rf estimated ‘net revenue returns’ arc yet a\ailablc 
for tile major imgaiion projects under tiie Fust 
Five Year Plan. 

The past actuals, as mentioned already, show a 
djminishmg trend from n-7per cent on projects 
cMBtnicted m the first period to 5*0 per cent on 
juqects constructed m the second penod and 
tiien to 3 2 per cent on the projects constructed 
m the tiiird period 


we form some idea, from tlicsc figures, ol 
foe probable net revenue returns on the major 
ir^non projects of the First Fnc^car Plan 
We know that the esuroated umt cost is 2*7 tiuirs 
tiie aaual unit cost during 1921-40 Let us 
assumed) that the actuals will be qual lo 
die estimates and. (i)ihat the average rate peracrc 
of imgation charged to the culuvator will be so 
fixed as to yield the same 'net rc\cnuc return 
Mf acre as during 1921*4® fi'® 
jtvenuc tecum’ will 'i'ork out to about 1 2 per 
cent. It will be necessary to levy a charge for 

old levri of charges, in order that the incre.! cd 
costs of maintenance and operation mn be met and 
a net revenue return of the order of 3 '2 
can secured 

-nie Governments concerned arc bown to b: 
hindering the levj' of most adquaic nte, 
fees’ etc, Witii due rcgawl to tlie 

l^Seasc in the prices of foodgmiii') and oilic' 

agncatai^ produce 


there arc ob\ious hmiu- fited pn! 

considcrauensand ptrtlj ai'" !■' * > 

uc considcmtions "hich 

,]c rc\cnuc to a fraction of tl.c men 

For tlicsc reason'; and the Iwcil'Oc- . 

of the actuals cxcecdirc tl.c r 
of total costoftiic^cr**''^*' 
cxTcct that tlic net rc\nu: rru-r; 

iiccr^ n for re- ■ 


b> 
rictb 
lie 
: of 
:-h 


dcicrtome ihe 're' re^r- r t o, 

-stionc3-.r:trrref^.r>iv 

' x-a’ue; rxJ i.r-u. t 7 



value (along with bettermeoi fees and other non- 
recurring receipts and rccovenes) from the 
apital outlay in these projects, we shall arrive at 
a figure which represents th'' ‘net unremuneta- 
tive outlay’ involved 


9 The feet that pubbe works designed to pro- 
vide irriganon will involve a significant amount 
of ‘net unremunerative outUj’’ is important , 
for It makes the real break with ie past 

The development of irrigation was r^ated 
m the past h) the fact that the projects had to be 
profit-making or at least s^-fijanemg It is 
true that un-prafitable works were also constrac- 
ted , but these were exceptions, governed ^ 
very strict rules They could only be undertaken 
in areas liable to scaratj' or famme, and even 
then the loss involved was to be compared with 
probable gam in the avoidance or reduction 
of expenditure on famine relief 


The possibilities of development on such a 
basis were getting exhausted It is unlikely that 
there arc any now with the possible exception of 
'Some of the most backw’ard areas, formerly under 
prncjlv rule The State has not now got to 
Jiseard the olj limitation It has to meat a 
net unremimcrativc outlay’ over and above a 
’vclf-financing outlay 


It has to do this because, there is an over-ndi 
netj for the additional productivity whii t 
project helps to secure The mi Uuremm 
tit; owf/ay- on pubhc works is the price paid 


the naboa as a whole for securing this increase of 
produamty It is much the same nature as 
the subsidies which experience has shown to be 
necessary if cultivators are to be induced to cons- 
truct wells or other private irrigatioD ^orks 
There was a time not long ago, when such works 
we constructed in large numbers without any 
assistance—or with the help only of State Loans 
The possibiUues of such development are now 
exteusted Further development requires sub- 
sidisation on a sole suffiaent to reduce the net 
cost to the cultivator to a point at which it would 
be profitable for him to incur it. 

10 That a situation in which pubhc works 
of imgacon have ceased to pay fteir way is not 
limimd to India may be seen from the following 
passage from \ht report of the Hoover Omimission 
in the United States of Amenca ; 

“Ihe Congress, m setting up the irrigation 
system, provided that farmere should repay 
the costs of the system, without interest 
added to the cost during construction or 
subsquent mterest on the cost Expmence 
has shown, however, that even with this 
mdirect subsidy of mterest, these projects on 
the average, do nor pay out, as the capital 
cost is too great (with a few exceptions) for 
the fermers to bear. It is simply accepted 
^at the national advantage of more farm 
houses and more national productivity are 
advantages which will offset Government 
losses”, 
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Tabic 1-Child birth and chSd survival 
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Table 2— Number per iiooo births, by order aud age of motlet 
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.Tabic 3— Number of cUldrei born after completioa of childbearing age— Great Britain 
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Taljlg jj— Distribution ot family size for coborts of completed fertility, standardised 
for age at marriage for women marrying at under 45 years of age -Great Britain 
(COBRECTED FOR UNDERSTATEMENT OF ChILDL^NESS) 
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Table 5— Number per r,ooo birtlis by brier of birth in various countries of the wodd 
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PASTE 

A note on ‘‘Maternity and ChSd Welfare Services'— by 
Dr. T. Lakshminarayana, m.b.b.s.. bj. sc. Dj>a. (load, ) Adviser, 
Health Programmes, Planning Commission. 


Is Objects 

To provide this esscatiol service m the most 
economic way utilising the services of Iwal 
pracntioiiers of traditional midwifery usually 
known as ‘dais* j to make it the basis for all 
other health services, m particular, to cffeaivdy 
reach the homes of die people and to educate 
them in all matters relating to the health and 
tvel^ of the family and the community m- 
eluding instructions on family planning The 
scheme is formulated for the rural areas but 
would apply with suitable modifications to urban 
areas. 

2. Organisation 

^ It may be expected 'that there is one woman 
in a village pracdsmg as a dci, the average po- 
pulation a Village being assumed as 500 The 
dats constitute the basic workers. They should 
be trained in simple aseptic techiuques and ele- 
ffiQts of midwifery. Their work should be 
guided and supervised by traned staff There 
should be a minimtitn of one midwife for 10 dais 
or for 5,000 population Such a populaaon 
^ give the number of births which a midwife 
possibly manage, if she is attending only ro 
rhe work of conducting labour, but she would 
be invested with tie duty of supcrvismg the 
^ork of dow, of home visits, of educational work 
And of ronductmg the work at the Child Wdfare 
Centre. Normally there should be a public 
health nurse or a health visitor for four midwives 
or for 20,000 population, but until such tune tiiat 
inore qu^ed hands are available, one health 
visitor may be expected to supervise the work (ff 
wght midwives The health visitors will guide 
supervise the work of midwives and daa 
and conduct clinics by rotation in centres where 
nudwives are located At the top of the whole 
^ttucture there should be medical personnel v> 
ronder medical care and guide and supervise 
the work of "tiie rest of the staff Though ft 
would be desirable to have a woman 
offictt at the head of each tahsil or some sudi 
^^hninistrative division, in view of the non- 
at^ilabihty of sufficient number of women doc- 
tors it IS proposed that two women doctors 
be employed at the h iw d of the organisation for a 
thstrict. They should constantly vm, guide 
and devdop the work. It is also necessary to 
have at the headquarters of each state, as part 


of the Directorate of Health Services, a woman 
medical officer in-charge of the organisation of 
the whole State, 

At centres where midwives and healtii visitors 
are located, voluntary ^ort should be stimulated 
to provide Matermty and Child Wdfere Cen- 
tres withfa certam number of beds— maternity 
homes. These will serve to hold dimes and 
to attend to normal deliveries under dean condi- 
tions The doctors of the organisation and 
others attached to hospitels or in practice should 
help in giving medicd aid 
3. Estimate of cost per centrel* 

The estimate is given in terms of a unit of 
5,000 population with a Maternity and Child 
Wdfere Centre It shows that when a Centre 
is in full operation a sum of Rs 2,500 will be 
required. The estimate of initial non-reaimng 
expenditure is Rs 700 towards equipment and 
vehides The details forlthc recurring expen- 
diture are as follows : 

Estimate of normal recorring cost 

Per pnTn™ 


«t the rate otBs ppermnum • & ^ 

mSmfeettheieteofRs W per meOTun Rs 7!0 

nmblitira for one pobhc htdP ” 
health eisitor to be oKhaige of ! onta at the 

Smb^hon for^two doctora to be 

of aoo nmts at the late of Ra SP P" ^ 

So^Saea (mdoiog toaiotniance of ^ ^ 
^i!'^^e,o,pae«;et.- ' : 

,e^alli^ra^_ Rs 60 

Rs <0 
Rs. 200 
Rs s<xy 

Rs 2,500 


aids the staff ot oisinci oB»uuu«iwo --- 
S root for the drsmet headqoaiteis 

ifding ' * * 

itnooual supplaneats . . • ■ 

Fainily Planning Smiees . 


EstiiMie of Jfon-reoinfnp cost 
Totsards e niaioouaed ta do- 

trict beadqnirtcrs office . 

Towards e 


Rs 330 
Rs 530 

R1.730 


4 U 


TOIAt 



AtonusofRs 50 pet iai {md the pay,^, 
of a midwife ate provided Allowance has been 
made m the estimate for the supervisory 
common to a numbM of units like the healdi ^tot 
and the doctors at the distnct level It is as- 
sumed that normal supervisors aithe State level 
would be available and no special prowion b 
considered necessary. Provision has also been 
made for replacement of eopupment, the pi^- 
tional expenditure on maintenance of vehicles, 


cm It IS considered neces^ to provide at 
least fo 200 towards nutritional supplements 
m a<trtiTinn to local effort As a subsiity for 
fiwniiy pknQiQg services a sum of Rs 5 °° 
provided It Bunhkdy that the full expendim 
on Ae complete programme would be required 
m tite early stages, so that sufficient margin of 
» Wfttmf! TiT would be available to cover the initial 
capital ei^enditure. 


PASTC 

Hstracts from the Report of Royal Commission on Population 
1949 and Statistical Data. 


Q) Report of the Royal Commission on 
Popolatiom 

[CftajJicr 3 ] 

[59] Wc have a good deal of iaformation 
aUut the size of Victorian fanuhes, the mam 
source being the Femhty Ceosus of 1911, an 
tnquuv associated with me General Coisus of 
duit m which mamed couples were asked to 
state their date of marriage and the nunber of 
.children that had been bom to ffiem From 
the mformatioa so obtamd it can be estimated 
that the ov ecage number of children per completed 
famil} was in mid-Victonan tunes bttween 
5} and 6, and this figure agrees with other 
cuhtions based on the numbers of births rois- 
tered at that nmc. The Census also threw light 
on die carl) stages of the fall m average family 
size, whidi b) 1911 was well under way. “nie 
figu'cs arc summarised in Table XV. 


Over the period covered by this table (most of 
die birdis entermg into its figures must have 
occurred dun^ the years from 1863 to 1900) 
"die average size of frmily ftU by a quarter. 
The M b^ slowfy and g^eik speed as 
tune went on, as die last column of die table 
diows The second group of women difered 
only sh^tly from the first in average femily 
size , the difference berweea the last two groups 
was five tones as great By the end of ^e period 
coveted by die table the decline was proceeding 
npdly 

(6r.] We cannot, unfortunately, contiaue the 
^ics of figures gnta in Table XV, but the 
raouly Census of 1946 provides information 
TOOut the subsequent trend of fii^y size on a 
diffeeat basis, namdy the date at whidi the 
place. The figures are given in 


Tabu XV 

Avfnfc *i2c of conipleied faoUy of women 
bo-nheachlnc lear period, 1841-1865, and re- 
corded w married romco in 1 ji: (FertUicy Ccosw. 
In'laid nod Wales, 19:1) 
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The fipircs prc«cijt ,i picture of rapid decline, 
u w an'.onj: ux t>r!ic5.t pn'up of married couples, 
ihv'^c married in lox^-co, ihc iwcrace number of 
^ildrtn Iwn iwo le.^^ jli?n m mid-Viciomn 
faiiiic'. a ftmlifr dc^rhne, amouniing on a\cragc 
to a leduujrn of out one tluld'pcr famify, 
p^jcc bcmccn thi^ proup and the couples 
rammed in The families, of tim latter 

pv'up of <.vijp!c<. aurocinp children each, 
T^Ksent a reduction of 63 pc; cent, on the mid- 
vicionin nurape of fj to 6 


f^'j lliec u\o nvcripcs bring out strontdy 
Inc pra: wtent of the cliangc. but tfic> tclfm 
nothing alTiur i!ic diMribunnn of mamed 
ceup*es over diircrcnt sn'C' of family. For this 
pit^tewepivcthc figure ‘fliown in Tuiij:X\^I, 
tJJang tile ^c^vd o^ ihc couples married in 1925 
as rcprescmativc of modem htbiis of “family 
ouilding ", 


(70*] * . Among couples mamed in the 
first three decades of this century, the average 
S 17 C of family of the manual workers has exceeded 
that of the non-manual workers by a large and 
consistent margin, amounung to just over 40 
per cent of the average non-manual workers’ 
family, The stability of the diffiireDce 'is strik- 
ing Among non-manual workers married since 
1920 the average number of duldren bom per 
mamed couple has fallen well below two, while 
the manual workers have come down to an 
.iverago of about 2^ each. 


Tabib XXI 

EsliffiDted srerage size of completed family, 
fflaeaal sod soo-manno] workers, according to 
period of marriage (based on Family Cessits of 
Greet Britoin, 1946 provisional fignres). 
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modem lustory of populadon in GieatBritam. 
In pyaminmg its causcs wc have first to distin- 
guish between two distinct ^ds of infiuence, 
and to measure, so far as possible, the importance 
of each. These are, on the one hand, the etten- 
sion of d^b^te &zaily limitation, and on the 
other any changes which may have taken place 
m what we may conveniently call “ reproductive 
capaaty”^ , m brief, the distmcoon between 
volunt^ and involuiitary factors In this task 
we have been greatly aided by the work of the 
Biological and Medical Cor^ittee, and this 
Qupter is little more than a summary and para- 
phr^e of their report on Reproducuve opa- 
city* . .. 

Conriitiion : 


[87] TTiere IS thus an overwhelming volume 
of evidence in this and other countries that the 
rates of duldbeanng are at present being greatiy 
restneted by the praaice of birtii control and 
other methods of ddibemte family limitation 
below the level at which ^ would stand if 
no such methods were practised Hat this 
level is itself as high as it was before z88o cannot 
be stated dogmatically. It is just posr^te th^ 
there has been some decline in reproductive 
capacity, though there is no positive evidence to 
this effea , indeed, so fir as we know, reproduc- 
tive capacity may well have risen tiiere has 
been any decline, it is exctemely unhkdy that 
it has b^ sufficimt to account for mote than a 
small part of the fill in average family size, Of 
this the spread of ddiberate fiauly iinutatioQ 
has certainly been the mam cause, and very pro- 
bably the only cause Finally, there can be no 
doubt that if the married couples of today wished 
to have much larger femihes than they now 
have, they would be able to do so ; no biological 
or physiological factor would prevent them 


Jiw.] It 18 true that coitus interruptos is VC 
widdf practised and the available evidence do 
suggest tha t it is somewhat less effective as 

wwtags" ftoa spcQtanwwabottioi'ana ' 

2-*£esiSSa, 

•PipM 


method of contraception than “appliance" me- 
thods On both these points the Fetuhty In- 
qnny of the Royal College of Obstetricians and 
Gyraecologists gives d&iK evidence. Thus 
anong a group of couples mamed in I 935 ; 39 i 
aO of whom had practised some form of birth 
control betn’ecn marriage and 1946, as many as 
44 per cent had never employed any Knd of ap- 
phaice contraceptive ; end pn^nancy rates 
durmg the ptacnce of “nou-appliancc” birth 
control rverc found to be about on^iiflh higher 
than under apphanco methods In discussion 
abenr the future of the birth rate it has often 
been talten for granted that the practice of non- 
appliance methods redects an ignorance of the 
eastence of more effeente methods or a pro- 
pidice against them of a land tvhidi can be ex- 
pected to be fairly rapidly dissipated rath rismg 
standards of education, to spread of knowledge 
and to normal processes of soaal mutation. It 
is easy to push this Imc of thought too fir. 
Among the young married couples of today, or 
at least amoag the male patineis, ignorance of 
to estistente of “apphance" methods of birth 
eoatrol is now tare A dislike of these methods 
is by no means always founded on mete pre- 
indice ; many couples try them and give them up 
Thus in follow-up work at a New York birth 
control dime it was found that over a period of 
18 months from receiving advice at the clinic, 
more than half of to couples advised had aban- 
doned the dinic contraceptives, and in many 
cases had returned to ceitia tiuem/ptas A It 
must not be assumed that in to present state of 
birth control tedmique there not beacon- 


non-appliance meiods. Nor must it be as- 
sumed that non-appliance methods, even though 
they may be less efficient in reducing to rate 
rtf conception per nmt of nme, are necessarily 
^ eff^ve in the final limitation of to ffiinily. 
a^tfonce^provided by the Femliiy htquiiy 


cologists, 50 fir as It goes, does not surafist that 

mnniPC Whr» ..n. -__1? - T® • . 


Wflo PIBCOSC non-appliance methods have 
larger families than those who use apphance con- 
Jacqmves, nor that a la^ proportion of them 
have unwanted children. 

, li 93 -] Finally, even where coitus intemiptus 
IS so prarosed as to yield a large numb^ of 
amontss unwanted dtildren, the result may 

• Sirs and Noiesibik, 

CcTjtroIkd Fertiltty, 19.^0 
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srell te due less to inherent meffideni?r than to 
the lesser degree of care with which it is practised. 
Human fadings, such as inesponsibihty, careless- 
ness or even drunkenness may be the causes of 
the unsuccessM practice of coitia ituemptml 
and these are caused which also make the prae- 
nce of other birth control methods tmsuccasfiil. 
Nor are they automatically eliminated by rising 
standards of education, social mutation and so 
on During dhe interwar period knowledge 
about birth control was spreadmg rapidly. The 
proportons of married couples who employed 
“appliance” meAods was rising contmuously ; 
the evidence of the Fertility Inquiry of the Ro^ 
Qillege of Obstetricians and Gynaecologists 
leaves no doubt on tins point. On the other 
hand it gives no support tn the behef that the 
ptoporuon of unwanted births was thereby 
reduced. 

M Papers of the Royal Coinndssion on 
population Toliune 1 — ^Family Limitation 
•ad Its influence on human fertility daring 
tie past fifty years. 

The argument in fiivour of such an 

investigation was expressed by the Biologica! 
end Medical Committee of the Commission as 
follows : 


Boa extemiosly n hlrth control prae&ed } 

The percentage of women reporting the use of 
any form of binh control, classified accordmg to 
date (f marriage, is shown m Tasu a. 

T4BU2 

Percentage of women using birth cent»l at some 
time daring married life. 
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. It b essentisl that we should be able to give authon^ 

to Certain Questions bearing on tie 

the mo nies of fondly Imitation The anef « 
^ questions are the following : 


(i) How extenriyely is birth control practised ^ 
(*) la what proportions ate the different methods 
ofbirfh control practised ? 

(3) Are titere important ^ffcrences between 

cot 80 ^ groups fa the ertent of the » 
birth control, or fa the choice of metboa 

(4) To what estent is birth controls as practised, 
effective } 

ft) What is the extent of tovoluntary infertility ? 
(6) Does the practice of birth control afffect to the 
power sto reproduce ? 

(?) How impoitant is abortion as a method of birth 
prewnron ? 

(8) What is flie proportion of 'unplanned’ pregaaa- 

des? 


This table shows that there is a steady in- 
crease with date of mamage m the use of butt 
contra! at some time durmg manied life. It 
should be noted that these percentages unte- 
esnmate tte pereentage of womm who will 

S* since some of those not using « up 
„ to of the survey will subsequ^y 
Soptit This accounts for the lower per- 
cartage in tte last cohort 

In oM jWwttnrV Oa dlifcwl iwltoh of M 
UJOroJ praetm ? 

The main contrast in ttethod is betwOT jp- 


) What are the chief reasons ^ f® '™* _ , . ^ Ut ten "narriitf 

Presftnt no data exist which would enable tnwt- jgjjfrensetofycars. 

enswers to be pven to tiicse questions - 



bm in fact the amotmt of repotted use of absu- 
ncnce and “ safe period ” was tnoial, and non- 
appliancc meftods may be taken throughout to 
refer to Cam Intemipm 

The percentage using birth control (Table 2) 
can be sub-dnided into those who repotted 
using apphmce methods at some tune during 
their married hfe, and those who used non- 
appliance methods only This sub-division is 
shown m Tabu: s id which die percentage using 
appliance methods is also expressed as a per- 
centage of all those usmg control of some land 


Table 5 

?crMQtflgc of fromea tinag npplianco me- 
thods ot some time daring &eir matned life^ 
aad percentage using aon-np^uce me&ods onlp 
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Table S 

of esirosore with various individual 
applmce methods espressed as percentages of die 
tom e^osme widi all appimee methods at 
different periods of marriage. 
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Art there mpertmt iifferaees between different sml 
^ps w the earn of the procnee of btrth mtrol or tn 
the dmee of method } 

The difierence betweea die different classes can 
be etammed m die same manner as diat fol- 
lowed in die first two questions, dassifying &e, 
womea according to sodal class 
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For marriages before 1920 and for those after 
1935 there is markedly more control m the higher 
social classes, but for ma r r iages between 1920 
^d 1935 thae is little difference between the 
classes This difference in behaviour of Ae 
different cohorts appears to be a genuine one, and 
may reflect die re^ve social msecuriiy of the 
manual and particularly the nnslnllpH workers 
in the period between the wars 

The most striking difference in choice of 
method between die differf; in, t social classes is 
between non-appliance methods The percent- 
ages using apphiice methods (of all women usmg 
aome form of control) for the three soaal classes 
are as follows : 


All Wcmen 

mmage named 
eohoru 1940-47 



per cent 

per cent. 

Class I 

. a 66 

77 

Class II . . 

43 

SI 

<llaas III . . . 

34 

39 
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To xahot extent v hnlt eomnl, as practised, effective ? 

Tabibii 

Colcolatcd average aiunbcr of live births 
P« vjomm that would be eipcctcd if no control 
wttc used by any woman, compared with the 
«tual number of live births. 
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ITfeii H ik tmt 4 timktiVry u^ertihiy ? 

TABIBI4 
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As a first approsmaaofi tve my take n dtat 
the chiles ^mea m the group of control 
users should have had one or more dnldren if 
th^ had not used control The percentage of 
completely noa-fecund women mil tefore 
he between 6 9 pet cent, and S 2 p» cent— 
die percentage of women widiont chiUien in 
the whole sas^Ie Thu is no gmater than the 
percentage, 8 per cent of ^^ess women at 
mamages occumng around iSfio 

tP7wf tf tkt pwpffTfjon of 'wipJantied* 
pregnama ^ 

Abont 23 per cent of all pregnancies of women 
who used control at some tune dunog dietr 
married lives occuned as a result of Mice of 
control The propoitions of tmplamed preg- 
nancies showed no relation to socud class 

Whai « the prop orrion cj ‘ umanted ' chJdrm f 


fourth and highw orders the proportion un- 
wai^ has increased wiih time to about 15, 3® 

50 pet cent rcspcctivclj. Of birth con- 
tralleis who had unwanted duldrcn, about w 
ptt cent, of their second children and 80 or more 
per emu of their Uurd and later childiw wem 
unwanted Throughout the century, thud and 
fourth duldrcn hate been regarded a’i unviantcd 
by tlm more well-to-do women m the sampie 
mwe foiquoitly than by the rest of the women 

Them is no evidence ihat the appliance users 
were more succcssfulm dcsigaingtlicsi7c ofihcir 
fesily than were those who relied on non-ap* 
phance methods Wt find that 2 6 childtca 
were desired by women married m i920-24> 
and I 7 children by those married in ip30“34 
Ihcre IS some evidence, however, that women 
vAo tbd no; adopt oinirol desired sli^tly larger 
^hes than those who did. , . . 

Wkt m the chef ffusoiis for vaitg 
Urthcomolf 

fothe earlier marriage cohorts the mam reasons 
a order of lopoftoncc arc : (a) that more 
daldren could not be afibrded, (i) to space preg- 
nancies, fc) for health reasons, and (d) that 
patentoi instincts were satisfied rnth the children 
alreai^ bom. Housmg difiiculties and un- 
cetttin^ due to the war ranked hi^ in the later 
a^ges No less than 32 ^ cent, of those 
using control and married between 1940 and 
1946 gave housmg difficulocs os one of the- 
reasons for using conmil. 

Financial considerations are advanced as a 
reason for using control rather more frequently 
by Social Class III, while unccnainty due to 
^ war is advanced more frequently by Socid ' 
Class L Othemse there is little difference 
between the different sodal dosses 


The percentage of duldrcn that were stated to 
be unvranred increased from 6 per cent m mar^ 
nages before 1910 to 14 per cent m mama^ 
during 1930*34 « Tbe percentage of 

unwanted children la families using control re- 
mamed fairly constant up to 1934 tnth values 
ran^g from 15 to 18 per cent 

Not more than 5 per cent of first-bom duldrcn 
to bmh conttollm were unwanted by any mar- 
riage cohort since 1910 But for second, third, 

418 


Summary 

In ilte foregoing section incontestable evi- 
dence of continuous expansion in the use of birth 
wncol ^h^ in the present century has been 
displayed But this expansion has to a great 
extern arisen from a continuous extension m the 

^ of appliance metiiods of contraception The 
use of non-appliance methods reached a peak m. 

when It has steadUy declined, 
je rektive prevakace of these two mam types- 
of method vanes in the three social classes^ 



different points of time. The rate of growth 
of birth control and of apphance method, and 
the rate of decline in non-appliance methods 
also vary in the social classes tind are influenced 
by the relative levels of earh in the early years 
of the century. The total amount of mcrease 
in contraception m class I is less than in the 
other classes, but started at a hi^er level An 
evening-up process m the knowledge and prac- 
tice of birth control methods appears to have 
reached a culminatiou amongst women married 
in the mneteen thirties. The true measure 
of such effectiveness^ would he the diffcreuce 
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